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THE  TRADITIONS  OF  EUROPEAN 

LITERATURE 

INTRODUCTION 

Though  this  book  is  intended  for  general  read- 
ers, it  originated  in  lectures  given  at  Harvard 
CoUege  between  1904  and  1917.  Years  of  deal- 
ing with  Harvard  students  had  shown  me  not 
only  that  Americans  now  know  little  of  the  liter- 
ary traditions  of  our  ancestral  Europe,  but  also 
that  they  are  seldom  aware  even  of  the  little 
they  know.  Beginning  with  no  more  clear  pur- 
pose than  to  help  these  needs,  I  graduaUy  came  to 
see  my  object  more  definitely;  it  was  at  once  to 
revive  knowledge  which  was  sinking  beneath  the 
level  of  consciousness,  to  indicate  the  gaps  which 
each  man  must  supply  for  himself,  and  to  en- 
courage in  all  the  habit  of  so  thinking  things  to- 
gether instead  of  scrutinising  them  apart  that 
each  might  gradually  come  habitually  to  see  in 
perspective  whatever  he  might  know  or  learn 
about  the  traditions,  historic  and  literary,  which 
have  accompanied  our  civilisation  to  the  point 
where  we  are  part  of  it. 

This  task  is  so  obviously  beyond  the  power  of 
any  modem  scholar  that  it  mercifully  limits  it- 
self. Nobody  can  fuUy  have  mastered  even  all 
the  languages  involved,  not  to  speak  of  the  erudi- 
tion in  which  centuries  have  enshrouded  unnum- 
bered facts  concerning   them   and   the   matters 
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1JM7  ^^  5run!ii.    Jil  Twgr  Ota  aitP'Hul'  m  tn 
rv!f^n4^iiM^  p#iiiit:  of  -licw  xui  "u  ztt^  jiflBuuiit  of 
irhat  ''iutsiiK  ysnaaa  ^JvAm^    fksr  nmrt  pnit  of 

iip#e:tkziu^  AmcAaag  <if  tfae  Twsitiielk  CissEtznnr  of 
r^  dirarfdaiL  Eck.    T&e  fnaigfiiMni  (if  hi^xsrsr  wad 


#mr^^i7«(3i  to  «inr^e  tihe  tons  «rf  t&eor  fHszni^  Tlie 
f^5rt:  #)l  fnKfi  foorrmd  znnst  mat  bcmmft  fiok^ 
#^if»ar:  it  ha»  Kttie  to  A>  witk  that  piMitlve  Taiac 
^vr  tli^  aetoal  tnitii:  it  i»  weedier  t&esr  bxrv  ao 
^9wii»r^  tfcat  Fngfi'ATfign  and  ^mrriiam  cf  gcs^ 
^rski  ^nftnre  maj  K]^r  ihold  t&cnt  proper  imttcts 
#vf  HtfTMj  ^Bne^tfML.  ff  »v  we  mj  p^t^  dwefl 
<i«i  tii^m  an  imsdi  as  nasr  be;  7  noC^  wiiatever 
fJt^  imprirtaiMe  in  other  wht  mf.»  t&SM  oiirs»  we 

Tlwr  ini#>fneiirt  we  tfaits  approttdi  our  subject, 
#>A^  mAt^ffum  Cfmdhkm  of  it  appears.  If  on^  be- 
#!:aiMe  hrnntsn  beings  have  so  long  been  awwe  of 
what  w^  t#md)  oo,  the  matters  before  as  would 
fca^^  fi^latire  importance.  So  far  as  these  matters 
ar#r  ffi^rarjr^  thejr  prove  on  even  sli^t  scrutinv  to 
fcatr^  p^mthr0^  importance.  A  pleasant^  reassor- 
ffffl  fa/^.  in  the  hixlary  of  human  e^NressicMi  is  that 
tb^  nam^  and  the  works  whidi  have  survived 
batr^r  d/jfM;:  ntp  largdy  because,  thou^  eadi  origi- 
niUiy  f:um^.  Up  hj^t  m  historical  ccmditions  as 
dUtin/rt  an  thoM  which  surround  us  now,  each 
ban  prr/vi^J,  when  its  original  surroundings  have 
fH^leflf  to  appeal  for  one  reason  or  another  to 
Ht^i0^tii!umn  widely  different  from  that  which  it 
vham^^A  to  a/Klremi  in  the  flesh.  It  has  thereby 
\$fifV^\  iUelf  more  enduring  than  any  contempo* 
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rary  could  confidently  have  asserted  it;  something 
in  its  substance,  or  in  its  form,  or  oftener  in 
both,  has  such  general  human  interest  as  to  be  in- 
dependent of  momentary  limitation.  Thus  the 
classics,  ancient  and  modem,  have  slowly  revealed 
themselves  as  standards  of  perception;  whoever 
comes  to  know  them  has  a  measure  by  which 
he  can  test  or  correct  his  impulsive  judgment 
concerning  new  works  of  literature,  or  works 
presented  to  him  for  the  first  time.  Even  cur- 
sory glances  at  classics  may  therefore  provide 
men  with  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  element 
of  culture. 

Just  as  the  purpose  of  this  book  defined  itself 
slowly,  and  consequently  in  the  most  natural 
way,  so  did  the  method.  To  treat  any  con- 
siderable subject  intelligently,  one  must  somehow 
arrange  it  under  definite  headings  or — to  use  a 
convenient  big  word — categories.  These  cate- 
gories may  take  any  form;  and  in  recent  times 
they  have  often  taken  forms  which,  however  agree- 
a*ble  to  the  habitual  thought  of  their  makers,  turn 
out  to  be  arbitrary  or  at  least  debatable;  even 
poetry  and  prose,  for  example,  are  less  easy  to 
separate  than  you  would  guess  until  you  try  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  them.  Common 
sense  is  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  more  nearly 
categories  follow  the  habit  of  human  thought,  and 
thus  agree  with  facts  assumed  by  everybody, 
the  more  easily  they  can  be  remembered,  the  more 
firmly  grasped,  and  the  more  confidently  thought 
with.  Among  the  few  definite  facts  in  human 
record  are  those  of  chronology.  Though  the 
groups  of  years  which  we  call  centuries  are  doubt- 
less arbitrary,  the  centuries  have  two  pervasive 
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characteristics  of  their  own:  each  is  long  enough 
to  be  at  least  as  distinct  from  the  others  as  human 
beings  are  in  their  successive  generations;  and 
whoever  lives  in  any  century  not  only  inevitably 
knows  the  circumstances  of  his  earthly  surround- 
ings, but  is  thought  of  and  remembered  by  later 
times  in  more  or  less  intimate  connection  with 
them.  For  such  purpose  as  ours,  therefore,  the 
safest  categories  are  the  indisputable  categories 
of  the  centuries. 

The  moment  one  begins  thus  to  arrange  the 
traditions  of  European  literature,  two  or  three 
facts  about  them  clearly  appear.  In  the  first  place, 
these  traditions,  originating  in  the  primal  Euro- 
pean civilisation  of  Greece,  and  extending  through- 
out the  imperial  dominion  of  Rome,  remained  for 
many  centuries  a  common  possession  of  all 
Europe.  This  phase  of  them  may  be  held  to 
culminate  in  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante — ^the 
earliest  European  masterpiece  of  literature  ex- 
pressed in  any  other  language  than  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  point  of  view  there  assumed  Dante 
states  in  his  opening  line^ 

Nd  mezaso  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita, 
(Just  midway  in  the  joum^  of  our  life), 

to  be  precisely  that  of  the  year  1300.  In  the 
second  place,  all  subsequent  traditions  of  Euro- 
pean literature  have  been  not  universally  Euro- 
pean but  specifically  national,  and  set  forth  in  ex- 
tant modem  languages,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  French,  Italian,  English,  Spanish, 
and  German.  Thus  our  subject  divides  itself 
into  two  distinct  parts,  clearly  different  from 
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each  other.  From  the  Fifth  Century  before  Christ 
to  the  Thirteenth  of  the  Christian  Era,  we  may 
property  consider  it  as  on  the  whole  single  and 
complete;  from  1300  to  the  present  time,  it  is  not 
only  diverse,  but  in  many  aspects,  divergent, 
and  the  literatures  concerned  are  still  in  progres- 
sive, independent,  and  interacting  existence. 
These  two  clearly  separate  phases  of  our  subject 
may  most  conveniently  be  treated  separately. 
In  the  third  place,  when  we  confine  our  attention 
to  what  chronologically  belongs  in  the  first  phase, 
it  proves  to  fall  into  fairly  definite  successive 
groups,  each  virtually  at  an  end  before  its  succes- 
sor comes  into  existence.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
highly  localised  and  sp>ecific  traditions  of  Greece 
stop  with  the  Second  Century  before  Christ;  those 
of  Rome,  less  excellent  if  you  like,  but  vastly 
more  extensive,  begin  with  the  First  Century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  persist  in  their  antique  purity 
no  longer  than  the  end  of  the  Second  Century  of 
our  Christian  Era;  those  of  what  we  vaguely 
name  the  Dark  and  the  Middle  Ages,  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  by  the  intermingling 
with  European  traditions  of  the  originally  Asiatic 
traditions  of  Christianity,  ensue — marking  the 
long  transition  from  antiquity  to  modernity. 
Yet  throughout,  each  century  sees  the  past  in  an 
increasingly  remote  persi>ective,  each  adding  to 
our  traditional  heritage  new  traditions  of  its  own. 
The  plan  of  our  work,  to  the  year  1300,  accord- 
ingly defines  itself.  Assuming  the  categories  of 
the  centuries  as  its  general  basis,  and  asking  our- 
selves what  of  our  traditions  each  century  or 
group  of  centuries  inherited  from  its  past  and 
what  each  added  to  its  future,  we  can  hardly 
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help  setting  forth  our  subject  in  five  successive 
parts  or  books:  I.  The  Traditions  of  Greece; 
II-  The  Traditions  of  Rome;  III.  The  Traditions 
of  Christianity;  IV.  The  Traditions  of  Christen- 
dom; and,  V.  The  Traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 


BOOK  I 


THE  TRADITIONS  OF  GREECE 


CHAPTER  I 
TO  600  BEFORE  CHRIST 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Though  few  could  readily  define  what  the  word 
European  means,  when  applied  to  a  subject  so 
broad  and  so  vague  as  traditions,  aknost  every- 
body can  feel  with  something  like  certainty  its 
general  significance.  The  ruins  of  Egypt,  for 
example,  and  the  sculpture  and  the  painting 
which  have  been  found  among  them  are  not 
European;  no  more  is  what  travellers  find  in 
India,  ancient  or  modern;  no  more  are  the  tem- 
ples or  the  admirable  fine  art  of  China  or  of 
Japan.  The  Book  of  the  Dead  is  as  alien  to 
Europe  as  are  the  hieroglyphics  in  which  it  is 
written.  So  are  Sanskrit  hymns,  and  Confucian 
precepts,  and  the  story  of  the  Forty-Seven  Ronins. 
So,  indeed,  when  we  come  to  scrutinise  familiar 
things,  a  candid  mind  must  probably  find  even 
the  moods  and  the  expressions  recorded  for  us  in 
the  Bible;  otherwise  we  could  hardly  have  that 
sense  of  illumination  cast  by  a  few  days  in  the 
Near  East  on  the  scriptural  stories  which  we  half 
thought  we  wholly  understood.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  relics  of  long-past  times  which 
any  European  or  American  must  instantly  feel 
comparatively  his  own.  The  forms  of  Grecian 
temples  and  of  Roman  arches  or  amphitheatres 
still  affect  our  architecture;  we  still  make  statues 
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after  the  manner  which  was  first  clearly  defined 
in  Periclean  Athens;  we  think  in  terms  like  those 
idiomatic  in  Rome  and  in  Greece,  as  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  Egyptians  thought  or  the 
diverse  peoples  of  Asia.  Our  religious  history 
has  doubtless  made  the  Old  Testament  vastly 
more  familiar  to  twelve  or  fifteen  of  our  ancestral 
centuries  than  we  can  ever  again  find  the  Odyssey. 
Yet  whoever  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  read,  side 
by  side,  the  Book  of  Ruth  and  the  story  of  Nau- 
sicaa^  will  probably  come  to  feel,  perhaps  with 
surprise,  that  Ruth  was  written  ages  ago  by  some 
one  whose  nature  was  far  less  like  ours  than  was 
the  natiu^  of  the  poet  who  ages  ago  set  down  the 
story  of  the  Phaeacian  girl,  at  play  with  her  hand- 
maids. Though  such  reflections  as  these  may  not 
carry  us  far  towards  the  precision  of  definition, 
they  can  hardly  help  even  better  serving  our  pres- 
ent purpose;  for  they  will  bring  us  to  a  point  where, 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  definitions,  we 
can  clearly  perceive  that  for  us  the  word  European 
generally  means  something  directly  ancestral  to 
ourselves. 

As  soon  as  we  come  to  this  understanding,  an- 
other fact  must  grow  clear.  The  first  records  of 
such  expression  as  we  now  caU  European  are  by 
no  means  so  general  in  character  as  that  word 
has  become  and  must  inevitably  remain.  Rather 
they  are  extremely  local.  Centuries  and  centuries 
ago  there  chanced  to  develop  in  the  southeastern- 
most  region  of  Europe  a  civilisation  and  a  language 
not  originally  extensive,  but  clearly  different  from 
any  other  which  had  hitherto  existed.  Though 
it  hardly  came  to  what  we  should  now  call  fully 

» Odyssey,  VI. 
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developed  political  existence,  though  it  was  cen- 
tred not  in  an  organised  state,  but  in  many  and 
widely  various  cities  most  of  which  controlled  no 
great  extent  of  the  territory  about  them,  and 
though,  indeed,  it  flourished  quite  as  much  on 
the  Asiatic  as  on  the  European  shores  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  it  gradually  became  something  which 
made  those  who  possessed  it  think  of  themselves, 
despite  their  incessant  mutual  conflicts,  as  distinct 
from  others.  They  were  Greeks;  all  the  rest  of 
the  world — North,  South,  East,  and  West — was 
barbarian,  babbling  in  terms  imintelligible  to  the 
cultivated  ear.  Whatever  Greece  may  be  now, 
there  were  ages  between  antiquity  and  these  times 
of  ours  when  Greece  was  living  Greece  no  more, 
when  the  spirit  and  the  heritage  of  its  traditions 
persisted,  if  at  all,  only  in  regions  which  to  ancient 
Greeks  would  have  been  vaguely  and  negligibly 
barbarous.  The  course  of  time,  however,  has 
proved  the  originaUy  pecidiar  civilisation  of  Greece 
and  the  traditions  which  it  came  to  cherish  his- 
torically ancestral,  like  nothing  else,  to  every  phase 
of  the  development  of  Europe.  Thither,  most  of 
all,  we  must  look  to  see  whence,  in  almost  every- 
thing but  the  body,  we  ourselves  came. 

So  looking,  one  historical  date  soon  shows  it- 
self truly  as  important  as  mere  tradition  has 
made  it  seem  to  careless  moods.  In  the  year 
500  before  Christ,  Greece  already  existed,  and 
already  possessed  traditions,  both  historical  and 
Uterary,  which  have  never  quite  faded  from  Euro- 
pean memory.  At  that  time,  the  existence  of 
Greece,  and  with  it  the  future,  if  not  the  existence, 
of  its  traditions,  was  threatened  by  an  Asiatic 
power  whose  civilisation  was  what  the  Greeks 
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called  barbarous  and  we  should  call  alien.  If 
the  Persian  wars  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
Fifth  Century  before  Christ  had  overwhelmed 
Greece,  as  some  three  himdred  years  later  Carthage 
was  overwhelmed  by  Rome,  there  might  doubtless 
have  survived  antique  records  of  what  Greece  had 
been,  but  these  would  have  survived  in  something 
other  than  the  Europe  which  has  ensued  through 
twenty-five  hundred  years.  The  whole  northern 
half  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  might  rather  have 
developed  under  such  conditions  as  we  now  think 
Asiatic.  The  relics  of  Greece,  in  such  event,  might 
at  best  have  seemed  remote,  fragmentary,  and 
broken,  like  those  of  Twelfth  Century  Provence 
through  the  seven  centuries  which  now  separate 
us  from  the  Albigensian  crusade.  Both  histor- 
ically and  in  literature,  nevertheless,  something 
might  probably  have  remained.  We  shall  see 
our  way  most  clearly  through  the  periods  which 
are  to  follow,  if  we  begin  by  asking  ourselves  what 
that  something  would  probably  have  been. 

At  least  a  little  while  ago,  the  Wqnder  Book  of 
Hawthorne  and  his  Tanglewood  Tales  were  fa- 
miliar in  American  nurseries,  and  with  them  the 
stories  of  Perseus,  Andromeda  and  Medusa,  of 
Midas,  of  Pandora,  of  Hercules  and  some  of  his 
labours,  of  BeUerophon,  of  Theseus  and  the  Mino- 
taur, of  Cadmus,  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 
and  more.  Thus  told,  in  staid  New  England 
terms,  diluted  from  the  voluptuous  Latin  of  Ovid, 
they  might  well  have  seemed  as  odd  to  a  Fifth 
Century  Greek  as  we  find  old  German  pictures  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  Adam  and  Eve,  with 
no  clothes  to  speak  of,  have  a  stolid  Nuremberg 
house  to  sleep  in.    But  just  as,  unlike  the  Greeks, 
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none  of  us  would  have  the  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
who  Adam  and  Eve  were,  so  your  Greek  would 
have  known,  long  before  the  Persian  Wars,  who 
the  heroes  were,  and  the  worthies,  and  the  mon- 
sters— ^man-buUs  and  winged  horses — that  Haw- 
thorne has  made  or  kept  freshly  familiar  for  us. 
This  body  of  heroic  legend  is  compactly  and 
systematically  summarised  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  French  History  of  Ancient  Greece  written 
as  a  school-book  by  Monsieur  Charles  Seignobos. 
Just  as  it  stays  ancestral  to  us,  it  was  ancestral, 
and  nationally  ancestral,  to  historic  Greece. 

In  the  year  500  historic  Greece  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  region  which  has  borne  and  bears 
its  name.  Its  commercial  energy  had  led  to  wide 
colonial  expansion  in  every  direction  where  the 
shipping  of  that  period  could  regularly  proceed. 
To  confine  ourselves  to  what  subsequently  became 
Europe,  Sicily  was  virtually  Greek,  and  Southern 
Italy.  The  city  we  now  call  Naples,  for  example, 
was  already  Neapolis — which  is  literally  the  Greek 
for  Newtown,  or  Newton.  Massillia  existed — 
to  this  day  called  Marseilles — establishing  a  civili- 
sation which  was  never  to  be  wholly  broken  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  The  temples  of  Paestum 
and  of  Girgenti  still  stand,  ruinous  and  solitary, 
to  show  what  the  monuments  were  like  in  dozens 
of  colonial  cities  once  throbbing  with  Greek  life. 
These  colonial  regions,  however,  bore  to  Greece  it- 
self some  such  relation  as  that  of  America,  during 
its  first  four  centuries,  to  the  Europe  from  which 
its  own  civilisation  has  been  so  lately  derived. 
Though  they  were  not  alien  to  Greece,  like  the 
antique  and  rigid  civilisation  of  Egypt  or  of 
Assyria,  or  hke  the  crescent  empire  of  Persia, 
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they  were  something  else  and  newer  than  the 
central  origin  from  which  all  had  sprung. 

Apart  from  its  community  of  language  and  of 
tradition,  meanwhile,  Greece  had  not  developed 
into  what  we  should  now  call  national  unity.  It 
virtually  consisted  of  a  number  of  distinct  cities, 
each  controlling  more  or  less  adjacent  territory, 
each  tenacious  of  its  own  political  and  local  tradi- 
tions, and  aU  disposed  to  incessant  and  intriguing 
quarrel.  They  had  certain  common  grounds  of 
meeting,  such  as  the  oracular  Sanctuary  of 
Delphi,  or  the  templed  plain  of  Olympia  where 
they  came  together  for  some  of  their  athletic 
contests.  In  general,  however,  each  thought  first 
of  itself,  and  next  of  how  to  down  its  neighbours. 
Among  them  already  two  or  three  emerged  to 
stay  more  memorable  in  tradition  than  the  rest. 
Thebes  had  been  the  legendary  home  of  Cadmus 
and  of  (Edipus.  Sparta,  whence  the  Trojan 
Paris  had  fled  with  Helen,  the  half -divine  queen 
of  Menelaus,  stayed  monarchic,  military,  more 
conservative,  and  more  compactly  powerful  than 
any  of  the  others,  Athens,  the  city  of  ^geus  and 
of  Theseus,  and  the  principal  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Athene  from  whom  its  name  was  traditionally 
derived — though  for  centuries  Europe  was  apt 
to  call  her  rather  by  her  Latin  name  of  Minerva — 
loomed  already  to  the  front  as  the  chief  centre  of 
Greek  intelligence  and  Greek  expression.  It  is 
from  Athens,  accordingly,  or  at  least  through 
Athens,  that  the  Greek  traditions  mostly  came 
which  have  remained  the  common  possession  of 
subsequent  Europe.  The  word  acropolisy  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  Greek  name  for  citddel — a  general 
term  for  that  part  of  any  Greek  city  which  domi- 
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nated  the  rest  of  it  and  was  most  securely  fortified. 
To  us,  however,  it  chiefly  means,  as  it  meant  to 
the  Athenians,  their  own  local  stronghold,  still 
grand  with  the  ruin  of  their  special  shrine,  the 
Parthenon.  So,  whatever  the  actual  history  of  the 
Greeks  before  the  year  500,  we  traditionally  think 
of  it  in  something  like  Attic  terms.  Outlying  an- 
tiquity— ^Egypt  and  Assyria,  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
the  shadowy  legends  of  Crete — seems  not  only 
remote,  but  alien.  Sparta,  still  loyal  to  the  al- 
ready venerable  polity  of  Lycurgus  and  generally 
dominant  to  the  southward,  seems  vaguely  threat- 
ening to  the  institutions  ancestral  to  ourselves. 
The  pitiless  code  of  Draco,  the  shrewd  wisdom 
of  Solon,  the  benevolent  tyranny  of  Pisistratus, 
weakening  into  the  self-indulgence  of  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus  overthrown  by  the  liberty-loving 
outbreak  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  seem 
comparatively  our  own.  So  does  the  restlessly 
intelligent  succession  of  incessant  political  ex- 
periment, tending  further  and  further  from  the 
restraints  of  monarchy  and  of  aristocracy  to  the 
untested  license  of  democracy. 

All  this,  no  doubt,  is  now  far  away.  Even  now, 
however,  we  are  dimly  aware  of  it.  We  are  dimly 
aware,  as  well,  of  other  traditions  existing  along 
with  it — of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  for  example, 
and  some  of  their  precepts,  such  as  "Know  thy- 
self and  *' Nothing  beyond  measure."  What 
remains  more  distinct  among  the  relics  of  that 
olden  time  is  the  literature  which  had  already 
come  into  its  Greek  existence,  and  which  persists 
to  this  day.  Of  this  the  chief  works,  already  im- 
memorially  antique,  were  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 
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n 

HOMER 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Centuiy,  the  Hiad 
and  the  Odyssey  were  aheady,  as  they  have  al- 
ways ronained,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Homer. 
Who  Homtf  was,  too,  when  he  Uved,  and  where, 
had  even  then  become  matters  of  dispute.  We 
need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  controversy. 
Wbetho*  he  ever  actually  esdsted  or  not,  whether 
the  two  great  poems  whidi  bear  his  name  are  by 
the  same  hand,^  on  what  lost  ballads  or  court  poems 
they  may  perhaps  have  heea  based,  and  aD  the 
other  myriad  and  unprovable  ccmjectures  about 
them  are  not  really  our  cancan.  Just  as  the  Bible 
has  existed  and  esdsts  for  Christendom,  so  Homer 
wasted  for  historic  Greece — remote,  antique,  per- 
and  familiar.    His  language,  like  that  of 


Scripture  (or  us^  was  no  longer  sudi  as  men  used 
in  dnii^v  U(e«  and  indeed  may  ha\ie  been  not  quite 
Muoh  «I2(  thfcxv  had  ever  used:  neveithdcss,  part^ 
l\v  itHiv'nm  vi  lis  own  existence,  it  was  pennanoitty 
M\\\  )tu(H^H^l>^  comprehensible.  AboT^  aD  the 
l'h,vUuuio  x'txvtH^p  i^  it  had  fixed  the  hexamet»  as 
\\\p  [\\'\\\\^\  \\{\KM\\  <4  heroic  expression  for  antique 

^V\v  if  aivv  UHHkrti  kn^wftjees  can  be  foroed 
\\\\\\  IhU  UH'tri^*^)  (\vrtUs  If  wi^  may  trust  those 
>\  \\\\  \k\\\\\\  uuvit  \>f  the  matter,  indeed,  no  modem 
mu'  i^^u  ^uUt^  uuh^tidilatin^^  imai^iiie  how  the  hex- 
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ameter  line  sounded  to  the  Greeks.  It  seems  to 
have  depended  on  two  circumstances  both  no 
longer  familiar — ^the  fact  that  a  long  vowel  was 
dwelt  on  perceptibly  longer  than  a  short,  and  the 
fact  that  the  modification  of  sound  later  indicated 
by  Greek  accents  was  not  a  stress,  such  as  modem 
European  ears  are  used  to,  but  a  modulation  of 
the  voice,  raised  or  lowered  a  note  or  so  above  or 
below  the  normal  pitch.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  consequent  effect  now  to  be  heard  any- 
where is  probably  the  traditional  chanting  of 
Sanskrit  hymns  in  certain  Buddhist  ceremonies 
of  China,  and  other  Asiatic  regions.  The  hex- 
ameter line  may  nevertheless  be  somehow  pro- 
nounced in  the  stressed  and  emphatic  accents 
demanded  by  modem  habit;  and  a  couplet  of 
Coleridge — "The  Homeric  Hexameter  Described 
and  ExempKfied''^ — beautifully  tells  what  this 
poetic  line  has  come  to  be  for  us:         j        .     / 

■  'i-  -1  't-\  /i-  -J  £  'id- 

„  ^     L  bears^us  alongAnl  swelling  anq  Ilpiitless,  billows. 
Nothing  before  and  nothmg  behmd  but  the  sky  and  the 
ocean.  ' 

Every  line  of  Homer  can  still  be  read  in  this  swift, 
sustained  manner. 

This  vehicle,  of  course,  was  not  pecuhar  to 
Homer,  any  more  than  the  most  idiomatic  poetic 
line  in  English — the  line  common  to  blank  verse, 
the  sonnet,  the  heroic  couplet,  and  other  technical 
forms — is  pecuhar  to  any  one  English  poet. 
Traditionally,  however,  the  hexameter  was  most 
familiar,  and  therefore  most  enduringly  influen- 
tial, in  the  Hiad  and  the  Odyssey.     Nothing  could 

*  He  tranalated  this,  I  am  told,  from  Schiller.    Whether  Schiller  invented 
it  I  have  not  inquired. 
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better  have  suited  the  swift,  simple,  noble  mood 
of  their  sustained  though  excursive  narrative. 
In  substance  they  detail  two  long  episodes  from  the 
legendary — and  perhaps  vaguely  historic — story 
of  the  Trojan  War.  The  outline  of  this  story 
was  familiar  to  all  historic  Greece,  and  stays  so 
everywhere.  Paris,  one  of  the  numerous  princely 
sons  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy, — or  Ilium,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it, — was  asked  by  three  goddesses 
to  award  to  one  of  them  the  prize  of  supreme 
beauty.  After  the  artless  manner  of  unsophis- 
ticated nature,  each  oflFered  him  a  bribe— one  wis- 
<lom,  another  power,  and  the  third  the  love  of 
women.  He  chose  the  third.  As  a  result  he 
iru*urr(Hl  the  displeasure  of  Hera,  or  Juno,  the  mis- 
irvHH  of  power,  and  of  Athene,  or  Minerva,  the 
tniMlroMM  of  wisdom;  but  under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  or  Venus,  the  mistress  of  love,  he  pres- 
ently eloi)ed  from  Sparta  to  Troy  with  Helen,  the 
ifioHt  Iicautiful  of  all  women,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Hparlan  King,  Menelaus.  Menelaus  proceeded 
to  (?olhH*t  his  fellow  Greek  princes,  who  resented 
IiIm  trratinent,  and  they  all  went  to  Troy,  with  a 
view  of  rcH?laiming  Helen.  The  Trojans  resisted 
their  claims;  the  consequent  war,  in  which  the 
two  offended  goddesses  favoured  the  Greek  side, 
laNted  ten  years.  In  the  end  Troy  fell;  and  Helen, 
duly  (captured,  went  back  to  Sparta,  where  she 
endcHl  her  days  in  i)eaceful  conjugal  respectability. 
The  two  great  poems  of  Homer,  though  they  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  assume  or  imply  it  through- 
out. The  Iliad  relates,  in  extreme  detail,  how 
Achilles,  on  the  whole  the  most  formidable  Grecian 
warrior,  displeased  by  deprival  of  an  engaging  Tro- 
jan captive,  withdrew  for  a  while  from  combat,  to 
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the  great  disadvantage  of  the  Greeks;  and  how  at 
last,  enraged  by  the  death  in  battle  of  his  dearest 
friend  Patroclus,  he  resumed  his  arms  and  over- 
came Hector,  the  eldest  and  most  eminent  of  the 
Trojan  princes.  All  through  the  Iliad  the  war  is 
at  its  height.  In  the  Odyssey  the  war  is  ended. 
Troy  has  fallen,  and  the  victorious  Greek  princes 
have  betaken  themselves  home.  The  course  of 
one  of  them,  Odysseus,  or  Ulysses,  King  of  Ithaca, 
is  long  and  perilous.  At  last  he  is  landed,  alone 
and  unrecognised,  on  the  shores  of  his  country, 
where  his  faithful  wife,  Penelope,  long  supposed 
widowed,  has  been  beset  by  inconveniently  im- 
portunate suitors.  These  he  presently  does  to 
death,  and  resumes  his  sovereign  and  marital 
rights.  His  joumeyings  have  led  him  through  all 
manner  of  regions  and  adventures,  legendary  and 
human.  Just  as  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  fixed, 
that  of  the  Odyssey  is  shifting,  wandering,  pano- 
ramic; in  the  Iliad  the  heroic  life  of  the  Trojan 
conflict  is  in  its  full  flush,  in  the  Odyssey  it  is 
already  an  heroic  memory. 

Though  to  feel  anything  like  the  complete  effect 
of  these  poems,  throbbing  with  life  in  every  inci- 
dent they  dwell  on,  and  inexhaustible  in  their  im- 
plication of  antecedents  and  surroundings,  one 
must  read  them  through  and  often — though,  in- 
deed, their  full  glory  begins  to  fade  as  soon  as 
one  forgets  the  surgent  splendour  of  their  hexam- 
eter rhythm — three  comparatively  short  passages 
will  give,  even  in  translation,  an  impression  of 
what  is  to  be  found  there.  The  first  consists  of 
the  b^inning  of  the  Iliad,  to  the  fifty-second  line, 
pungent  with  the  smoke  of  the  pyres  which  con- 
sume the  Grecian  dead,  slain  by  pestilential  shafts 
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some  fettering  consciousness  of  the  masterpiece 
he  would  imitate  or  rival.  One  refreshing  merit  of 
Homer  is  that  throughout  his  work  you  somehow 
feel  what  appears  like  blissful  freedom  from  any 
inhibitory  models.  Despite  the  conventional  fixity 
of  his  epithets,  and  other  details  which  imply  ante- 
cedent custom,  he  never  seems  consciously  ham- 
pered by  academically  fixed  types  of  expression; 
he  rather  seems  eager  only  to  make  his  words  fit 
his  meaning.  Thereby  he  unwittingly  creates  a 
type  of  expression  never  thenceforth  to  be  quite 
ignored. 

The  second  feature  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
which  is  now  as  clear  as  their  historic  importance 
is  perhaps  the  deepest  and  the  surest  proof  of 
why  they  are  great.  Fully  to  feel  it,  you  must 
come  to  know  at  least  a  little  of  them  in  the 
original  Greek.  To  do  something  like  this  is 
not  so  hard  as  it  might  seem.  They  have  been 
frequently  translated;  and  each  translation  is 
of  course  a  fresh  effort  to  render  their  meaning 
and  their  spirit  clearer  to  the  unlearned  than  it 
has  been  before.  The  first  enduring  English 
translation  is  that  of  Chapman,  made  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I;  the  most  nearly 
popular  is  probably  still  that  of  Pope,  made  in 
George  the  First's  time;  as  both  of  these  are 
rhymed,  it  is  weU  to  compare  with  them  a  trans- 
lation in  that  English  form,  blank  verse,  which 
English  custom  has  now  made  our  idiomatic 
vehicle  of  heroic  poetry — Cowper's,  or  Bryant's, 
or  Lord  Derby's;  and,  to  remind  ourselves  that 
none  of  these  metrical  versions  has  any  metrical 
Ukeness  to  the  hexameter,  it  is  well,  in  addition, 
to  glance  at  a  prose  translation — such  as  those 
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in  which  Andrew  Lang  collaborated  with  Butcher 
and  with  Leaf  and  Myers.  Take  whatever  pas- 
sage you  choose — ^the  three  on  which  we  have  al- 
ready touched,  or  any  of  them,  will  serve.  Read 
it  in  all  four  English  versions,  remembering  that 
different  as  the  versions  may  seem  each  stands  for 
the  same  great  original;  and  the  composite  effect 
wiU  begin  to  give  you  a  growing  sense  of  what  that 
original  is  Uke.  Then,  if  you  know  your  Greek 
alphabet,  and  have  even  a  slight  notion  of  hex- 
ameter rhythm,  turn  to  the  original  lines;  at  least 
here  and  there,  they  will  suddenly  flash  into  the 
fulness  of  life  which  each  separate  version  has 
attempted  and  variously  failed  to  reproduce. 
Each  time  you  thus  recur  to  them,  you  will  find 
in  them  a  quality  which  will  impress  you  the  more 
the  better  you  know  them.  No  matter  how 
familiar  they  may  become,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  read  them  without  a  sense  that  they  are  always 
as  new  as  if  you  had  never  read  them  before.  Age 
cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale  them. 

Some  such  quality,  no  doubt,  pervades  all  en- 
during literature,  at  least  for  those  who  love  it; 
and  most  lovers  of  literature,  having  their  special 
favourites,  wiU  now  and  again  find  it  in  works 
and  men  where  it  is  not  quite  apparent  to  every- 
body. The  more  widely  and  certainly  it  is  rec- 
ognised anywhere,  the  more  assured  you  may  be 
that  the  work  or  the  man  thus  appealing  to  hu- 
manity through  the  ages  is  great.  To  be  so  be- 
yond dispute  it  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  consent 
of  the  generations.  Thus  tested,  two  compara- 
tively modem  poets  slowly  but  admirably  emerge 
as  somehow  greater  than  the  rest — the  Italian 
Dante  and   the  English  Shakspere.    In  all  an- 
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tiquity,  their  only  incontestable  fellow  is  Homer; 
in  European  literature,  as  in  the  untortured  region 
of  the  Divine  Comedy^  where,  pagan  and  unre- 
deemed, antique  worthies  forever  long  for  that 
salvation  which  is  hopelessly  denied  them.  Homer 
stays  first  of  poets  still.  Dante  never  knew  him 
in  the  Greek.  It  is  only  since  the  Fourteenth 
Century  that  Greek  has  been  brought  back  to 
European  life.  From  the  moment  that  it  was, 
there  has  been  increasing  consent  that  here  the 
tradition  which  Dante  accepted  was  profoundly 
right.  Great  though  other  antique  poets  be. 
Homer — swiftly,  simply,  nobly  primal — ^is  greatest. 
He  has  created,  or  at  least  brought  into  per- 
manent being,  many  now  traditional  characters: 
Achilles,  for  example,  and  Hector,  and  Penelope, 
and  Odysseus,  to  go  no  further.  As  we  consider 
these,  and  those  with  whom  they  mingle,  and  the 
world  about  them  all,  one  phase  of  their  primality 
grows  increasingly  clear.  They  are  full-grown 
men  and  women,  who  live  amid  conditions  as 
normal  to  them  as  conditions  of  our  own  time  are 
to  us.  The  great  difference  between  them  and  any 
such  men  and  women  as  now  cluster  about  us  Ues 
in  the  fact  that,  for  all  their  years,  sometimes 
running  into  age,  they  have  qualities,  hard  to  de- 
fine but  easy  to  feel,  which  resemble  those  of 
modem  savages  or  modem  children.  Although 
their  dignity  is  incontestably  heroic,  it  resembles 
rather  the  dignity  of  babies,  or  of  naked  Islanders, 
or  even  of  the  higher  animals,  than  that  of  civi- 
lised later  Europe.  Their  passions  and  their  reason- 
ing are  European,  but  not  those  of  European  ma- 
turity.    Not  children  themselves,  they  combine 

inferno.  IV. 
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implicitly  to  set  forth  Europe  in  its  world  infancy. 
This  is  what  Homer  records. 

Just  how  the  work  which  traditionally  bears  his 
name  was  preserved  is  not  certain.  The  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  it  is  based  on  that  sanctioned 
by  the  critical  scholars  of  Alexandria,  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  By  that  time,  it  had 
long  been  reduced  to  writing;  but  whether  writing 
was  in  literary  existence  when  the  poems  were 
made  has  been  disputed.  Very  probably  they 
were  for  an  indefinite  period  transmitted  orally, 
through  professional  reciters,  bards,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  these  antique  protagonists  of 
publishers  and  libraries.  All  this  makes  less 
difference  than  we  should  now  be  apt  thoughtlessly 
to  suppose.  Printing  has  for  centuries  made 
literature  and  other  forms  of  written  language  so 
increasingly  copious  that  we  instinctively  assume 
them  to  be  addressed  primarily  to  the  eye.  Even 
lyric  poetry,  of  which  the  soul  is  the  sound,  we 
rarely  read  aloud  to  ourselves.  Throughout  Euro- 
pean antiquity,  the  case  was  different.  In  the  Con- 
fessions of  St.  Augustine  there  is  a  casual  passage 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Augustine 
was  a  highly  cultivated  man  of  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era — a  professor 
of  rhetoric,  or  literature  as  we  might  now  called  it, 
at  a  period  when  not  only  the  great  literature  of 
Greece  but  also  that  of  Rome  had  long  been  com- 
plete. Writing  about  the  habits  of  St.  Ambrose 
in  his  study  at  Milan,  he  specially  notes  that 
"when  he  was  reading,  he  drew  his  eyes  along  over 
the  leaves,  and  his  heart  reached  into  the  sense, 
but  his  voice  and  tongue  were  silent."  ^     Even  so 

*  St.  Augustine:  Confessions,  VI,  iii  (ed.  Loeb,  273). 
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late  as  when  all  pagan  antiquity  was  virtually  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  notion  that  any  page  could 
be  read  inaudibly  was  not  instantly  familiar  to 
an  accomplished  university  man,  concerned  with 
letters  from  his  childhood.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  antique  literature  in  both  Greece  and 
Rome,  any  written  text  was  assumed  to  be  of  the 
nature  which  we  still  recognise  in  a  musical  score; 
its  primary  task  was  not  to  convey  meaning,  but 
to  indicate  to  the  eye  the  sounds  by  which  mean- 
ing might  presently  be  conveyed  to  the  ear.  A 
manuscript  was  hardly  more  than  a  memorandum, 
which  should  assure  textual  accuracy  of  utterance. 
Some  faint  trace  of  this  once  universal  practice 
may  still  haunt  our  fancy  when  we  read  the  pages 
of  plays,  of  sermons,  or  of  public  speeches.  So  the 
lines  with  which  Andrew  Lang  closes  the  sonnet 
prefatory  to  the  translation  in  which  he  had  his 
part  are  hardly  figiu*ative;  he  is  almost  literal 
when,  touching  on  those  who  turn  back  to  Homer 
even  now,  he  says: 

They  hear  like  ocean  on  a  western  beach 
The  surge  and  thunder  of  the  Odyssey. 

HI 

THE  LOST  EPICS  AND  HESIOD 

How  remote  Homer  already  seemed  to  Fifth 
Century  Greece  is  curiously  implied  in  a  tradition 
related  by  Herodotus.^  Not  very  long  after  the 
death  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  Ninth  Century  before  Christ, 

»i.  67-a. 
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the  Spartans  were  informed  by  an  oracle  that  if 
they  wished  to  get  the  better  of  the  Tegeans, 
in  Arcadia,  they  must  remove  to  Sparta  the  bones 
of  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.  Where  his  bones 
lay  the  Spartans  did  not  know.  A  Spartan  who 
chanced  to  visit  Tegea  was  surprised  to  find  there 
a  smith  working  in  iron — a  detail  which,  although 
iron  occurs  in  Homer,  implies  the  legend  to  have 
come  from  a  time  when  iron  was  a  novelty,  and 
bronze  the  usual  base  metal.  The  smith  happened 
garrulously  to  mention  that  he  had  lately  un- 
earthed some  gigantic  bones,  evidently  from  an  age 
more  heroic  in  stature  than  his  own.  The  Spartan, 
finding  the  circumstances  to  fit  certain  obscure 
parts  of  the  oracular  utterance,  assumed  the 
bones  to  be  those  of  Orestes,  adroitly  managed 
to  get  hold  of  them,  and  brought  them  to  Sparta. 
Whereupon  the  Spartans  became  habitually  vic- 
torious over  the  Tegeans;  so  they  were  as  sure  of 
their  Orestean  relics  as  ever  Venetians  were  of 
St.  Mark's. 

Though  this  story,  of  course,  throws  no  manner 
of  light  on  the  question  of  when  Homer  made  his 
poems,  it  clearly  places  in  an  extremely  distant 
past  the  incidents  and  the  characters  he  touches 
on.  In  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  for 
example  (l-^^l),  the  shade  of  Agamemnon  refers 
to  Orestes  as  still  probably  living;  he  was  too 
young  anyway  to  have  gone  to  the  Trojan  War. 
And  Homer's  instinctive  objectivity  seems  on  the 
whole  to  set  forth  himian  life  in  terms  of  his 
own  day— much  as  the  maker  of  Chevy  Chase 
does  when  compared  with  the  conscious  antiquari- 
anism  of  Scott.  Whatever  else,  the  Trojan  War  as 
Homer  tells  of  it  seems  contemporary,  and  as 
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Hemdotns  aHwles  to  it 
tt  a£  it  seems  to 


«:^;^>«: 
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aUr  amnmit  ci  other  GreeiL  EteiaUue  had  oome 
mto  banc,  still  mare  or  less  kaovB  hy  name, 
little  ci  iL  bomeiper.  has  b«»  pfcserred;  and  the 
chief  impurtance  ai  that  fittle  b  that  it  ^■■Bwiig 
the  sapnmmcT  of  the  l£ad  avl  the  Odysxy. 
To  bc;pn  vitL  saach  masfeeipBDoes  as  these  ntNiM 
in  anr  eimt  is^ly  the  ciKtance  of  vhat  may  be 
called  a  school  akcpot  tlvia — ]«st  as  the  master- 
pkres  of  Shak^Kir.  e^nea  2  na  other  tiaoe  of 
the  great  pefiod  of  Fwfch  diaaM  voe  left  iis» 
voold  iatq^T  ^^^  ^  ^"'^^■^  chiel^  master  of  his 
arl  because  his  arl  was  there  to  be  mastered. 
Cki  the  lesser  epic?  thaa  Homer^s  ve  need  hardly 
tooeh:  Moae  of  thna  are  said  to  ha^ie  conoemed 
other  efa»des  of  the  Tro|an  War  than  those  with 
whkh  he  dealt:  another,  or  othets.  which  dealt 
with  the  5tOKy  of  TVdtxs^  haire  an  acridetital 
i:xi(vctanoe  biecwsse  the^r  became  soorccs  of  lut- 
ii^  tn^K<i&^  diKTus^  the  F3th  Centmy  at  Athens. 
Im  WQT  5^t^^  twatment  of  Greek  Ifaatme  these 
wvaU  Qieed  attentML.  Hete.  coneemed  cfaieQy 
w\t(t  the  tttimrv  tndi^xa^  of  £mo|K:»  w«  need 
\^  metttioflt  ti^t  innor  epks  once  existed. 

WV  «u?^  Kttijser  km^ser.  h«rerer.  over  the  di- 
vi^^io  )v<^  w^M^  Qttaae  the  F2th  Centmy  had 
i^hv^t>'  vvtt)^  t»v£ttiosddtl(jr  tii>  ^irvxip  with  Homer^s. 
A  fiijuullisM^  |>i»»^  ta  Ikcvxjk^ti^  aantKms  Hcsmm! 
fiiUst  HottMHT  ;fe^  i£  tbuey  had  b<<m  c«tt«mpoiaiies» 
f.^r  huttdi^  yvi»3^  or  $k^  Nefoce  the  woeds  wwe 
\^rttte4it.  Nv^thitt^  cvHitEid  mjoc^  vjgbtxnc^  indicate 
W>K  v\mii>k^^'  traditkttiJ,.  a:^  i&txoijmshed  from 
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historical,  both  of  these  names  had  abeady  be- 
come by  the  Fifth  Century.  We  have  already 
reminded  ourselves  that  tliere  is  a  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  whether  such  an  individual  as  Homer 
ever  existed;  if  he  did,  nobody  can  ever  be  sure 
exactly  when  he  flourished.  The  one  certainty 
is  that  the  poems  attributed  to  him  somehow 
emerged  from  the  depth  of  Grecian  antiquity. 
With  Hesiod,  the  case  is  different.  Though  his 
dates  may  be  doubtful,  we  can  hardly  doubt  either 
that  there  once  was  such  a  man,  or  that  he  lived 
pretty  obscurely  in  the  region  of  Mount  Helicon, 
or  that  the  personal  details  which  occasionally 
appear  in  his  work  are  on  the  whole  genuine.  An 
almost  inevitable  inference  is  that,  even  though 
the  Homeric  poems  may  have  taken  their  final 
form  somewhere  about  Hesiod's  time,  they  orig- 
inated  earlier..  The  surviving  poems  attributed 
to  Hesiod,  indeed,  are  comparatively  personal, 
and  therefore  distinctly  later  in  character.  He  is 
now  conjectured  to  have  flourished  during  the 
second  half  of  the  Eighth  Century. 

Compared  with  Homer,  his  work  is  not  copious, 
and  certainly  is  not  entertaining.  It  consists  of 
two  didactic  poems,  called  the  Works  and  Days 
and  the  Theogony,  and  of  a  fragment  concern- 
ing the  Shield  of  Hercules.  AU  three  are  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  the  purpose  of  the  first  two 
is  primarily  instructive.  A  familiar  passage  in 
the  Theogony  (26-28)  may  be  taken  to  signify 
that  the  Muses,  generally  occupied  in  making  fic- 
tions sound  like  truths,  are  equally  disposed  to 
inspire  poets  who  prefer  to  express  truth  directly. 
The  Theogony  proceeds  compactly  to  set  forth 
the  genealogy   of  the  gods,   and   such   matters. 
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The  Works  and  Days,  in  which  there  is  more  or 
less  personal  detail  concerning  legal  disputes  be- 
tween Hesiod  and  his  brother  Perses,  contains 
considerable  ethical  matter,  sometimes  epigram- 
matic in  proverbial  conciseness,  and  a  good  deal 
of  precise  advice  about  methods  of  agriculture. 
Perhaps  the  most  familiar  legend  contained  in 
this  poem  is  the  story  of  Pandora  and  the  caskets, 
which  occurs  near  the  beginning.  Neither  this 
nor  the  much  more  extensive  agricultural  pas- 
sages are  in  themselves  impressively  memorable. 
What  makes  the  latter  deserve  our  attention  for 
a  moment  is  hardly  more  than  that  they  hap- 
pened, centuries  later,  to  inspire  the  Greorgics  of 
Virgil.  In  Augustan  Rome,  as  in  the  Athens  of 
Herodotus,  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  two  first 
great  poetic  names  of  traditional  Greek  antiquity. 
Virgil  tried  to  rival  Homer  in  the  ^neid,  and  to 
rival  Hesiod  in  the  Georgics.  Whatever  his  suc- 
cess, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  iEneid  has 
never  obscured  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  but 
that  without  the  Georgics,  held  by  many  lovers  of 
Virgil  his  highest  technical  achievement,  the 
Works  and  Days  might  very  likely  have  been  vir- 
tually forgotten.  Through  the  Georgics,  Hesiod 
has  had  an  evident  influence  on  later  literature; 
without  them  he  would  probably  have  had  little. 
As  surely  as  epic  narrative  makes  permanent  ap- 
peal to  hmnan  beings,  so  didactic  admonition — 
however  admirable  it  may  be — ^has  the  fatal  fault 
of  generally  boring  them. 

There  were  other  traditional  names  in  the  times 
of  Herodotus  besides  those  of  Homer  and  Hesiod; 
among  them  was  that  of  iEsop,  often  attached 
to  fables  even  still,  though  none  of  the  work  origi- 
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nally  attributed  to  him  survives.  For  our  present 
purposes  these  lesser  facts  may  generally  be  neg- 
lected. The  true  thing  for  us  to  remember  is  that 
if  the  Persians  had  overcome  Greece  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Fifth  Century  there  might  always  have 
remained  from  what  was  by  that  time  immemorial 
Greek  antiquity  at  least  two  still  extant  records, 
in  hexameter  verse,  of  what  Greece  might  have 
been — the  supreme  epic  poetry  of  Homer,  and  the 
far  less  stirring  didactic  poetry  of  Hesiod. 

IV 

LYRIC  POETRY 

To  Fifth  Century  Greece,  Homer  and  Hesiod 
were  already  traditional,  prehistoric.  They  did 
not  comprise,  however,  aU  the  literature  which  it 
inherited  and  has  transmitted  to  us.  By  the 
year  500  another  kind  of  poetry,  some  later 
phases  of  which  were  then  contemporary,  had 
produced  masterpieces  of  its  own,  to  this  day 
unsurpassed.  The  names  of  its  chief  masters  re- 
main familiar,  but  hardly  their  actual  work;  for 
its  excellence  was  of  a  kind  completely  beyond  the 
resources  of  translation,  and  since  ancient  times 
general  readers  have  seldom  known  enough  to 
enjoy  the  original  Greek. 

Though  the  name — lyric — by  which  we  now 
describe  this  later  phase  of  early  Greek  poetry 
is  of  Greek  origin,  and  sounds  Greek,  it  is  said 
never  to  have  been  used  in  its  general  sense  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.  For  them,  so  far  as  they  ap- 
plied it  to  poetry,  it  stayed  literal,  referring  only 
to  such  verse  as  was  sung  to  the  actual  accom- 
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paniment  of  the  lyre.  This  very  fact  may  well 
remind  us  of  something  now  generally  forgotten. 
Originally  poetry  was  not  what  we  now  conceive 
it  formally  to  be — only  a  modulated,  rhythmic 
arrangement  of  language;  even  in  its  epic  form, 
it  was  almost  certainly  sung  or  chanted,  rather 
than  merely  recited,  and  at  least  often  the  move- 
ment of  it  was  probably  sustained  by  the  notes  of 
some  simple  accompanying  musical  instrument. 
The  Greek  instrument  most  familiar  in  tradition 
was  the  lyre — ^a  small  portable  harp,  carried  by 
the  left  arm  and  played  by  the  right  hand.  To 
this  day  the  most  usual  symbol  of  music  is  a 
conventional  drawing  or  image  of  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  looked  like.  Now,  most  probab^, 
even  the  narrative  material  finally  collected  in 
such  epic  poems  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyss^  first 
came  into  existence  as  more  or  less  distinct  q>i- 
sodes,  regularly  sung  and  sometimes  improvised. 
When  these  first  took  the  form  which  has  proved 
permanent,  they  may  very  likely  stilT  have  been 
sung.  The  fact  that  their  narrative  meaning  pro- 
vides interest  enough  to  hold  the  attention  has 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  their  subsidoioe  into 
something  now  thought  of  as  wholly  i^>art  from 
music. 

All  the  while,  however,  both  in  days  before  the 
full  splendour  of  the  epic  hexameter  was  devdc^ied 
and  in  later  days,  as  well,  there  must  probaUly 
have  been,  as  there  always  is  eveiywhere,  actual 
song.  Until  pretty  lately,  too,  if  we  measure  time 
by  the  centuries,  actual  song  had  a  quality  which 
the  extremely  elaborate  developmoit  of  modem 
music  has  tended  not  only  to  obscure  but  even  to 
suppress.    At  present,  the  music  of  aiqr  sotq;  fint 
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attracts  the  attention,  and  lingers  longest  in  mem- 
ory. Originally,  and  we  may  generally  believe  for 
ages,  the  music  of  any  song  was  so  comparatively 
elementary  that  attention  was  attracted  rather  by 
the  words,  and  the  words  might  weU  be  remem- 
bered when  the  music  was  partly  if  not  wholly 
forgotten.  Thus  the  words  of  a  song  were  bound 
to  do  for  those  who  listened  no  small  part  of  the 
office  now  done  by  music  alone.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  true  secret  of  that  phase  of  poetry  and  in- 
deed of  that  quality  throughout  poetry  to  which 
modem  custom  has  given  the  name  of  lyric. 
Definitions  of  this  term  have  been  numberless, 
various  and  confusing.  But  any  one  can  under- 
stand, or  at  least  can  feel,  what  the  term  broadly 
means:  when  any  arrangement  of  words  in  poetry 
excites  you  to  such  emotion  as  nowadays  would 
most  normally  be  excited  by  music,  pure  and 
alone,  you  have  heard  the  lyric  note. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  great  lyric 
period  of  poetry  in  Greece,  coming  later  than  the 
epic,  extended  from  somewhere  in  the  Seventh 
Century  to  somewhere  in  the  Fifth,  and  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  at  its  height  in  the  Sixth.  For  two 
or  three  reasons,  however,  the  reUcs  of  it  which 
have  survived,  mostly  in  small  fragments,  though 
they  must  always  be  traditionally  important, 
can  never  touch  us  anything  Uke  so  closely  or  so 
certainly  as  the  epic  poetry  which  preceded  them 
does,  or  the  dramatic  which  followed  them.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Greek  music  to  which  they  were 
sung  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  perished;  scholars 
may  conjecture  what  it  was  like,  but  nobody  can 
surely  know.  Our  Greek  lyrics,  indeed,  are  little 
more  than  the  words  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  might 
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be,  or  of  the  "Marseillaise,"  if  the  tunes  of  them 
had  been  altogether  lost.  In  the  second  place,  no 
one  now  knows  quite  how  the  Greek  words  were 
originally  pronounced  and  modulated;  scholars 
can  somehow  manage  to  read  the  lyric  metres  just 
as  they  can  read  hexameter  lines,  in  rhythmically 
consistent  ways.  At  best,  however,  this  must 
be  like  French  after  the  school  of  Stratford-atte- 
Bowe.  In  the  third  place,  even  such  approach 
to  the  lyric  original  as  may  thus  be  made  must 
mostly,  if  not  utterly,  disappear  when  one  at- 
tempts translation.  Try,  if  you  like,  to  see  what 
becomes  of  any  song  of  Shakspere's — such  as 
*^Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies"^ — ^when  turned 
into  French,  or  German,  or  Italian.  Something 
like  the  literal  meaning  of  it,  which  is  its  body, 
may  perhaps  be  left;  but  Uttle  vestige  of  the  lyric 
music  which  is  the  soul  that  gives  it  being.  Lyric 
translation  must  at  best  be  parody.  However 
exquisite,  its  beauty  can  never  quite  reproduce 
that  which  it  tries  to  render  in  terms  other  than 
those  of  which  the  final  excellence  is  that  they  are 
just  what  they  are.  One  might  as  well  hopdfully 
attempt  to  keep  a  plucked  flower  in  dewy  fresh- 
ness. 

Tradition,  accordingly,  has  preserved  for  us 
not  so  much  the  Greek  lyrics  themselves  as  cer- 
tain facts  about  them — the  names  of  the  poets 
who  made  them,  for  example,  and  some  of  the 
technical  forms  which  these  poets  invented  or  pre- 
ferred. Of  these  technical  forms  the  most  nearly 
enduring  is  thought  to  have  been  perhaps  the 
earliest.  The  elegiac  couplet,  which  in  form  is 
closely  related  to  the  hexameter  line,  may  almost 

>  Tempest,  I*  ii,  896. 
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be  used  now.  Coleridge  at  once  described  and 
exemplified  it  thus:^ 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  silvery  column. 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

Later  than  ancient  times,  however,  have  known 
el^ac  verse  not  so  much  in  the  original  Greek  as 
in  its  secondary  form,  the  Latin.  It  happened  to 
be  the  favourite  measure  of  Ovid,  who  has  more 
than  once  been  the  most  widely  popular  of  Latin 
poets.  Two  other  forms  of  Greek  lyric  verse  have 
stayed  to  some  degree  familiar — ^the  Alcaic  stanza 
or  strophe,  frequently  employed  by  Alcaeus,  and 
the  Sapphic,  believed  to  have  been  invented  by 
Sappho.  Both  occur  again  and  again  in  the  Odes 
of  Horace,  which  for  centuries  have  been  known 
to  every  English  schoolboy.  How  little  either 
adapts  itself  to  modern  use,  however,  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance  when  we  turn  to  Alcaics  by  so  masterly 
a  poet  as  Tennyson,^  or  to  English  Sapphics  by  so 
consummate  a  master  of  rhythm  as  Swinburne.' 
At  least  in  form,  these  lyric  utterances  were  made 
for  ears  perhaps  finer  than  ours  but,  better  or 
worse,  other  than  ours  have  come  to  be. 

When  we  turn  from  the  form  of  Greek  lyrics 
to  their  substance  we  shall  find  similar  conditions. 
Beyond  question,  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece  were 

'  Again,  I  believe,  he  translated  from  Schiller. 

*e,g,:  O  Mighty  mouthed  inventor  of  harmonies, 
O  skilled  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages — 

*e.  g,:  All  the  night  sleep  came  not  upon  my  eyelids. 

Shed  not  dew,  nor  shook  nor  unclosed  a  feather. 
Yet  with  lips  close  and  with  eyes  of  iron 
Stood  and  beheld  me. 
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known,  admired,  studied,  and  reverently  imitated 
by  the  lyric  poets  of  Rome;  beyond  question,  the 
considerable  body  of  Latin  lyric  verse  still  in  ex- 
istence is  full  of  allusion  to  things  Greek;  of  the 
original  Greek,  however,  amazingly  little  is  left 
us.  Compare,  if  you  will,  the  admirable  pages 
concerning  Sappho^  in  Professor  Mackail's  Lec- 
tures on  Greek  Poetry  with  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy  fragments  or  mentions  of  her  Work  col- 
lected and  translated  by  Mr.  Henry  Thornton 
Wharton,  and  stated  to  comprise  every  authentic 
trace  of  her  now  extant.  The  marvel  is  how  from 
such  crumbled  ruin,  Mackail  has  managed  to 
rescue  anything  at  aU. 

For  our  present  purpose,  accordingly,  we  must 
be  content  to  remember  that  Greek  lyric  poetry 
excellently  existed  by  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth 
Century,  that  the  names  of  some  of  its  masters — 
Alcseus,  for  example,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  and 
Pindar — ^have  never  faded  from  tradition,  and  that, 
as  the  contrast  of  the  last  of  these  names  with  the 
three  others  may  well  remind  us,  it  had  already 
taken  two  pretty  distinct  forms. 

These  forms  correspond  with  what  must  have 
been  true  throughout  the  history  of  vocal  music. 
Song,  the  moment  we  stop  to  think,  must  evidently 
proceed  either  from  a  single  voice  or  from  more 
than  one.  Song  written  for  a  single  voice  must 
generally,  or  at  least  most  fitly,  express  or  pretend 
to  express  the  mood  of  an  individual  singer;  song 
written  for  more  than  one  or  for  many  voices, 
however  harmonised  or  not,  must  more  fitly  con- 
cern not  individual  emotion  but  collective,  setting 
forth  not  the  mood  of  any  single  singer  but  that 
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which  for  the  while  may  be  taken  as  common  to 
the  congr^ations  or  the  choirs,  the  ogling  chorus 
girls  or  the  convivial  roysterers,  who  sing  it  to- 
gether. On  the  whole,  the  lyrics  of  Alcseus,  of 
Sappho,  and  of  Anacreon — ^to  go  no  further — are 
written  as  if  to  express  individual  emotion;  with- 
out exception  the  surviving  odes  of  Pindar  are 
written  to  express  collective  emotion,  and  collective 
emotion  of  a  kind  so  different  from  any  now  usual 
that,  even  for  no  other  reason,  they  would  be 
hard  for  us  to  understand. 

As  conventionally  named,  they  celebrate  ath- 
letic victories  in  one  or  another  of  four  great 
periodical  contests  of  the  Greeks — ^the  Olympian, 
the  Pythian,  the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian 
games.  Though  thus  remotely  similar  in  purpose 
to  the  joyous  and  dancing  doggerel  with  which 
American  undergraduates  have  been  accustomed 
to  rejoice  over  the  result  of  an  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball game,  they  are  in  many  respects  much  more 
nearly  like  processional  hymns  of  the  Church. 
To  come  anywhere  near  sympathy  with  them,  we 
must  somehow  try  to  fuse,  in  grave  yet  enthusi- 
astic harmony,  two  states  of  feeling  now  habitu- 
ally and  discordantly  separate — ^that  of  sport 
and  that  of  religion  or  something  like  it.  Some 
such  fusion,  though  now  unusual,  may  still  exist: 
not  very  long  ago  a  celebrated  football  captain, 
equally  eminent  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  was  said  often  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  fray  by  prayer;  he  never  went  so  far,  how- 
ever, as  to  establish  the  custom  of  crowning  his 
triumphs  by  choral  services  of  thanksgiving;  and 
his  preliminary  state  of  mind  was  generally  thought 
exceptional.     In  Pindar's  time  something  as  near 
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it  as  Greek  things  can  ever  be  to  modem  seems  to 
have  been  normal. 

At  least,  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  these  odes, 
like  the  lost  odes  which  Pindar  and  others  wrote 
for  occasions  of  patriotic  or  civic  celebration, 
were  intended  for  what  we  may  call  serious  per- 
formance. They  were  not  only  sung;  they  were 
sung  processionally  in  elaborate  movements  which 
had  many  characteristics  of  solemn,  rhythmic 
dance.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  rendering 
now  extant  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  slow  ritual 
perambulation  of  certain  religious  solemnities. 
Yet  the  sombre  sense  of  eternal  reward  or  punish- 
ment which  pervades  Christian  tradition  gives  to 
our  religious  functions  a  reverent  intensity  com-, 
pletely  foreign  to  the  religious  conditions  of  Greek 
antiquity,  when  religion  was  at  once  more  legen- 
dary and  more  conjectural  than  it  became  in  Chris- 
tian Europe.  A  better  modem  parallel  for  the 
Odes  of  Pindar,  indeed,  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
a  phase  of  fine  art  never  fuUy  developed  until  the 
Nineteenth  Century — ^the  music-drama  of  Richard 
Wagner.  Here,  as  all  who  have  heard  and  seen 
it  wiU  remember,  powerful  dramatic  poetry — 
usually  serious  and  symbolic  in  purpose — ^is  set 
to  peculiarly  and  subtly  appropriate  music,  and 
is  performed  with  a  precision  of  arrangement, 
movement,  and  gesture  where  the  slightest  di- 
vergence from  the  canon  would  more  or  less  dis- 
turb the  triple  artistic  harmony. 

This  comparison  has  for  us  the  advantage  of 
bringing  to  mind  how  much  of  Pmdar  has  long 
been  irrevocably  lost.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  tradition  of  how  a  music-drama  of  Wag- 
ner's was  originally  performed  might  in  time  dis- 
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appear,  and  the  very  fact  that  we  have  abeady 
ahnost  forgotten  the  precise  instruments  for  which 
John  Sebastian  Bach  wrote,  or  even  Mozart, 
should  remind  us  that  the  music  of  Wagner,  as 
we  know  it  now,  might  well  fade  from  human 
knowledge  until  it  vanished  from  human  memory. 
All  the  while,  the  poetic  text  of  Tannhauser,  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde,  or  of  Parsifal  might  survive 
virtually  intact.  If  so,  it  would  probably  be 
recognised  and  admired  as  highly  developed 
poetic  literature;  but  little  vestige  would  remain 
of  the  multiplex  power  exhibited  by  its  full  orig- 
inal rendering.  With  the  Odes  of  Pindar  this  has 
actuaUy  been  the  case  for  ages.  Their  music  is 
forgotten,  and  so  is  their  ritual  movement  or 
dance  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  the  visible 
phase  of  their  performance;  all  we  have  left  are 
words  originally  meant  to  be  sung  with  music 
and  with  processional  movements  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

If  only  for  this  reason  Pindar  would  at  best  be 
rather  a  tradition  nowadays  than  a  fully  living 
literary  fact.  Another  reason  lies  in  his  frequent 
obscurity,  remarked  even  when  his  work  was  al- 
most new.  Neither  of  them  can  quite  eclipse  the 
swift  and  fiery  flash  of  his  utterance,  nor  yet  the 
sustained  splendour  of  sonorous  phrase  for  which 
he  was  held  matchless.  These  great  qualities, 
however,  defy  translation.  So,  as  we  have  seen, 
do  the  purpose  and  the  mood  of  the  poems  in 
which  they  are  preserved.  Accordingly  the  influ- 
ence of  Pindar  on  literature — an  influence  by  no 
means  at  an  end — ^has  been  of  a  curiously,  and  per- 
haps imiquely,  accidental  character.  To  under- 
stand it,  you  must  glance  at  one  or  two  of  his 
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Odes  in  the  original  Greek.  There  is  no  sort  of 
need  that  you  should  know  even  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. Any  eye  can  soon,  if  not  instantly,  observe 
that  they  are  generally  written  in  groups  of  three 
rather  long  stanzas.  The  first,  called  the  Strophe, 
consists  of  lines  evidently  and  to  all  appearances 
arbitrarily  varying  in  length — ^in  an  instance  at 
which  the  volume  chances  to  open,  for  example, 
one  line  contains  nineteen  syllables  and  the  next 
eight.  The  second  stanza,  called  the  Antistrophe, 
is  equally  irregular  to  the  eye;  but  when  you 
compare  it  with  the  strophe  you  wiU  find  the  ap- 
parent irregularities  of  each  precisely  to  corre- 
spond; irregular  in  themselves,  they  formally  co- 
incide with  each  other.  The  third  stanza,  called 
the  Epode,  yqu  wiU  find  as  irregular  as  either  of 
the  others,  but  not  a  bit  like  them.  You  may  be 
tempted  to  infer  that  Pindar  has  thrown  regular- 
ity to  the  winds.  But  glance  at  the  next  group 
of  three  stanzas:  you  will  find  the  metrical  struc- 
ture of  strophe  and  antistrophe  to  correspond 
with  that  of  those  in  the  first  group,  and  that  of 
the  two  epodes  similarly  to  agree  with  each  other. 
What  at  first  looks  Uke  almost  wanton  irregularity 
thus  proves  to  be  elaborately  regular.  The  cause 
of  the  apparent  irregularity,  meanwhile,  is  proba- 
bly the  nature  of  the  music  and  of  the  rhythmic 
postures,  or  dances,  for  which  the  lines  were 
written. 

At  least  in  English  literature,  the  fundamental 
regularities  of  Pindaric  structure  have  long  been 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  apparent  irregulari- 
ties of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  remembered, 
and  have  had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  many  poets 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.    Artlessly  reproduc- 
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ing  the  looks  of  it,  they  have  produced  memorable 
works  of  poetic  art.  The  so-called  Pindaric  Odes 
of  Cowley,  for  example,  were  sometimes  held  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  to  be  even  more  admir- 
able poetry  than  the  minor  poems  of  his  contem- 
porary Milton;  and  Nineteenth  Century  imita- 
tions of  them  have  given  our  literature  such  mas- 
terpieces as  Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Intimations 
of  Lnmortahty;  as  Coleridge's  Dejection;  and  in 
America  as  the  Conmiemoration  Ode,  in  which 
Lowell  recorded  the  noblest  spirit  of  our  Northern 
States  during  the  Civil  War.  Such  free  struc- 
ture as  you  will  find  in  all  these  is  traditionally 
called  Pindaric;  though  its  only  real  likeness  to 
Pindar  is  visual,  and  though  it  is  bound  together 
by  the  device  of  rhyme,  never  used  by  the  an- 
cients, it  could  not  have  come  into  existence 
without  the  grand  precedent  of  the  choral  Odes 
of  Pindaric  Greece. 

The  names  we  have  touched  on  by  no  means 
comprise  the  lyric  poetry  of  Greece.  In  the  con- 
ventional canon  long  accepted  there  were  nine  lyric 
poets;  and  there  were  countless  lyric  poems  from 
other  hands  than  theirs.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  by 
the  b^inning  of  the  Fifth  Century  Greece  already 
possessed  not  only  epic  poetry  and  didactic  but 
lyric,  too,  and  that  though  the  influence  of  this 
has  been  chiefly  secondary  it  has  been  permanent. 
For  one  modem  who  can  in  the  least  appreciate 
the  extant  lyrics  of  Greece,  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  can  still,  if  they  choose,  make 
something  out  of  the  extant  lyrics  of  Rome,  and 
these  were  deliberately  based  on  Grecian  models. 
Even  if  the  Persians  had  prevailed  in  the  Fifth 
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remind  ourselves  that  legendary  anecdote,  pre- 
served in  literature,  has  made  Croesus  traditional 
both  as  a  type  of  wealth  and  prosperity — a  fact 
which  has  some  sort  of  historical  sanction — and 
as  a  contemporary  of  the  Athenian  Solon,  which  is 
at  best  doubtful.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  had 
brought  under  Persian  domination  virtually  all 
the  Greek  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  thus  concen- 
trating the  national  life  of  the  Greeks,  so  far  as 
this  may  ever  be  thought  of  as  politically  united, 
in  Greece  itself  and  its  colonies  to  the  westward, 
-^  such  as  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Under  Cam- 
byses  the  Persians  had  invaded  and  conquered 
>  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Under  the  first  Darius, 
who  was  on  the  Persian  throne  in  the  year  500, 
it  had  already  made  incursions  into  European 
regions  to  the  north  of  Greece.  Such  expansion  of 
an  Asiatic  power  clearly  threatened  the  existence 
of  Greece,  and  with  it  that  of  subsequent  Europe. 
Had  it  prevailed,  the  civilisation  of  the  whole 
European  world  might  probably  have  taken  on  a 
character  such  as  we  now  think  of  as  Oriental. 
Broadly  speaking,  something  like  what  happened 
when  the  Turks  possessed  themselves  of  the  regions 
where  European  traditions  originated  might  have 
happened  to  begin  with. 

Instead,  our  historical  traditions  are  on  the 
whole  true  in  remembering  the  Fifth  Century  as 
comprising  three  periods  which  together  not  only 
directed  the  future  traditions  of  Europe,  but  to  a 
considerable  degree  controlled  their  course.  The 
first  is  that  when  the  Greeks,  forced  by  circimi- 
stances  into  something  like  political  union,  held 
back  and  defeated  the  Persian  invaders,  thereby 
securing  a  European  independence  of  Asia;    the 
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second  is  that  when  the  civilisation  of  Athens  was  ^ 
at  its  highest  and  most  powerful,  to  such  degree 
that  the  Athenians  dreamed  of  what  we  should 
now  call  imperial  domination  throughout  the 
re^ons  where  Greek  civilisation  prevailed;  the 
third*  is  that  when  the  internal  dissensions  of  ^ 
Greece,  cuhninating  in  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
fatally  broke  Greek  union,  or  perhaps  rather 
proved  the  Greeks  so  incapable  of  long-united 
action  that  they  must  ultimately  submit  to  some 
imperial  control  other  than  their  own. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  historical  traditions  of 
the  first  of  these  periods  are  based  on  events 
which  happened  during  the  second  ten  years  of 
the  Fifth  Century.  It  was  in  the  year  490  that  the 
seemingly  overwhelming  forces  of  Darius,  already 
on  Attic  soil  and  with  strong  naval  support,  were 
defeated  by  the  Greeks,  under  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral Miltiades,  on  the  Plain  of  Marathon,  little 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  Athens  across  coun- 
try. This  defeat  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Persian  invaders  for  a  period  of  some  ten  years. 
In  480,  they  returned  under  Xerxes,  the  son  of  ^ 
Darius,  after  preparations  as  elaborate  as  those  of 
Spain  to  overwhelm  the  England  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  those  of  Germany  to  destroy  France  in 
1914.  At  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  ^ 
Persian  tens  of  thousands  were  held  in  check  by 
the  Spartan  king,  Leonidas,  with  only  three  hun- 
dred men;  all  but  one  of  these  devoted  defenders 
of  Greece  fell  on  the  spot,  and  the  sole  survivor, 
deeming  life  in  such  circumstances  a  disgrace,  had 
the  happiness  to  fall  a  year  later  in  victorious 
battle.  Sweeping  on,  the  Persians  occupied  and 
virtually    destroyed    the    city    of    Athens.     The 
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J  Athenian  fleet,  however,  remained  intact.  Under 
the  command  of  Themistocles,  it  decoyed  the  far 
more  numerous  Persian  navy  into  the  narrow 
strait  of  Salamis,  and  there,  almost  within  sight 
of  Athens,  so  crushingly  defeated  the  invading 
enemy  that  they  withdrew  in  consternation.  A 
year  or  so  later  the  Greek  victory  at  Platsea,  in 
Boeotia,  completed  the  Uberation  of  Greece,  and 
of  Europe,  from  the  danger  of  Asiatic  dominion. 

The  fleeting  period  of  Athenian  ascendency 
ensued.  In  historic  fact,  and  in  detail,  it  is  at 
once  dissentious  and  confusing.  For  one  thing, 
Themistocles,  the  victor  of  Salamis,  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  his  country,  and  ended  his  days  as  an 
unpatriotically  confidential  guest  of  the  Persians. 
What  has  survived  in  tradition,  however,  is  clear, 
inspiring,  and  on  the  whole  true.  The  increas- 
ingly democratic  and  turbulent  government  of 
Athens  was  for  years  under  the  virtual  control 

^  of  its  most  eminent  citizen,  Pericles,  whose  name 
is  now  generally  given  to  the  age  he  dominated. 
Athens  was  fortified  as  never  before;  and  at  the 
same  time  was  enriched  with  works  of  fine  art 
such  as  never  had  existed  previously  and  have 
never  been  surpassed.  What  we  possess  of  them 
now  are  only  fragments  or  ruins.  Every  art 
flourished.  As  we  have  already  reminded  our- 
selves, to  be  sure,  Kttle  trace  of  Greek  music  sur- 
vives; and  with  painting,  unless  we  count  as 
painting  the  exquisitely  drawn  figures  on  vases 
and  other  pottery,  the  case  is  the  same.  But  the 
remains  of  the  Parthenon,  to  go  no  further,  are 
still  so  nearly  preserved  as  to  demonstrate  the 
wondrous  approach  to  perfection  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture;  given  a  structural  and  artistic  purpose. 
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none  before  and  none  afterwards  was  ever  so 
nearly  attained.  Sculpture,  too,  was  at  its  height 
— freed  from  the  cramping  limitations  of  archaic 
convention  and  not  yet  trembling  into  the  rest- 
lessness or  subsiding  into  the  Uteralness  which 
too  anxiously  copy  the  changes  of  human  move- 
ment and  the  details  of  facial  expression.  The 
Elgin  Marbles,  stripped  from  the  Parthenon  but 
k^t  safer  in  the  British  Museum  than  they  could 
have  been  anywhere  else,  are  so  instinct  with  Ufe 
that  when  you  think  of  them  you  hardly  remem- 
ber them  actually  to  be  Kttle  more  than  vestiges 
of  what  they  were  when  they  were  made.  With 
them,  as  with  the  temple  they  adorned  for  twenty 
centuries,  tradition  associates  the  name  of  Phidias. 
With  the  name  of  Pericles  tradition  remembers 
that  of  his  mistress  Aspasia.  And  while  all  these 
names  were  those  of  living  humanity,  there  came 
into  existence,  as  we  shall  see,  at  least  two  con- 
siderable phases  of  European  Kterary  art — the 
drama  and  history. 

These  phases  of  Greek  expression  persisted 
through  the  third,  and  disintegrating,  period  of 
Fifth  Century  Greece.  On  the  details  of  this 
period,  so  far  as  they  concern  considerations  so 
general  as  ours,  we  shall  touch  when  before  long  we 
consider  the  work  of  its  contemporary  historian 
Thucydides.  Here  we  need  only  remind  our- 
selves that  in  the  year  431  the  incessant  dissen- 
sions of  the  Greeks  broke  into  war  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  each  with  their  adherents.  Two 
years  later  Pericles  died.  Various  constitutional 
and  political  confusions  at  Athens  ensued.  With 
one  or  two  intervals  of  truce,  the  war  lasted  for 
twenty-five  years.    The  miUtary  power  of  Athens 
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was  finally  broken  by  the  defeat  of  an  imprudent 
expedition  against  enemies  in  Sicily,  particularly 
at  Syracuse.  And  when  the  Fifth  Century  ended, 
the  greatness  of  Athenian  empire  was  already  a 
memory. 

n 

.fiSCHYLUS 

If  the  Persians  had  prevailed  in  490,  the  sur- 
viving Uterature  of  Greece  would  have  consisted, 
as  we  have  seen,  only  of  epic,  didactic,  and  lyric 
poetry.  Its  last  developed  form  would  have  been 
the  choral  ode  of  which  the  greatest  and  for 
modem  times  the  only  surviving  master  was 
Pindar.  Pindar's  work,  to  be  sure,  was  mostly 
done  after  the  year  500,  when  he  was  probably 
little  more  than  twenty  years  old;  he  is  said  to 
have  died  after  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century. 
In  general,  however,  he  only  carried  to  its  high- 
est excellence  a  kind  of  poetry  which  had  existed 
before  hun. 

A  new  kind  of  poetry  to  which  we  now  come, 
nowhere  near  its  full  development  when  the  Fifth 
Century  began  and  virtually  complete  when  it 
ended,  is  not  only  the  highest  literary  achieve- 
ment of  this  noble  period  of  antique  fine  art,  but 
makes  such  inherent  human  appeal  that,  though 
it  has  taken  various  forms,  it  has  never  ceased  to 
exist.  In  our  Twentieth  Century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  indeed,  the  most  widely  vital  phase  of  liter- 
ary expression  throughout  the  European  world  is 
probably  the  drama.  It  is  rarely  poetic  nowadays; 
it  is  often  and  generally  vulgar;  but  it  is  so  per- 
vasively alive  that  if  a  great  poet  should  anywhere 
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arise,  he  might  well  find  it  at  this  moment  his 
best  means  of  commanding  himian  attention. 

This  very  fact  is  apt  to  bewilder  untrained 
readers  who  turn  to  the  primal  drama  of  Fifth 
Century  Greece.  At  that  period  the  theatre  was 
not,  as  it  is  now,  principally  a  place  of  amusement; 
it  had,  indeed,  a  character  for  which  we  can  hardly 
find  a  better  name  than  reUgious.  Though  its 
actual  origins  are  known  only  by  aUusions  or 
references,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were  closely  associated  with  festival  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  god  Dionysus — slater 
much  confused  in  tradition  with  the  Roman 
Bacchus.  Among  other  things,  he  was  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  the  vineyard  season,  and  of  the 
process  of  generation  as  well.  In  both  aspects  he 
lent  himself  to  celebrations  not  only  of  a  seri- 
ously symboUc  nature,  but  also  of  a  gayety  often 
extremely  ribald.  The  serious  phase  of  his  wor- 
ship seems  immemorially  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  choral  odes,  touching  with  more  or  less  elabora- 
tion on  this  or  that  of  his  exploits.  They  were 
generally  in  what  is  called  dithyrambic  verse, 
which  appears  to  have  had  all  the  apparent  irreg- 
ularity of  Pindar's  and  none  of  the  regularity 
involved  in  his  balance  of  strophe  and  antistrophe, 
epode  with  epode.  The  ribald  phase  meanwhile 
seems  inmiemorially  to  have  permitted,  at  least  in 
speech  and  gesture,  reckless  license.  From  the 
serious  phase,  Greek  tragedy  is  thought  to  have 
develoj>ed;  and  from  the  ribald,  Greek  comedy. 
This  divergence  of  origin  is  very  likely  one  chief 
reason  why,  even  to  this  day,  critics  have  so  often 
been  disposed  to  discuss  tragedy  and  comedy  as 
distinct  and  separate  kinds  of  literature. 
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Though  no  error  could  be  greater  than  to  sup- 
pose the  Odes  of  Pindar  to  be  themselves  the 
origin  of  Greek  tragedy,  they  may  accordingly  help 
us  to  understand  how  this  later  form  of  Uterature 
originated.  Pindar  carries  the  traditional  choral 
ode  of  his  own  antiquity  to  its  highest  and  final 
literary  form.  From  the  same  origin,  another  line 
of  development  led  to  the  other  kind  of  expression, 
which  first  survives  in  the  tragedies  of  his  contem- 
porary iEschylus,  said  to  have  been  only  two  or 
three  years  the  younger  and  to  have  died  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before  him.  The  dithyrambic  odes 
which  celebrated  episodes  in  the  career  of  Dionysus 
frequently  concerned  his  various  relations  with 
human  beings.  The  moment  the  monotony  of, 
their  unmixed  choruses  was  varied  by  the  inter- 
polation of  what  we  might  now  call  a  solo  by  one 
of  the  company,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  leader,  the  performance  would  evidently  take 
on  a  freshly  animated  aspect.  To  introduce  a 
second  speaker,  originally  perhaps  the  tragic  poet 
himself,  who  should  converse  with  the  soloist, 
would  evidently  enhance  this  animation.  The 
step  to  impersonation  on  the  part  of  the  new 
speaker  is  obvious.  Thus  tragedy  is  thought  to 
have  come  into  existence;  and  by  the  Fifth 
Century  it  had  so  far  developed  as  not  only  to 
have  traditional  names  of  its  own,  such  as  that  of 
Thespis — actors  have  been  called  "Thespians" 
ever  since, — ^but  also  to  concern  itself  with  pretty 
much  any  accepted  divine  or  heroic  story,  whether 
directly  connected  with  Dionysus  or  not.  So  far 
as  Greek  tragedies  have  survived,  indeed,  they  do 
not  extremely  emphasise  him. 

iBschylus,  an  Athenian  some  twenty-five  years 
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old  in  500,  is  said  to  have  begun  his  work  as  a 
tragic  poet  at  about  that  time,  to  have  fought  both 
at  Marathon  and  at  Salamis,  to  have  brought  his 
art  to  a  point  previously  unapproached  and  in 
some  respects  never  surpassed,  and  to  have  main- 
tained his  full  power  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Sicily  a  Kttle  before  the  middle  of  the  Century. 
In  all  he  is  thought  to  have  written  at  least  ninety 
dramas;  mentions  or  fragments  of  more  than 
seventy  exist;  but  in  complete  form  we  possess 
only  seven — selected  in  antiquity  as  masterpieces, 
and  used  then  and  thereafter  for  classical  texts, 
much  as  modem  schools  or  colleges  might  use  a 
few  selected  plays  of  Shakspere. 

The  plays  of  Shakspere,  as  everybody  knows, 
were  written  for  somethmg  simUar  to  modem  per- 
formances in  regular  playhouses;  and  if  successful 
were  occasionally  and  perhaps  often  repeated. 
The  tragedies  of  iEschylus,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  written  for  something  more  like  ritual  pres- 
entation on  single  occasions  of  solemn  festivity; 
they  appear,  generally,  to  have  been  offered  in 
competition  with  other  poets  for  a  poetic  prize, 
such  as  was  annually  awarded  at  Athens;  and  the 
conditions  of  their  performance  in  the  vast  open- 
air  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  wholly  different 
from  anything  to  which  modem  times  have  been 
accustomed.  For  one  thing,  by  the  Fifth  Century, 
tragic  actors  wore  megaphonic  masks,  and  height- 
ened their  stature  with  high-soled  boots  or  buskins. 
These  devices,  which  survive  even  now,  like  the 
lyre,  in  the  guise  of  conventional  theatrical  sym- 
bols or  ornaments,  imply  that  the  chief  feature  of 
ancient  dramatic  art  was  not  action  but  elocution. 
Facial  expression,  indeed,  was  out  of  the  question. 
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The  condition  of  a  Greek  performance  which  is 
strangest  to  us,  however,  and  therefore  the  most 
perplexing  as  we  read  a  Greek  drama  now,  is  the 
constant  presence  and  the  frequent  dominance  of 
the  chorus.  We  can  come  nearest  to  understand- 
ing such  dramatic  works,  perhaps,  if  we  consider 
them  as  a  phase  of  expression  in  which  the  char- 
acter and  the  action  now  assumed  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  drama  have  not  yet  completely  emerged  from 
the  choral  ode  of  earlier  times,  and  must  there- 
fore have  had,  to  enhance  their  inherent  power, 
the  full  freshness  of  aesthetic  novelty. 

Another  phase  of  their  novelty  is  almost  as 
foreign  to  us  nowadays.  At  least  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  a  new  play  has  often  if  not  gen- 
erally concerned  a  new  subject.  A  considerable 
part  of  its  preliminary  interest  has  consequently 
lain  in  the  fact  that  the  audience  does  not  know 
exactly  what  is  going  to  happen.  In  the  Greek 
theatre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  tragedy 
were  always  familiar;  the  interest  of  the  audience 
was  excited  not  so  much  by  what  happened  as 
by  the  manner  in  which  what  must  of  course  hap- 
pen was  presented.  Of  the  seven  surviving  trage- 
dies of  iEschylus,  for  example,  one — ^unique  in 
dealing  with  an  historical  subject — concerns  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians,  and  incidentally  contains  a 
wonderful  description  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
where  the  poet  had  personally  taken  part;  two — 
Prometheus  Bound  and  the  Suppliants — concern 
prehistoric  legends;  one — the  Seven  against 
Thebes — concerns  the  Theban  story  of  Laius, 
CEdipus,  and  their  descendants,  which  was  then 
almost  as  familiar,  in  now  lost  epic  form,  as  the 
Trojan  story  of  Homer  has  remained;  and  a  con- 
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secutive  group  of  three — ^Agamemnon,  the  Liba- 
tion Pourers  (Choephori),  and  the  Eumenides — 
relate,  in  magnificent  succession,  one  tremendous 
episode  of  the  Trojan  story  itself — ^that  fatal 
misery  of  the  house  of  Atreus  on  part  of  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  shade  of  Agamenuion 
touches  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey. 
The  central  figure  of  the  three  is  Orestes,  doomed 
by  ancestral  crime  to  matricidal  expiation,  itself 
freshly  criminal.  Every  one  of  these  seven  stories 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  came  to  see 
and  hear  how  iEschylus  would  set  them  forth; 
and  the  same  was  probably  true  of  all  his  many 
tragedies  now  long  lost. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  amazing  that  within  a 
few  years  an  open-air  performance  of  the  Aga- 
memnon, with  conjecturally  restored  music  and 
choral  movement,  proved  absorbingly  impressive 
to  American  audiences,  hardly  any  of  whom  knew 
a  word  of  Greek,  or  had  much  notion  of  the  story. 
Perplexed  though  they  may  have  been,  they  could 
not  help  feeling  the  colossal  power  of  this  pnmal 
dramatic  poetry;  and  whoever  was  among  them 
must  always  feel,  when  turning  to  the  printed 
text,  that  at  best  the  text  alone,  unacted  and  un- 
declaimed,  is  only  a  libretto.  Even  thus,  however, 
and  even  in  translation,  it  remains  grandly  poetic. 
The  time  you  may  give  to  Mrs.  Browning's  ver- 
sion of  Prometheus  Bound,  or  to  Robert  Brown- 
ing's version  of  the  Agamemnon — which,  if 
possible,  should  be  compared  with  the  freer  but 
clearer  version  by  Edward  Fitzgerald — will  no- 
wise be  wasted.  All  three  of  these  versions  are 
memorable  English  poems;  and  they  all  render 
in  English  something  of  the  spirit  which  keeps 
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alive  to  this  day  the  first  fully  developed  tragic 
poetry  of  Europe. 

The  essence  of  tragedy  is  to  be  found  in  an 
eternal  conflict  which  nothing  can  ever  long  dis- 
guise. Human  beings  come  into  this  world  amid 
environments  utterly  beyond  their  control;  no 
man  can  choose  his  parentage,  or  his  country,  or 
his  century,  or  his  station.  If  by  chance  men 
grow  to  maturity,  such  conditions  as  these  must 
aiways  to  no  small  degree  control  them — ^both 
physically  and  morally;  certain  deeds  may  be  in 
their  power,  more  must  always  stay  hopelessly 
beyond  it,  and  even  what  they  can  do  must  in- 
evitably be  conditioned  if  only  by  their  sense  of 
principle,  or  duty.  However  virtuous,  they  can- 
not escape  the  past.  Neither  can  they  avoid  the 
future.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  present, 
it  can  never  be  more  than  a  ceaselessly  shifting 
point  of  division  between  these  unfathomable 
depths.  And  in  the  depths  of  the  future  only 
one  fact  looms  certain:  human  life  must  swiftly 
end,  generation  after  generation,  in  human  death. 
Yet  on  what  men  do  while  their  fleeting  earthly 
existence  remains  conscious  must  depend  the  irrev- 
ocable heritage  to  be  borne  by  their  posterity; 
just  as  nothing  can  modify  what  has  been,  so 
nothing  can  modify  what  shall  have  been  when 
men  have  done  it.  For  a  httle  while  they  feel 
as  if  they  were  free  to  do  what  they  will;  so,  per- 
haps, if  we  grant  that  they  are  creatures  of  their 
past,  they  may  be;  even  if  they  be,  their  freedom 
can  last  no  longer  than  they  cast  their  shadows  in 
the  sunshine.  At  best,  Ufe  is  a  struggle,  during 
the  little  while  when  each  man  lives,  between  his 
individual  being  and  the  implacable  environments 
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of  the  past  which  is  behind  him  and  the  future 
which  must  soon  bring  his  earthly  existence  to  a 
close.  Fate  you  may  call  these  surroundings  of 
us  all,  or  whatever  else  you  will.  Nothing  can 
avert  them,  or  even  long  obscure  them.  In  the 
ceaseless  conflict  between  each  man  and  the 
uncontrollable  force  which  must  always  surround 
him  the  essence  of  tragedy  Ues. 

If  we  may  trust  those  who  know  iEschylus  best, 
no  poet  in  all  European  record  has  ever  more 
deeply  felt,  or  more  stupendously  set  forth,  this 
ultimate  tragic  truth.  What  is  more,  you  need 
go  no  further  than  the  English  versions  of  his 
work  on  which  we  have  already  touched,  to  make 
sure  that  he  is  essentially  aware  of  both  its  terms — 
of  environment  and  of  individual  consciousness. 
Pretty  clearly,  however,  and  perhaps  partly  be- 
cause he  is  the  first  great  master  of  that  species 
of  poetry  which  he  brought  into  enduring  European 
literature,  he  may  well  perplex  modern  readers  by 
the  intensity  with  which  he  dwells  on  the  fact  of 
environment,  as  distinguished  from  the  fact  of 
individual  existence.  Though  he  thus  gains  in 
grandeur,  he  inevitably  makes  less  intimate  and 
instant  appeal  to  human  sympathy.  In  his  Aga- 
memnon, for  example,  whether  you  have  the  for- 
tune to  have  seen  it  acted  or  like  most  of  us  must 
confine  yourself  to  its  printed  pages,  you  can 
hardly  help  so  deeply  feeling  the  sweep  of  fate 
that  you  half  forget  the  men  and  the  women, 
Agamemnon  himself  and  iEgisthus,  Clytemnestra 
and  Cassandra,  whom  this  fate  sweeps  on  towards 
their  doom.  At  best,  you  remember  how  the  sac- 
rifice of  Iphigenia,  years  before,  had  stirred  her 
mother  Clytemnestra  to  depths  which  could  not 
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dream  of  stillness  until  with  adultery  and  murder 
she  had  wrought  expiatory  vengeance  on  the  hus- 
band and  father  who  had  done  the  deed;  and  you 
feel,  in  turn,  how  nothing  less  than  the  expiatory 
vengeance  of  Orestes,  years  later,  which  plunges 
him,  as  the  murderer  of  his  mother,  into  new  and 
deeper  crime,  can  atone  for  the  doing  to  death 
of  his  father  Agamenmon.  What  manner  of  man 
Agamemnon  felt  himself  to  be  you  care  little  in 
comparison,  or  what  manner  of  woman  Clytem- 
nestra.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  is  by  reason  of  the 
constant  dominance,  throughout  the  drama,  of  the 
chorus;  partly,  however,  and  to  no  small  degree, 
it  comes  from  the  mood  of  the  poet  who  tells  the 
story.  Others  have  told  more  wondrously  what 
the  subtleties  of  hiunan  nature  are;  he  tells  best  of 
all  what  the  environment  must  forever  be  wherein 
for  its  little  while  himian  nature  has  struggled  and 
must  struggle  until  himianity  shall  come  to  an 
end. 

As  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,  the 
tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  though  itself  complete, 
does  not  stand  solitary  in  the  work  of  iEschylus. 
It  is  the  first  of  a  group  of  three  distinct  but 
consecutive  tragedies,  originally  made  for  con- 
secuti^^e  performance,  and  together  setting  forth 
a  story  too  extensive  to  be  comprised  in  any  single 
one.  Though  no  other  group  of  three  plays  hap- 
pens to  survive  from  Fifth  Century  Greece,  such 
groups,  at  least  when  the  Century  began,  were 
the  usual  form  in  which  tragic  poetry  was  written. 
They  are  commonly  called  Trilogies.  Among  the 
extant  works  of  iEschylus,  to  go  no  further,  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  is  known  to  have  been  the 
third  drama  of  a  trilogy  in  which  it  was  preceded 
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by  one  concerning  Laius  and  another  concerning 
(Edipus;  the  Prometheus  Bound  was  the  first  or 
the  second  drama  of  a  trilogy,  too,  where  it  was 
followed  by  a  drama  called  Prometheus  Unbound — 
though  whether  the  third  of  the  series,  which  was 
named  Prometheus  the  Fire  Bearer,  began  or  ended 
it  has  been  more  or  less  disputed.  Originally,  we 
are  told,  such  tragic  trilogies  were  regularly  fol- 
lowed by  a  fourth  drama,  of  distinctly  different 
character,  where  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
Satyrs,  and  the  subject,  whether  connected  with 
the  trilogy  or  not,  was  treated  in  a  spirit  of  broad 
and  ribald  burlesque.  The  only  extant  example 
of  such  comic  afterpiece,  however,  chances  to  be 
a  dreary  drama  of  Euripides  called  the  Cyclops; 
it  concerns  the  adventure  of  Odysseus  with  Pol- 
yphemus, it  is  animated — if  at  all — only  by  the 
buffoonery  of  conventional  drunkenness,  and  those 
who  know  it  in  Greek  generally  pronounce  it  as 
empty  in  the  original  as  it  is  when  translated.^ 
We  therefore  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
an  iEschylean  tetralogy — as  the  full  group  was 
called,  of  three  tragic  dramas  followed  by  a  comic 
— may  originally  have  been  like.  Without  the 
trilogy  of  which  Orestes  is  the  central  figure,  we 
should  be  equally  in  the  dark  concerning  the  three 
tragic  dramas,  taken  by  themselves. 

Of  this  remaining  trilogy,  the  first  part — the 
Agamemnon — is  the  most  interesting,  perhaps  the 
most  powerful,  and  certainly  the  only  one  which 
has  been   translated   into  anything  like  English 


*  It  it  fair  to  add  that  Shelley  translated  the  Cyclops  and  that  many  of 
hit  devotees  agree  with  him  that  the  play  is  delightfully  funny.  Somehow* 
though,  you  must  worship  Shelley  very  religiously  if  you  would  share  his 
of  fun. 
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poetry;  it  is  consequently  more  positively  mem- 
orable than  either  of  the  dramas  which  follow  it. 
For  our  present  purpose,  however,  the  second  play 
of  the  series — ^the  Choephori,  or  the  Libation 
Pourers,  as  the  title  is  usually  translated — ^is  in  one 
respect  more  interesting  to  novices  who  desire  any 
definite  impresrfon  of  iEschylus.  The  most  nearly 
satisfactory  English  translation  is  probably  that 
of  Doctor  Plumptre — ^pedestrian  and  uninspired, 
but  nevertheless  literate.  Similar  in  general  treat- 
ment to  the  AgamemncHi,  it  deals  with  the  story  of 
Orestes  and  his  sister  Electra — ^the  children  of 
Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.  Electra  has  re- 
mained at  Argos,  with  her  mother,  who  has  mar- 
ried iEgisthus;  but  Electra  has  never  for  an  in- 
stant forgotten  her  pious  duty  to  the  memory 
of  her  murdered  father.  Orestes  has  long  dis- 
appeared; no  one  knows  whether  he  is  aUve  or 
dead.  At  length,  he  secretly  returns,  pays  due 
filial  honour  to  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  makes 
himself  known  to  Electra,  and  with  her  aid  avenges 
their  father  by  taking  the  lives  both  of  their 
mother  and  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  first 
the  adulterous  paramour  of  Clytemnestra  and 
later  accomphce  in  Clytemnestra's  crime.  Where- 
upon, the  Furies  swarm  about  Orestes,  avenging 
his  mother,  and  driving  him  into  renewed  and 
maddened  exile.  Give  yourself  up  to  the  story, 
and  you  can  hardly  fail  somehow  to  feel  the 
imaginative  power  with  which  iEschylus  has  told 
it;  yet  you  can  hardly  fail,  either,  to  feel  that  his 
whole  way  of  telling  it  is  almost  an  obstacle  to 
any  modem  mind.  We  are  used  now  to  dramas 
where  the  incidents  and  the  characters  are  pre- 
sented as  if  they  were  visibly  and  audibly  before 
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us;  compared  with  any  such  method,  that  of 
iEschylus  seems  ahnost  ritual — more  nearly  like 
the  solenm  recital  of  some  Scriptural  story  in  an 
elaborate  religious  ceremony.  To  get  the  full 
eflPect  you  must  probably  read,  and  ponder  on,  the 
whole  short  drama;  the  Greek  has  in  all  only  one 
thousand  and  seventy-four  lines.  If  you  lack 
time  or  patience  for  such  reading,  you  may  find 
something  of  the  effect  in  the  portion  between  the 
first  speech  of  Electra^  and  heiBi  full  acknowledg- 
ment that  Orestes  may  be  close  at  hand;^  her 
exchange  of  speeches  with  the  chorus,  for  example, 
resembles  a  responsive  chant,  like  that  of  the 
Anglican  Psalter. 

The  reason  why  this  drama  may  interest  us 
more  than  the  others  in  the  trilogy  is  accidental. 
A  drama  on  the  same  subject  by  Sophocles  hap- 
pens to  have  been  preserved;  and  so  has  one  by 
Euripides.  This  opportimity  for  observing  how 
the  three  great  tragic  dramatists  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury dealt,  each  characteristically,  with  the  same 
story  is  unique.  What  in  each  case  is  something 
less  than  the  best  work  of  its  author,  therefore 
becomes,  for  our  present  purpose,  his  most  cer- 
tainly distinct. 

in 

SOPHOCLES 

The  surviving  work  of  Sophocles,  the  second 
great  tragic  poet  of  the  Fifth  Century,  includes,  f^ 
like  that  of  iEschylus,  only  seven  dramas,  selected 
and    preserved    for    educational    purposes,    and 

>  line  8S;  Plmnptre,  line  86.  '  line  810;  Plumptre.  line  80S. 
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supplemented  by  fragments  of  others,  often  very 
short,  which  have  happened  to  be  quoted  by  later 
authors  of  classic  antiquity.  The  subjects  of  his 
seven  extant  dramas  resemble  those  of  the  ex- 
tant dramas  of  his  great  predecessor.  One,  the 
Maidens  of  Trachis,  concerns  prehistoric  legend — 
the  story  of  Heracles,  or  Hercules  as  Roman  and 
later  times  have  often  called  him,  unwittingly  done 
to  death  by  his  wife  Dejanira  with  the  pK>isoned 
robe  of  the  slaughtered  centaur  Nessus.  Three, 
and  on  the  whole  the  most  memorable,  concern — 
though  not  as  a  formal  trilogy — ^the  Theban 
story:  (Edipus  the  King,  (Edipus  at  Colonus,  and 
Antigone.  The  remaining  three — ^Philoctetes, 
Ajax,  and  Electra — concern  separate  episodes  in 
the  story  of  Troy.  All  these  subjects,  and  all 
those  of  his  numerous  dramas  which  have  not 
been  preserved,  were  perfectly  familiar,  Uke  the 
subjects  treated  by  iEschylus,  to  the  audience 
for  whom  he  wrote.  What  appealed  to  their 
interest  was  not  the  story  of  any  of  these  tragi 
poenis;  it  was  the  manner  in  which  this  story  wa 
presented  by  the  poet. 

Though  the  life  of  Sophocles  overlapped  that 
(of  iEschylus  for  some  forty  years,  and  though  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  years  they  were  artistic 
rivals,  the  younger  tragic  poet  really  belonged  to 
a  later  generation.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  where  iEschylus  fought,  Sophocles  was 
no  more  than  five  years  old;  on  the  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  where  again  iEschylus 
fought,  Sophocles — who  was  somewhere  about 
fifteen  years  old  and  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably handsome — was  called  upon,  if  we  may  trust 
tradition,  only  to  take  part  in  a  choral  ode,  cele- 
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brating  the  Grecian  victory.  It  was  eleven  or 
twelve  years  later,  in  468,  that  he  is  first  reported 
to  have  won  the  prize  for  tragic  poetry.  The 
power  thus  attested  he  retained,  seemingly  un- 
diminished, throughout  his  long  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  dying  only  a 
year  or  two  before  the  fall  of  Athens  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  His  full  maturity  ac- 
cordingly came  when  Athens  was  at  the  very 
height  of  Peridean  pK)wer;  and,  though  he  saw  this 
power  bent,  he  did  not  survive  till  the  moment 
when  it  was  broken.  By  chance,  perhaps  the 
most  impressive  pK)rtrait-statue  of  all  European 
antiquity  makes  his  aspect  now  almost  as  familiar 
as  his  name.  It  is  not  of  his  time,  nor  even  itself 
an  original  work  of  art;  it  is  thought  to  be  a  mar- 
ble copy  of  a  bronze  statue  set  up  at  Athens  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  after  he  died.  Taken  only  as 
it  stands  now,  however,  in  the  Lateran  Museum  at 
Rome,  it  seems  incomparable.  He  looks,  as  some- 
body has  said,  like  one  who  has  risen  in  response 
to  the  applause  which  is  his  due;  and  through- 
out twenty-five  centuries  this  applause  has  never 
ceased. 

Yet  any  modem  reader  who  should  approach 
his  work  by  itself,  particularly  in  translation — 
and  no  English  translation  of  it  has  such  literary 
merit  as  has  been  attained  in  translations  from 
iEschylus  and  from  Euripides — may  well  find  it 
perplexing,  at  least  to  begin  with.  It  was  made 
for  presentation  imder  the  same  conditions  which 
surrounded  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus;  as  in  them, 
a  considerable,  even  though  clearly  a  smaller, 
part  of  its  utterance  is  assigned  to  the  chorus,  and 
its  formal  methods  are  widely  different  from  any 
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to  which  we  are  now  used.  We  have  utterly  lost 
both  the  music  and  the  rhythmic  motions  which 
were  originally  part  of  it.  Taken  by  themselves, 
therefore,  we  may  well  find  the  texts  of  Sophocles 
perplexing,  archaically  strange.  The  moment  we 
compare  them  with  the  work  of  iEschylus,  how- 
ever, they  take  on  another  aspect.  To  discuss 
whether  this  aspect  is  higher  or  lower,  better  or 
worse,  would  be  fruitless,  and  perhaps  imperti- 
nent. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  two  things — 
-^Sophocles  is  clearly  different  from  iEschylus,  and 
^  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  difference  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  treats  his  subjects  with  I  > 
something  far  more  like  hiunan  sympaUiy.  This!  < 
difference  is  analogous  to  that  between  the  earlier 
sculpture  of  Greece  and  the  Phidian  sculpture 
of  Periclean  Athens;  something  like  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  development  of  widely  different 
phases  of  European  art — such  as  Italian  painting, 
or  the  English  drama  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
King  James  the  Pirst.  If  one  may  generalise, 
when  a  great  school  of  expression  dealing  with  any 
kind  of  hiunan  affairs  has  gathered  new  creative 
energy,  it  begins  by  breaking  the  bonds  of  out- 
worn convention  and  proceeds  to  closer  and  closer 
imitation  of  actuality,  im til  the  sense  of  actuality 
— or  perhaps  a  sense  of  the  new  conventions  whidi 
have  incidentally  come  into  being — freshly  limits 
and  finally  smothers  its  imaginative  impulse. 
There  is  hardly  anywhere  a  clearer  instance  of 
what  this  generaUsation  means,  at  least  in  its 
earher  phase,  than  you  may  find  when  you  con- 
sider the  work  of  Sophocles  not  alone  but  in  its 
relation  to  that  of  the  pK)et,  a  generation  older,  who 
had  virtually  created  the  tragic  poetry  of  Europe. 
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The  real,  permanent  relation  between  ^schylus 
and  Sophocles  is  implied  in  what,  even  now,  is 
generally  said  or  written  about  them  by  those 
who  know  and  love  them  best.    You  may  have 
read  much  concerning  ^schylus  without  finding 
your  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  per- 
sonages in  his  dramas;    what  his  admirers  dwell 
on  is  rather  his  dramas  as  they  stand  complete — 
setting  forth  with  imsurpassed  grandeur  of  both 
conception  and  diction  how  the  sweep  of  irrevoca-  ^ 
ble  fate  whirls  to  doom  the  conscious  beings  who 
for  a  little  while  raise  their  heads  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  relentless  stream  of  Ufe.    The  moment 
you  turn  to  what  is  said  or  written  about  Soph- 
ocles, you  will  grow  aware  of  a  difference:  at  least 
before  long,  your  attention  will  be  called,  even 
though  you  hardly  know  quite  how,  to  the  grandly         ^     . 
generalised  yet  human  beings  to  whom  his  imagi-       ,    -     ^  ^ 
nation  has  given  individual  life.     In  the  sense  in      1^^  ^^^ 
which  men  discuss  a  character  of  Shakspere's,     ^^-^  ^^  "-^ 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  character  among      'SV^^.^e^.^^ot. 
the  personages  of  iEschylus;  but  you  will  find  the     ^'--^^^  ^^^ 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  for  example,  or  his  CEdipus,  eX^^^^^x 

almost  as  distinct  and  as  inexhaustible  to  those 
who  love  his  work  as  Hamlet  is  or  Lady  Macbeth 
to  those  who  love  their  Shakspere.  Something 
similar  is  impUed  in  the  effect  of  his  dramas  when 
performed  before  modem  audiences.  As  we  have 
already  reminded  ourselves,  a  performance  of  the 
Agamenmon  of  iEschylus,  in  open  American  air, 
with  restored  music  and  choral  procession,  was 
deeply  and  absorbingly  impressive.  Even  those 
who  felt  its  splendour  most  profoundly,  however, 
can  hardly  imagine  how  this  tragic  thing  could  be 
pent  within  the  walls  and  the  roof  of  such  a  theatre 
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as  we  are  now  used  to.  The  CEdipus  of  Sophocles, 
on  the  other  hand,  Uterally  translated  into  both 
English  and  French,  has  occasionally  been  acted, 
with  tremendous  effect,  on  our  regular  stage.  Those 
who  saw  Mounet-Sully  play  the  part,  with  all  the 
modernities  of  lights  and  scenery  about  him,  had 
little  sense  of  strangeness  in  the  drama;  what  they 
felt  was  rather  its  power  and  his  as  he  embodied 
an  antique  but  human  character.  The  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  in  short,  proved  capable  of  transla- 
tion not  only  into  a  living  language  but  even  into 
the  theatrical  terms  of  the  present  day.  Though, 
Uke  the  text  of  iBschylus,  the  text  of  Sophocles  is 
only  a  Ubretto,  such  as  that  of  a  Wagner  music 
drama  might  be  if  both  the  music  and  the  original 
methods  of  acting  were  completely  lost,  the  text  of 
Sophocles,  alone  and  unsupported,  proves  to  this 
day  not  only  enduringly  poetic,  but  also  dramat- 
ically practicable. 

The  most  memorable  characters  in  the  extant 
work  of  Sophocles  are  CEdipus  and  Antigone;  his 
most  pK)werful  dramas  are  certainly  those  which 
bear  their  names.  By  comparing  either  of  these 
with  the  Prometheus  Bound  or  with  the  Aga- 
memnon of  iEschylus,  you  may  most  impressively 
come  to  feel  the  characteristics  of  each  great 
tragic  poet  when  at  his  best.  As  we  have  already 
reminded  ourselves,  however,  the  accident  that 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles  deals  with  the  subject 
with  which  iEschylus  deals  in  the  Choephori,  or 
Libation  Pourers,  makes  a  comparison  between 
these  somewhat  secondary  tragedies  more  definite 
and  therefore  perhaps  more  suitable  for  our  im- 
mediate purpose.^    Fully  to  feel  the  difference, 

» C/.  p.  61. 
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you  should  read  both  of  them  through — ^no  great 
task,  for  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  has  only  1510 
lines,  which  added  to  the  1074  lines  of  the  Cho- 
ephori  make  no  more  than  2584  lines  in  all.  A 
mere  comparison  of  the  opening  scenes,  however, 
win  go  far  to  define  the  contrast.  In  both  plays, 
Orestes  presently  appears,  secretly  returning  to 
pay  filial  honours  to  the  tomb  of  his  father,  Aga- 
memnon; in  both  he  is  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Pylades,  who  speaks  in  neither.  In  the  Cho- 
ephori,  however,  Orestes  proceeds  at  once  to  per- 
form his  ceremonial  duty,  almost  as  a  priest  might 
do  reverence  before  an  altar;  his  conduct  is  not 
human  but  ritual.  In  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  comes  in  with  him  a  name- 
less attendant — called  a  pedagogue  in  the  Greek 
— whose  prologue-like  opening  speech  states  to 
him  and  incidentally  to  the  audience  where  they 
are  and  what  is  the  general  situation;  and  his 
own  answer  to  this  speech,  before  the  voice  of 
Electra  is  heard  behind  the  scene,  sets  forth  what 
in  every  sense  of  the  term  we  may  call  a  plot; 
here,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  ritual  at  all. 

A  similar  contrast  you  will  find  by  comparing  the 
passages  in  the  two  plays  concerning  the  way  in 
which  the  return  of  Orestes  comes  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Electra.  We  have  already  touched  on 
the  ritual  treatment  of  this  matter  by  iEschylus; 
in  the  Choephori,  Electra  goes  straight  to  her 
father's  tomb,  and  there  discovers  the  tress  of 
hair  which  Orestes  has  ceremonially  depK)sited 
u[)on  it.  In  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  on  the  other 
hand,^  her  sister,  Chrysothemis,  comes  joyously 
in,  with  the  tress  of  hair  which  she  has  found  on 

1  Lines  871-98S;  Plumptre,  lines  871-9S2. 
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the  tomb  and  believes  to  have  been  cut  from  the 
head  of  Orestes,  and  Electra  for  a  long  time  can- 
not be  persuaded  that  it  is  his.  An  even  sharper 
contrast  may  be  found  by  comparing  the  passages 
about  the  death  of  Cly tenmestra :  in  iEschylus/ 
after  what  amounts  to  a  solemn  responsive  duet, 
she  is  led  off  to  slaughter;  in  Sophocles,^  having 
been  induced  to  suppose  Orestes  dead,  she  is  be- 
hind the  scene,  contentedly  preparing  for  his 
formal  funeral,  and  you  hear  her  cries  of  despair 
when  he  reveals  himself  and  strikes  her  down. 
Electra,  in  this  case,  who  at  that  period  of  the 
action  has  long  disappeared  from  the  Choephori, 
stays  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  Ustening  to  the 
sounds  of  horror,  and  so  rejoiced  that  the  murder 
of  her  father  is  avenged  as  for  the  while  to  forget 
how  this  vengeance  could  have  been  achieved 
only  by  the  murder  of  her  mother.  These  com- 
parisons, as  we  ponder  on  them,  may  well  make 
us  feel  almost  as  if  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles  were 
conceived  and  set  forth  in  modem  terms. 

To  correct  such  impression,  we  need  only  re- 
turn to  this  tragedy  by  itself.  The  moment  we 
forget  ^schylus,  Sophocles  must  appear  to  us 
almost  as  remote  as  the  older  poet.  Though  in 
Sophocles  the  chorus  is  decidedly  less  prominent 
than  in  -ffischylus,  the  chorus  even  in  Sophocles 
might  well  impress  any  uninitiated  reader  of  these 
days  as  the  most  conspicuous  and  perplexing 
feature  of  his  dramatic  method.  Accepting  this, 
too,  a  modem  reader  might  well  feel  his  sense  and 
his  presentation  of  the  sweep  of  fate — of  the  en- 
vironment which  must  always  and  forever  relent- 

>  Lines  002-020;  Plumptie,  lines  800-017. 
s  Lines  1808-1421;  Plumptre,  lines  1808-1421. 
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lessly  surround  humanity — ^to  be  the  dominant 
note  of  his  work;  and  his  sense  of  the  other  factor 
ii\  tragedy,  of  the  himianity  which  fate  besets 
during  our  Uttle  while  of  anxious  Ufe,  to  be  at 
best  rudimentary.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
beyond  any  other  tragic  poet  in  the  Uterature  of 
Europe  Sophocles  was  profoundly  and  equally 
aware  of  both  terms  in  that  tremendous  conflict 
between  humanity  and  its  environment  wherein 
the  essence  of  tragedy  lies;  and  therefore  that  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  poetic  genius  may  be 
found  in  the  balance  with  which  he  keeps  himself 
from  laying  undue  stress  on  either  term  of  the 
conflict. 

Some  such  balance  those  who  know  him  best 
discern  even  in  the  detail  of  his  poetry.  Above 
and  beyond  all  else,  he  has  the  serene  poise  of 
mastery.  Thus,  more  than  the  elder  tragic  poet 
whose  work  began  earher  than  his,  and  more  than 
the  younger  tragic  poet  who  was  the  contemporary 
of  his  later  days,  he  seems  in  the  end  to  embody 
the  most  deeply  characteristic  spirit  of  his  time. 
His  long  life  began  only  a  few  years  after  the  Fifth 
Century  began,  and  ended  only  a  few  years  before 
it  ended.  His  maturity  came  literally  in  the  full 
Age  of  Pericles  at  the  very  time  when  the  Parthe- 
non was  built,  and  when  Phidias  made  sculpture 
at  once  ideal  and  real.  The  words  Periclean, 
Phidian,  and  Sophoclean  mean,  in  different  ways, 
the  same  thing;  and  there  is  no  fourth  to  match 
them. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Sophocles  wrote  on 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  Century,  his  quahty  as  a 
tragic  poet  was  fully  developed  by  the  year  450. 
^schylus  was  then  dead.     Even  if  the  Fifth  Cen- 
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tury  had  no  other  claim  to  place  in  the  traditions 
of  European  literature,  the  first  half  of  the  Century 
would  therefore  be  enduringly  memorable  for 
having  added  to  the  traditions  of  epic,  didactic^ 
and  lyric  poetry  which  it  inherited  a  fourth  tradi- 
tion which  it  created.  During  these  fifty  years 
iEschylus  brought  tragic  poetry  into  lasting  ex- 
istence; and  Sophocles  brought  it  well  within  the 
range  of  human  sympathy. 


•  • 


IV 

HERODOTUS 

At  just  about  the  time  when  tragic  poetry  had 
thus  developed  its  most  beautiful '  balance,  an- 
other kind  of  literature,  widely  different  in  both 
form  and  purpose,  first  took  permanent  shape. 
Its  purpose  was  not  to  celebrate  legend  or  to  ex- 
press imaginative  emotion  but  intelligently  to  re- 
cord facts — to  tell  as  truthfully  as  might  be  how 
the  Greek  world  where  the  writers  lived  had  orig- 
inated and  was  behaving.  Its  form  was  accord- 
ingly free  from  the  shackles  of  metre,  and  far 
more  nearly  resembled  the  language  used  in  daily 
fife;  we  have  long  called  this  form  prose.  Neither 
purpose  nor  form  was  a  novelty;  both  had  existed 
perhaps  immemorially.  Until  this  period,  how- 
ever, neither  had  so  highly  developed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  literary  masterpiece ;  or,  if  by  chance  either 
had,  no  such  masterpiece  has  been  preserved. 
The  work  of  the  first  two  surviving  Greek  his- 
torians, on  the  other  hand,  has  qualities  which 
have  hardly  been  surpassed.  For  narrative  skill 
and  sustained  interest  Herodotus  remains  endur- 
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ingly  excellent;  for  thoughtful  and  animated  state- 
ment of  contemj)orary  fact,  no  writer  has  excelled 
Thucydides;  and  together  they  give  us  a  marvel- 
teus  impression  of  how  the  Fifth  Century  began 
and  how  it  ended. 

Both  of  them  wfere  contemporary  with  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  career  of  Sophocles,  and  both 
might  have  seen  or  known  Euripides,  too,  the 
third  and  IrfSt  great  writer  of  Greek  tragedy. 
Thucydides  was  also  contempK>rary  with  much  of 
the  carper  of  Aristophanes,  our  only  surviving 
writer  of  Greek  comedy.  For  reasons  of  chronol- 
ogy, therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  more  obvious 
reason  that  on  general  priiiciples  a  given^  kind  of 
literature  may  conveniently  be  treated  all  at  once, 
it  may  now  seem  volatile  to  distract  attention 
from  the^ater  course  of  Fifth  Century  drama  to 
that  of  history  as  written  in  the  Fifth  Century. 
Two  considerations,  however,  justify  this  inter- 
ruption: quite  to  understand  the  change  in  the 
drama,  we  shall  be  the  better  for  reminding  our- 
selves afresh  of  the  historical  circumstances  which 
surrounded  it;  and  any  reader  who  has  cared  to 
turn,  as  he  reads,  to  the  texts  we  have  touched  on, 
may  well  have  found  his  task  by  this  time  some- 
thing of  a  strain.  Poetry  is  not  only  harder  to 
read  than  prose,  but  lends  itself  much  less  readily 
to  translation.  Just  here,  prose  gives  us  what 
,  Herodotus  often  and  deliberately  gave  those  whom 
he  addressed — a  welcome  chance  to  take  breath. 

In  so  doing,  though,  we  must  freshly  remember 
one  feature  which  all  antique  prose  had  in  com- 
mon with  antique  poetry,  and  which  modern  prose 
and  even  modem  poetry  has  considerably  if  not 
altogether  lost.     Nowadays  we  read  print  with 
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little  sense  that  the  words  before  us  were  originally 
symbols  representing  vocal  sounds.  At  least  undl 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,^  few  thought  of  a 
written  page  as  anything  else  than  a  memorandum 
from  which  somebody  might  read  aloud.  The 
moment,  consequently,  that  you  compare  any 
translation  of  Greek  prose  with  the  original  text, 
you  must  begin  to  feel  how  much  of  the  original 
has  been  lost.  In  the  original,  it  is  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  voice  from  laying  stress  on  the  word 
which  has  most  meaning;  in  almost  any  modem 
version,  it  is  almost  as  hard  not  to  throw  your 
emphasis  on  words  more  or  less  insignificant. 
Ancient  words  were  always  addressed  to  the  ear; 
modem  words  are  generally  addressed  to  the  eye. 
Granting  this,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  substance  of  voiceless  prose  is  far  less 
hard  to  grasp  than  that  of  voiceless  verse;  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  prose  is  not  to  stir  or  to 
edify  but  to  inform. 

Herodotus  has  so  long  been  called  the  father  of 
history  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  his  perhaps 
,  deeper  claim  to  respect:  so  far  as  surviving  Eu- 
ropean literature  goes,  he  is  also  the  father  of 
prose,  almost  as  distinctly  as  Homer  is  the  father 
of  poetry.  Though  both  had  predecessors,  both 
so  eclipsed  their  predecessors  as  to  make  them, 
from  our  point  of  view,  virtually  invisible.  In  an 
auroral  past,  however,  antique  to  Greece  itself. 
Homer  stays  primally  and  almost  legendarily  im- 
personal; Herodotus,  in  the  full  light  of  a  re- 
corded century,  is  distinctly  individual.  A  gentle- 
man of  Halicamassus,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  bom 
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about  half-way  between  the  battles  of  Marathon 
and  of  Salamis.  His  birthplace,  though  Greek 
by  origin  and  tradition,  was  under  Persian  domin- 
ion; his  general  situation  may  therefore  be  Ukened 
to  that  of  a  good  French  Alsatian  bom  between 
1870  and  1914.  His  natural  sympathy  was  with 
one  side  of  a  great  conflict;  his  youthful  surround- 
ings went  far  to  make  him  famUiar  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  other.  He  had  the  best 
of  Greek  education;  among  the  writers  we  have 
touched  on  he  quotes  Homer,  Hesiod,  Alcseus, 
Sappho,  Pindar,  and  ^schylus — ^and  he  quotes 
many  more  now  known  only  by  name,  or  from 
fragments.  When  he  was  about  twenty  years  old, 
political  troubles  at  Halicamassus,  which  resulted 
in  the  execution  of  at  least  one  of  his  kinsmen, 
appear  to  have  driven  him  from  his  native  city, 
never  to  return  there.  The  details  of  his  wanderings 
and  of  his  travels  are  not  clearly  determined;  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  for  a  while  resi- 
dent at  Athens,  when  the  power  of  Pericles  was 
flourishing,  that  at  one  time  or  another  he  jour- 
neyed not  only  over  the  whole  Greek  world  but 
into  outlying  regions  like  Scythia  and  Egypt,  that 
the  merit  of  his  historical  work  was  fully  recog- 
nised, and  that  because  the  constitution  of  Athens 
forbade  him  as  foreign-bom  to  attain  full  rights 
of  citizenship  there  he  became  a  citizen  of  Thurii, 
an  Athenian  colony  in  Southern  Italy,  where  he 
died  at  somewhere  about  the  age  of  sixty. 

His  general  sympathies,  at  least  as  his  work  re- 
veals them,  were  nevertheless  enthusiastically 
Athenian.  The  opening  paragraph  of  his  History, 
virtually  a  compact  preface,  states  his  purpose  to 
set  forth  the  great  and  marvellous  deeds  of  both 
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Greeks  and  Barbarians, — a  term  by  which  he  really 
means  the  Persians  and  the  peoples  who  came 
mider  Persian  dominion, — and  the  causes  which 
brought  them  to  war.  Another  way  of  putting 
this  would  be  to  say  that  in  the  full  light  of  Fifth 
Century  Athens  he  set  himself  the  task  of  telling 
how  the  Greece  of  which  Athens  was  the  momen- 
tary leader  had  grown  into  its  independent  national 
consciousness. 

Evidently,  this  Greece  was  surrounded  by  re- 
gions which  it  called  barbarous;  evidently,  too, 
both  Greece  and  its  Barbary  had  emerged  from  an 
antiquity  already  as  immemorial  as  any  antiquity 
is  now.  Something  of  these  circumstances,  as  they 
concerned  both  space  and  time,  had  been  recorded 
by  earlier  geographers  or  chroniclers;  and  so  had 
the  principal  facts  of  Grecian  topography  and 
story.  This  material,  however,  of  which  Herod- 
otus apparently  made  full  use,  had  never  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  enduring  literature.  He  sup- 
plemented it  by  wide  travel  and  extensive  personal 
inquiry.  He  deliberately  put  it  into  a  form  which 
he  meant  to  be  permanent;  and,  for  want  of  satis- 
factory prose  models,  he  carefully  imitated  the 
methods  of  Homer,  to  the  point  of  breaking  by 
frequent  episode  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  tedium  of  narrative  too  long  sustained.  There 
was  never  more  conscientious  artist  than  this 
Father  of  History  and  of  Prose,  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  how  Greece  came  to  her  victory  over 
Persia,  and  fortunate  enough  to  do  his  work  be- 
fore time  had  swiftly  shown  how  short  the  Ufe  of 
politically  independent  Greece  was  to  be. 

As  his  history  has  come  down  to  us,  it  is  divided 
into  nine  books,  each  conveniently  named  for  one 
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of  the  Muses.  Professor  Bury*  points  out  that 
this  division,  though  made  by  Alexandrian  editors 
under  the  Ptolemies,  really  indicates  the  structure 
of  the  work,  and  also  that  the  whole  work  might 
have  been  further  grouped  in  three  triads,  each 
consisting  of  three  Books.  There  are  reasons  to 
think  that  the  last  three  Books,  which  deal  with 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  final  defeat  of  the 
Persians— bringing  into  literature  the  names  of 
Thermopylae,  Salamis,  and  Plataa, — were  written 
first;  and  that  the  other  six — the  first  three  con- 
cerning the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  of  Cambyses,  and 
the  second  three  concerning  that  of  Darius  and 
culminating  with  the  Greek  victory  at  Marathon, 
were  added  as  a  colossal  and  magnificent  introduc- 
tion. However  this  may  be,  the  nine  Books,  as 
we  have  them,  are  composed  together  with  re- 
markable artistic  skill,  leading  us  excursively  but 
surely  from  legendary  antiquity,  and  often  through 
remote  regions,  to  that  climax  of  Greek  warfare 
when,  as  we  can  now  see,  what  for  the  while  ap- 
peared only  the  defeat  of  Persians  finally  assured 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  and  the  civilisation 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  Asiatic,  has  now  for 
twenty-five  centuries  been  European.  The  story 
they  tell  is  that  of  the  manner  in  which  our  whole 
Western  world  was  bom. 

Herodotus  is  by  no  means  a  philosophic  his- 
torian. All  he  surely  does  is  to  collect  facts  as 
well  as  he  can,  and  to  set  them  forth  in  fluent  and 
pleasant  narrative  style.  He  is  more  nearly  criti- 
cal, however,  than  you  might  at  first  think.  An 
amusing  example  of  his  method  and  his  limitation 
occurs  in  his  account  of  Egypt.     Cambyses,  the 

'  The  Andent  Greek  Hutorians  (Harv^  Lectures),  1909,  p.  38, 
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successor  of  Cyrus  on  the  Persian  throne,  added 
this  already  immemorially  antique  dominion  to 
those  of  the  Persian  crown.  Egypt  accordingly 
coming  within  the  range  of  Herodotus,  he  devoted 
the  whole  Second  Book  of  his  History  to  an  account, 
descriptive  and  historical,  of  this  perennially  fas- 
cinating region;  and  until  modem  ingenuity  de- 
ciphered hieroglyphic  inscriptions  and  otherwise 
discovered  the  actual  facts  of  Egyptian  history 
through  tens  of  centuries,  Egyptian  tradition  as 
known  to  Europeans  was  mostly  based  on  Herod- 
otus. Many  of  his  names,  indeed,  still  familiarly 
persist — Cheops,  for  example,  Mycerinus,  and 
Rhampsinit;  it  is  not  very  long  since  his  name  of 
Sesostris  was  generally  replaced  by  the  true  one 
of  Rameses;  and  so  on.  He  was  not  content  to 
learn  his  Egypt  from  record  or  report,  or  such 
works  as  the  geography  of  Hecatseus,  now  no  longer 
in  existence,  which  he  is  thought  to  have  availed 
himself  of  in  a  manner  such  as  modem  prejudice 
would  hold  plagiaristic.  He  travelled  to  Egj^t, 
he  saw  all  he  could  there,  and  he  made  every  in- 
quiry in  his  power.  Among  other  things,  of  course, 
he  visited  the  pyramids,  already,  though  not  yet 
ruinous,  more  than  three  thousand  years  old;  and 
he  gives  a  probably  correct  account  of  how  they 
were  built.  Naturally,  however,  he  was  unabls 
to  read  hieroglyphic  inscriptions;  so  he  unsus- 
piciously  accepted,  and  set  down,  the  statement 
of  his  local  guide — an  evident  pleasantry,  most 
likely  provoked  by  vexatious  questioning — that 
the  inscription  on  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which 
was  probably  the  "cartouched"  name  of  that  half- 
legendary  monarch,  recorded  how  much  had  been 
spent  for  the  radishes,  leeks,  and  onions  consumed 
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by  the  workmen  who  had  built  this  artificial  moun- 
tain;^ and  he  proceeds  to  conjecture  how  much 
more  must  have  been  spent  for  tools,  clothing, 
and  solidly  nutritious  food.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
he  was  not  often  caught  so  napping;  the  quiet 
good  sense  of  his  comment  on  the  preposterous 
story  is  far  more  characteristic.  His  implication, 
too,  that  these  luckless  labourers  had  no  wages 
seems  to  be  true. 

Even  though  he  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  final 
authority  on  history,  accordingly,  he  may  be  con- 
fidently regarded  as  an  honest  story-teller,  who 
not  only  tells  us  most  of  what  we  know  about  such 
memorable  facts  as  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and 
Salamis,  and  such  memorable  personages  as  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  Miltiades,  Leonidas,  and  Themistocles, 
but  also,  in  his  matchless  episodic  digressions,  col- 
lects an  incomparable  treasury  of  legend,  tradition, 
and  anecdote.  He  can  never  cease  to  be  interest- 
ing; and  there  are  few  clearer  contrasts  between 
the-mood  of  Europe  and  that  of  Asia  than  you  will 
find  by  comparing  his  narrative  with  that  in  the 
Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  His  Egypt,  for 
example,  though  resembling  that  of  Joseph,  and 
of  Moses,  and  of  their  Pharaohs,  is  in  many  as- 
pects much  more  Uke  ours. 

The  substance  of  his  work  lends  itself  far  more 
readily  to  translation  than  can  ever  be  the  case 
with  poetry,  or  with  prose  whose  purpose  is  more 
or  less  poetic.  In  Rawhnson's  English  version — 
on  the  whole  our  best — he  stays  thoroughly  reada- 
ble. Almost  the  only  device  which  has  become 
quite  strange  nowadays  is  one  which  may  be  due 
partly  to  his  study  of  Homer  as  a  narrative  model, 

<n.i25. 
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and  partly  to  the  fact  that  his  work  was  written 
to  be  read  aloud.  Instead  of  telling  what  eminent 
men  thought  and  purposed^  he  deliberately  puts 
declamatory  speeches  into  their  mouths,  more  or 
less  like  those  uttered  by  Homeric  heroes;  a  casual 
example  may  be  found  in  what  M iltiades  says  to 
Callimachus  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon.^ This  convention  was  followed  by  most  of 
the  ancient  historians^  Greek  or  Latin ;  and  a  trace 
of  it  survives  even  in  the  imaginary  eloquence  at- 
tributed to  John  Adams  by  Daniel  Webster  when 
called  on,  in  1826,  to  eulogise  the  lately  dead  sec- 
ond President  of  the  United  States.  Tliese  formal 
declamations,  however,  leave  undisturbed  the  nar- 
rative and  anecdote  which  surround  them.  So 
long  as  men  like  good  stories  well  told,  they  will 
not  tire  of  Herodotus. 

Not  long  after  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century, 
accordingly,  Greek  Uterature  already  had  both 
poetry — epic,  didactic,  lyric,  and  dramatic — ^and 
admirable  narrative  prose.  To  this  point,  also, 
the  course  of  Greek  literature,  like  that  of  plastic 
art  in  Greece,  had  shown  little  symptom  of  decline. 
Each  new  phase  of  it  had  created  an  unprecedented 
type  which  has  endured. 


THUCYDroES 

By  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century  Thucydides, 
the  second  of  the  great  Greek  historians,  was  cer- 
tainly alive,  and  may  have  been  some  twenty 
years  old.    If  so,  he  was  only  twelve  or  fifte^i 
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years  younger  than  Herodotus;  in  any  event,  he 
was  no  younger  than  an  eldest  son  of  his  prede- 
cessor might  have  been,  and  was  old  enough  to 
have  remembered  the  effect  produced  at  Athens 
by  the  history  of  Herodotus  when  it  was  a  novelty. 
Although  his  own  work  is  therefore  almost  con- 
temporary with  this,  it  nevertheless  impresses  one 
almost  as  if  produced  in  a  different  epoch. 

To  some  extent,  the  difference  may  be  due  to 
circumstance.  Thucydides,  a  man  of  the  highest 
rank  in  Thrace,  where  he  possessed  considerable 
property,  was  also  closely  related  to  eminent 
families  at  Athens,  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  at 
one  time  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  held  an 
important  military  command,  and  by  reason  of 
defeat  was  condemned  to  long  banishment,  which 
he  seems  mostly  to  have  passed  on  his  Thracian 
estates.  He  was  thus  both  a  full  contemporary 
of  the  historical  period  he  has  recorded,  and  to 
some  extent  a  participant  in  its  action;  while 
Herodotus  was  neither.  As  a  matter  of  literary 
tradition,  however,  tlie  difference  probably  goes 
deeper.  For  one  thing,  the  history  of  Herodotus, 
held  by  some  to  have  been  written  for  public 
reading,  has  evident  histrionic  qualities;  that  of  . 
Thucydides,  though  doubtless  intended  to  be  read  i^ 
aloud,  can  hardly  have  been  written  with  any  view 
to  public  performance,  which  would  indeed  have 
been  somewhat  beneath  his  dignity.  Again,  the 
history  of  Herodotus,  setting  forth  the  great  deeds 
which  freed  Greece  and  Europe  from  the  danger 
of  Asiatic  dominion,  ends  at  a  time  when  he  was 
less  than  ten  years  old;  that  of  Thucydides,  re- 
cording the  progress  of  a  civil  war  ultimately  fatal 
to  Greek  independence,  begins  at  a  time  when  he 
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can  hardly  have  been  less  than  twenty-five  and 
perhaps  may  have  been  forty.  Between  the  end 
of  Herodotus  and  the  beginning  of  Thueydides 
there  is  accordingly  a  historical  gap  of  just  about 
half  a  century;  and  this  half  century  included 
almost  all  of  the  Age  of  Pericles — ^a  period  of  which 
there  is  no  important  historian.  Herodotus  writes 
its  magnificent  prologue,  Thueydides  its  fatal 
epilogue;  neither  tells  its  story.  Yet  each  wrote 
in  the  full  maturity  of  middle  life.  The  contrast 
between  the  periods  each  dealt  with  would  in  any 
case  have  gone  far  to  make  their  work  different. 
Whoever  celebrates  an  heroic  past  can  never  be 
quite  Uke  one  who  notes  down  the  occurrences  of  a 
disintegrating  and  baffling  present. 

Almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  both  the 
method  and  the  proportions  of  the  history  of 
Thueydides  contrast  strongly  with  those  we  have 
glanced  at  in  the  history  of  Herodotus.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  older  historian's  work  consists  of  his 
colossal  and  almost  epic  introduction  to  the  still 
almost  epic  three  books  in  which  he  finally  re- 
cords the  already  well-past  defeat  of  the  forces  of 
Xerxes.  If  we  may  trust  the  opening  paragraph 
of  Thueydides,  he  perceived  when  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  broke  out,  in  the  year  431,  that  this 
was  to  be  the  most  critical  incident  in  the  history 
of  Greek  independence,  and  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  record  whatever  happened  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  had  occurred.  The  first  of  his 
eight  Books  he  devotes  to  a  summary  introduc- 
tion; the  other  seven  record  the  annual  progress 
of  the  war  until  the  twenty-first  of  its  twenty- 
seven  years.  His  work,  never  finished,  breaks  off 
abruptly.    His  temper  throughout  may  be  called 
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philosophical;  that  is,  he  states  his  facts  not  so 
much  for  their  own  sake  as  for  the  reason  that 
when  duly  recorded  they  will  give  the  future  data 
to  think  with.  Except  in  his  numerous  speeches, 
however,  which  Professor  Bury  believes  frequently 
to  express  his  personal  opinions,^  he  seldom  philos- 
ophises directly;  at  least  apparently  he  preserves 
the  character  of  a  dispassionate  observer,  content 
that  conclusions  be  drawn,  when  the  time  comes, 
by  others.  Very  likely,  as  some  recent  critics 
think,  he  was  deliberately  partisan,  stating  this 
fact  or  that  in  such  manner  as  would  induce  read- 
ers to  take  his  view  of  it,  and  occasionally  suppress- 
ing matters  inconveniently  favourable  to  other 
opinions  than  his.  However  this  may  be,  he  man- 
ages throughout  to  appear  unbiassed.  Fair  or  not, 
he  has  hardly  been  surpassed  in  what  looks  like 
judicial  fairness.  He  professes,  probably  with 
truth,  to  have  collected  and  sifted  his  material 
scrupulously.  He  writes  more  like  a  judge,  sum- 
ming up  evidence,  than  like  an  advocate  empha- 
sising facts  to  support  his  side  of  the  case;  so  his 
prose,  as  he  tells  what  men  were,  and  what  they 
did  and  what  happened  to  them,  has  a  literary 
quality  almost  Shaksperean.  He  often  seems  an 
almost  final  model  for  those  who  would  provide 
others  with  a  firm  and  solid  basis  for  historical 
generalisation. 

The  moment  you  try  thus  to  use  him,  however, 
you  will  grow  aware  of  his  limitations.  History 
as  we  now  conceive  it,  at  least  when  we  want  to 
philosophise,  is  perhaps  the  most  intricately  com- 
plicated subject  with  which  would-be  philosophers 
can  possibly  deal.    Superficially  a  matter  of  delib- 

1  Ov.  eii,,  chKp.  IV. 
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erate  politics,  strategy,  and  tactics,  more  or  less 
conditioned  by  chance,  it  has  other  phases — eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  whatever  else — so  funda- 
mental that  wise  men  may  well  come  to  think  it 
really  a  manifestation  of  natural  force,  hardly  if  at 
all  more  manageable  by  men  than  geology  is  or  as- 
tronomy. To  generalise  about  it  at  all,  if  we 
come  anywhere  near  this  opinion,  we  need  im- 
measurably more  data  than  have  yet  been  col- 
lected, and  very  likely  more  than  ever  can  be. 
And  all  that  Thucydides  gives  us,  despite  his  un- 
surpassed power  of  statement,  is  an  account  of 
how  individuals  behaved  in  attempting  to  con- 
trol political  t)r  military  affairs  when  at  any  mo- 
ment accident  might  interfere  with  their  best-laid 
plans.  You  may  read  him  through  and  through 
with  no  perception  that  the  half -century  of  Greek 
history  which  came  between  the  close  of  Herod- 
otus, in  479,  and  the  beginning  of  his  own  work, 
in  431,  had  any  economic  or  social  aspect,  or  that 
the  Age  of  Pericles  had  produced  a  single  work  of 
art  or  of  literature.  He  tells  you  of  politics,  of 
soldiering,  of  such  freaks  of  chance  as  the  plague 
at  Athens,  and  of  public  characters  so  far  as  their 
conduct  was  public.     Here  he  virtually  stops. 

This  very  limitation,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
centrates his  astonishing  intensity — ^a  quality  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that,  so  far 
as  record  goes,  he  had  no  model  for  just  the  kind 
of  history  which  he  attempted.  His  omissions, 
indeed,  are  probably  deliberate.  The  task  he  had 
set  himself  was  not  to  write  a  general  account  of 
his  times,  but  rather  to  make  the  most  careful 
study  he  could  of  a  war  actually  in  progress  when 
he  wrote.    Whatever  had  no  direct  or  apparent 
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bearing  on  this  was  therefore  not  within  his  scope; 
whatever  concerned  it,  he  set  forth  as  firmly  as 
he  could.  Though  he  lacks  the  charm  of  Herod- 
otus, accordingly,  his  imsurpassed  force  and  his 
apparent  truthfulness  make  Herodotus  in  com- 
parison seem  pleasantly  old-fashioned.  Though 
Thupydides  be  the  harder  to  read,  he  rewards  every 
eflPort  which  he  demands.  To  appreciate  him,  as 
to  appreciate  any  great  master,  you  must  read 
him  through.  Characteristic  passages,  however, 
wiU  give  an  impression  of  his  qualities.  His  ac- 
count of  the  last  days  and  his  summary  of  the 
character  of  Themistocles,^  for  example,  shows 
how  he  can  deal  with  matters  already  past — such 
as  Herodotus  dealt  with  throughout.  His  al- 
most dramatic  fimeral  oration,^  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Pericles  eulogising  the  first  Athenians  who  fell 
in  the  war,  at  once  implies  the  character  and  the 
bland  idealism  of  Pericles  and  illustrates  how 
Thucydides  developed  the  already  conventional 
use  of  speeches  in  what  he  meant  to  be  authentic 
history;  the  method  is  something  like  that  of 
Shakspere,  when  with  frankly  dramatic  pur|K)se 
he  wrote  the  funeral  speeches  of  Brutus  and  of 
Antony  over  the  body  of  Julius  Csesar.  The  pas- 
sage describing  the  plague  at  Athens'  reveals  at 
least  two  phases  of  Thucydidean  mastery :  coming 
directly  after  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  it  so 
contrasts  with  this  as  both  ironically  and  dramat- 
ically to  emphasise  how  slightly  idealism  can  fore- 
see the  chances  of  reality,  and  how  relentless  these 
chances  must  be;  taken  by  itself  it  is  one  of  the 

'I,  1S5-188.    The  most  readable  English  translation  is  Jowett's;  but 
aay  win  do. 
» II.  36-46.  » H  47-5«, 
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three  tremembnis  accQunts  of  pestilaKe  in  Euro- 
pean  Ktoature — the  othor  two  are  Boccaccio's 
iiLtrodiictioii  to  the  Decameran  and  Defoe's  de- 
scriptioii  of  the  Plague  at  London^  Finally,  if  you 
win  take  the  time  to  read  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Booksy  which  deal  with  the  £atal  expedition  to 
Sicily,  you  will  not  waste  a  momait;  should  this 
task  prove*  as  it  probab^  may,  too  ardoous^  you 
win  find  the  grim  end  of  the  stoiy^  incomparable 
for  predsion^  clearness,  and  dbe^r  narrative  power. 
It  has  often  been  held  the  greatest  mastopiece  of 
military  history  ever  adhieved. 

Whatever  else,  when  with  memories  of  Hood- 
otus  hovering  in  the  background  you  pciider  on 
the  effect  of  Thucydides,  you  can  hardly  help 
feding  how  he  once  for  aU  sets  forth,  for  oidiiring 
tradition,  the  &te  of  the  glory  that  was  Greece. 
When  Soi>hocIes  was  bom  this  was  dawning  as  if 
it  might  blaze  forever;  b^ore  Sophocles  died,  it 
was  forever  clouded.  The  memory  of  it  stays  so 
gleaming  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  fra^lily; 
it  was  at  its  best  for  less  than  a  wl^  long  human 
lifetime.  Somehow,  too,  Thucydides  implicitly 
tells  us  why.  His  Greece^  no  doubt,  is  not  primal; 
its  intelligence  is  not  only  fuQy  mature  but  often 
seems  unsurpassed.  In  one  aspect,  howevo*,  this 
intelligence  r^nains  primitive  or  at  least  youthful, 
hardly  ever  imagining  any  more  than  diildren  im- 
agine, or  than  the  restless  spirit  of  refonn  imagines 
which  throughout  the  ages  persists  childish,  that 
intelligence  cannot  control  evmits  and  remake 
the  Golden  Age  unresisted  and  unfailing^  Such  a 
quality  needs,  for  an}*thing  like  endurance,  the 
saving  grace,  which  Greece  lacked,  of  instinctive 

»vn.7o-«i. 
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oommon  sense,  recognising  among  other  unwel- 
come facts  that  the  most  nearly  sure  means  of 
historic  and  social  growth  must  be  sought  in  com- 
promise. Nothing  else  can  long  avert  conquest 
or  anarchy;  any  government  of  men  can  persist 
only  so  long  as  the  tnen  in  power  stay  strong 
enough  to  impose  their  will  on  those  who  dis- 
agree; there  is  more  hope  for  peoples  who  consent 
humbly  to  submit  themselves  to  the  uninteUigent 
but  colossally  sensible  government  of  law — usually 
right  in  decisions,  however  blimdering  in  the  rea- 
sons given  for  them.  The  very  excellence  of  Greek 
intelligence  during  the  Fifth  Century,  despite  the 
admirable  self-control  of  its  expression,  was  there- 
fore a  fatal  cause  of  anarchic  political  weakness. 
Here,  on  the  whole,  were  men  who  still  fancied 
each  for  himself  that  he  could  have  his  own  way. 

When  we  compare  this  impression  with  that 
produced  by  the  men  who  live  in  Herodotus,  and 
then  recall  that  produced  by  the  Homeric  heroes, 
we  shall  find  the  three  tendiog, — at  least  in  com- 
parison with  any  impression  produced  by  later 
Europe, — despite  their  evident  differences,  to  group 
themselves  together.  The  characters  of  Thucydi- 
des,  and  those  of  Herodotus  too,  are  no  longer 
like  those  of  Homer,  full-grown  men  at  once  Euro- 
pean and  yet  somehow  temperamentally  in  a  state 
variously  resembling  that  of  modem  infancy;^  at 
the  same  time,  for  all  their  maturity  of  unbalanced 
intelligence,  they  have  not  yet  grown  to  what  mod- 
em minds  would  instantly  recognise  as  complete 
maturity  of  character.  Their  racial  inexperience 
keeps  them  still  youthful,  if  only  in  their  blind- 
ness to  such  limitations  of  human  independence 

» CJ,  p.  «6. 
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tas  wise  experience  has  long  been  compelled  sadly 
to  recognise.  Achilles,  for  example,  Miltiades, 
and  Alcibiades,  when  we  compare  them  as  a  group 
even  with  Romans,  and  still  more  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  Europeans  of  modem  times, 
merge  together,  grown  men  yet  still  juvenile;  and 
their  composite  embodies  not  only  Greece  but  the 
swift  and  beautiful  childhood  of  Europe. 

All  three  of  the  masters  who  have  given  us  each 
his  own  part  of  this  triple  composite,  deal  with 
what  has  traditionally  been  accepted  as  history; 
and  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  precise 
models  for  the  aspect  in  which  he  presented  it. 
Surely,  though,  Homer  set  forth  in  matchless 
hexameters  the  splendid  legends  of  heroic  antiquity, 
Herodotus  in  always  fluent  and  limpid  prose  heroi- 
cally celebrated  a  national  past  still  within  the 
boimds  of  human  memory,  and  Thucydides,  strug- 
gling with  a  language  not  yet  quite  tamed  to  the 
severity  of  his  purpose,  philosophically  recognised 
and  did  all  he  could  to  help  explain  the  troublous 
perplexity  of  contemporary  circumstance.  Taken 
alone,  the  history  of  Thucydides  is  a  masterpiece 
of  classic  grandeur;  compared  with  Herodotus, 
it  seems  by  very  reason  of  its  intense  concentra- 
tion to  have  lost  something  of  that  serene  exten- 
siveness  of  view  which  marks  Herodotus,  the  father 
of  prose,  as  belonging  to  the  Age  of  Pericles, 
Phidias,  and  Sophocles.  When  we  compare  both 
of  them  together  with  Homer,  we  can  hardly  help 
feeling  more  deeply  still  that  the  course  of  Greek 
expression  is  tending  toward  the  limitation  of 
imaginative  freedom  by  an  inexorable  sense  of 
fact.  In  Thucydides  the  development  of  history 
in  Greece, — with  which  we  have  interrupted  our 
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glance  at  the  development  of  dramatic  poetry,  the 
other  great  form  of  literature  developed  there 
during  the  Fifth  Century, — ^has  clearly  taken  a 
shape  still  original  but  no  longer  surgingly  crescent. 
It  was  amidst  such  things  as  he  records,  and  to 
a  great  extent  while  he  was  recording  them,  that 
the  work  of  Euripides  was  at  its  highest,  and  that 
the  work  of  Aristophanes  began.  When  we  turn 
now  to  them,  completing  our  glance  at  dramatic 
poetry,  we  shall  find  their  relation  to  ^Eschylus 
and  Sophocles  variously  analogous  to  the  relation 
we  have  already  tried  to  define  between  the  work 
of  Thucydides  and  that  of  Herodotus.  For  all 
their  imaginative  power,  they  too  are  compar- 
atively hampered  by  increasingly  insistent  per- 
ception of  fact. 

VI 

EURIProES 

Though  Euripides,  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Salamis  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle 
which  saved  Greece,  can  hardly  have  been  much 
more  than  fifteen  years  younger  than  Sophocles, 
the  contrast  between  them  is  much  greater  than 
that  between  Sophocles  and  ^schylus,  who  were 
far  less  nearly  of  an  age.  Euripides,  even  in  his 
own  day,  was  recognised  as  an  innovator,  welcome 
to  those  who  liked  a  new  phase  of  art,  and  by  no 
means  so  to  those  who  preferred  the  maintenance 
of  artistic  tradition.  As  a  tragic  poet,  to  be  sure, 
he  was  throughout  compelled  to  observe  certain 
of  the  conditions  imposed  on  tragedy  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  development:   his  subjects  had 
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to  be  heroic  and  considerably  religious  in  character, 
the  unavoidable  chorus  forbade  his  methods  to 
approach  what  we  should  now  consider  anything 
like  direct  portrayal  of  life,  and  the  use  of  masks 
and  stilted  buskins  prevented  freedom  of  ei^res- 
sion  or  of  action.  Compared  with  any  such 
dramas  as  make  instant  appeal  nowadays,  his 
must  therefore  seem  almost  ritually  formal,  and 

n/ dependent  for  stage  effect  rather  on  elocution  than 
on  representation  ^ther  of  human  beings  or  of 
human  conduct.  Compared  with  those  of  his 
great  predecessors,  however,  they  take  on  another 
aspect,  almost  modem.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  the  year  406,  a  few  months  before  Sophocles — 
both  happily  spared  knowledge  of  the  final  col- 
lapse of  Athenian  power,  two  years  later.  For  a 
full  half  century  they  had  been  rivals — one  mag- 
nificently sustaining  the  old  tradition  of  tragedy, 
the  other  and  the  more  popular  sturdily  asserting 
a  new. 

A  fortunate  chance  enables  us  to  see  pretty  dis- 
tinctly what  this  new  tradition  was,  in  comparison 
with  that  sanctioned  by  custom.  Among  the  sur- 
viving dramas  of  Euripides  is  one  concerning 
Electra,  a  subject  also  dealt  with,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  by  both  -^schylus  and  Sophocles. 
When  compared  with  the  Choephori,  or  Libation 
Pourers,  of  -^schylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles 

.  seems,  as  we  reminded  ourselves,  like  things  we 
are  used  to.  Compared  with  the  Electra  of  Eu- 
ripides, however,  it  appears  uncompromisingly 
antique.  The  Electra  of  Euripides,  accordingly, 
though  not  the  most  powerful  of  his  nineteen  sur- 
viving works,  becomes  for  our  purposes  the  most 

*  Of.  pp.  60,  C7. 
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distinctly  characteristic.^  What  is  more,  as  it  con- 
tains only  1,359  lines,  all  three  of  the  dramas  now 
before  us  are  comprised  in  3,943  lines,  about  as 
many  as  are  in  Hamlet;  so  to  read  through  all  three 
is  no  great  task.  Euripides  opens  his  in  a  manner 
substantially  and  doubly  new  to  us.  A  peasant 
— called  in  Greek  "  Autourgos,"  or  a  man  who 
does  his  own  work — enters,  and  devotes  a  soliloquy 
of  fifty-three  lines  to  a  precise  statement  of  the 
situation  with  which  the  action  begins.  Though 
evidently  a  minor  character  in  the  drama,  he  thus 
makes  his  first  appearance  as  the  speaker  of  what 
amounts  to  a  formal  prologue,  much  as  the 
Richard  III  of  Shakspere  does  in  the  chronicle- 
history  which  bears  that  sovereign's  name.  Some 
such  prologue  generally  occurs,  until  the  device 
begins  to  seem  mechanical,  throughout  the  ex- 
tant tragedies  of  Euripides.  The  substance  of 
the  Peasant's  prologue  is  even  more  characteristic 
than  this  newly  conventional  use  of  it.  The  gen- 
eral situation  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  the 
dramas  of  -^schylus  and  of  Sophocles  open :  Aga- 
memnon has  been  murdered  by  Clytemnestra, 
who  has  married  her  paramour  iEgisthus;  Orestes 
has  disappeared;  and  Electra  remains  pretty  des- 
perate in  Argos.  Both  iEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
however,  represent  her  as  still  of  acknowledged 
princely  rank.  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  sets 
forth  how,  by  way  of  avoiding  trouble  concerning 
succession  to  the  throne,  ^Egisthus  and  Clytem- 
nesttra  have  compelled  her  to  marry  the  Peasant, 

'Gilbert  Murray's  translation  is  the  most  literate.  All  his  translations 
cl  Euripides  are  noteworthy  English  poems.  On  the  whole,  too,  they  ap- 
pear qidte  as  like  the  original  as  the  careful  but  rather  more  diffuse  versions 
of  A.  S.  Way,  which  are  printed  with  the  Greek  text  in  the  Loeb  CUssical 
library. 
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an  incidentally  loyal  creature  who  states  that  he 
has  secretly  refrained  from  asserting  his  marital 
rights;  and  when,  after  the  prologue  ends,  she 
makes  her  appearance,  she  enters  with  a  water- 
jar,  doing  something  like  menial  work.  In  com- 
parison with  the  classical  dignity  of  her  other 
presentations,  accordingly,  the  situation  is  either 
astonishingly  more  human  or,  if  you  prefer,  senti- 
mentaUsed  to  a  degree  which  may  conveniently 

:  be  described  by  the  sadly  abused  word  romantic. 

A  Anyhow  it  appears  much  more  nearly  real;  and 
indeed  when  new  may  well  have  appeared  almost 
altogether  so. 

A  similar  contrast  appears  when  you  compare 
the  two  treatments  of  how  Electra  recognises 
Orestes.^  We  have  already  compared  the  presen- 
tation of  this  incident  by  Sophocles  with  that  by 
iEschylus.*  In  Euripides,  an  old  man  enters — 
comparatively  an  almost  comic  character — ^who 
has  been  a  servant  of  Agamenmon,  and  deeply 
resents  the  social  degradation  of  Electra.  He 
tells  her  how  he  has  just  found  on  her  father's 
tomb  the  new-cut  lock  of  hair  which  figures  in 
both  of  the  other  versions.  Orestes,  still  im- 
recognised,  enters  while  they  are  discussing  this, 
to  which  Electra  attaches  no  importance;  and  the 
old  man  presently  recognises  Oiestes,  mostly  by 
reason  of  a  scar  on  his  brow — ^a  traditional  dra- 
matic trick  until  the  absent  strawberry  mark  on 
the  left  arm  which  brings  about  fraternal  reunion 
of  Box  and  Cox.     Here,  in  comparison  with  either 

*  Lines  487-584.  In  Gilbert  Murray's  admirable  version  tlie  lioet  aie 
not  numbered;  the  passage  begins  on  p.  SO,  of  the  single-voluine  editioB, 
and  ends  on  p.  37. 

« Cf.  p.  67. 
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of  the  other  treatments,  is  at  once  something  like 
what  we  should  now  think  dramatic  action  and  a 
rather  meretricious  theatrical  device.  You  will 
find  a  similar  contrast  in  the  passages  describing 
the  murder  of  Clytemnestra,*  set  forth  by  Euripides 
at  considerable  length;^  he  makes  Electra  lure  her 
mother  into  the  Peasant's  hut,  where  Orestes  is 
awaiting  them  to  wreak  his  atoning  vengeance  in 
Electra's  presence.  Nowhere  near  so  grandly 
classic  as  the  heroine  of  iEschylus  and  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Electra  of  Euripides  is  much  more  like  a 
human  being. 

Here  we  come  to  what  seems  the  fundamental 
fact  in  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  Tragic  though 
they  stay,  and  in  many  ways  limited  or  controlled 
by  the  conditions  and  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  they  strongly  emphasise  the  human  fac- 
tor in  tragedy,  comparatively  neglected  by  iEschy-  L_ 
lus,'  and  brought  by  Sophocles  into  no  more 
prominence  than  is  needed  to  balance  it  with  the 
other  factor  of  tragic  conflict*^ — fate,  environment, 
whatever  you  will.*  Whether  this  nearer  approach 
to  human  sympathy  makes  Euripides  greater  or 
less  than  his  predecessors  has  been  often  and 
fruitlessly  disputed.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  his  comparative  popularity,  from  his  own 
time  onward,  is  due  to  the  appeal  he  thus  makes 
to  human  nature,  the  one  fact  which  poets,  read- 
ers, and  spectators  must  always  and  inevitably 
have  in  common.  Here,  at  least,  generation  after 
generation  have  found  something  addressed  to 
themselves,  something  which  they  can  understand 
instinctively  and  without  deliberate  imaginative 

I C/.  p.  68.  '  Lines  90S-1157;  Murray,  pages  64-73. 

»  CJ.  p.  57.  <  C/.  p.  69.  »  C/.  p.  56. 
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effort.  It  has  been  summarised  in  a  quatrain  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  not  itself  remarkable  yet  somehow 
hajonting  the  memory.^  In  the  previous  stanza 
she  has  four  commonplace  lines  about  ^^iBschylus, 
the  thunderous/'  and  four  still  more  commonplace 
about  ^'Sophocles,  the  royal."  Then  come  those 
which  linger: 

Our  Euripides,  the  human. 
With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears. 

And  his  touches  of  things  common. 
Till  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres. 

To  return  to  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  you  will 
find  that  it  ends  with  a  stage  device  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  or 
of  iEschylus.  At  the  end  of  the  Choephori,  to  be 
sure,  the  Furies  reveal  themselves  to  Orestes,  be- 
ginning the  merited  tortures  with  which  the  third 
drama  of  the  Trilogy  is  concerned.*  In  the  Elec- 
tra of  Sophocles,  there  is  no  divine  interposition. 
In  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  demigods  Castor  and  Pollux — on  earth  brothers 
of  Clytemnestra  and  Helen — suddenly  appear  in 
the  air;  and  Castor,  who  speaks  for  both,  brings 
the  troubles  of  Electra  to  an  end  by  arranging 
her  marriage  with  Pylades,  the  bosom-friend  of 
Orestes,  and  only  afterwards  pronounces  the  con- 
science-smitten doom  of  Orestes  himself.*  It  seems 
probable  that  these  god-like  apparitions  were  rep- 
resented by  actors  mechanically  lifted  off  their 
feet.  At  all  events,  such  interventions  frequently 
occur  in  the  dramas  of  Euripides,  where  divine 
visitants  are  apt  to  solve  the  complications  of  the 

>  Wine  of  Cyprus,  XD.  *  lines  104^1074;  Flomptra^  lOSS-lOM. 

•  Linei  12SS-1859;  Murray,  pp.  78-88. 
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plot;  and  the  device  has  given  rise  to  the  term 
Deus  ex  maehina}  (the  God  in  the  machine)  com- 
monly used  from  Roman  times  to  describe  any 
personage  introduced  from  nowhere  to  unravel 
narrative  or  dramatic  intricacies  which  have  got 
inconveniently  snarled.  Whatever  their  dignity, 
these  interjected  deities  have  Uttle  other  artistic 
purpose  than  to  save  poets  and  writers  the  trouble 
of  inventing  solutions  more  logical.  And,  though 
their  function  may  thus  partake  of  the  godlike 
quaUty  of  mercy,  they  are  hardly  impressive 
enough  to  excite  any  deeply  reUgious  or  even  ear- 
nest emotion.  At  least  comparatively,  these  gods 
of  Euripides  are  pretty  thinly  theatrical.  They 
are  not  such  deities  as  any  one  could  ever  quite 
have  believed  in.  Here  is  one  simple  reason  why 
those  who  disapproved  of  Euripides  found  him, 
among  other  objections,  irreligious. 

A  less  obvious  practice  of  his  points  the  same 
way.  Though,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  retains 
the  chorus,  he  uses  it  at  once  more  freely,  more 
separately,  and  perhaps  more  negligently  than 
Sophocles;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  looms  larger 
still  in  iEschylus.  The  dramas  of  iEschylus,  in- 
deed, represent  a  phase  of  tragic  poetry  not  quite 
fully  emerged  from  its  origin  in  choral  odes.* 
Those  of  Euripides  represent  a  phase  where  the 
choral  ode  is  subsiding  into  the  backgroimd,  and 
tending  towards  something  little  more  essential 
than  lyric  interludes,  analogous  to  the  music 
played  between  the  acts  of  modem  plays  in  Amer- 

*  The  term,  usually  supposed  to  be  originally  Latin,  is  said  first  to  occur, 
and  only  allusively,  in  the  Hermotimus  of  Lucian  (86),  a  Greek 
ol  the  Second  Century  A.  D. 
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ican  theatres.  It  is  tending,  as  well,  towards 
philosophic  comment  on  lines  of  thought  which 
the  action  may  have  started.  To  enter  into  the 
philosophic  opinions  of  Euripides  would  lead  us 
now  too  far  afield;  but  chapters  and  books  have 
been  written  about  them,  and  doubtless  more  will 
be.  Whoever  thus  independently  preaches  must 
be  prepared  to  have  his  orthodoxy  scrutinised. 

Of  one  thing,  meanwhile,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Compared  with  either  of  his  predecessors  Euripides 
was  popular,  and  has  remained  so.  The  familiar 
lines  of  Milton's  sonnet,  ''When  the  Assault  was 
Intended  to  the  City, "  remind  us  how,  at  least  in 
tradition. 

Sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

There  was  a  similar  tradition  that  Athenian  cap- 
tives in  the  quarries  of  Syracuse  owed  privileges, 
and  perhaps  their  lives,  to  the  chance  that  they 
could  recite  Euripidean  lines.  Again,  only  seven 
dramas  of  iEschylus  have  been  preserved,  and 
only  seven  of  Sophocles.  Of  Euripides,  on  the 
.  other  hand,  who  is  said  to  have  written  more 
^than  ninety,  we  still  possess  nineteen:  and  his 
influence  on  the  drama  in  later  languages  than 
Greek  has  been  preponderant — on  Seneca  in  Latin, 
for  example,  on  the  Samson  Agonistes  of  Milton, 
on  Racine  in  French,  on  Alfieri  in  Italian. 

Milton,  as  we  have  just  seen,  thought  of  him  as 
the  author  of  Electra,  and  the  preface  to  Gilbert 
Murray's  translation  of  this  drama  pronounces  its 
heroine  the  most  profoimdly  studied  of  all  those 
left  us  by  Fifth  Century  Greece.  By  themselves, 
however,  certain  other  works  of  Euripides  are  per- 
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haps  more  positively  memorable.  The  surgent 
splendom*  of  the  Bacchae  makes  many  hold  it  his 
masterpiece;  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the 
Alcestis  combine  with  its  happy  ending  in  appeal 
to  general  modem  feeling;  the  Medea  has  a  sav- 
age intensity  befitting  the  half-barbarous  and 
half-divine  origin  of  its  passionate,  wronged,  and 
merciless  heroine;  the  Hippolytus,  with  its  para- 
doxical contrast  between  the  accursed  lust  of 
Phsedra  and  the  fantastic  purity  of  her  husband's 
son,  is  i>erhaps  melodramatic — whatever  that 
abused  term  may  mean — but  none  the  less  absorb- 
ing. The  character  of  the  Nurse  there,  too,  though 
not  the  detail  of  her  speeches,  reminds  one  of  that 
masterpiece  of  dramatic  reaUsm,  the  Nurse  in 
Shaksi>ere's  Romeo  and  Juliet;  and  Racine's 
PhWre,  which  is  based  on  the  Hippolytus,  more 
nearly  holds  the  stage  than  any  other  tragedy  of 
Seventeenth  Century  France.  Considering  his  in- 
evitable limitations  of  subject,  scoi>e,  and  method, 
at  the  same  time,  Euripides  very  adroitly  avoids 
monotony.  Throughout  his  dramas,  nevertheless, 
you  will  find  the  characteristics  we  have  perhaps 
tediously  dwelt  on  when  we  compared  his  version 
of  the  story  of  Electra  with  those  of  iEschylus  and 
of  Sophocles.  Greater  or  lesser  than  his  great 
predecessors,  he  is  less  grand  and  far  more  nearly 
human.  Compared  with  them,  he  takes  a  long 
step  towards  reality,  bringing  heroic  personages 
down  towards  the  level  of  this  earth  where  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

They  are  no  longer  like  Periclean,  Phidian, 
Sophoclean  ideals;  in  their  veins  runs  something 
like  the  blood  of  life.  Thus,  not  altogether  fan- 
tastically, we  may  group  them  with  the  virtually 
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contemporary  historical  personages  and  incidents 
of  Thucydides,  as  compared  with  those  of  Herod- 
otus, a  little^  earlier  in  fact  and  measurelessly  ^so 
in  spirit.  Though  the  surge  of  Greek  invention 
which  we  have  admired  from  Homer's  time  on- 
wards persist  throughout  this  later  period  of  the 
Fifth  Century,  it  is  at  last  near  the  period  where, 
if  not  yet  ebbing,  you  begin  to  feel  that  it  cannot 
rise  much  higher. 

Of  other  tragic  poets  who  flourished  in  these 
years  only  the  names  are  left  us.  We  need  hardly 
regret  the  loss  of  their  works,  nor  even  much  lament 
the  loss  of  far  more  work  by  iEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides  than  siu*vives;  for  the  fragments  of 
it  preserved  by  grammarians  and  critics  are  at 
best  no  better  than  the  tragedies  we  still  possess. 
These,  thirty-three  in  all,  are  enough  to  define  both 
the  nature  and  the  course  of  this  great  phase  of 
European  hterature,  unknown  when  the  Fifth 
Century  began  and  complete,  in  its  primal  form, 
when  the  Century  ended.  Had  these  hundred 
years  added  nothing  else  to  Uterary  tradition,  they 
would  stay  memorable  for  their  tragic  poetry.  As 
we  have  seen,  besides,  they  also  added  to  European 
literature  the  great  tradition  of  historical  prose. 
Thus  doubly  memorable,  they  would  still  have — 
even  if  neither  of  these  monuments  had  been  pre- 
served— ^another  claim  to  lasting  memory.  For 
towards  the  end  of  them  there  came  into  perma- 
nent existence  another  form  of  literature,  in  its 
kind  unsurpassed. 
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As  we  reminded  ourselves  when  we  first  touched 
on  dramatic  poetry/  this  phase  of  literature  orig- 
inated in  choral  odes  or  something  like  them  made 
for  the  festivals  of  the  god  Dionysus;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity  had  two  distinct  phases.  One, 
of  solemn  character,  developed  into  tragedy,  the 
other,  concerned  with  obvious  aspects  of  his  con- 
duct as  the  god  of  generation,  was  ribald  to  a 
degree  which  would  now  seem  inconceivably  re- 
mote from  any  European  ideas  of  religion — ^and 
indeed  would  make  the  wildest  grotesques  of 
mediaeval  sculpture  appear,  in  comparison,  de- 
voutly austere.  This  developed  into  comedy, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  and  flourished 
throughout  the  growth  of  tragedy.  The  very  ex- 
travagance of  its  Ucense  may  perhaps  be  one 
reason  why  it  was  later  in  taking  permanent  form ; 
so  far  as  words  and  conduct  went,  it  seems  to  have 
been  bridled  only  by  the  limits  of  invention  im- 
posed by  nature  on  those  who  made  it;  within  the 
limits  of  conventional  dramatic  conditions,  they 
were  permitted,  not  only  every  imagmable  viola- 
tion of  general  decorum  and  decency,  but  also 
the  wildest  range  of  personal  abuse  and  of  what 
Americans  would  nowadays  call  topical  allusion. 
So  long  as  their  audience  laughed,  their  work 
was  well  done;  and  few  hiunan  emotions  are 
at  once  more  genuine  and  more  transitory  than 
such  as  excite  laughter.    For  centuries  the  rude 

« C/.  p.  51. 
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but  persistent  bases  of  it  have  now  been  con- 
demned as  obscene — ^a  word  which  literally  means 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  sight;  and 
the  i>ersonal  or  topical  bases  of  it  fade  out  of  sight 
by  themselves  as,  year  by  year,  the  men,  the 
politics,  and  the  manners  concerned  are  swiftly 
forgotten.  So  old  fun  is  apt  either  to  make  men 
pruriently  snicker  and  whisper,  or  else  to  be  life- 
less as  corked  champagne.  Fun  must  sparkle, 
and  the  very  essence  of  eflFervescence  lies  in  mo- 
mentary freshness.  To  laugh  healthily,  you  must 
laugh  loud. 

It  is  perhaps  more  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Greek  comedy  survives  at  all  than  that  the  eleven 
examples  of  it  still  in  existence  are  all  by  one  man, 
and  that  his  Uterary  career  began  with  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Fifth  Century.  Of  the  life  of  Aris- 
tophanes Uttle  is  known.  He  was  Athenian;  he 
was  probably  bom  after  450;  his  first  appearance 
as  a  comic  poet,  though  precocious,  seems  to  have 
occurred  well  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  broke 
out;  and  he  lived  for  some  fiifteen  or  twenty  years 
after  the  Century  ended.  His  extant  comedies 
imply  that  his  sympathies  were  conservative  or 
even  reactionary,  at  a  period  when  the  state  of 
things  he  cared  for  was  swiftly  bound  nowhere; 
the  Symposium,  or  Banquet,  of  Plato,  represents 
him  in  good  company.  That  is  about  the  whole 
story. 

His  work  is  at  once  hard  to  understand  and 
harder  to  translate.  To  appreciate  anything  like 
its  full  meaning  you  must  know  every  trace- 
able detail  of  the  poUtical  and  social  conditions 
momentarily  existing  when  each  comedy  was 
written ;  you  must  guess  what  others,  now  beyond 
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recovery,  may  perhaps  have  been;  and  you  must 
admit  insoluble  the  problems  occasionally  pre- 
sented by  personal  or  topical  allusions.  When 
you  try  to  render  into  another  language  what 
despite  these  difficulties  you  have  discovered,  you 
will  find  any  modern  language  to  fail.  It  could 
hardly  manage  the  fundamental  need  of  expressing 
serious  purpose  in  terms  of  unbridled  license  and 
broad  burlesque,  reduced  to  a  metrical  form  of 
exquisitely  varied  exactitude.  When  it  strives 
to  combine  with  this  the  need  of  animating  the 
lines  with  incessant,  unexpected  fun,  both  witty 
and  humorous,  and  of  sweetening  the  whole  with 
passages,  mostly  choral,  unsurpassed  for  lyric 
beauty,  the  task  becomes  superhuman;  and  yet 
until  the  task  is  accomplished  in  a  style  of  seem- 
ingly spontaneous,  idiomatic  ease,  you  can  hardly 
even  approach  Aristophanic  eflFect.  There  is  no 
need  to  say  that  nobody  has  done  so.  The  double 
wonder  is  that  Aristophanes  remains  so  fascinating 
to  all  who  care  for  him  in  the  Greek  as  to  keep 
them  incessantly  attempting  the  impossible  with  a 
courage  which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
laugh  at,  and  that  after  all  they  have  managed  to 
give  English  readers  even  a  shadowy  notion  of 
what  he  was. 

Fortunately  for  us  here  and  now,  the  Comedy  of 
Aristophanes  which  most  instantly  concerns  the 
traditions  of  literature  has  been  translated  into 
EngUsh  better  than  any  other.  Gilbert  Murray's 
version  of  the  Frogs  is  licentious,  to  be  sure,  only 
in  its  dainty  avoidance  of  Aristophanic  license; 
and  its  lyric  beauties  never  reach  the  point  of 
haunting  charm.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear, 
swift,  idiomatic,  easy  to  read,  and  so  faithful  to 
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the  fun  of  the  original  that  when  read  aloud  it  will 
often  excite  spontaneous  laughter.  The  subject 
J  of  the  Frogs  is  the  state  of  dramatic  hterature  in 
the  year  405.  The  death  of  Euripides  the  year 
before,  shortly  followed  by  that  of  Sophocles,  had 
left  the  tragic  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  as  we  can 
now  see,  virtually  complete.  There  were  plenty 
of  tragic  poets,  and  there  were  to  be  a  great  many 
more,  but  none  to  vie  through  the  ages  with  the 
three  great  Fifth  Century  masters.  This  truth  in- 
stantly impresses  the  divinely  prescient  god  Di- 
onysus, who  bereft  on  earth  of  tragic  artificers 
able  duly  to  celebrate  his  festivals,  feels  impelled 
to  bring  back  one  of  them  from  the  shades.  He 
appears  in  broadly  comic  conventional  character, 
disguised  as  Heracles, — one  of  whose  feats  was  the 
recovery  of  Alcestis  from  the  dead, — and  very  much 
and  reasonably  afraid  of  the  discomfortis  and  mis- 
adventures he  may  have  to  undergo;  among  other 
things  this  Aristophanic  deity  is  the  most  abject 
imaginable  coward.  Charon  compels  him  to  earn 
his  passage  across  the  Styx  by  taking  a  very  in- 
expert hand  at  the  oars;  on  the  way  he  is  scared 
and  chaffed  by  a  ghostly  chorus  of  Stygian  frogs, 
to  whom  the  name  of  the  comedy  is  due.  All  of 
which,  despite  Gilbert  Murray's  skill,  may  per- 
haps seem  a  little  dull  in  Twentieth  Century  Eng- 
lish. When  we  fairly  get  to  the  Shades,  however, 
things  wake  up.  For  a  good  many  years,  it  seems, 
there  had  been  no  question  that  in  this  mildly 
dismal  eternity  iEschylus  was  entitled  to  all  the 
honours  due  the  greatest  of  tragic  poets;  when 
Euripides  followed  beyond  the  grave,  he  proceeded 
to  claim  these  dignities  for  himself.  iEschylus 
violently  disputes  the  claim,  and  the  last  half  of 
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the  Frogs^  is  devoted  to  their  quarrel.  They  ap- 
peal to  Pluto,  abusing  each  other  with  incessant 
quotations  or  parodies  of  their  own  verses.  After 
much  fluctuation,  Pluto  decides  in  favour  of  Ms- 
chylus,  who  takes  the  occasion  to  pronounce  Soph- 
odes,  and  not  Euripides,  second  to  himself.  The 
comedy  ends  with  his  start  back  to  Athens — which 
implies  that,  whatever  happens  to  Euripides,  the 
tragedies  of  iEschylus  are  not  going  to  be  shelved. 
There  could  be  no  broader  burlesque;  and  certain 
passages — ^particularly  that  where  iEschylus  caps 
line  after  line  of  Euripidean  prologue  with  two 
ridiculous  words  which  fit  both  sense  and  metre,' 
yet  state  that  iEgyptus,  Dionysus,  Cadmus, 
Pelops,  and  other  divine  or  heroic  beings  have  lost 
the  Greek  equivalent  for  their  cakes  of  soap — ^are 
durably  laughable.  Incidentally,  this  buoyant 
popular  criticism  of  almost  contemporary  poetry 
keeps  the  tragic  poets  astonishingly  aUve.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  judicial;  it  does  not  even  pretend  to 
be  fair;  but  it  contagiously  expresses  the  mood 
which,  from  those  days  to  ours,  has  resented  the 
vidgarising  of  fine  art,  and  has  been  impulsively 
disposed  to  regard  changes  as  probably  for  the 
worse.  The  most  wonderful  thing  about  it  is 
that,  if  you  will  let  it  recall  you  to  the  poets  it 
concerns,  you  will  find  yourself  appreciating  and 
enjoying  them  decidedly  more  than  when  you  read 
them  first. 

Most  of  our  Aristophanic  comedies  concern 
matters  either  poUtical  or  social,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  understood  without  considerable  study 
of  the  conditions  amid  which  they  were  written; 

1  Lines  755-15SS;  Murray  (1906),  pp.  5S-108. 
*  Lines  llOS-1248;  Murray,  pp.  88-9L 
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all  have  animation,  to  be  sure,  and  passages  so 
generalised  both  as  fun  and  as  poetry  that  you  can 
hardly  fail  'to  find  plenty  of  reason  why  they  are 
excellent;  most,  however,  need  a  good  deal  of 
annotation,  except  for  the  initiated,  and  some- 
times even  for  them.  With  one,  however,  this  is 
less  the  case,  if  indeed  it  be  comparatively  the  case 
!  at  all.  The  Clouds,  originally  produced  some 
twenty  years  before  the  Frogs,  ridicules  the  in- 
fluence of  new-fangled  philosophy  on  good  old  be- 
liefs and  manners,  much  as  crusty  Victorian 
churchmen  did  their  best  now  and  again,  over 
their  port,  to  laugh  down  evolution  or  the  higher 
criticism;  and  the  central  figure  of  the  comedy 
is  a  fantastic  caricature  of  Socrates,  who  is  tradi- 
tionally said  rather  to  have  enjoyed  this  exhibition 
of  himself  on  the  popular  stage.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, the  Socrates  of  the  Clouds,  though  his  mask 
probably  resembled  the  grotesque  features  of  the 
real  man  and  his  costume  the  odd  untidiness  for 
which  the  real  man  was  noted,  has  little  more  than 
a  name  in  common  with  the  character  whom  Ben- 
jamin Franldin  thought  worthy  to  place  in  the 
self -admonishing  maxim  ^^  Imitate  Jesus  and  Soc- 
rates." Dr.  Henry  Jackson's  matchless  article  on 
him  in  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica^  tells  the  true 
story  incomparably  for  such  purposes  as  ours. 
For  more  than  one  reason,  nevertheless,  the  Soc- 
rates of  the  Clouds  is  worth  our  attention;  no 
other  account  of  this  remarkable  man  is  anywhere 
near  so  early,  none  other  indeed  is  fully  contem- 
porary, and  no  other  so  clearly  reminds  us  that 
Fifth  Century  Athens  was  the  city  where  that  life 
was  lived  which  will  live  forever  in  the  faithful 

'  Ninth  edition;  reprinted,  with  little  change^  in  the  Eleventh. 
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reminiscences  of  Xenophon  and  the  idealised 
dialogues  of  Plato.  These  works  themselves  be- 
long not  to  the  Fifth  Centmy  but  to  the  Fourth. 
The  man  they  concern,  however,  passed  all  his 
years  but  the  very  last  in  the  Fifth.  To  think  of 
the  Fifth  without  remembering  that  he  was  there 
would  be  almost  as  incomplete  as  to  think  of  it 
without  remembering  Pericles  or  Phidias.  Were 
any  easily  accessible  English  version  of  the 
Clouds  half  so  readable  as  Gilbert  Murray's 
translation  of  the  Frogs,  we  should  dwell  on  this 
comedy  longer;  for  next  to  the  Frogs  it  is  the 
most  important  contribution  of  Aristophanes  to  the 
traditions  of  European  literature. 

Aristophanes,  as  we  have  seen,  lived  and  wrote 
for  some  years  after  the  Fifth  Century  ended.  On 
the  whole,  however,  his  true  place  is  in  the  last 
quarter  of  it.  When  his  work  began,  the  Century 
had  already  added  to  its  inheritance  of  epic,  di- 
dactic, and  lyric  poetry  its  own  contributions  of 
tragic  poetry  and  of  history ;  to  these  Aristophanes 
added  the  primal  enduring  example  of  comic 
poetry.  No  other  hundred  years  of  Europe  has 
been  quite  so  splendidly  creative,  even  in  Utera- 
ture  alone.  Though  essentially  European,  how- 
ever, that  literature  still  remained,  and  compla- 
cently supposed  itself  nationally  Greek  and  locally 
Athenian.  Athens  held  everything  else  provincial 
or  barbarous. 
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CHAPTER  m 
THE  FOURTH  CENTURY  BEFORE  CHRIST 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Again  we  come  to  a  Century  where,  if  our  pur- 
pose were  historical,  Greece  might  detain  and 
I>erplex  us  long.  Concerned,  however,  only  with 
facts  which  the  Fourth  Centiuy  brought  into  such 
traditional  existence  that  they  have  remained  mat- 
ters of  general  literary  allusion,  we  can  summarise 
them  pretty  simply. 

When  the  Fourth  Century  began,  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  imperial  power  of  Athens  was 
broken.  Athens  remained,  however,  an  important 
centre  of  trade  and  of  culture.  The  Age  of  Per- 
icles, which  has  never  faded  from  tradition,  was 
still  well  within  the  limits  of  human  memory. 
There  were  times,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  when 
something  Uke  imperial  recovery  may  have  seemed 
more  than  possible.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
most  significant  circumstance  in  completely  Greek 
perspective,  seems  the  most  nearly  famiHar  name 
in  miUtary  tradition  from  the  first  half  of  the  Cen- 
tury. Just  who  Epaminondas  was  and  what  he 
did  is  perhaps  generally  forgotten;  so  indeed  may 
also  be  the  names  of  his  living  victory  at  Leuctra, 
and  of  what  he  believed  his  dying  victory  at  Man- 
tinea;  but  hardly,  if  he  is  remembered  at  all,  the 
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fact  that  he  was  not  of  Athens  but  of  Thebes. 
There  had  been  a  while  when  Spartan  power 
looked  dominant;  Theban  power  suppressed  that; 
and  Theban  power  virtually  ended  when  Epami- 
nondas  fell.  For  our  purposes  it  is  enough  to  re- 
member that  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  Century  ^ 
the  history  of  Greece  proper  is  in  a  state  of  kaleido- 
scopic confusion. 

To  the  northward  of  Greece,  meanwhile,  the 
power  of  Macedon  was  rapidly  assuming  a  form 
more  portentous  than  any  previoudy  known  in 
Europe.  This  region,  from  the  Athenian  point 
of  view,  was  semi-barbarous;  but  its  culture  and 
its  fashion  were  Greek,  much  as  those  of  Prussia 
were  French  under  Frederick  the  Great.  Its  gov- 
ernment was  a  monarchy,  increasing  in  organisa- 
tion and  in  strength;  its  best-remembered  military 
device,  the  phalanx,  was  more  formidable  than 
anything  previously  known.  In  359,  a  youth  \^ 
named  Philip  became  king.  For  twenty  years 
his  authority  increased,  while  that  of  the  dis- 
cordant Grecian  states  diminished.  In  338  his 
victory  at  Chceronea  made  him  military  master 
of  Greece;  the  next  year  he  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged as  conmiander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks;  and 
what  might  have  ensued  if  he  had  not  been  assas- 
sinated in  336,  when  only  forty-seven  years  old, 
nobody  knows. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  wondrous  than  what 
came  to  pass.  The  next  thirteen  years  comprise  L 
the  imperial  career  of  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father's  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
whose  death  at  thirty-three  prevented  the  consoli- 
dation of  an  empire  European  in  origin,  unprec- 
edented in  extent,  and  professedly  Greek  in  cul- 
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ture.  He  began  by  reducing  Greece  itself  to  sub- 
jection,  incidentally  destroying  Thebes  but  spar- 
ing the  house  of  Pindar.  Then  he  swept  over  Asia 
Minor,  and  down  through  Syria;  and  Egypt  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  founded  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  the  great  seaport,  Alexandria,  which  still 
bears  his  name.  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Persia  itself,  where  he  completely  overthrew  the 
power  of  Darius  IH,  and  took  possession  of  Bab- 
ylon, of  Susa,  of  Persepolis,  and  of  Ecbatana. 
Then  he  pressed  eastward  even  to  India,  where 
troubles  with  his  troops  prevented  him  from  push- 
ing on  to  the  Ganges.  Forced  temporarily  to 
withdraw,  he  went  down  the  Indus,  and  so  west- 
ward across  burning  deserts.  He  got  as  far  as 
Babylon,  where  he  died  of  a  sudden  fever  in  the 
year  323.  There  had  never  before  been  so  tri- 
umphant a  short  life  as  his;  and  there  has  been  none 
since.  His  miUtary  genius  was  of  the  highest. 
Wherever  he  went  he  founded  cities  on  Greek 
principles,  and  introduced  Greek  forms  of  art. 
His  name  survives  to  this  day  in  India — trans- 
muted into  Sikanda,  or  some  such  form;  you  can 
long  trace  Greek  influence  in  Indian  sculpture. 
And  so  on.  No  wonder  his  head  was  turned;  in 
Egypt  he  is  said  to  have  declared  himself  the  son 
not  of  Philip  but  of  Zeus;  in  the  Orient  he  as- 
sumed something  like  the  character  of  its  native 
sovereigns,  requiring  his  courtiers  and  generals  to 
prostrate  themselves  at  his  feet.  There  were 
times  when  he  drank  hard;  in  an  outburst  of  fury, 
towards  the  end  of  a  feast,  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand  his  loyal  friend  Clitus;  the  excesses  de- 
scribed in  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast  are  not 
far  from  literal  truth.    Yet  if  need  were  he  could 
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bear  without  complaint  the  hardships  ot  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Though  he  did  not  live  to  accom- 
plish what  he  had  begun,  his  Century  stays  tradi- 
tionally his,  and  the  tradition  of  him  has  never 
been  forgotten  or  even  much  dimmed.  To  this 
day,  for  example,  the  most  classic  form  of  French 
verse  is  called  Alexandrine  because  it  is  based  on 
that  in  which  a  French  poem  purporting  to  de- 
scribe the  exploits  of  Alexander  was  written  in  the 
Twelfth  Century,  some  sixteen  hundred  years  after 
Alexander  was  dead  and  gone. 

From  the  confusion  with  which  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury began,  accordingly,  there  emerges  in  the 
mid-century  this  tremendously  distinct  fact  of 
Macedonian  empire,  when  Europe,  reversing  the 
earlier  Persian  story,  possessed  herself  of  the  Le- 
vant, of  Egypt,  and  of  southwestern  Asia.  And 
though  no  longer  purely  Greek,  the  Europe  which 
did  so  cherished  and  spread  the  cultural  traditions 
of  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  however,  something  i^— 
like  the  old  confusion  ensued.  Greece  itself  re- 
lapsed into  internal  quarrels  and  warfares.  The 
Hellenised  Orient  was  disputed  among  the  gen- 
erals of  Alexander,  several  of  whom  established 
separate  independent  monarchies.  In  actual  his- 
tory all  this  is  important.  In  tradition  it  has 
mostly  faded.  The  single  clearly  surviving  fact 
is  what  happened  in  Egypt.  Here,  one  of  thc^ 
generals,  Ptolemy  by  name,  founded  with  its  cap- 
ital at  Alexandria  a  Grecian  dynasty  destined  to 
hold  the  throne  until  its  last  sovereign  descendant, 
Cleopatra,  took  her  life  rather  than  surrender 
herself  to  be  exhibited  in  triumph  by  the  Roman 
conqueror  who  was  soon  to  be  Augustus  Caesar. 
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Yet,  somehow,  Athens  held  her  course  as  the 
direct  heir  of  Periclean  culture.  In  sculpture  the 
Fourth  Century  gave  us  the  work  of  Praxiteles; 
and  when  you  compare  the  Hermes  of  Olympia 
with  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  feel  the  difference, 
you  will  be  at  pains  to  choose  which  you  would 
keep  if  you  must  lose  one.  In  Uterature,  too, 
though  the  great  period  of  Greek  poetry  was  com- 
plete, the  Century  produced  new  masterpieces  of 
prose. 

n 

XENOPHON 

Though  probably  the  least  important  Fourth 
Century  writer  on  whom  we  shall  touch,  and  in- 
deed less  so  than  any  other  Greek  within  our  pres- 
ent scope,  Xenophon  is  among  the  most  widely 
familiar.  His  admitted  lack  of  that  indefinable 
quality  called  genius  has  combined  with  a  not  very 
strongly  founded  opinion  that  his  prose  is  unusually 
good  to  make  him  at  once  comparatively  easy  to 
read,  and  suitable  for  those  who  are  trying  to 
learn  the  Greek  language.  So  his  work  has  been 
much  used  in  schoolbooks,  even  to  this  day.  The 
circumstance,  with  its  dismal  consequences  of 
grammatical  analysis,  deprives  him,  to  be  sure,  of 
anything  like  popularity — which  he  once  and  de- 
servedly enjoyed;  at  the  same  time,  it  almost 
cruelly  saves  him  from  oblivion,  at  once  giving 
hun  an  eminence  rather  above  his  merit,  and  fixing 
in  schoolboy  minds  the  notion  that  all  the  trouble 
they  are  put  to  when  trying  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
teries of  elementary  Greek  will  lead  them  only 
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into  vistas  of  tolerably  animated  polite  common- 
place. 

He  was  by  birth  an  Athenian  gentleman,  at  a 
time  not  unlike  our  own,  when  persons  of  his  con- 
dition, who  once  enjoyed  perhaps  more  considera- 
tion than  they  deserve,  are  condemned  by  demo- 
cratic enthusiasm  to  be  rather  impotent  objects 
of  popular  distrust.  In  the  year  400  he  appears 
to  have  been  somewhere  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  old,  and  had  already  had  his  two 
most  noteworthy  experiences:  friendship  with 
Socrates,  and  a  considerable  part  in  the  celebrated 
retreat  of  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  from 
what  promised  to  be  annihilating  defeat  in  Persia. 
The  confusion  of  Athenian  pofitics  led  to  his  exile. 
For  some  years  he  lived  a  life  of  literary  leisure 
under  the  more  congenial  and  aristocratic  domin- 
ion of  Sparta.  He  is  thought  to  have  died  before 
the  middle  of  the  Century. 

His  writings  are  rather  more  copious  than  we 
generally  remember.  The  most  carefully  studied, 
the  Cyropsedia,  pretends  to  be  an  idealised  life 
of  the  great  Persian,  Cyrus,  and  introduces  a  good 
deal  of  matter  concerning  education;  it  was 
early  included  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library.  He 
wrote,  too,  a  number  of  treatises  or  pamphlets 
about  constitutional  matters,  about  horsemanship 
both  military  and  civil,  about  hunting,  and  about 
other  things.  For  our  purposes,  none  of  these  is 
remarkable.  Other  works  of  his,  however,  touch 
on  three  distinct  matters,  all  worth  our  attention. 
The  first  is  his  Hellenica,  an  actual  history. 
Xenophon  took  up  the  history  of  Greece  at  the 
point  where  Thucydides  left  it,  and  carried  on  the 
turbulent  story  until  the  deatii  of  Epaminondas. 
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His  later  sympathies  were  Spartan;  he  had 
nothing  like  the  power  of  Thucydides,  nor  yet 
the  advantage  of  creating  what  amounted  to  a 
new  form  of  historical  expression.  So  this  history 
bears  to  the  book  which  it  attempts  to  continue  a 
relation  like  that  of  Smollett's  chapters  on  the 
history  of  England  to  the  more  impressive  work 
of  Hume.  It  has  a  certain  value,  partly  for  want 
of  an  immediate  rival;  but  it  is  manifestly  in- 
ferior. Had  Xenophon  done  no  more  than  this 
and  his  lesser  works,  he  would  hardly  have  risen 
above  our  present  horizon. 

His  most  famihar  work,  on  the  other  hand, 
conmionly  supposed  by  schoolboys  to  be  all  he 
wrote,  has  two  claims  to  our  attention:  it  clearly 
records  with  considerable  spirit  a  distinct  episode 
in  mUitary  history,  and  the  general  character  of 
this  episode  so  contrasts  with  the  historical  mat- 
ters treated  by  Herodotus  and  by  Thucydides  as 
to  make  it  strongly  typical  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  the  Fifth  Century.  Herodotus  almost 
epically  celebrates  the  national  victories  with 
which  that  Century  began;  Thucydides  superbly 
collects  the  story  of  the  virtually  civil  wars  in 
which  the  fruits  of  those  victories  were  lost; 
Xenophon  circumstantially  tells  what  happened 
to  a  large  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  shortly  after 
the  Peloponnesian  War  came  to  an  end.  At  just 
about  this  time  Artaxerxes  II  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Persia;  after  the  good  old  Oriental 
fashion  his  brother  Cyrus  attempted  to  supplant 
him,  and  accordingly  hired  a  considerable  force 
of  Greek  soldiers,  no  longer  needed  for  hostilities 
among  the  Greeks.  In  the  expedition  Xenophon 
took  part.    The  name,  Anabasis,  by  which  his 
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account  of  it  is  commonly  called,  properly  applies 
only  to  the  first  of  his  eight  Books;  for  it  means 
something  like  ^^ advance/'  and  seven  of  the  Books 
are  devoted  to  what  happened  to  the  Greeks  after 
Cyrus  had  been  defeated  and  killed  at  Cunaxa,  not 
very  far  from  Babylon.  They  made  their  way 
across  hostile  country  to  the  Black  Sea.  Xeno- 
phon's  narrative  of  how  they  did  so,  and  inci- 
dentally of  the  part  he  played  in  the  retreat, — 
as  he  always  writes  of  himself  not  in  the  first  per- 
son but  in  the  third,  he  can  commend  himself  un- 
blushingly, — is  said  by  the  few  who  have  been 
allowed  to  read  it  without  stopping  for  grammatical 
excursions  to  be  clear  and  interesting.  Certainly 
we  possess  no  earUer  record  of  a  distinct  military 
operation  so  detailed,  so  apparently  precise,  and 
so  nearly  animated.  When  we  stop  to  think,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  rather  over- 
emphasises what  was  at  best  a  technically  credit- 
able tactical  episode,  important  mostly  to  the  few 
thousand  Greeks  who  thereby  managed  to  escape 
annihilation,  and  that  these,  at  the  moment,  were 
only  soldiers  of  fortune,  prepared  to  fight  for  the 
highest  bidder.  Remember  the  mood  of  Herod- 
otus, and  Marathon,  and  Thermopylae,  and  Salamis; 
compare  with  these  the  mood  of  an  autobiographer 
whose  great  achievement  is  that  he  kept  his  skin, 
and  the  skins  of  others,  intact;  and  you  will 
ironically  feel  the  difference  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  great  Fifth  Century. 

The  remaining  work  of  Xenophon,  though  less 
generally  known,  is  on  the  whole  his  most  memora- 
ble. As  a  youth  he  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  Socrates,  whom  he  appears  to  have  known  well. 
Socrates  at  the  age  of  seventy  was  condemned  to 
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death  by  a  majority  vote  of  a  fantastically  demo- 
cratic popular  court,  on  the  grounds  of  irreUgion 
and  of  corrupting  the  young;  refusing  more  than 
one  means  to  avoid  his  penalty,  he  drank  the 
poisonous  draught  commanded  by  Athenian  law, 
and  slept  in  peace.  The  account  of  his  end  by 
Plato,^  accepted  as  historical,  iis  among  the  no- 
blest passages  of  world-literature.  Xenophon, 
who  loved  and  respected  his  memory,  defended  it 
in  a  long,  somewhat  rambUng  series  of  recollec- 
tions, now  generally  known  by  its  Latin  name. 
Memorabilia.  They  come  half-way  between  the 
extravagant  caricatures  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
ideahsed  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  thus,  when  com- 
pared with  either  of  them,  have  an  appearance 
of  literal  fideUty.  Though  this  may  be  delusive, 
— ^for  one  thing,  Socrates  is  frequently  presented 
as  speaking,  and  of  course  nobody  could  remem- 
ber his  exact  words  after  an  interval  of  years, — ^it 
may  be  at  least  traditionally  accepted;  and  it 
makes  the  Memorabilia  substantially  interesting 
beyond  almost  anything  else  on  which  we  have 
touched.  Even  in  Dakyns's  clear  and  fluent  Eng- 
lish version,  to  be  sure,  you  will  hardly  have 
patience  to  read  them  through.  Openjbhem  at 
random,  though,  as  you  might  open  a  volume  of 
recent  memoirs  or  letters,  and  you  will  have  an 
instant  sense  that  what  your  eye  Ughts  on  is  not 
only  true  but  Kving.  The  oftener  you  do  so,  the 
oftener  you  will  be  disposed  to  do  so  again.  In 
the  end  you  will  feel  them  to  justify  the  loving 
summary  of  the  character  of  Socrates  with  which 
they  end.*  Their  definite  and  simple  task  is  ac- 
complished.   Thus,  in  the  perspective  of  European 
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literature  Xenophon  takes  his  place  as  the  first  ^" 
enduring  writer  of  anecdotic  biography. 

At  least  two  of  his  minor  works  give  other 
glimpses  of  Socrates.  The  Economist,  a  longish 
treatise  on  the  Science  of  the  Household,  takes  the  / 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  one  Cri- 
tobulus;  and  the  Symposium,  or  Banquet,  intro- 
duces Socrates  in  a  convivial  company  whose  con- 
duct and  speech  are  occasionally  such  as  unpleas- 
antly to  recall  Macaulay's^  celebrated  comparison 
of  the  morals  of  Plato  with  those  of  Sir  George 
Etherege.  Negligible  in  themselves,  at  least  for 
students  so  ciu'sory  as  we  are  now,  these  dialogues 
have  the  interest  of  showing  what  Xenophon 
could  do  when  measured  with  Plato.  For  the 
method  of  both  and  the  substance  of  one — the 
Symposium — are  to  be  found  in  celebrarted  works 
of  that  justly  celebrated  philosopher.  The  com- 
parison is  perhaps  unkind  to  Xenophon.  Without 
it  his  portrait-sketches  of  Socrates  might  appear 
stronger  than  they  do  now.  With  it,  one  feels 
him,  for  all  his  loyalty  and  for  all  the  fidelity  of 
his  purpose,  fatally  free  from  insight.  He  im- 
plies what  Socrates  looked  like  and  how  he  be- 
haved; he  tells  you  what  kind  of  things  Socrates 
said,  and  how  these  affected  the  great  variety  of 
Athenians  to  whom,  through  fifty  years  or  more, 
Socrates  incessantly  said  them;  but  somehow 
Xenophon  keeps  hopelessly  outside  of  the  character 
he  is  attempting  to  portray.  He  does  enough  to 
make  Socrates  both  real  and  memorable,  but  hard- 
ly enough  to  make  Socrates  immortal.  Doubtless, 
the  Socrates  of  Plato  is  variously  idealised;  very 
probably  the  Socrates  and  the  Athens  of  Xeno- 
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phon — incidentally  full  of  such  social  amenity  as 
one  instinctively  feels  must  have  existed  at  a 
period  which  produced  the  fine  art  of  Fifth  Century 
Greece — ^are  very  like  facts.  These  facts,  too, 
would  be  priceless  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  balance 
the  extravagances  of  Aristophanes.  As  they  stand, 
however,  they  sink  into  little  more  than  record  of 
how  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fifth  Century  was  re- 
membered by  a  cultivated  Athenian  gentleman, 
condemned  by  circumstance  to  a  life  of  literary 
leisure  during  much  of  the  first  half  of  the  Fourth. 
Had  this  been  the  chief  hterature  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  accordingly,  we  should  have  had  from 
that  period  only  evidence  of  how  the  great  phase 
of  hterature  brought  into  permanent  being  by 
Herodotus,  and  brought  nearer  earth  by  Thupyd- 
ides,  was  politely  declining.  Happily  for  every- 
body, this  very  period  has  given  us  literature  as 
priceless  as  any  from  the  great  Century  it  followed.* 

in 

PLATO 

Philosophy,  which  literally  means  love  of  wis- 
dom, is  as  old  as  humanity.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  men  without  desire  for  knowledge,  without 
aspiration  toward  truth.  Such  desire  and  aspira- 
tion they  have  always  expressed,  sometimes  in  the 
crude  form  of  aphorisms  and  proverbs,  sometimes 
in  recurrently  futile  effort  to  think  into  order  the 
dazzling  confusion  of  perception.  By  the  Fifth 
Century,  both  phases  of  expression  were  inmiemo- 
rial  in  Greece;  and  if  our  concern  were  with 
philosophy   we   might  already   have  menti<med 
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them,  touching  on  such  names  as  Thales,  who  is 
said  to  have  flourished  in  the  Seventh  Century, 
and  Pythagoras,  whose  traditionally  more  familiar 
name  is  usually  placed  in  the  Sixth.  When  Athens 
was  at  her  height  in  the  Fifth,  there  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  philosophical  activity,  along  with 
the  fine  art  and  the  literature  on  which  we  have 
dwelt.  This,  indeed,  is  what  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes satirises  and  attacks.  The  old  order 
was  changing  and  with  it  the  old  faiths;  compared 
with  the  gods  of  iEschylus,  those  of  Euripides  are 
feebly  divine.  In  such  conditions,  as  in  our  own 
times,  you  will  generally  find  anywhere  numerous 
more  or  less  honest  purveyors  of  new  truth,  beau- 
tifully systematic  at  first  sight,  but  apt  soon  to 
prove  fihny  and  flimsy. 

When  the  Foiuih .  Century  began,  this  kind  of 
thing,  even  though  permanently  traceable,  had 
not  yet  developed  into  lasting  literature.  From 
Homer  down,  no  doubt,  there  was  much  detached 
aphorism  scattered  through  Greek  poetry  and 
Greek  tradition;  this,  however,  was  either  inci- 
dental to  the  poems — epic,  lyric,  or  dramatic — 
where  it  occurred,  or  else  took  the  form  of  separate 
and  fragmentary  sayings,  such  as  "Know  thy- 
self.'* By  the  Fifth  Century,  too,  there  were  phil- 
osophic poets,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  was 
probably  the  SiciUan  Empedocles.  One  reason 
why  their  hexametric  statements  of  doctrine  do 
not  quite  rise  to  the  level  of  world-literature  may 
very  likely  be  that,  so  far  as  they  have  been  pre- 
served, they  survive  only  in  few  and  broken  frag- 
ments. A  more  substantial  reason  why  Fifth  Cen- 
tury philosophy  produced  no  literary  masterpiece 
is  pretty  clear  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  Soc- 
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lattt,  b J  fau*  tlie  most  impugtant  Atfacnum  thinker 
dt  tliat  period,  nerer  wrote  a  fine.  Neither  did  he 
ever  have  anything  like  a  school,  or  centre  of  ^y»- 


tematic  teaching;  the  CKt  that  Aristophanes  rep- 
lesentd  him  as  the  head  of  a  regular  establishment 
for  instruction  was  itself ,  when  the  Clouds  ap- 
peared, an  incisive  thrust  of  satire,  im|Jying  that 
Socrates  was  reaDy  what  he  had  all  his  life'pra- 
femed  himsdf  and  posistent^  tried  not  to  be. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  eccentric  and  often 
vexatious  habit,  throughout  his  career,  was  to 
min^  with  men  in  public  {Jaces,  to  pretend  to  seek 
the  wisdcMn  th^  bdiieved  themsdves  to  possess,  to 
ffy  them  with  ingenious  questions  until  they  were 
driven  into  mazes  of  c<mtradicti<m,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  speculate  about  the  rays  of  truth  which 
might  begin  dimly  to  illuminate  the  daikness  of 
an  ignorance  which  he  professed  himsdf  to  share 
with  them.  He  was  often  stimulating,  genoaUy 
salutary,  and  seldom  negligible;  his  purpose, 
though  now  and  again  disguised  by  irony  and 
humour,  was  honest  and  high;  his  conduct,  grant- 
ing the  accepted  morals  of  his  time,  was  blameless 
to  the  point  of  saintliness;  but  he  was  frequently 
irritating,  and  hardly  ever  conclusive.  All  this 
clearly  appears  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon, 
one  of  the  younger  men  whom  he  most  deeply  in- 
fluenced; but  nothing,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
can  make  Xenophon  of  more  than  secondary  lit- 
erary importance.  So  the  Socrates  of  world- 
literature  is  hardly  more  Xenophon's  than  he  is 
that  of  Aristophanes;  he  is  the  Socrates  set  forth 
in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Like   Xenophon,   Plato   was   a  gentleman   of 
Adiens,  who  could  remember  the  last  fifteen  or 
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twenty  years  of  the  Fifth  Century  and  who  wrote 
during  the  first  half  of  the  Fourth.  Like  Xenophon, 
he  was  deeply  influenced  by  Socrates.  Unlike 
Xenophon,  he  took  as  little  part  as  possible  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  was  himself  a  man  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  Uterary  power.  Even  if  he 
had  written  nothing,  indeed,  Plato  might  still  be 
traditionally  remembered  as  one  who  never  ceased 
to  think  forward  with  the  impulse  given  him  by 
Socrates,  and  whose  comparatively  ^systematic 
teaching  has  made  the  name  of  the  place  where  he 
habitually  taught — ^the  Academy,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  public  park,  very  near  Athens 
— a  general  European  name  for  institutions  of 
learning  or  of  instruction.  And  even  if  he  had 
never  taught,  his  writings  would  stay  memorable, 
not  only  for  the  portrait-sketches  of  Socrates  on 
which  they  seem  originally  to  have  been  based, 
nor  yet  only  for  the  uncodified  philosophic  system 
or  tendency  which  they  increasingly  developed,  but 
also  for  the  artistic  skill  and  beauty  of  their  Kter- 
ary  form. 

It  was  perhaps  the  lifelong  colloquial  habit  of 
Socrates  which  first  led  Plato  to  set  forth  the 
character  and  the  doctrines  of  his  master  in  dia- 
logues; thus,  whatever  else,  he  could  best  rep- 
resent that  unique,  inspired,  grotesque  figiu^,  in- 
cessantly mingling  and  talking  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Besides  this  particular  ad- 
vantage, the  form  of  dialogue  has  two  or  three 
general  conveniences:  it  is  animated,  it  allows 
considerable  variety,  and  above  all  it  never  quite 
conmiits  a  writer  to  the  opinions  thereby  put 
into  the  mouths  of  other  human  beings.  Yet,  as 
these  speakers,  however  distinctly  characterised. 
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are  really  his  own  creatures,  he  can  use  them  when 
he  likes  as  vehicles  for  himself,  with  a  freedom 
both  artistic  and  intellectual  hardly  to  be  enjoyed 
otherwise.  Given  the  form,  it  has  never  been 
better  used  than  by  Plato,  who  first  established 
it  in  the  enduring  literature  of  Europe.  Quite 
apart  from  what  he  has  to  say,  the  manner  in 
which  he  says  it  is  admirable. 

To  go  no  further,  the  first  page  or  so  of  the  Re- 
-public  gives  a  glimpse  of  daily  Athenian  life  almost 
as  lastingly  fresh  as  are  the  heroic  incidents  of 
the  Iliad  ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
Symposium,  or  Banquet,  take  one  into  the  heart  of 
antique,  and  to  us  exotic,  conviviality;  and  the 
two  dialogues  concerning  the  last  days  of  Socrates, 
the  Crito  and  the  Phsedo,  are  masterpieces  of  nar- 
rative told  through  the  speeches  of  clearly  individ- 
ualised characters.  Throughout,  indeed,  the 
logues  of  Plato  exhale  the  atmosphere  of 
Athens  and  the  politeness  which  kept  its  most 
vagrant  excesses  within  the  limits  of  classic  de- 
corum. Not  long  ago  a  reader  who  accidentally 
opened  Jowett*s  translation,  with  no  knowledge 
of  Greek,  no  disposition  to  philosophic  specula- 
tion, and  a  general  impression  that  time-hon- 
oured masterpieces  are  tiresome,  was  surprised  to 
find  how,  if  you  skip  the  passages  which  bore 
you,  the  Dialogues  can  still  impress  you,  care- 
lessly turning  the  pages,  as  not  only  interesting 
but  often  amusing,  like  animated  and  witty  con- 
versational books  of  one's  own  time.  Thus  to 
dwell  on  the  mere  surface  of  works  inexhaustible 
for  depth  may  perhaps  appear  inadvertent.  By 
itself,  however,  that  surface  has  had  permanent 
effect  on   European   literary   tradition.    Thou^ 
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no  later  writer  of  dialogues  has  surpassed,  and 
indeed  none  has  quite  equalled,  the  primal  ani- 
mation of  Plato,  you  will  find  his  method  and 
the  semblance  of  his  devices  imitated  through  the 
centuries,  much  as  the  drama  of  Rome,  of  France, 
and  of  Italy  has  imitated  the  methods  and  de- 
vices of  Euripides.  Except  for  Plato's  dialogues, 
Romans  might  never  have  used  the  form;  and, 
confining  ourselves  to  English,  we  might  be  at 
pains  otherwise  to  see  why  Dryden  should  have 
chosen  it  when  discussing  dramatic  criticism,  Ad- 
dison when  writing  about  medals,  or  Mr.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  when,  a  few  years  after  the 
American  Civil  War,  he  wrote  two  large  volumes 
justifying  the  constitutional  principles  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Masterpieces  of  any  art 
are  tyrants  that  die  hard. 

Though  the  order  in  which  Plato's  Dialogues 
were  written  can  never  be  certainly  known,  one 
fact  about  them  seems  generally  admitted.  He 
began  by  an  effort  to  set  forth,  for  all  future  time, 
the  character  and  the  general  teachings  of  Soc- 
rates, who  without  such  record  might  soon  fade 
into  little  more  than  a  name.  As  his  work  pro- 
ceeded he  tended  increasingly  to  think  for  himself, 
and  to  use  the  characters  in  the  dialogues  as 
vehicles  for  speculative  opinions  of  his  own.  At 
last  his  Socrates  became  pretty  shadowy;  and  the 
longest  of  the  dialogues,  the  Laws,  —  which  is 
generally  thought  his  latest,  —  drops  Socrates 
altogether,  consisting  of  a  political  discussion 
between  an  Athenian,  a  Cretan,  and  a  Lacedse- 
monian.  Even  here,  however,  Plato  never  ex- 
presses himself  directly;  throughout,  he  sets  forth 
what  he  has  to  say  after  the  Socratic  manner. 
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Men  meet,  and  fall  to  talking  about  whatever 
subject  he  chooses  them  to  deal  with;  they  ques- 
tion one  another  politely  and  adroitly;  inciden- 
tally they  express  a  considerable  variety  of  more 
or  less  tenable  opinion.  Their  desire  is  by  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  or  at  least  to  approach  biith. 
They  never  arrive,  however,  at  anything  much 
more  conclusive  than  the  discovery  of  probabili- 
ties for  which  the  writer  escapes  complete  respon- 
sibility by  always  putting  his  arguments  into  the 
mouth  of  somebody  else. 

Such  a  method  you  might  well  expect  to  lead 
nowhere.  Beyond  question,  however,  no  Eu- 
ropean philosopher  has  had  more  enduring  influ- 
ence than  Plato.  ^This  has  fluctuated.  At  times 
it  has  blazed;  at  other  times  it  has  only  feebly 
glowed ;  but  it  has  never  been  more  than  eclipsed, 
and  unless  men  change  beyond  recognition  it 
never  will  be.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  any 
philosophic  system  is  clearly  beyond  our  present 
scope.  Very  broadly,  however,  we  may  do  well 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  character  or  tendency 
of  Plato's.  So  long  as  this  world  lasts,  Kfe  will 
stay  baffling,  confusing,  and  often  to  all  appear- 
ances desperate;  nothing  can  ever  quite  dear 
from  it  the  clouds  of  error,  of  ugliness,  of  sin,  vice, 
and  wickedness.  Yet  these  are  so  far  from  com- 
prising the  universe,  that  in  thoughtful  moments, 
as  you  gaze  on  them  until  your  eyes  begin  to  see 
deeper,  they  grow  to  seem  like  the  vapoury  clouds 
of  earth  dimming  the  full  reality  of  sunlight. 
Beyond  falsehood,  ugliness,  and  evil  glow  the  radi- 
ant, quenchless  facts  of  truth,  of  beauty,  and  of 
good.  Seek  these,  and  even  though  you  never 
attain  mastery  of  their  infinitudes  you  shall  for- 
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ever  find  in  their  exhaustless  depths  more  and 
more  illuminating  light.  ReaUty,  as  we  call  it» 
is  transitory^  delusive^  phantasmal.  Beyond  it» 
about  it,  above  it  stays  the  serene  eternity  of  im- 
mutable ideals.  Even  a  glimpse  of  ideals  may 
help  assuage  the  troubles,  alleviate  the  miseries, 
correct  the  blunders  of  daily  life,  as  we  pass  from 
cradle  to  grave.  Nothing  but  recognition  of  ideals, 
and,  if  so  may  be,  knowledge  of  what  they  may 
reveal  to  such  understandings  as  ours,  casf  ever 
help  us  towards  the  calm  security  of  wisdom.  He 
does  best  who  throughout  our  passing  years  most 
tirelessly  seeks. 

There  are  men  and  there  are  generations  to 
whom  moods  like  this  appeal  beyond  all  others. 
Whether  they  know  it  or  not,  such  men  and  such 
generations  are  the  secular  disciples  of  Plato. 
Even  still,  when  we  carelessly  try  to  name  ideals 
beyond  reality — such  as  love  grown  to  exceed  the 
transitory  delusions  of  the  flesh — ^we  are  apt,  with 
no  thought  of  Fourth  Century  Athens  a  few  years 
before  Philip's  victory  at  Chseronea,  to  call  them 
Platonic. 

Had  this  been  all  that  the  Fourth  Century  con- 
tributed to  the  literary  tradition  of  Europe,  the 
period  would  accordingly  be  memorable  for  bring- 
ing into  oiu"  enduring  literatiu'e  the  fact  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  form  of  the  dialogue.  These,  as 
we  have  seen,  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
Century.  The  next  quarter  of  it  added  two  more 
primal  names  to  the  literature  of  Greece.  These 
are  Demosthenes  and  Aristotle. 
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IV 

DEMOSTHENES 

Demosthenes  and  Aristotle  were  of  about  the 
same  age,  and  are  said  to  have  died  within  a  few 
months  of  each  other.  In  375  both  were  boys; 
by  350  both  were  past  thirty;  and  neither  sur- 
vived for  more  than  a  year  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Chronology  therefore  gives  no  help  towards  de- 
ciding which  to  dwell  on  first.  For  at  least  two 
reasons,  however,  it  seems  best  that  we  choose 
Demosthenes:  he  was  a  native  citizen  of  Athens, 
so  deeply  concerned  with  civic  and  public  matters 
that  his  career  implies  the  history  of  his  time ;  and 
his  work  established  in  lasting  Uterature  a  dis- 
tinct form  of  expression.  The  career  of  Aristotle, 
^on  the  other  hand,  who  was  of  Stagira  on  the  sea- 
coast  near  Macedonia,  and  first  came  to  Athens 
as  a  student,  is  comparatively  independent  of  his- 
tory, and  his  work,  although  second  to  none  in 
positive  importance,  is  not  so  primal.  Without 
him  European  Uterature  would  have  possessed  at 
least  one  phase  of  philosophy,  in  the  works  of 
Plato;  while,  until  Demosthenes  revealed  himself 
as  the  supreme  master  of  Grecian  oratory,  oratory 
had  hardly  taken  its  independent  literary  place. 
There  is  a  third  reason,  too,  for  permitting  him  to 
interrupt  our  glances  at  Fourth  Century  phi- 
losophy; nothing  else  could  more  prudently  re- 
mind us  how,  throughout  such  considerations  as 
ours,  we  are  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  lan- 
guage to  treat  consecutively  matters  which  were 
really  contemporary.    Had  we  touched  on  Aristotle 
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first,  we  might  have  been  at  more  pains  to  re- 
member that  philosophy  had  not  completed  its 
Fourth  Century  development  before  oratory,  the 
other  characteristic  form  of  great  Fourth  Century 
expression,  began. 

Demosthenes,  there  is  hardly  need  to  say,  no 
more  invented  oratory  than  Plato  invented  phi- 
losophy, Herodotus  history,  or  Homer  poetry. 
Like  them  he  only  carried  a  form  of  thought  and 
expression  so  far  beyond  the  point  where  he  found 
it  as  not  only  to  make  its  origin  comparatively 
negHgible,  but  also  permanently  to  influence  its 
future  course.  Masterpieces,  though  apt  to  sur- 
vive alone,  seldom  if  ever  come  into  being  so;  the 
very  existence  of  a  masterpiece  implies  the  previous 
existence  of  an  often  traceable  tradition,  or  school, 
thereby  so  crowned  that  posterity  tends  to  forget 
the  foundations  on  which  great  works  must  always 
rest.  Without  a  cloud  of  dramatists  encompassing 
him  round,  for  example,  we  could  never  have  had 
Shakspere;  yet,  though  some  hundreds  of  their 
plays  exist,  the  growth  of  Baconian  heresy  al- 
ready proves  how  nearly  the  dust  of  no  more  than 
three  English  centuries  has  buried  them.  When 
such  oblivion  may  overtake  literature  made  in  our 
own  language,  and  itself  its  own  excuse  for  being, 
we  need  wonder  little  that  the  Greek  origins  of 
oratory  seem  important  only  to  students  of  Greek 
history. 

This  form  of  expression  is  distinctly  different 
from  all  we  have  previously  considered.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  office  of  poetry  is  at  once  to  stir  and 
to  please,  occasionally  conveying  information; 
that  of  history  is  to  inform,  meanwhile  exciting 
attention  and  incidentally  giving  pleasure;    that 
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of  philosophy  is  to  explain  perplexities  and  pleas- 
antly to  stimulate  thought.  Whatever  else,  all  the 
literature  we  have  as  yet  glanced  at,  from  Homer 
to  Plato,  may  be  regarded  as  having  fulfilled  its 
piupose  when  those  who  read  or  hear  it  are  duly 
informed,  stirred,  and  pleased.  At  least  to  this 
extent,  a  finished  work  is  the  chief  end  contem- 
plated by  poets,  historians,  or  philosophers;  so 
far  as  any  of  these  desire  to  influence  those  whom 
they  address,  their  prime  purpose  is  to  influence 
only  opinion  or  mood,  or  at  most  to  induce  i^ym- 
pathy.  The  object  of  oratory,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  by  no  means  accomplished  when  an  oration  is 
written  or  delivered,  nor  yet  when  hearers  or  read- 
ers completely  and  sympathetically  understand. 
Generally  speaking,  unless  an  oration  makes  men 
behave  otherwise  than  they  might  have  behaved 
if  let  alone,  it  is  only  a  display  of  rhetorical  fire- 
works. It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  rather  a 
secondary  matter — ^an  instrument  or  weapon  use- 
ful for  attaining  such  ends  as  are  sought  by 
practising  lawyers  and  practical  poUticians. 

The  course  of  Athenian  history,  at  least  from 
the  period  of  the  Persian  Wars,  had  tended  to 
give  increasing  importance  to  eloquent  speeches. 
Decisions  of  grave  consequence,  both  political  and 
legal,  were  apt  to  be  made  by  a  majority  vote; 
the  coiui;  which  condemned  Socrates,  for  example, 
consisted  of  some  five  hundred  citizens,  a  large 
minority  of  whom  voted  in  his  favour.  Such  con- 
ditions, in  days  when  nothing  like  what  we  should 
now  call  public  prints  existed,  made  oratory  almost 
uniquely  eflScient.  A  man  who,  for  better  or 
worse,  could  persuade  an  assembly  to  act  as  he 
happened  to  desire  was  a  man  to  be  counted 
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with.  When  his  momentary  purpose  was  ac- 
complished, however,  his  means  of  accomplishing 
it  became  an  outworn  tool — at  best  a  matter 
of  record,  on  which  later  tools  could  be  mod- 
elled when  required.  By  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, two  requisites  of  such  tools  were  clearly 
understood:  an  excellent  speech  must  apparently 
appeal  to  reason,  the  more  soundly  the  better; 
it  must  also,  and  more  subtly,  appeal  to  emotion 
or  prejudice.  The  difficulties  here  involved  are 
obvious:  your  orator  must  be  master  of  his  craft 
to  the  point  of  craftiness,  yet  he  must  often  if 
not  generally  appear  artless,  spontaneous,  sin- 
cere, and  fervid.  At  his  worst  he  is  an  adroit 
trickster;  at  his  best,  he  has  to  control  genuine 
impulse  with  histrionic  skill.  Throughout  he  is 
compelled  to  devote  himself  with  all  his  art  and 
with  all  his  heart  to  questions  which  begin  to  be 
matters  of  the  past  as  soon  as  his  work  is  done. 

In  view  of  all  this,  the  wonder  is  not  .that  Greek 
oratory  has  chiefly  historical  or  legal  interest,  but 
rather  that  any  Greek  orator  should  ever  have 
emerged,  as  Demosthenes  unquestionably  has 
emerged,  into  the  full  eminence  of  world-literature. 
The  historical  circumstances  of  his  time,  the  known 
facts  of  his  life,  and  the  substance  of  his  extant 
works  are  admirably  summarised  in  the  short 
monograph  about  him  by  S.  H.  Butcher.  He  was 
the  orphan  son  of  a  well-to-do  Athenian  man  of 
business.  Despite  physical  disadvantages  which 
have  given  ris^  to  anecdotic  tradition, — such  as 
the  tale  of  how  he  cured  thickness  of  utterance  by 
practising  speech  with  his  mouth  full  of  pebbles, 
— he  was  compelled  at  twenty  or  so  to  bring  suit 
against  a  dishonest  guardian,  and  to  plead  his 
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cause  In  person.  For  the  legal  career  thus  acci- 
dentally begun  he  proved  to  have  unusual  gifts. 
From  time  to  time  he  wrote  a  good  many  speeches 
for  other  litigants  whom  Athenian  practicd^  re- 
quired to  speak  for  themselves.  He  early  took 
interest  in  public  matters,  particularly  when  they 
concerned  foreign  policy.  He  was  passionately 
patriotic,  enthusiastically  cherishing  ancestral 
Athenian  tradition.  He  was  an  assiduous  student 
of  Thucydides.  He  was  among  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  danger  of  Macedonian  aggression.  So 
long  as  there  was  any  hope,  he  opposed  Philip 
with  such  intensity  that  the  word  Philippic,  origi- 
nally the  name  given  three  or  four  of  his  orations, 
has  ever  since  been  a  general  term  for  political 
denunciation.  After  Chseronea  he  did  his  best 
to  preserve  what  was  left  of  Athens.  He  lived 
through  the  reign  of  Alexander.  In  the  confusion 
which  followed  Alexander's  death,  he  was  forced  to 
seek  sanctuary  in  a  temple  not  very  far  away. 
Pursued  thither,  already  under  sentence  of  death, 
he  took  his  life,  heroically  disdaining  unmerited 
indignity.  And  before  long  his  name  and  his 
statue  were  held  venerable  in  the  city  he  had 
tried  to  save. 

Of  the  surviving  speeches  attributed  to  him» 
twenty-five  remained  unquestioned  when  Butcher's 
monograph  was  published.  Eleven  of  these  are 
political,  like  modem  speeches  in  Parliament  or 
in  Congress;  the  rest  are  forensic — seven  con- 
cerned with  public  or  poUtical  affairs,  and  seven 
with  private  law-suits.  To  appreciate  or  even 
quite  to  understand  work  so  partisan  and  occa- 
sional needs  more  knowledge  of  history  and  of 
detail  than  most  of  us  can  ever  possess.    Trans- 
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lation,  too,  must  generally  throttle  the  life  of 
oratory  almost  as  fatally  as  it  disenchants  the 
magic  of  lyric  poetry;  the  soul  of  both  lurks  quiver- 
ing in  the  meshes  of  their  original  sound  and 
rhjrthm;  cut  or  even  disturb  a  single  strand,  and 
something  escapes.  Yet  through  more  than  two 
thousand  years  Demostiienes,  at  least  in  tradition, 
has  held  his  own.  Even  when  he  was  alive,  he 
was  generally  recognised  as  the  greatest  master 
oi  the  art  he  professed  and  practised;  whether  he 
succeeded  or  failed  at  any  given  moment,  he  did 
what  he  tried  to  do  better  than  it  had  been  done 
before,  and  on  the  whole  as  well  as  it  could  imagi- 
nably be  done. 

Although  his  policy  failed,  accordingly,  for  he 
fought  against  the  stars,  he  has  none  the  less 
been  admired  by  posterity,  recurrently  studying 
and  imitating  him  as  the  primal  model  of  what 
oratory  ought  to  be.  He  stands  to  all  Europe, 
Butcher  clearly  points  out,  in  some  such  relation 
as  that  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  parliamentary 
eloquence  of  England.  Both  were  consummate 
masters  of  language;  both  counted  with  human 
nature;  both  were  faithful  students  of  history; 
both  sincerely  believed  in  the  constitutional  tradi- 
tions of  their  national  inheritance;  both  raised 
occasional  eloquence  to  the  height  of  enduring 
poUtical  thought  excellently  expressed;  both  have 
thus  won  secure  place  not  only  in  history  but  in 
literature.  Yet  each,  to  do  his  work,  was  per- 
force a  man  of  his  own  time;  and  the  time  even  of 
Burke  is  dead  and  gone.  How  much  of  either 
must  be  counted  as  humanly  temporal,  how  much 
may  be  accepted  as  humanly  eternal,  nobody  can 
quite  tell.    The  one  sure  thing  is  that  the  methods 
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of  Burke  long  survived  the  parliamentary  condi- 
tions where  they  originated,  and  that  the  meth- 
ods of  Demosthenes,  originating  in  the  democratic 
conditions  of  Fourth  Century  Athens,  have  more 
or  less  directly  affected  European  oratory  ever 
since.  To  go  no  further,  Cicero  was  aware  of 
them,  and  Burke  was  aware  of  them  and  of  Cicero 
as  well,  and  Daniel  Webster,  aware  of  both  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  was  aware  of  Burke  into  the  bar- 
gain. Orators  do  things  still — ^assert  principle,  for 
example,  appeal  to  prejudice,  denounce  opponents 
— ^not  only  because  these  things  must  be  done  any- 
how but  also,  and  perhaps  considerably,  because 
these  were  the  methods  fixed  in  tradition  by  the 
master  who  finally  brought  oratory  into  literature, 
while  Philip  and  Alexander  were  conquering  the 
Uberties  of  Greece. 

V 

ABISTOTLE 

It  was  just  before  Demosthenes  made  his  first 
public  appearance,  pleading  for  himself  against  his 
dishonest  guardian,  that  Aristotle  first  came  to 
Athens.^  Bom  of  a  respectable  family  at  Stagira, 
J  a  sea-coast  town  close  to  the  borders  of  Macedon, 
he  is  said,  as  traditionally  descended  from  JSscula- 
pius,  the  god  of  medicine,  to  have  been  compelled 
in  boyhood  to  supplement  his  regular  education 
by  such  anatomical  studies  as  were  then  practi- 
cable. His  father  appears  to  have  had  friendly 
personal   relations   with   the   Macedonian   court, 

^  The  facts  here  are  mostly  taken  from  the  popular  monograph  oo  A» 
totle  by  Sir  AWandrr  Grant  (1877). 
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before  the  time  of  Philip.  At  about  the  age  when 
men  now  begin  university  work»  Aristotle  was  sent 
to  complete  his  education  at  Athens.  There  he  i — 
became  a  pupil  of  Plato;  and  there  he  remained 
for  some  twenty  years.  In  the  course  of  this  so- 
journ he  was  recognised  as  the  ablest  man  who 
had  ever  sat  at  Plato's  feet;  so,  although  he  had 
gradually  diverged  from  Plato's  doctrine,  being 
given  to  strongly  independent  thought,  he  prob- 
ably aspired  to  the  mastership  of  Plato's  school 
when  Plato  died — ^much  as  a  distinguished  uni- 
versity man  might  now  aspire  to  succeed  an 
elderly  college  president  whom  he  personally  re- 
spected but  whose  teachings  he  beKeved  old- 
fashioned.  When  a  more  orthodox  successor  to  ^ 
Plato  was  chosen,  Aristotle  left  Athens,  and  is 
said  presently  to  have  been  selected  by  Philip  as 
the  private  tutor  of  Alexander.  In  Alexander's 
time  he  returned  to  Athens,  with  a  comfortable 
endowment  from  the  Macedonian  crown.  The 
name  of  the  school  he  thereupon  established —  "^ 
Lyceum — has  become  almost  as  familiar  in  tradi- 
tion as  that  of  Plato's  Academy.  He  lectured, 
with  unsurpassed  effect,  until  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. The  subsequent  confusions  at  Athens 
drove  him,  as  they  drove  Demosthenes,  from  the 
city.  Just  how  he  died  is  not  known ;  very  Kkely 
he  succumbed  to  the  organic  disorders  often 
brought  on  by  a  habit  of  life  mentally  active  and 
physically  indolent. 

He  had  written  copiously.  So  far  as  is  known, 
his  earlier  work,  some  of  which  survives,  often 
took  tiie  Platonic  form  of  dialogue,  but  was  apt 
to  be  controversially  opposed  to  various  phases  of 
Platonic  doctrine;    it  is  thought  to  have  been 
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published, — that  is,  frequently  cx>piecl  and  thus 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  whoever  wished  to  buy 
it.  His  later  work,  on  the  other  hand,  whidi 
comprised  the  whole  body  of  his  mature  teaching, 
is  often  thought  to  have  been  kept  only  in  private 
copies,  used  as  notes  for  his  incessant  lectures, 
sometimes  complete  enough  to  be  read  unchanged, 
sometimes  more  like  memoranda  to  guide  im- 
promptu discourse.  These  came  near  getting  lost; 
at  last,  however,  some  two  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  they  were  brought  to  Rome,  duly  edited, 
and  finally  published  there.  Meanwhile  his  repu- 
tation had  not  only  survived  but  strengthened;  it 
has  never  faded  out  of  sight. 

His  works,  as  we  now  possess  them,  are  prob- 
ably a  considerable  part  of  those  published  at 
Rome  during  the  First  Century  before  Christ.  In 
two  ways  they  sharply  differ  from  anything  we 
have  hitherto  dwelt  on:  they  imply  a  temper  so 
intent  on  thought,  rather  than  on  expression,  as 
to  prefer  verbal  precision  to  literary  grace;  and, 
more  profoundly,  they  attempt  to  reduce  the 
chaos  of  experience  to  semblance  of  order  not  by 
speculative  inquiry  or  occasional  aphorism,  but 
by  dogmatic  system  based  on  critically  scrutinised 
fact.  They  are  not  precisely  what  we  should  now 
call  scientific;  in  the  Fourth  Century  before  the 
Christian  Era,  true  science,  for  want  of  data,  was 
possible  only  in  its  most  highly  generalised  and 
purest  form  of  mathematics,  and  even  then  was 
elementary.  On  the  other  hand,  they  bring  into 
world-literature  and  permanently  establish  there 
the  kind  of  thought,  recurrent  through  the  cen- 
turies and  now  for  a  while  dominant,  from  which 
science — that  is,  knowledge  finally  to  be  verified 
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by  observation  or  experiment — ^must  sooner  or 
later  result.  Dante  wrote  better  than  he  knew 
when  he  called  Aristotle  **  Maestro  di  color  chi 
sanno/'  ^ 

The  contrast  between  his  method  and  that  of 
Plato  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Both,  for  exam- 
ple, wrote  about  government,  Plato  in  his  Re- 
public and  his  Laws,  Aristotle  in  his  Politics; 
both  touched  on  oligarchy  and  democracy.  Here 
is  a  bit  from  Plato's  Republic,  where  Socrates  is 
talking  with  one  Adeimantus.^ 

Socrates  speaks  first: 

Can  we  any  longer  doubt,  then,  that  the  miser  and  money- 
maker answers  to  the  oligarchical  state  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt. 

Next  comes  democracy;  and  how  does  the  change  from 
oligarchy  into  democracy  arise?  Is  it  not  in  this  wise? 
The  good  at  which  such  a  state  aims  is  to  become  as  rich 
as  possible,  a  desire  which  is  insatiable. 

What  then  ? 

The  rulers  being  aware  that  their  power  rests  upon  their 
wealth,  refuse  to  curtail  by  law  the  extravagance  of  the 
spendthrift  youth  because  they  gain  by  their  ruin. 

To  be  sure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  wealth  and  the 
spirit  of  moderation  cannot  exist  together  in  citizens  of  the 
same  state  to  any  considerable  extent;  one  or  the  other  will 
be  disregarded. 

That  is  tolerably  clear: 

and  so  on,  for  many  pages. 

Compare  with  this  the  manner  in  which  Aris- 
totle sets  forth  a  similar  opinion;'  he  may  be 
imagined  a  lecturer  stating  his  own  views: 


^  *"  Blaster  of  tliem  that  know/*  Inferno,  IV.  ISl. 

*  Vm,  555:  Jowett  III,  p.  261.  *  PoliUcs,  tr.  Jowett,  ni,  7. 
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The  true  forms  of  government  are  those  in  whidi  the  one, 
the  few,  or  the  many  govern  with  a  view  to  the  common 
interest;  but  governments  which  rule  with  a  view  to  the 
private  interest,  whether  of  the  one,  or  of  the  f ew»  or  of  the 
many,  are  perversions.  ...  Of  forms  of  government  which 
regard  the  common  interesta^  we  call  that  in  which  one  rules 
kingship  or  royalty;  that  in  which  more  than  one,  but  not 
many,  rule  aristocracy  (the  rule  of  the  best).  But  when 
the  citizens  at  large  administer  the  state  for  the  common 
interest,  the  government  is  called  by  the  generic  name — a 
constitution.  .  .  . 

Of  the  above-mentioned  forms,  the  perversions  are  as 
follows:  of  royalty,  tyranny;  of  aristocracy,  oligarchy;  of 
constitutional  government,  democracy.  For  tyranny  is  a 
kind  of  monarchy  which  has  in  view  the  interest  of  the 
monarch  only;  oligarchy  has  in  view  the  interest  of  the 
wealthy;  democracy,  of  the  needy;  none  of  them  the 
common  good  of  all. 

Even  so  slight  an  example  shows  Plato  suavely 
conjectural  and  Aristotle  dogmatically  authori- 
tative. If  you  wish  to  dispute  Plato»  he  may 
take  refuge  behind  the  shadow  of  Socrates;  when 
you  face  Aristotle,  you  must  tackle  the  Master 
himself. 

The  Master  you  must  tackle,  too,  cherished  no 
less  a  purpose  than  to  reduce  all  knowledge,  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical,  to  final  system.  In  so  doing 
he  came  into  sharp  contradiction  of  the  master  at 
whose  feet  he  had  begun  his  philosophic  study.* 
Plato  held  that  ideas  are  more  real  than  facts. 
Somewhere,  for  instance,  there  is  an  immutable 
Idea  of  Man,  of  which  the  countless  individuals 
whom  we  perceive  as  men  are  only  various,  tran- 
sitory, incomplete,  and  delusive  manifestations. 

1 1  permit  myself*  to  make  this  passage  dearer,  a  slight  reaiiaiifeaiait 
of  Jowett*8  words. 
'  See  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Aristotle,  8-10. 
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Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  held — ^with  what 
would  seem  a  good  deal  more  like  common  sense 
— that  an  abstract  idea  of  Man  can  be  derived 
only  from  generalisation  based  on  observation  of 
individual  men,  and  that  apart  from  them  it  can 
have  no  real  existence  whatever.  We  are  stray- 
ing already  into  thickets  of  philosophy  where 
realists  and  nominalists  have  quarrelled,  and  may 
again  quarrel  long,  quite  aside  from  our  own  path. 
Our  proper  concern  is  nowise  with  philosophy, 
but  only  with  the  moods  of  the  two  philosophers 
who  successively  yet  together  brought  philosophy 
into  the  tradition  of  European  Uterature;  and  just 
here  we  must  not  wander  far  from  Aristotle. 

He  did  not  achieve  his  purpose,  of  course;  no- 
body can  possibly  know  everything,  and,  even  if 
anybody  could,  human  life  is  not  long  enough  to 
allow  the  lucky  creature  completely  to  state  uni- 
versal truth.  Aristotle's  copious  work  was  no- 
where near  finished;  a  considerable  part  of  it, 
furthermore,  has  very  likely  disappeared,  ages 
ago.  Two  pieces  of  it,  however,  which  happen 
to  survive,  at  once  concern  such  pursuits  as  ours, 
and  historically  indicate  both  how  his  mind  worked 
and  how  it  has  influenced  posterity.  He  wrote 
treatises  on  Rhetoric  and  on  Poetry;  in  each  case 
he  examined  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  and  based 
thereon  a  statement  of  generalised  principles  as  to 
what  had  actually  been  done;  in  each  case,  his 
manner,  and  to  all  appearances  his  temper,  was 
vigorously  authoritative ;  in  each  case  his  general- 
isations have  again  and  again  been  accepted  as 
finally  indicating  not  what  Greeks  had  done  by  his 
time,  but  rather  what  everybody  ought  every- 
where and  always  to  do.    His  rational  conclusions 
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from  observation  have  thus  often  been  held  om- 
niscient and  irresponsible  conmiands. 

The  posthmnous  history  of  his  works  has  had 
much  to  do  with  this  distortion.  As  we  shall  re- 
mind ourselves  later,  there  were  six  or  eight  cen- 
turies between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  development  of  what  we  have  complacently 
thought  modem  civilisation  when  little  knowledge 
of  Greek  survived  in  Western  Europe.  During 
much  of  this  period,  Aristotle  was  only  a  name; 
when  at  last  he  became  once  more  a  teacher,  such 
versions  of  him  as  first  appeared  among  our  fore- 
fathers were  probably  Latin  translations  from  the 
Arabic  translations  of  his  writings  which  were 
studied,  largely  under  the  influence  of  Averroes, 
in  the  universities  of  Moorish  Spain.  At  that  time 
the  general  temper  of  European  learning  tended  to 
accept  authoritative  teaching  as  final.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  for  example,  was  generally 
assumed  to  be  true;  and  the  business  of  doctors 
was  accordingly,  once  for  all,  to  enlighten  igno- 
rance. This  temper  accepted  Aristotle  as  the  high- 
est of  merely  human  authorities;  as  the  man  who 
without  divine  inspiration  came  nearest  to  under- 
standing what  nothing  short  of  divine  inspiration 
could  ultimately  explain.  Thus  the  father  of  our 
scientific  spirit  was  for  generations  held  infallibly 
above  investigation;  orthodoxy  always  distrusts 
experiment.  In  such  guise  he  appeared  to  Dante, 
who  set  forth  in  final  poetry  the  doctrine  of 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

As  for  us,  hastily  summarising,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  record  that,  somewhat  as  Euripides  brought 
tragic  poetry  nearer  earth  than  Sophocles,  and  as 
Thucydides  brought  history  down  from  the  half- 
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epic  heights  where  Herodotus  lingered,  so  Aris- 
totle brought  philosophy  out  of  the  poetically 
speculative  condition  where  Plato  had  made  it  part 
of  literature,  and  into  its  first  enduring  semblance 
of  systematic  order.  By  themselves,  Euripides, 
Thucydides,  and  Aristotle  are  magnificently  Greek, 
classical,  primal;  compared  with  their  great  pred- 
ecessors, they  mark  long  steps  from  the  past  that 
had  been  towards  the  future  that,  for  better  or 
worse,  was  to  be;  they  no  longer  quite  aspire; 
their  task  is  rather  to  master  and  to  subjugate. 
At  least,  and  perhaps  most  profoundly,  their  mood 
is  less  youthful  than  the  moods  they  inherited; 
and  of  the  three,  Aristotle,  who  Kved  not  in  the 
Fifth  Century  but  in  the  Fourth,  is  most  mature. 

VI 

THEOPHRASTUS;  MENANDER 

So  far  as  important  surviving  literature  goes, 
no  other  names  of  the  Fourth  Century  are  compara- 
ble with  the  four  at  which  we  have  glanced.  For 
historical  reasons,  however,  we  can  hardly  neglect 
two  more,  those  of  Theophrastus  and  of  Menander. 
Both  men  flourished  at  Athens  during  the  second 
half  of  the  Century;  both  lived  into  the  next;  both 
left  rather  popular  writings;  and  both  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  literature  of  subsequent 
times. 

Of  the  two,  Theophrastus  was  about  a  genera- 
tion the  older.  Without  entering  into  any  details 
of  his  life,  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  he  studied 
under  Aristotle,  that  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
the  Master  as  head  of  the  Lyceum — or  Peripatetic 
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— School,  and  that  he  wrote  phOosophical  and  sci- 
entific works  meritorious  in  themselves,  but  of 
no  lasting  importance  as  Uterature.  What  makes 
him  of  Uterary  consequence  is  that  tradition  at- 
tributes to  him  a  short  collection  of  charaeter- 
sketches,  now  numbering  thirty.  They  are  collo- 
quial, rather  epigrammatic,  and  to  all  appearances 
based  on  life;  taken  together  they  give  one  some 
such  notion  of  e very-day  Athens  as  you  may  get 
of  George  II's  London  from  the  engravings  of 
Hogarth.  A  casual  example  of  what  the  C3iar- 
acters,  as  they  are  called,  brought  into  literary 
being  may  be  found  in  the  first  sentence  describ- 
ing "The  Stupid  Man": 

The  stupid  man  is  one  who»  after  doing  a  sum  and  aet- 
ting  down  the  total,  wUl  aak  the  person  sitting  next  him 
"  What  does  it  come  to?" 


And  so  on,  for  about  a  page  of  print, 
tally,  the  Greek  work  here  translated  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Jebb  as  stupidity  is  ancssthesia,  whose  modem 
meaning  is  an  excellent  instance  of  how  \he  cen- 
turies affect  language;  the  fact  that  you  know 
what  a  word  means  now  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  suppose  yourself  to  imderstand  what  it 
used  to  mean.  Again  we  stray.  Taken  by  them- 
selves, the  Characters  of  Theophrastus  would 
hardly  deserve  attention  in  a  consideration  so 
cursory  as  ours.  They  chanced,  however,  in  far 
later  times,  to  stimulate  imitations  among  the 
EngUsh  and  the  French.  Without  them,  to  go 
no  further,  we  should  hardly  have  had  the  Carac-^ 
(kres  of  La  Bruy^re  or  the  numerous  "Character- 
Writings  "  of  Seventeenth  Century  England.  With- 
out these  we  should  hardly  have  had,  in  their 
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pies^it  form,  the  sketches  of  character  in  the 
essays  of  Addison  and  of  Steele.  Without  these 
sketches — Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  for  example — we 
should  hardly  have  had  the  novels  of  Richardson 
and  of  Fielding;  and  without  them  the  whole 
popular  literatiu^  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  might 
have  taken  another  turn.  So  Theophrastus  has 
his  place  in  the  ancestry  of  prose  fiction. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  M enander,  some  thirty 
years  younger  than  Theophrastus,  was  more  or 
less  associated  with  him,  perhaps  as  a  pupil.  The 
work  of  Menander,  however,  was  nowise  philo- 
sophic. At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Century,  he  was 
among  the  most  popular  writers  of  comedy;  and 
his  Ught  plays,  surviving  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries, became  the  standard  examples  of  what 
Greek  comedy  had  grown  to  be  a  century  after 
Aristophanes.  None  of  them  now  exists.  Almost 
to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  indeed,  Me- 
nander  was  directly  known  only  in  occasional  frag- 
ments quoted  by  later  writers:  of  these  the  most 
familiar  to  EngUsh-speaking  tradition  is  ^"Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners,"  ^  im- 
bedded in  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  He  was  also  known  to  be 
the  original  model  from  which  certain  Latin 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence  had  been 
translated,  adapted,  or  imitated.  From  these  ex- 
tant works,  even  if  no  other  evidence  had  existed, 
it  would  have  been  clear  that  Menander's  comic 
method  was  completely  different  from  that  of 
Aristophanes,  and  distinctly  subsequent.  Instead 
of  broadly  satirising,  with  extreme  license,  the  men 
and  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  Menander,  with 

>  I  Cor,  15,  83. 
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deft  fluency,  conventionally  sketched,  in  plots  now 
long  since  grown  trite,  typical  phases  of  private 
life.  His  characters  meanwhile  appeared  to  have 
had  some  such  generalised  quality  as  marks  the 
avowedly  generalised  Characters  of  Theophrastus. 
So  much  was  to  be  gathered  from  his  Latin  imi- 
tators and  from  a  good  deal  of  critical  and  allusive 
mention.  The  relation  of  Latin  comedy  to  that  of 
Seventeenth  Century  France  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  Without  Plautus  and  Terence, 
MoKSre  could  never  have  been  just  what  he  was 
and  is*  Moliere,  furthermore,  improved  on  his 
models,  being  a  decidedly  more  gifted  poet  than 
either  of  them.  A  probable  conclusion  appeared 
to  follow,  and  was  long  accepted.  The  loss  of 
Menander  was  supposed  irreparably  to  deprive  us 
of  early  comedy  as  much  better  than  Molidre's 
as  his  is  better  than  the  Latin. 

Since  1895,  we  have  had  consolation  for  this 
grief.  Somewhere  in  Egypt  fragments  of  Menan- 
der have  been  discovered,  by  no  means  complete 
but  consecutive  enough  to  give  a  notion  of  his 
dramatic  method,  and  of  how  he  presented  char- 
acter. These  are  generally  agreed  to  be  disap- 
pointing. Apart  from  a  certain  swift  and  gay 
ease,  they  are  on  the  whole  inferior  to  any  equal 
amount  taken  from  his  comparatively  laborious 
Latin  imitators.  It  seems  at  least  possible  that 
Plautus  and  Terence  are  about  as  much  better 
than  he  was  as  Moliere  is  better  than  they.  If  so, 
his  true  value  proves,  like  that  of  Theophrastus, 
rather  historical  than  positive.  He  made  some- 
thing which,  whatever  his  reputation,  we  modems 
might  serenely  have  neglected  if  it  had  not  later 
developed  into  a  form  more  important  than  it  evir 
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attained  in  his  hands.    Traditionally,  none  the 
less,  he  stays  among  the  great. 

Neither  he  nor  Theophrastus,  however,  looks 
very  large  beside  even  the  poUte  merit  of  Xeno- 
phon,  far  less  beside  the  greatness  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  and  Demosthenes.  We  have  touched  on 
the  two  later  men  only  to  complete  our  glance  at 
what  the  Foiulh  Century  contributed  to  the  liter- 
ary tradition  of  Europe.  That  Century  had  in- 
herited not  only  the  traditions  of  epic  and  of  lyric 
poetry  inherited  by  the  Fifth,  but  also  the  dramatic 
poetry  and  the  history  brought  by  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury— ^the  century  of  Pericles — into  final  existence. 
To  this  inheritance  the  Foiulh  Century — the  cen- 
tury of  Philip  and  of  Alexander — added  two  other 
forms  of  primal  prose — ^philosophy  and  oratory; 
to  this  it  also  added  two  lesser  phases  of  hterature 
destined  to  ripen  into  the  fiction  and  the  comedy 
of  modem  Europe.  So  the  Century  ended.  In 
the  year  300,  enduring  European  literature  still 
stayed  altogether  and  only  Greek. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FROM  800  B.  C-  TO  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST 

OF  GREECE  (146  B.  C.) 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

The  Third  Century  before  Christ  was  the  last 
when  Greece  can  be  considered  anywise  inde- 
pendent; about  the  middle  of  the  Second  Cen- 
tury, in  the  year  146,  the  power  of  Rome,  which 
had  abeady  mastered  the  Greek  colonies  in 
southern  Italy  and  in  Sicily,  finally  took  posses- 
sion of  Greece  itself.  Thenceforth,  until  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Western  Empire,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  later,  Greece  remained  politically  a  part 
of  the  united  Roman  dominions.  And  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Third  Century,  indeed,  the  his- 
torical traditions  familiar  to  subsequent  literature 
belong  not  so  much  to  Greece,  the  primal  fact  of 
European  antiquity,  as  to  Rome,  the  secondary. 

This  interposition  of  Rome,  to  which  we  must 
soon  come,  was  more  instantly  evident  in  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  than  we  may 
find  it  now,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Twentieth. 
Until  1875,  at  least  in  America,  we  still  called 
many  Greek  things  by  Latin  names;  one  thought 
of  Zeus,  for  example,  as  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
Jupiter.  And  though  the  Olympic  Hermes  of 
Praxiteles  was  dug  up  a  little  too  late  for  anybody 
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to  describe  him  as  Mercury,  we  might  still  be 
perplexed  by  an  offhand  mention  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo  under  the  name  of  Aphrodite.  That  won- 
drous Grecian  statue,  by  the  way,  is  now  thought 
to  have  been  made  as  late  as  the  Third  Century, 
if  not  later;  certain  details,  particularly  of  the 
drapery,  deny  it  a  place  in  the  Fifth  Century  or 
even  in  the  Fourth.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  it  reminds  one  rather  of  the  great 
periods  which  were  past  when  it  was  modelled 
than  of  what  generally  marked  that  to  which  it 
is  now  assigned.^  Greek  sculpture  stayed  Greek, 
but  not  Athenian.  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  too 
were  dead  and  gone.  The  art  they  had  grandly 
practised  was  tending  towards  such  literal  pre- 
cision as  that  of  the  Dying  Gladiator,  such  writh- 
ing restlessness  as  that  of  the  Laoco5n  group, 
or  such  graceful  sentimentality  as  that  of  the 
Belvedere  Apollo  or  of  the  Hunting  Diana — whom 
nobody  calls  Artemis — in  the  Louvre. 

Of  late  years,  the  period  of  Greek  history  be- 
tween the  time  of  Alexander  and  the  Roman  Con- 
quest has  usually  been  described  by  the  word 
Hellenistic.  What  was  going  to  be  Europe  was 
no  longer  only  or  quite  Greek;  yet  Greek  influ- 
ence, though  not  of  the  first  political  or  military 
importance,  was  bringing  regions  formerly  bar- 
barian within  the  range  of  Hellenic  civilisation. 
It  extended  westward,  and  saturated  the  tradi- 
tions of  Rome,  over  which  we  must  soon  linger 
long.  It  extended  eastward,  to  various  places 
beyond  the  scope  of  observation  so  cursory  as 
ours.  More  memorably  for  us  at  this  moment, 
it  extended  southward,  where  until  th^  days  of 

I  See  Emeet  Arthur  Gerdner:  A  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture:  1911. 
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Augustus  Csesar  it  dominated  the  diutumal  hu- 
manity of  Egypt  as  Persians  and  Shepherd  kings 
had  dominated  it  centuries  before,  as  Romans 
and  Mahometans  were  to  dominate  it  centuries 
later,  as  the  British  Empire  has  now  benevolently 
dominated  it  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  How  large 
this  Hellenistic  Egypt  looms  in  tradition  we  can 
see  by  comparing  the  names  of  two  ^nerals,  both 
eminent  under  Alexander,  and  both  founders  of 
independent  dynasties;  one  is  Seleucus,  the  other 
Ptolemy.  Just  who  either  was  and  what  he  did 
only  students  of  historical  detail  remember. 
Hardly  anybody,  for  some  two  thousand  years, 
besides,  could  have  felt  sure  without  reference  to 
authorities  whether  Seleucus  and  his  successors 
began  their  independent  career  in  Mesopotamia. 
Even  to  this  day,  meanwhile,  almost  everybody 
could  have  told  you  that  the  Ptolemies  flourished 
in  Egypt,  and  fixed  their  capital  at  Alexandria. 
Historically,  indeed,  this  Egyptian  Hellenistic  tra- 
dition is  the  most  famiUar  of  all.  Just  as  we  may 
summarise  the  Fifth  Century  as  that  of  Pericles, 
and  the  Fouirth  as  that  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander, 
so  we  may  summarise  the  Third  as  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Ptolemies. 

At  this  time,  too,  Greek  literature,  so  far  as  it 
persisted,  tended  to  become  less  important  in 
Greece  than  in  Egypt.  Athens,  no  doubt,  re- 
mained, as  indeed  it  remained  throughout  an- 
tiquity, a  traditional  centre  of  culture.  In  the 
year  300,  Theophrastus  had  not  yet  finished  his 
career  there  as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer,  nor  Menan* 
der  his  as  an  enduring  master  of  comedy;  and  the 
Academic  school  founded  by  Plato  still  flourished. 
Apart  from  these  maintainers  of  already  some- 
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what  waning  traditions,  however,  only  two  Athe- 
nian names  of  the  Third  Century  or  of  the  Second 
seem  certainly  within  the  range  of  our  cursory 
consideration.  Two  facts  about  both  are  signifi- 
cant: both  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  Third 
Century,  and  the  importance  of  both  has  nothing 
to  do  with  history  but  concerns  only  philosophy. 
One  name  is  that  of  a  philosopher — ^Epicurus; 
the  other  is  that  of  a  school  of  philosophy — the 
Stoics.  Its  founder  was  Zeno  of  Citium;  con- 
ceivably to  avoid  confusion  with  an  earlier  phi- 
losopher, Zeno  of  Elea,  his  teaching  has  generally 
been  remembered  as  proceeding  not  from  him  but 
from  the  place — the  Stoa — where  he  taught. 
What  he  taught  is  another  question.  Like  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  that  of  the  Stoics  would 
lead  us  into  philosophic  mazes.  Two  or  three 
facts  about  their  existence  are  all  we  can  touch  on 
now.  In  the  first  place,  these  two  new  and  di- 
vergent systems  of  philosophic  teaching  tended, 
like  many  new-fangled  notions  throughout  his- 
tory, to  supplant  the  orthodoxies — here  the  older 
schools  of  philosophy,  Platonic  and  Aristotelian, 
Academy  and  Lyceum — whose  founders  were  dead. 
In  the  second  place,  they  were  at  odds  with  each 
other;  very  generally  speaking,  the  opinions  of 
Epicurus  tended  toward  extreme  toiphasis  on  the 
material  aspect  of  the  universe,  and  those  of  the 
Stoics  toward  extreme  emphasis  on  the  spiritual. 
Naturally  enough,  each  school  was  disposed  to 
misrepresent  the  other,  the  Stoics  declaring  the 
Epicureans  prone  to  wallow  in  sensual  delight, 
and  the  Epicureans  retorting  that  the  Stoics  were 
foolish  dreamers.  How  far  from  conclusive  either 
charge  was  we  may  perceive  when  we  touch  on  the 
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Epicurean  poem  of  Lucretius  written  when  the 
Roman  Republic  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  on  the 
Meditations  of  the  Stoic  emperor,  Marcus  AureUus, 
written  when  the  Roman  Empire  began  to  totter 
down  its  fatal  decline.  In  the  third  place,  never- 
theless, a  distorted  echo  of  those  antique  disputes 
lingers  to  this  day.  Without  remembering  why, 
we  think  of  epicures  as  men  content  with  fleshly 
joys,  and  of  stoics  as  men  austerely  ready  without 
the  consolations  of  revealed  religion  to  bear  either 
those  ills  we  have  or  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of.  The  words  epicure  and  stoic  will  stay 
part  of  our  language  as  long  as  the  language  lasts, 
transmuting  yet  preserving  the  chief  if  not  the 
only  persistent  tradition  estabUshed  for  posterity 
by  Third  Century  Athens. 

Though  no  tradition  quite  so  familiar  survives 
from  Ptomelaic  Alexandria,  the  general  influence 
of  Alexandria  from  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Cen- 
tury to  the  time  when  European  tradition  became 
rather  Roman  than  Greek,  was  for  our  purposes 
paramount.  In  the  year  300  Alexandria  was  both 
a  new  city,  founded  within  the  memory  of  men 
not  beyond  middle  age,  and  the  seat  dl  a  new 
dynasty  eager  to  seciue  itself  on  a  throne  com- 
manding the  most  considerable  conunerce  in  the 
contemporary  world.  One  means  of  doing  so  was 
to  make  the  new  capital  brilliant.  Brilliancy  is  a 
matter  both  of  fashion  and  of  intellect;  if  either 
shine  anywhere,  people  flock  to  it  from  elsewhere. 
What  happened  at  Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies 
was  not  unlike  what  happened  at  Paris  under 
Napoleon,  and  at  Berlin  between  1870  and  1914. 
A  powerful  new  sovereignty  tried  to  make  the  seat 
of  its  government  at  once  gay  and  learned.    Qn)y 
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the  learned  phase  of  Third  Century  Egypt,  and 
mdeed  of  Egypt  through  several  centuries  then  to 
come,  has  traditionally  survived;  and  only  one 
feature  of  that  has  stayed  traditionally  familiar. 
Even  to  the  present  day,  however,  people  generally 
though  vaguely  remember  that  among  the  trea- 
sures of  Alexandria  there  was  once  an  unprece- 
dented library. 

This  Ubrary  was  originally,  and  long  remained, 
a  conspicuous  feature  of  what  was  generally  known 
as  the  Museum,  or  abode  of  the  Muses.  Though 
the  word  Museum  had  probably  been  used  earlier, 
its  wide  familiarity  and  its  general  diffusion 
throughout  modem  Europe  is  probably  due  to  the 
fame  attained  by  the  Museum  of  Ptolemaic  Alex- 
andria. This  was  not  the  kind  of  institution  which 
its  name  would  now  usually  imply;  it  was  rather 
such  as  we  should  now  call  a  university.  By  the 
time  when  it  was  estabhshed,  Greek  Uterature  had 
passed  through  the  stages  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  from  antique  Homer  to  contemporary 
Menander.  It  had  not  yet,  however,  been  sys- 
tematically studied;  for  one  thing,  texts  were  in 
a  state  of  confusion  inevitable  when  they  could 
be  reproduced  only  by  repeated  process  of  often 
careless  manuscript  copying;  incidentally,  too,  a 
good  deal  of  spurious  work  had  got  mixed  up 
with  the  genuine.  One  prime  task  of  Alexandrian 
scholars  was  to  separate  the  genuine  texts  of  Greek 
literature  from  the  spurious,  and  having  done  so 
to  restore  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  their 
original  form. 

The  methods  and  the  limitations  developed  by 
these  prototypes  of  the  learning  at  present  prev- 
alent about  us  are  excellently  smnmarised  in  F. 
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W.  Hall's  Companion  to  Classical  Texts. ^  For  our 
purposes,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  Greek 
Classics,  as  we  now  possess  them,  remain  sub- 

/  stantially  as  they  were  fixed  by  the  studious  criti- 
cism of  Alexandria;  the  Books  into  which  they 
were  divided,  for  example,  are  generally  of  Alex- 
andrian origin,  and  the  accents  and  breathings 
which  have  bothered  schoolboys  for  two  thousand 
years  are  said  to  be  Alexandrian  inventions. 
Compare  this  kind  of  thing  with  Athenian  tra- 
ditions of  the  same  period — Epicureans  and  Stoics, 
let  us  say,  with  whoever  settled  the  standard  text 
of  Herodotus  or  of  Pindar — and  you  will  feel  the 
most  important  difference  between  Hellenic  and 
Hellenistic  temper:  Greece  remained  on  the  whole 
intelligent,  while  barbarous  regions  appropriating 
Greek  inheritance  could  not  make  themselves 
much  better,  or  worse  if  you  prefer,  than  erudite. 
The  most  enduringly  familiar  name  from  this 
period  of  scholarly  industry  is  typical;  among 
other  things,  an  eminent  Alexandrian  professor, 

;  named  Euclid,  produced  in  the  TTiird  Century  be- 
fore Christ  an  elementary  treatise  on  geometry 
which  was  not  altogether  supplanted  as  a  text- 
book when  English  and  American  boys  went  to 
school  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  the  Christian 
Era.  A  good  cursory  impression  of  his  surround- 
ings and  of  their  tendency  and  history  may  be 
derived  from  a  glance  at  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  article  on  the  *' Alexandrian  School." 

This  encyclopaedic  sununary  gives  hardly  due 
emphasis  to  a  name  deservedly  conspicuous 
throughout  Roman  times,  but  eclipsed  later  partly 
because  the  works  of  its  bearer  have  perished,  and 

1  Ft>.  n-99  (Oxford:  191S). 
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partly  because  admirable  Latin  imitations  of  them 
have  survived.  Callimachus,  the  first  remembered 
librarian  of  Alexandria,  was  not  only  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  learning,  but  so  industrious  a 
writer  that  he  is  said  to  have  produced  some  eight 
hundred  books.  Among  these  were  specially  ad- 
mired elegies  and  epigrams,  without  which  we 
could  hardly  have  had,  in  their  actual  form,  the 
elegiac  poetry  of  Rome,  or  the  poems  of  Catullus, 
or  the  epigrams  of  Martial.  The  services  of 
Callimachus  to  the  course  of  both  learning  and 
literature  were  accordingly  great.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  only  a  few  broken  fragments  of  his 
writings  have  been  rescued  from  the  wreck  of 
antiquity. 

Another  work  finally  accomplished  at  Alexandria 
has  been  more  fortunate.  Among  the  people  who 
flocked  to  Ptolemaic  Egypt  were  many  Jews  who 
had  mostly  forgotten  their  ancestral  language  and 
habitually  thought  in  Greek.  Chiefly  for  their 
benefit,  a  translation  of  Hebrew  Scripture  into 
Greek  was  undertaken  in  the  Second  Century. 
The  name  this  traditionally  bears — the  Septuagint 
— is  derived  from  a  legend  that  it  was  accom- 
plished by  seventy-two  learned  men  in  seventy- 
two  days.  Really,  as  it  now  survives,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  work  of  several  hundred  years. 
Substantially,  whatever  its  history,  it  still  exists, 
and  throws  much  light  on  the  state  of  Old  Testa- 
ment texts  when  the  Ptolemies  ruled  the  dominions 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

Ptolemaic,  accordingly,  we  may  on  the  whole 
call  the  Greek  traditions  so  far  as  they  here  con- 
cern us,  both  of  the  Third  Centiu-y  and  of  the  half- 
century  which  ensued  before  Greece  was  finally 
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conquered.  How  completely  we  are  warranted 
in  doing  so  will  be  evident  when  we  compare  the 
famiUarity  of  this  name  with  the  obUvion  which 
has  overtaken  two  others.  The  last  stand  of 
7  Greece,  in  the  year  146,  was  made  at  Corinth, 
which  the  Romans  presently  captured,  sacked,  and 
destroyed.  The  Greek  general  who  tried  to  de- 
fend it  proves  to  have  been  called  Diaeus,  the 
Roman  general  who  defeated  him  was  called 
Mmnmius;  to  ascertain  what  either  was  called, 
however,  you  must  turn  not  to  world  tradition 
but  to  your  most  conveniently  accessible  book  of 
reference.* 
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THEOCRITUS 

What  Alexandrian  life  was  like  when  Alexan- 
drian learning  was  founded  happens  to  be  com- 
pactly recorded  for  us  in  a  Uttle  sketch  which  has 
been  called  the  most  graphic  of  all  Greek  an- 
tiquity— the  Fifteenth  Idyl  of  Theocritus.  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  translation  of  this,  in  his  essay  on 
Pagan  and  Mediaeval  Religious  Sentiment,'  is 
at  once  the  best  English  version  and  the  easiest  to 
find.  It  tells  how  two  prettily  frivolous  Alex- 
andrian women  met  and  gossiped  on  their  way  to 
a  festival  of  Adonis,  and  thus  puts  in  admirable 
setting  the  graceful  hymn  they  there  heard  sung; 

^  In  my  case  here  this  happened  to  be  Shuckburgh's  Greece  to  A.  D.  14. 
Seignobos  does  not  mention  the  needless  names. 

'Essays  in  Criticism,  I,  VI.  The  whole  essay  is  worth  reai&ig;  lor 
such  purpose  as  ours ;  it  contains  also  a  translatioo  of  St.  FhuBcU  of  ^— ^'' 
Canticle  of  the  Sun. 
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the  whole  thing  is  compressed  into  159  hexameter 
lines,  more  than  half  of  which  are  trippingly  collo- 
quial. Though  feathery  in  Ughtness  it  implies 
Uie  atmosphere  where  for  their  Uttle  while  these 
butterflies  hovered  in  Ptolemaic  sunshine;  the 
hynm  meanwhile,  pretty  as  themselves  and  not 
much  more  significant,  tells  us  what  sort  of  attrac- 
tion lured  them  out  of  doors.  You  think  of  Tan- 
agra  figurines,  perhaps,  or  of  the  curled  portraits 
painted,  with  demure  eyes,  on  the  wooden  slabs 
which  replaced  amid  their  new-fashioned  mummy- 
wrappings  the  archaic  and  conventional  masks  of 
immemorial  Egypt.  There  is  a  ghttering  court 
above  such  beings,  and  a  surging  mass  of  many- 
coloured  bazaar-like  creatures  about  and  beneath 
them;  and  dashing  Greek  soldiers  keep  things  in 
semblance  of  order.  It  is  all  bright,  gay,  fleeting, 
transitory,  ominous.  To  have  known  such  life, 
you  feel,  would  siu-ely  have  been  a  momentary 
pleasure,  just  as  it  would  have  been  to  enjoy,  when 
he  was  the  last  new  maker  of  poetic  novelty,  the 
dainty  art  of  Theocritus. 

He  was  by  no  means  the  only  poet  of  his  time, 
nor  perhaps  the  most  apparently  important.  We 
have  already  glanced  at  the  poetic  excursions  of 
the  librarian  Callimachus.  There  were  plenty  of 
others  who  knew  by  heart  the  poetry  of  ancestral 
Greece,  from  Homer  down,  and  who  exquisitely 
imitated  both  its  lyric  beauties  and  sometimes  its 
epic  animation.  What  is  more,  they  were  not 
altogether  ephemeral.  Much  as  modem  Europe 
came  to  understand  the  primal  glory  of  Grecian 
fine  art  only  when  men  began  to  perceive  how  far 
this  outshines  the  secondary  expression  of  Rome, 
so  the  Romans  themselves  delighted  in  Alexan- 
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drian  poetry  before  they  fully  recognised  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  those  elder  Greeks  whom 
the  Alexandrians  venerated  as  the  Masters.  In 
the  iEneid,  for  example,  as  every  one  can  see, 
Virgil  beautifully  imitated  a  parodied  Homer; 
but  those  who  have  read  the  Argonautica  of  the 
Alexandrian  Apollonius  Rhodius  assure  us  that 
without  this  now  obscured  poet's  account  of  how 
Jason  dealt  with  Medea  we  should  never  have  had 
quite  as  it  lives  for  all  time  the  tenderly  pathetic 
story  of  iEneas  and  Dido.  Before  Virgil  imi- 
tated Homer  in  the  iEneid  and  Hesiod  in  the 
Georgics,  too,  he  had  already  imitated  Theocritus 
in  the  Bucolics,  or  Eclogues.  This  accident  has 
doubtless  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  per- 
sistence of  Theocritus  as  an  influence  on  the  po- 
etry of  later  Europe;  most  probably,  however,  he 
might  to  some  degree  have  survived  without  it. 
For  he  happened  to  introduce  into  lasting  litera- 
ture a  form  of  poetry — the  Pastoral — which,  de- 
spite its  evident  artificiality,  has  proved  to  appeal 
recurrently  and  genuinely,  at  least  to  the  whims 
of  taste  and  in  all  likelihood  to  some  less  unstable 
phase  of  hiunan  emotion. 

Not  much  is  known  about  Theocritus.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  he  was  early  fa- 
miliar with  the  countryside  of  Sicily,  where  even 
to  this  day  you  may  sometimes  hear  among  the 
hills  the  sweet,  shrill  notes  of  wooden  pipes  played 
by  shepherds  as  they  watch  their  feeding  flocks. 
The  sound  is  haunting,  at  once  human  and  almost 
as  straight  from  the  heart  of  nature  as  the  song  of 
a  bird;  at  a  distance,  the  shepherd  looks  like  a 
creature  not  of  humdrum  life  but  of  poetic  fancy. 
Get  near  enough,  inspect  him  carefully  enough. 
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and  you  will  no  doubt  find  him  dirty,  rude,  cun- 
ning, and  foolish;  but  a  glimpse  of  him  is  like  a 
peep  into  a  world  more  primally  innocent  than 
this  coarse,  naughty  world  of  ours.  So  far  as 
Theocritus  has  lastmgly  influenced  literature,  he 
did  so  by  translating  this  pretty  aspect  of  Sicilian 
hillsides  into  graceful,  trifling,  mostly  hexametric 
poems,  where  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
though  suggested  by  nature,  are  no  longer  what 
rustics  must  really  be  everywhere,  but  are  pre- 
sented as  rustics  appear  to  sentimental  passing 
strangers.  The  name  given  his  sketches  befits 
them.  An  Idyl  has  been  thought  of  these  two 
thousand  years  as  a  fantastically  artificial  variety 
of  poetry;  but  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  is  almost  exactly  what  a  Glimpse  means  in 
English.  You  catch  sight  of  something  that  sets 
your  fancy  playing;  you  look  at  it  no  more,  but 
let  your  fancy  play;  which  was  very  pleasant  to 
Ptolemaic  courtiers  and  fashionable  folks  of  Alex- 
andria. This  was  the  public  to  which,  amid  the 
decadent  Hellenism  of  the  Third  Century,  Theoc- 
ritus appealed  as  the  best  new  maker  of  verses. 

Somehow,  his  appeal  has  never  quite  died. 
The  names  of  his  idyllic  personages  linger  always 
familiar — Daphnis,  for  example,  Thyrsis,  Tityrus, 
Amaryllis,  Corydon,  and  Lycidas.  Virgil,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  acceptably  imitated  him  for 
the  revived  fashion  of  Augustan  Rome;  and  Virgil 
was  imitated  far  and  wide  twelve  or  fifteen  cen- 
turies later.  And  Spenser*s  first  work  was  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  which  tried  to  bring  pas- 
toral conventions  a  little  nearer  the  nature  from 
which  they  had  been  wandering  ever  since  Theoc- 
ritus first  led  them  astray.     When  we  remember. 
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though,  that  Spenser's  own  lament  for  the  death 
of  Su*  Philip  Sidney  disguises  Sir  Philip  as  a  shep- 
herd called  Astrophel,  we  shall  remind  ourselves 
at  once  how  deep  and  how  vagrant  the  influence 
of  the  pastoral  has  proved.  It  has  given  English 
hterature  our  two  noblest  mortuaiy  poems,  the 
Lycidas  of  Milton  and  the  Adonais  of  Shelley.  It 
has  shown  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  in  such  grace- 
ful trifles  as  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  the  Aminta 
of  Tasso,  and  the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonson. 
l^thout  it,  we  might  hardly  have  had  in  their 
actual  form  the  ballets  of  Italian  opera,  nor  the 
Dresden  china  flgures  which  made  gay  with  flowery 
colour  the  light  boudoir  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. Without  it,  Marie  Antoinette  might  hardly 
have  played  the  milkmaid  in  her  toy  village  at 
Trianon,  nor  English-speaking  children  have  told 
you  all  about  Little  Bo-Peep. 

And  this  recurrently  fascinating  prettiness  was 
the  last  thing  established  among  the  literaiy  tra- 
ditions of  Europe  by  the  antique,  unique  originality 
of  primal  Greece. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  GREEK  TRADITION 

There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose that  we  have  glanced  at  all  the  literature  of 
Greece.  Any  systematic  account  of  the  matter, 
even  though  extending  no  further  than  the  point 
where  we  have  now  arrived,  would  call  instant  at- 
tention to  many  names  and  tendencies  of  the  full 
classical  period,  from  the  time  of  Homer  tb  that 
of  Theocritus,  on  which  we  have  not  touched. 
Furthermore,  there  is  one  fact  about  Greek  litera- 
ture which,  though  commonly  forgotten,  gives  it 
unique  interest  quite  apart  from  its  merits.  So 
far  as  the  relations  of  literature  with  living  lan- 
guage are  concerned,  this  first  of  European  htera- 
tures  has  never  quite  stopped.  From  the  remote 
antiquity  when  Greek  epics  were  reduced  to  writ- 
ing until  the  present  day  every  century  has  pro- 
duced something  normally  expressed  in  Greek, 
by  men  who  thought  and  spoke  the  Greek  of  their 
thnes.  The  Greek  language,  of  course,  has  altered 
a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  its  three  thousand 
years;  you  would  hardly  expect  a  modern  Athe- 
nian instantly  to  grasp  a  sentence  written,  or  still 
more  spoken,  after  the  manner  of  Periclean  Athens. 
For  all  this,  classical  Greek,  throughout  recorded 
history,  has  stayed  more  or  less  intelligible  to  the 
Greeks,  somewhat  as  Chaucer  is  to  Twentieth 
Century  Englishmen  or  Americans;  and  any  of 
us  who  fails  after  a  few  minutes  to  make  out  what 
on  the  whole  a  page  of  Chaucer  has  to  say  ought 
to  consult  not  the  dictionary  but  the  doctor. 
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At  the  same  time,  there  is  good  reason,  in  such 
a  scheme  as  ours,  for  considering  as  distinct  the 
period  over  which  we  have  now  Ungered  as  long 
as  we  can.  So  far  as  there  was  any  European 
literature  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
Theocritus,  this  hterature  was  wholly  and  only 
Greek.  Its  allusions,  for  example — religious,  his- 
torical, or  literary — ^were  either  directly  or  im- 
plicitly Greek;  if  they  touched  on  foreign  things, — 
Egyptian,  for  example,  Colchian,  Macedonian, — 
they  regarded  them  as  more  or  less  barbarous. 
Anybody  was  assumed  to  know  who  Theseus  was, 
or  Zeus,  or  Solon;  nobody  would  have  had  the 
slightest  idea  of  who  Romulus  was,  or  Jupiter,  or 
Numa  Pompilius;  and  the  names  of  Moses  or 
Jehovah  or  David  would  have  meant  no  more  to 
Socrates  or  Epicurus  than  those  of  Aztec  or  Peru- 
vian heroes  or  gods  or  statesmen  would  have 
meant  to  big-spectacled  students  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius  before  the  Chinese  Empire  crumbled 
into  a  make-believe  republic.  The  sovereigns  of 
Memphis,  no  doubt,  and  the  deities,  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates,  too,  and  Scythia  and  the  misty 
shores  of  encircling  Ocean,  were  not  altogether 
unknown;  but  they,  and  names  like  them,  were 
familiar  only  as  things  other  than  Greek,  foreign, 
barbarian,  different,  remote,  alien  as  the  colossal 
torpor  of  the  defaced  Pyramids  is  to  the  quenchless 
life  of  the  ruined  Parthenon.  Until  the  time  of 
Theocritus  nothing  but  Greece  exhaled  the  spint 
destined  to  animate  immemorial  Europe. 

After  that  time  came  a  change.  A  few  names 
of  those  who  have  later  written  in  Greek  and  of 
the  things  they  have  written  about  may  serve  to 
remind  us  of  its  nature  and  its  course.     In  the 
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Second  Century  before  Christ,  the  Greek  Polybius 
wrote  about  tibe  already  portentous  history  of 
Rome  until  the  end  of  the  Punic  Wars;  in  the  First 
Century  before  Christ,  it  is  thought,  appeared  the 
first  of  the  collections  of  Greek  lyrics — at  the  time 
both  old  and  new — on  which  centuries  later  the 
Anthology — the  Greek  word  for  nosegay — was 
based;  in  the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era, 
Josephus  wrote  in  Greek  about  the  Jews;  at  the 
same  time  the  Greek  writings  now  collected  in  the 
New  Testament  were  at  least  coming  into  exist- 
ence; when  the  Second  Century  of  our  Era  began, 
Plutarch  was  probably  at  his  best,  whose  peren- 
nially popular  Lives — as  we  shall  soon  remind  our- 
selves again — concern  Roman  traditions  quite  as 
much  as  those  of  the  Greek  language  in  which  he 
thought  and  wrote;  it  was  during  this  Second 
Century  that  Marcus  Aurelius  made  in  Greek  the 
Stoic  memoranda  which  often  seem  the  noblest 
spiritual  record  of  Roman  paganism;  it  was  in 
Greek  that  the  Byzantine  Fathers,  Chrysostom 
and  more,  set  down  their  Christian  doctrine;  and 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church 
Greek  has  liturgically  lived  on,  much  as  Latin  Uves 
in  the  Western.  Until  the  fall  of  Constantinople, 
less^than  fifty  years  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, Greek  remained  the  Uterary  language  of  that 
region,  where  its  course  had  stayed  uninterrupted 
since  literature  began  there.  Even  under  the 
Turkish  domination  of  the  Sixteenth  and  the  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries  there  are  traces  of  Greek  ballads 
and  the  like;  and  by  the  Eighteenth  Century  that 
modem  phase  of  Greek  was  already  growing  up 
which  is  now  said  to  bring  forth  more  newspapers 
in  proportion  to  the  calculable  number  of  their 
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readers  than  any  other  contemporary  tongue. 
Glance  back  at  this  record,  and  you  will  see  that 
of  all  the  things  we  have  touched  on  only  the 
Anthology  is  purely  Greek,  Everything  else  treats 
in  later  than  classical  Greek  terms  of  matters 
which  the  elder  Greeks  would  have  held  barbarian. 
We  need  hardly  remind  ourselves,  the  while^ 
that  among  living  tongues  few  are  much  less  known 
to  foreigners  than  modem  Greek.  To  men  who 
habitually  think  in  EngUsh,  or  French,  or  German, 
or  ItaUan,  or  Spanish,  for  example,  it  presents  it- 
self much  as  a  negligible  dialect  of  barbarians 
might  have  presented  itself  to  Periclean  Athenians. 
This  obvious  fact  imphes  the  actual  history  of 
cla^ical  Greek.  Prom  the  Second  Century  before 
Christ  to  the  Third  Century  of  the  Christian  Era 
the  Greek  literature  on  which  we  have  touched 
was  as  familiar  among  educated  Romans  as  Latin 
literature  is  to  Cathohc  churchmen,  or  as  French 
has  been  to  cosmopolitan  Europeans  from  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Foiuleenth.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, your  every-day  Roman  was  apt  to  find  the 
Greek  language  beyond  his  range,  as  bIu£P  and  un- 
lettered Casca  does  in  the  second  scene  of  Shak- 
spere's  Julius  Csesar.^  Cassius,  plying  him  with 
questions  as  to  what  has  just  happened  when 
Caesar  refused  the  crown,  asks: 

Did  Cicero  say  anything? 

Caaca  :     Aye,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cassius  :  To  what  effect? 

Casca  :  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  1*11  ne'er  look  you  i*  the 
face  again;  but  those  that  understood  him 
smiled  at  one  another  and  shook  their  heads; 
but  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me. 

>  L  IL  «77-t8S  (Cambridge  ediUon). 
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From  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  began  to  be- 
come Greek  to  everybody  this  side  the  Eastern 
Empire.  By  the  Sixth  Century  it  was  ahnost 
unlmown  Uuroughout  Western  Europe;  so  it  re- 
mained for  hundreds  of  years;  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  a  scholar  so  alert  as  Petrarch  is  said 
never  to  have  come  across  anybody  who  could 
teach  him  to  read  the  original  text  of  Homer. 
Though  Greek  traditions  and  even  Greek  works 
grandly  survived,  they  long  survived  only  as  they 
had  been  transmitted  or  translated  by  men  who 
thought  and  wrote  in  Latin.  It  was  thus  that 
Dante  knew  them;  and  thus  we  must  henceforth 
try  to  think  of  them  at  least  until  we  come  to  the 
period,  a  century  or  more  after  Dante's,  when  the 
dead  grammarians  of  the  Renaissance  finally  re- 
stored to  our  ancestral  possessions  the  Uteral  rec- 
ords of  Greek  antiquity. 

From  then  till  now — that  is,  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years — they  have  been  so  constantly  and 
so  admirably  studied  that  very  Kkely  they  can 
now  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  than 
ever  before.  To-day  we  can  hardly  consider  them 
for  any  reason  without  turning  to  them,  as  we  have 
turned  here,  directly,  forgetting  while  we  do  so 
that  in  this  aspect  they  are  not  so  much  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  centuries  which  were  to  ensue  on 
them  as  the  facts  on  which  those  traditions  were 
based.  Thus  viewed,  they  reveal  a  few  general 
characteristics  which  we  may  do  well  to  sum- 
marise. 

In  the  first  place,  ancient  Greeks,  who  first  dis- 
played the  type  of  mind  which  was  destined  to 
become  European,  and  who  happened  to  possess 
a  language  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  flexibility. 
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were  little  if  at  all  hampered  when  they  attempted 
the  miracle  of  expression  by  the  notion  or  the 
certainty  that  any  previous  and  foreign  people 
had  already  done  what  they  were  trying  to  do. 
Their  problem,  at  least  when  we  compare  them 
with  subsequent  Europeans,  was  therefore  sim- 
ply to  grasp  the  ideas  they  wished  to  set  forth 
and  to  discover  the  words  and  the  artistic  forms 
most  nearly  suitable  for  their  purpose.  In  the 
second  place,  their  unsurpassed  and  in  some  re- 
spects disproportionate  inteUigence  was  artisti- 
cally controlled  by  an  instinctive  distaste  for  un- 
restrained emotional  excess.  Though  not  remark- 
able for  practical  common  sense,  they  had  an 
artistic  sense  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  third 
place,  this  quality  combined  with  the  unique  sim- 
plicity of  their  artistic  problems  to  make  their 
productions  at  once  enduringly  fresh  and  evidently 
excellent.  Thus,  though  they  had  httle  if  any 
conscious  purpose  of  hampering  the  future,  their 
accomplished  works  could  not  help  seeming  to  be 
models  of  how  such  things  ought  to  be  done,  and 
therefore  aflFecting  not  only  the  subsequent  expres- 
sion of  Greece  but  also  that  of  all  the  Europe  to 
which  Greek  influence  has  ever  extended.  So, 
finally,  they  brought  into  enduring  existence  the 
primal  types  of  epic  poetry,  of  lyric  poetry,  of 
dramatic  poetry,  of  historical  prose,  of  philosoph- 
ical prose,  of  oratory,  and  of  pastoral  poetry 
which  were  destined  to  modify  the  thought  and 
the  utterance  of  all  subsequent  Europe. 

For  ages,  however,  subsequent  Europe  was  gener- 
ally to  know  these  things  not  as  they  originally  were, 
but  only  as  they  seemed  when  peered  at  through 
the  veil  of  the  interposed  traditions  of  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  I 
TO  100  BEFORE  CHRIST 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

A  little  while  ago  we  touched  on  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  100  of  the  Christian  Era  Plutarch  was 
probably  at  his  best.  His  name  is  very  familiar; 
ever  since  his  Lives  were  translated  into  French 
and  a  little  later  into  English,  between  three  and 
four  hundred  years  ago,  they  have  been  the  most 
popular  and  therefore  the  most  nearly  original 
source  from  which  our  notions  of  antique  worthies 
have  been  derived.  So,  although  mention  of  him  at 
this  point  violates  our  general  purpose  of  consid- 
ering the  traditions  of  literature  century  by  cen- 
tury, it  is  none  the  less  just  here  that  he  is  most 
worth  our  attention.  For  no  one  else  so  clearly 
marks  the  manner  in  which  later  times  have  gen- 
eraUy  fused  the  Greek  traditions  at  which  we  have 
glanced  with  the  Roman  to  which  we  now  turn. 

What  httle  we  know  about  him^  is  mostly  derived 
from  his  own  works.  He  was  bom  at  Chseronea, 
in  Bceotia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, some  four  hundred  years  after  the  victory  of 
Philip  there  had  ended  the  liberty  of  Greece.  He 
was  educated  at  Athens,  then  still  unruined  and 
the  traditional  seat  of  philosophic  culture.     He 

'  ComiMictly  ffumiiisrised  in  Bcniftdotte  Pernn'i  Introductioa  to  the 
Lms:  Loeb  CUMicd  librmry,  1914. 
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Im-  Lives,  generally  concern  questions 

!>le  ought  to  think  and  to  behave.    His 

'T  this  kind  of  speculation  permeates  the 

;; solves.     Fifty  of  them  survive,  all  but 

:  :jirs — one  Greek  and  one  Roman;  and 

Uie  pairs  are  followed  by  formal  moral 

-*  fus.   The  series  conventionally  begins,  for 

.  I)y  parallel  Uves  of  Theseus  and  Romulus, 

•ornparison  of  these  legendary  founders  of 

ily  diverse  national  traditions;  and,  to  go 

(lier,  there  are  parallel  lives  of  Demosthe- 

if'l  Cicero  duly  compared,  and  of  Alexander 

<  u'sar  where  the  comparison  has  been  lost. 

''^hroughout,  antique  worthies  are  treated  rather 

i.mi/raphically  than  historically;   they  are  charac- 

:*'ii^ni.  with  abundance  of  anecdote;  and  for  all 

ijit    iiarrative  power  which  has  kept  the  work 

.    ^;  jiar,  they  are  chiefly  regarded  as  instances  of 

i'iiut  which  has  at  once  exemplified  and  influ- 

fil  national  ideals,  finally  merging  in  the  com- 

.>ii  human  ideal  of  what  we  now  call  European 

;:tiquity.     How  much  they  have  to  do  with  our 

I'^Mi    traditions,  a  single  and  typical  fact  must 

-trve  to  remind  us:  they  are  the  basis,  in  our  own 

literature,  of  the  Coriolanus,  the  Julius  Caesar,  and 

the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  of  Shakspere.      What 

is  more  to  our  purpose  at  this  moment,  the  making 

of   them,   somewhere  about  the  year  100  of  the 

Christian  Era,  proves  how  by  that  time  even  a 

Greek  man  of  letters  who  had  never  found  need 

thoroughly  to  learn  the  Latin  language  recognised 

that  the  heroic  and  historic  traditions  of  what  was 

growing  to  be  Europe  already  included  not  only 

the    primal    traditions   of   Greece   but   also   and 

equally  the  secondary  traditions  of  imperial  Rome. 
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His  Roman  Empire  was  really,  as  it  supposed 
itself,  the  third  phase  of  consecutive  Roman  his- 
tory and  government.  There  had  been  a  time, 
already  remotely  antique,  when  the  government 
of  Rome,  then  only  local,  was  royal.  A  revdu- 
ticm,  probably  in  the  Sixth  Century  before  Christ, 
had  e3q)elled  royalty — of  which  the  name  was 
thenceforth  detestable  to  Rome,  much  as  it  now 
happens  to  be  among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  ensuing  Republic — ^this  word  ts  the 
hteral  Latin  for  Commonwealth — ^had  shown  two 
divei^gent  tendencies:  amid  the  social  dilutes 
which  for  ooituries  had  kept  Rome  recurrently 
turbulent,  aristocratic  privileges  had  gradually 
diminished;  and  through  these  same  centuries, 
the  mifitary  and  administrative  force  of  Rome  had 
gradually  extended  until,  in  the  First  Century 
before  Christ,  a  paradox  was  dear — an  unstabk 
central  go>'emment  was  virtually  bound  to  keep 
in  stable  order  the  whole  civilised  world.  I>uring 
that  ContuT}*  a  new  series  of  revolutions  turned 
the  I'entral  power  into  a  miUtary  autocraqr,  to 
IH^rsist  for  about  five  hundred  years.  What  we 
are  apt  to  forget  is  that  the  title  of  its  sovereigna, 
now  hold  superior  to  any  borne  by  kings»  was 
originality  unpretentious;  the  Latin  word  Impentor 

\\t  Kmperofy  as  we  call  it  in  English— meant 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  General^  and  Cmur 
was  a  famil^v  name.  Thus  the  imperial  title — 
Kfw;>rfrMr— of  the  Napoleons,  like  the  imperial  titk 

Kaisft-  <d  (lorman  monarchs  implicitly  cm- 
Imhuoil  during  our  Nineteenth  Century  the  secular 
ahonuuHtion  cd  nwalt^v  traditional  to  republican 
Rouio. 

What  tho  actual  history  of  this  long  devdop- 
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ment  had  been,  no  one  knew  when  Plutarch  wrote; 
it  is  more  or  less  disputed  even  among  our  most 
learned  contemporaries.  Two  facts  about  it,  how- 
ever, were  already  certain  by  the  year  100  be- 
fore Christ.  A  considerably  legendary  account  of 
things  which  had  occurred  earher  than  what  our 
present  chronology  calls  the  Third  Century  before 
Christ  was  generally  known,  and  conventionally 
accepted,  by  the  Romans;  and  what  had  ensued 
during  the  Third  Century  and  the  Second  was  con- 
siderably a  matter  of  historical  record.  These 
traditions,  utterly  strange  to  the  classic  traditions 
of  Greece,  were  as  famiUar  to  Plutarch  as  those  of 
his  own  Greek  ancestry.  More  than  any  one  else, 
except  livy,  he  has  kept  them  so  for  us. 

They  begin  with  the  legend  of  the  wolf-suckled 
twins  Romulus  and  Remus,  shadowily  demi- 
divine  and  said  to  descend  through  ^neas  from 
the  royal  race  of  Troy.  The  founding  of  Rome 
was  traditionally  placed  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighth  Century.  The  Seventh  Century  and  most 
of  the  Sixth  comprised  the  period  of  the  seven 
Roman  kings,  from  Romulus  to  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  Their  sovereignty  came  to  an  end  through 
an  aristocratic  revolution  excited  by  the  reckless 
conduct  of  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin.  He  vio- 
lated the  Roman  chastity  of  the  beautiful  matron 
Lucretia.  She  sent  for  her  husband  Collatinus 
and  their  kinsman  Brutus;  she  told  her  poignant 
story,  and  took  her  life  in  their  presence.  They 
roused  the  people,  expelled  the  king,  and  estab- 
lished the  republican  sovereignty  of  annually 
elected  consuls — at  first  patrician  or  noble.  When 
Porsenna,  of  Clusium,  tried  to  restore  the  Tarquins, 
the  bravery  of  Horatius,  who  held  the  bridge 
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unsupported,  saved  Rome,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows  who  has  read,  or  has  had  to  read»  the  Lays 
of  Macaulay. 

So  we  come  to  the  Fifth  Century — ^in  Greece  the 
Century  of  the  Persian  defeats^  of  Pericles  and  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  Compared  with  historic 
facts  like  these»  the  traditions  of  their  contem- 
porary Rome  are  surprisingly  nebulous;  yet  among 
them  you  begin  to  discern  enduring  solidities. 
This  was  the  Century  of  the  legendary  Appius 
Claudius  and  his  hapless  victim  Virginia^  again 
revived  by  the  Lays  of  Macaulay;  of  the  first 
Tribunes  of  the  People,  and  crescent  encroachment 
of  plebeians  on  the  hereditary  privileges  of  pa- 
tricians; of  the  no  too  historic  worthies  CoricJanus 
andCindnnatus;  of  the  codified  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables;  of  the  first  Dictator  and  of  the  first  Cen- 
sor. 

The  contrast  between  the  Greek  traditions  of 
the  following  Century — ^the  Foiuiliy  the  Century 
of  Philip  and  Alexander — ^and  those  then  gather- 
ing about  Rome  is  different  but  hardly  less  marked. 
This  was  the  period  when  Gaulish  raiders  besieged 
Rome  itself,  when  the  bearded  Senate  was  slaugh- 
tered as  it  sat  silently  defiant,  and  when  only  cack- 
ling geese  saved  the  Capitol;  and  it  was  the  Cen- 
tury when  Samnite  enemies  subjugated  a  Roman 
army,  compelling  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
at  the  Caudine  Forks;  but  it  was  the  Century^  as 
well,  when  Roman  power  began  its  final  advance 
in  Italy.  By  the  year  300  Rome  was  no  longer 
only  a  local  sovereignty;  the  Republic  was  fatally 
tending  towards  Empire. 

The  Third  Century — in  Greek,  or  Hellenistic» 
tradition  the  Century  when  the  Ptolemies  began 
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their  royal  course — brought  Rome  at  last  into  the 
full  light  of  history  and  left  her,  after  perilously 
fluctuating  fortunes,  already  virtually  imperial.  It 
began  with  ItaUan  conquests,  over  Samnites,  and 
Gauls,  and  Etruscans,  and  the  Greek  civilisation 
of  Southern  Italy.  Then  soon  came  the  first  of 
the  Punic  Wars  which  were  ultimately  to  settle 
the  naval  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus 
of  the  whole  antique  world.  When  this  war  be- 
gan, Carthage,  originally  a  Phoenician  colony  es- 
tablished in  the  region  now  called  Tunis,  was  the 
most  important  of  maritime  powers.  It  already 
had  firm  foothold  in  Greek  regions  of  Sicily.  Here 
it  found  itself  face  to  face  with  Rome.  The  First 
Punic  War  lasted  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years.  In  the  course  of  them,  Regulus,  who  had 
defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  landed  in  Africa 
and  besieged  Carthage  itself;  the  tale  of  how,  de- 
feated in  turn,  made  prisoner  and  despatched  to 
Rome  with  terms  of  peace,  he  advised  that  no 
peace  be  made  and,  impelled  by  honour,  went 
back  alone  to  his  Carthaginian  doom,  by  and  by 
took  its  place  in  Roman  legend.^  Before  240 
Roman  victories  had  brought  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral Hamilcar  to  terms,  and  all  Sicily  was  yielded 
to  the  Republic.  Then  followed  some  twenty  years 
of  nominal  peace,  during  which  the  Romans  seized 
the  Carthaginian  island  of  Sardinia  and  the 
Carthaginians  established  themselves  ifi  not  yet 
Roman  Spain;  the  name  of  Cartagena  records 
them  there  to  this  day.  The  Second  Punic  War, 
which  virtually  occupied  the  last  twenty  years  of 

1  Cf.  Horace,  Od.  m.  V;  and  Kipling's  tale— Regulua— which  tells  how 
bravely  this  baa  been  expounded  in  En^iah  adiooU.  Collected  Worki^ 
XXVI,  f79. 
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the  Centuiy,  began  with  what  to  anything  else 
than  Rome  would  have  seemed  annihilating  defeat. 
Starting  from  Spain,  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  dashed  across 
Southern  France,  passed  over  the  Alps  amid  frost 
and  snow,  descended  into  Northern  Italy,  swept 
the  Romans  from  his  way  there,  destroyed  the 
flower  of  their  army  in  Central  Italy  at  the  Trasi- 
mene  Lake,  followed  this  victory — despite  the  tac- 
tical delays  of  the  dictator  Fabius — by  one  more 
overwhelming  still  at  Cannse  just  below  the  spur 
on  the  boot  of  Southern  Italy,  and  betook  himself 
to  comfortable  winter  quarters  at  Capua;  and  all 
this  in  two  years.  But  Capua,  as  the  saying  goes, 
corrupted  Hannibal.  Thereafter  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  retrieve  themselves.  Four  years  later 
Marcellus  took  Syracuse,  for  all  the  legendary 
engineering  skill  of  Archimedes;  the  next  year, 
the  Romans  recaptured  Capua.  In  five  years 
more  they  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  from 
Spain,  where  Scipio — Plater  to  be  Africanus — ^won 
his  first  fame.  He  soon  proceeded  to  attack  Africa. 
Hannibal,  recalled  home  to  defend  Carthage,  he 
crushingly  defeated.  And  t!he  year  before  the 
Century  ended,  Carthage  was  compelled  to  acoq>t 
peace  on  Roman  terms. 

The  Second  Century  thus  found  Rome  victori- 
ous. During  the  first  half  of  it,  the  principal 
Roman  advances  were  to  the  eastward  in  r^ons 
which  two  hundred  years  before  had  been  among 
those  earliest  brought  under  the  Macedonian 
power  of  Philip  and  of  Alexander.  Just  about  the 
middle  of  the  Century,  the  Third  Funic  War  be- 
gan, which  lasted  only  three  years.  CarthagCt 
though  subdued,  still  existed,  and  as  long  as  it 
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existed  stayed  at  least  a  possible  menace.  The 
tradition  of  Cato,  again  and  again  urging  upon  the 
Senate  that  Carthage  must  be  blotted  out,^  im- 
plies the  story.  This  time,  the  city  was  almost 
Uterally  razed,  under  the  orders  of  the  younger 
Scipio  Africanus,'  son  of  the  iEmilius  Paulus  who 
conquered  Macedon  and  grandson  of  the  .^imiUus 
Paulus  who  fell  at  Cannse,  but  by  adoption  grand- 
son of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  In  the  same 
year  when  Carthage  thus  vanished,  the  victory  of 
Munmiius  at  Corinth  finally  reduced  Greece  to 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  Fifteen  years  later, 
Scipio  had  virtually  achieved  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Spain,  thereafter,  until  centuries  later 
Barbarian  invasions  destroyed  the  Empire,  a  Ro- 
man province.  What  was  meanwhile  happening 
at  Rome  is  implied  in  the  story  of  the  Gracchi, 
grandsons  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the 
"jewels"  of  their  mother  Cornelia.  Radically  dis- 
posed, as  has  often  been  the  case  throughout  his- 
tory with  generous  youth  of  quality,  each  in  turn 
attempted  economic  and  social  reforms,  unwelcome 
to  the  class  they  sprung  from;  and  each  was  con- 
sequently murdered.  For  all  this  turbulence  in 
Rome,  Roman  conquests  continued.  They  reduced 
to  Roman  sway  the  region  beyond  the  Alps  which 
still  bears  the  popular  name  of  Provence.  And  as 
the  Century  ended  there  surged  forward  the  dom- 
inant figure  of  Caius  Marius.     Born  a  man  of  the 


*  He  b  Mud  to  have  closed  speech  after  speech  with  the  words  "Censeo 
Carthagiiiem  esse  delendam**;  the  common  English  version  of  this  is  **  Car- 
thago delenda  est."  Provokingly  enough,  I  have  not  lighted  on  the  orig- 
inal authority  for  either. 

*  For  an  account  of  how  Carthage  fell,  see  Appian,  VIII,  II9-IS6.  This 
passage,  thought  to  have  been  condensed  from  Polybius,  may  be  found  in 
the  Loeb  edition  of  Appian,  I,  601  «eg. 
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people  and  always  illiterate,  he  displayed  extraor- 
dinaiy  political  and  military  ability.  He  subdued 
the  African  king  Jugurtha,  whose  heroic  struggle 
against  Rome  led  only  to  the  deadly  chill  of  the 
Mamertine  prison.  Beyond  the  Alps  Marius  met 
and  sepa,rately  annihilated  the  Northern  hordes  of 
the  Teutons  and  of  the  Cimbri;  and  when  the 
Century  ended,  he  was  for  the  sixth  time  Consul. 
In  that  year,  100  before  Christ,  Julius  Caesar  was 
bom;  and  Cicero  was  six  years  old. 

n 

LITERARY  TRADITIONS 

PLAUTUS;   TERENCE 

The  names  of  Cicero  and  of  Caesar  loom  so  large 
in  the  perspective  of  European  tradition,  and  each 
is  in  its  kind  so  ultimate,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
a  noteworthy  fact  about  them.  Except  for  Flau- 
tus  and  Terence,  on  whom  we  shall  presently 
touch,  they  were  earlier  llian  any  other  LatSn 
writers  now  extant  except  in  fragments.  By  thdff 
time,  nevertheless,  the  colossal  and  growing 
strength  of  Rome  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
finer  civilisation  of  primal  Greece.  This  is  so  far 
the  case,  indeed,  that  we  possess  hardly  any 
monuments  of  earlier  and  purely  Roman  days. 
There  are  a  few  old  walls,  and  cellars  like  the  so- 
called  Mamertine  Prison,  mostly  uncovered  by 
recent  excavations;  there  are  a  few  arched  struc- 
tures, such  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  great  sewer 
which  still  drains  the  Forum;  there  are  some 
cores  of  concrete,  the  usual  method  of  Roman 
building  from  beginning  to  end.    That  is  about 
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all — sturdy,  durable,  unlovely.  The  triumphal 
arches,  the  aqueducts,  the  amphitheatres  which 
ruinously  fill  one's  fancy  when  one  hears  the  name 
of  Rome,  belong  not  to  the  Republic  but  to  the 
Empire.  Everybody  knows,  to  be  sure,  the  aus- 
tere stone  coffins  of  the  ancestral  Scipios.  A  few 
portrait  bustb,  too,  survive  from  times  Uttle  if  at 
all  later  than  those  we  have  touched  on.  They 
are  magnificently,  uncompromisingly  literal  and 
living,  incomparably  stronger  than  the  softened 
and  Hellenised  sculpture  which  put  them  out  of 
fashion;  but  for  all  their  calm  dignity  they  lack 
the  charm  of  grace.  They  are  not  rude,  though; 
and  neither  was  the  society  to  which  Cicero  and 
Caesar  were  bred. 

So  far  as  this  society  possessed  a  national  litera- 
ture it  was  only  about  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
most  eminent  of  its  poets  was  Ennius,  who  appears 
to  have  combined  a  considerable  strain  of  Greek 
blood  from  Southern  Italy  with  intensely  Roman 
patriotic  feeling.  He  fought  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  came  to  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Century,  and  was  held  in  high  personal  es- 
teem by  Scipio  Africanus.  He  wrote  copiously  and 
variously — among  other  things,  comedies,  trage- 
dies, satires,  and  a  very  long  epic  poem,  called  An- 
nals, celebrating  the  traditions  of  Rome.  Until 
the  iEneid  replaced  it,  this  was  held  the  Roman 
national  epic.  It  had  much  to  do  with  fixing  the 
originally  Greek  hexameter  as  the  poetic  idiom  of 
heroic  Latin  verse  as  well.^  Only  fragments  of  it 
survive,  however, — some  six  hundred  Knes  in  all 
and  few  consecutive.  Worse  ruin  still  has  overtaken 

'Somewhat  as  Blariowe*8  "mi^ty  line*'  establiahed  blank  verse  in 
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the  other  works  of  Ennius.  For  our  purposes, 
he  is  httle  more  than  a  name.  One  thing  about 
him  nevertheless  seems  clear;  this  chief  classic 
of  the  First  Century  Romans  owed  much  of  his  emi- 
nence to  the  fact  that  he  had  variously  adapted  the 
originally  barbarous  Latin  language  to  what  every- 
body acknowledged  to  be  the  finer  poetic  forms  of 
the  Greek.  Whoever  knows  English  poetry  from 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII  through  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth will  recall  numberless  instances  of  a  similar 
process  in  our  own  literature.  Throughout  the 
life  of  Ennius  this  tendency  to  soften  the  asperities 
of  native  Roman  culture  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  Cato,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  impressed 
by  the  political  instability,  the  enervating  luxury, 
and  the  flexible  morality  of  the  Greeks  than  by 
their  consummate  intelligence  or  their  exquisite 
aesthetic  sense.  Though  the  name  of  Cato  stays 
traditionally  great,  however,  httle  of  his  work  re- 
mains, except  in  fragments.  Historian,  orator, 
and  Roman,  he  has  left  us  hardly  more  than  the 
notions  we  associate  with  the  word  censorious 
when  we  think  of  his  official  title  Censor.  As  a 
satirist,  Ennius  was  already  superseded,  during  the 
Second  Century,  by  the  more  characteristically 
Latin  LuciUus,  himself  now  extant  only  in  frag- 
mentary Hues,  mostly  quoted  for  linguistic  pur- 
poses by  later  grammarians.  Though  the  still  re- 
membered name  of  the  tragic  actor  Roscius,  who 
floiuished  about  100  before  Christ,  reminds  ua 
that  Roman  tragedy  was  once  important,  not  a 
single  example  of  the  tragedy  of  Ennius  exists,  nor 
indeed  of  any  Roman  tragic  poetry  untU  we  come 
to  Seneca,  at  his  best  under  the  Emperor  Nero. 
Of  the  comedies  of  Ennius,  too,  we  have  nothing 
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but  the  names;  they  were  never  held  his  happiest 
efforts.  His  contemporary  Plautus,  however,  sur- 
vives; and  so  does  the  younger  comic  poet  Terence 
who  was  bom  not  long  before  Plautus  died.  Of 
all  the  Latin  literature  produced  earlier  than 
Cicero's  time,  the  only  works  at  once  important 
and  complete  are  now  twenty  comedies  by  the 
one  and  six  by  the  other. 

As  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,^  these 
Latin  comedies  were  adapted  or  translated  from 
those  of  Menander  and  other  writers,  now  lost, 
whose  light  touch  animated  the  last  form  taken 
by  dramatic  poetry  among  the  Greeks.  The  sur- 
vival of  Plautus  and  Terence  at  once  testifies  to 
their  popularity,  preserves — except  for  Aristoph- 
anes— ^all  that  we  certainly  know  of  antique  com- 
edy, and  has  greatly  influenced  the  standard 
comedies  of  Italy  and  France.  What  is  more, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, even  to  this  day,  men  who  have  studied  or 
familiarly  read  them  have  agreed  in  finding  them 
amusing.  For  at  least  two  reasons,  however,  they 
are  no  longer  so  to  those  who  casually  glance  at 
modem  translations  of  them:  so  far  as  they  any- 
where pretend  to  describe  human  experience,  they 
deal  with  a  state  of  society  both  foreign  and  past 
even  when  they  were  alive  at  Rome;  and  they 
have  been  so  widely  and  so  long  imitated  during 
the  last  five  hundred  years  that  nothing  could  now 
prevent  their  fun  from  seeming  rather  convention- 
ally stale.  That  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
story,  however,  any  reader  of  Shakspere  can  re- 
mind himself  by  turning  to  the  Comedy  of  Errors. 
This  is  a  free  adaptation  of  a  comedy  by  Plautus, 

» C/.  p.  137. 
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called  Menaechmi — ^Mensechmus  is  his  name  for 
the  brothers  whom  Shakspere  names  Antipholus. 
Shakspere's  other  twins,  the  two  Dromios,  do  not 
occur  in  the  Latin  play;  and  fmthermore  he  con- 
siderably modifies  the  laxity  of  personal  morality 
which  Plautus  assumes  as  normal.  In  more  than 
one  aspect,  however,  the  Comedy  of  Errors  may 
give  us  a  better  notion  of  what  Plautus  did  than 
we  might  obtain  by  puzzling  or  nodding  over 
direct  translations  from  his  Latin.  Without  him 
this  gay,  nonsensical  confusion  could  no  more  have 
existed  than  his  own  plays  could  have  existed  with- 
out the  Greek  models  on  which  he  based  them;  and 
if  we  may  trust  the  scholars  who  know  him  best, 
he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  modify  his  Greek 
plots  as  he  chose  but  also  set  forth  under  Greek 
names  various  phases  of  contemporary  Roman 
character  and  conduct.  Just  such  free  treatment 
marks  the  work  of  Shakspere,  and  for  that  matter 
of  all  the  English  dramatists  in  Shakspere's  time; 
wherever  their  scenes  are  set,  or  at  whatever  period, 
the  language  and  the  behaviour  of  their  characters, 
typical  or  individual,  resembles  what  was  current 
in  the  England  which  knew  or  remembered  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Plautus  appears  to  have  been,  like  Shakspere 
eighteen  hundred  years  later,  a  man  of  obscure 
origin  who  had  considerable  experience  of  life  and 
of  the  theatre  before  he  produced  his  craftsmanlike 
and  fluent  plays.  He  wrote,  it  is  thought,  for  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years,  of  which  twenty  or 
so  were  in  the  Third  Century.  Conceivabjy,  there- 
fore, he  might  have  known  old  men  who  could  re- 
member Menander,  still  aUve  and  at  work  less 
than  a  hundred  years  before  him.    Terence  be- 
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longed  to  a  younger  generation,  and  can  hardly 
have  known  Italy  till  after  Plautus  was  dead. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Africa,  and  orig- 
inally to  have  been  a  slave.  His  talent  and  at- 
tractive qualities  early  improved  his  condition ;  he 
was  precocious  and  died  at  thirty  or  so — ^bom  well 
after  the  Second  Punic  War,  dead  well  before  the 
Third.  The  six  comedies  he  has  left  us,  less  ex- 
uberant than  those  of  Plautus  and  more  highly 
polished,  are  supposed  to  be  more  Uke  the  Greek 
works  on  which  the  art  of  both  was  modelled; 
substantially,  indeed,  they  may  be  rather  transla- 
tions than  adaptations.  Even  so,  they  flow  as 
freely  and  as  gracefully  as  if  they  were  original. 
The  most  familiar  line  from  them  is  at  once  a  case 
in  point  and  a  typical  example  of  how  the  mean- 
ing of  familiar  quotations  is  apt  to  change.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Heautontimoroumenos,  or 
Self-Tormentor, — the  retaining  of  the  untrans- 
lated Greek  title  goes  far  to  show  that  the  play 
was  probably  presented  as  a  mere  translation, — an 
elderly  man,  pestered  while  at  work  by  questions 
from  a  meddlesome  neighbour,  testily  asks  whether 
the  tormentor  has  so  much  time  to  spare  that  he 
can  attend  to  matters  which  are  none  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  ensuing  pun  is  hard  to  translate;  it 
may  roughly  be  indicated  as  **I  am  a  man;  so 
any  man's  business  is  mine."  At  all  events,  it  is 
a  mere  play  on  words;  but  the  words  in  question 
happen  to  be  capable  of  serious  meaning.  ^^Homo 
sum,*'  they  run,  ^^humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puto";  * 


*  Tlie  original  pun  is  double,  on  homo  and  alientu,  even  treble  if  we  in- 
chide  nil : 
Mtn,       Chremea,  tantumne  ab  re  tuast  oti  tibi 

AHena  ut  cures  ea  quie  ni/  ad  te  attinent? 
Cknm.    Homo  sum:  humani  nil  a  me  alienum  puto. — 

Heautontimoroumenot  I«  75-77.    (Loeb.) 
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taken  by  themselves  they  may  be  rendered  "I  am 
a  man;  no  hmnan  lot  can  seem  quite  strange  to 
me."  And  so,  through  centuries  on  centuries, 
this  verbal  pleasantry  has  been  regarded  by  pos- 
terity as  a  noble  philanthropic  maxim,  sb*aight 
from  the  heart  of  still  uncorrupted  reDublican 
Rome. 

If  our  concern  were  with  dramatic  history,  we 
might  dwell  on  these  prototypes  of  later  comedy 
long,  defining  them,  and  clearly  distinguishing  be- 
tween them.  Here  it  is  enough  to  remember  what 
is  true  of  both.  The  highly  xK>nventional  plots  of 
both  are  taken  directly  from  the  later  comedies  of 
the  Greeks.  The  scenes  of  both  are  generally 
laid  in  Greece — even  Plautus  is  said  to  use  the 
word  barbarous  when  mentioning  Rome.  The 
names  of  the  characters  in  both  are  apt  to  be 
Greek.  All  this  may  well  remind  us  of  the  rela- 
tion to  Italy  similarly  evident  in  so  many  of 
Shakspere's  plays.  Shakspere,  however,  early  be- 
gan to  individualise  his  characters.  Nothing  like 
such  individualisation  occurs  in  either  Plautus  or 
Terence;  their  characters,  even  when  compared 
with  those  of  Aristophanes,  and  still  more  with 
those  of  the  tragic  poets  of  the  Fifth  Century,  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  broadly  indicated  types, 
such  as  Elizabethans  would  have  called  humor- 
ous. Perhaps  the  nearest  things  to  them  in  Eng- 
lish may  be  found  by  turning  to  the  earlier,  and 
no  longer  very  animated,  comedies  of  Ben  Jonson. 
In  theatrical  matters  there  must  always  be  an 
element  of  make-believe;  in  surviving  European 
drama,  this  element  is  hardly  anywhere  more 
obvious  than  you  will  find  it  when  you  ponder  on 
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Plautus   and   Terence   not  only   separately  but 
together. 

Thus  taken  together,  they  are  doubtless  robust, 
fluent,  and — like  Shakspere  and  his  contemi>oraries 
— nationally  idiomatic.  Thus  taken  together,  the 
while,  they  clearly  mark  another  phase  of  Eu- 
ropean Uterature  than  the  primal  Greek,  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  concerned.  The 
Greek,  from  Homer  to  Theocritus,  betrays  no  evi- 
dence that  the  men  who  made  it  were  ever  ham- 
pered by  consciousness  of  foreign  models,  superior 
to  anythmg  their  own  country  had  made.  These 
earli^  survivors  of  Latin  literature,  neither  of 
whom  was  bom  until  well  after  Theocritus — the 
latest  Greek  on  whom  we  have  touched — was  dead, 
imply  from  beginning  to  end  an  ingenuous  behef 
that  if  Uterature  is  to  be  made  in  their  still  hardly 
tamed  language,  it  must  be  made  according  to 
standards  already  fixed  by  that  elder  civilisation 
which  first  brought  into  being  the  intellectual 
idiom  of  subsequent  Europe.  In  this  sense,  even 
if  they  were  so  in  no  other,  they  were  characteristi- 
cally Roman.  Just  as  the  hterature  of  Greece  is 
fundamentally  primal,  so  that  of  Rome,  for  all  its 
classic  dignity  and  all  its  sententious  gravity  and 
all  its  large  urbanity,  is  fundamentally  secondary. 
What  is  more,  Plautus  and  Terence,  earliest  of  en- 
during Latin  writers,  imitate  not  the  greatest 
works  of  the  literature  they  hold  supreme  but  only 
one  of  its  later  and  least  profoundly  memorable 
phases.  Something  similar  we  shall  find  recurring 
throughout  European  literature.  Again  and  again, 
the  decadence  of  an  extinct  art  has  lured  men  back 
to  understanding  of  its  masterpieces. 
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These  two  first  survivors  of  the  literature  of 
Rome,  in  short,  may  best  be  regarded  as  variously 
typical  rather  than  as  positively  excellent.  Their 
work,  and  nothing  else,  remains  to  remind  us  of 
what  Roman  Uterature  was  like  in  the  year  100 
before  Christ. 


CHAPTER  n 
FIRST  CENTURY  BEFORE  CHRIST 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

At  least  historically,  the  First  Century  before 
Christ  comprises  more  names  and  facts  unf orgotten 
by  posterity  than  any  other  throughout  European 
tradition.  It  was  Uie  Century  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  of  Mithridates,  of  Spartacus,  of  Catiline,  of 
Pompey  and  of  JuUus  Caesar,  of  the  conquest  of 
Gaul,  of  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon  and  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsaha,  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  of  the 
battle  of  PhiUppi,  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  of 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  of  the  final  concentra- 
tion of  Roman  power  under  the  imperial  sway  of 
Caesar  Augustus.  These  very  names  almost  tell 
their  tale;  after  two  thousand  years  they  are  as 
familiar  as  ever. 

The  general  outline  of  the  story  which  hovers 
about  them,  too,  is  not  only  traditionally  but  his- 
torically true.  This  was  at  once  the  Century  when 
expansion  of  Roman  dominion  showed  itself  most 
indomitable,  and  that  when  the  ancient  forms  of 
republican  government  proved  hopelessly  inade- 
quate longer  to  control  the  colossal  power  of  Rome. 
Both  tendencies  appear  wherever  we  happen  to 
glance  at  the  first  half  of  the  Century.  At  home 
as  well  as  abroad,  there  were  incessant  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars.    Though  these  have  been  so  re- 
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corded,  and  of  late  years  so  studied  that  historians 
can  discuss  them  in  detail,  the  tradition  of  them, 
which  is  our  immediate  concern,  stays  confused  in 
the  distance.  As  we  think  of  the  confusion,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  grow  more  or  less  clear.  There 
was  a  Social  War,  in  which  the  peoples  of  Italy  de- 
manded Roman  citizenship;  they  were  ultimately 
defeated,  and  thereupon  the  citizenship  was  para- 
doxically given  them.  Thus,  throughout  later  Ro- 
man history,  citizenship  came  to  imply  not  residence 
at  Rome  but  poUtical  rights  in  the  Roman  Empire: 
it  was  enjoyed,  the  pious  will  remember,  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  had  never  been  near  Rome  till 
he  came  there  with  his  appeal  to  Csesar.  On  the 
Social  War  there  presently  followed,  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  first  war  against  the  threatening 
Asiatic  power  of  Mithridates  and  the  first  Civil 
War,  at  Rome  itself,  between  Marius  and  Sylla; 
very  broadly  speaking  this  internal  conflict  was 
between  the  new  and  comparatively  democratic 
tendencies  embodied  in  Marius,  and  the  old  tradi- 
tions of  the  aristocratic  RepubUc  embodied  in 
Sylla.  At  home  and  abroad,  the  fortunes  of  war 
fluctuated.  There  was  a  time  when  Marius  found 
himself  a  fugitive,  almost  literally  alone,  and 
saved  himself  only  by  asking  a  Cimbric  soldier 
sent  to  despatch  him  iS  the  fellow  dared  kill  Caius 
Marius;  there  was  another,  a  little  later,  when,  for- 
bidden to  land  in  Africa,  he  bade  the  officer  sent  to 
prevent  him  go  tell  the  governor  that  Marius  was 
to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Yet, 
not  much  later,  while  Sylla  was  fighting  Mithri- 
dates, Marius  came  back  to  Rome,  and  died  there 
dominant.  In  two  or  three  years,  Sylla,  victorious 
in  Asia,  was  at  Rome  once  more,  and  wreaked  his 
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veogeanoe  as  he  pleased,  with  shtughter  and  pillage 
in  the  very  Roman  streets.  He  soon  died,  in  his 
turn.  This,  very  generally,  was  the  story  of 
Borne  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  Century, 
when  Cicero  and  Csesm:  were  boys^  and  grew  to  be 
young  men. 

The  next  quarter  of  the  Century  brought  them 
both  into  the  full  Ught  of  history,  and  Pompey, 
too,  who  was  just  about  of  an  age  with  Cicero. 
War  with  Mitliridates  broke  out  again;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  revolt  headed  by  the  gladiator 
Spartacus  threatened  parts  of  Italy  itself.  In  both 
cases,  the  power  of  Rome,  for  all  the  poUtical  and 
social  disease  at  its  heart,  proved  indomitable. 
Pompey  came  forward,  upset  the  poKcies  estab- 
lished for  a  while  by  Sylla,  cleared  the  Italian 
seas  of  pirates,  and  at  last  finally  subdued  Mithri- 
dates.  In  the  same  year,  Cicero,  then  Consul, 
exposed  and  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
and  fancied  for  a  little  while  that  he  had  saved  the 
Bepublic.  But  Ceesar,  suspected  of  having  to  do 
with  the  conspiracy,  was  coming  towards  what  the 
traditions  of  the  future  were  long  to  declare  his  own. 
With  Pompey  and  Crassus  he  formed  the  first 
Triumvirate;  preserving  semblance  of  the  ances- 
tral fonns  of  the  RepubUc,  they  virtually  seized  the 
sovereignty,  in  the  year  60.  The  following  ten 
years  comprise  the  whole  story  of  Caesar's  con- 
quests in  Gaul;  while  these  were  in  progress,  Cras- 
sus was  defeated  and  killed  in  Asia.  By  the  year 
M,  Pompey  was  master  of  Rome,  but  Csesar  of  all 
the  North  and  of  his  Gallic  war  veterans ;  the  rivals 
^ere  face  to  face,  and  Cicero,  with  no  other  choice 
than  that  between  them,  seems — like  conservative 
'uen  so  placed  throughout  history — to  have  been 
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concerned  mostly  with  speculations  as  to  which 
of  them  the  devil  would  presently  take  as  hind- 
most. 

Traditionally,  the  third  quarter  of  the  Century 
is  clearest  of  all.  In  the  year  49,  Csesar  crossed  the 
Rubicon,  a  Uttle  stream  which  divided  the  region 
of  Northern  Italy  legally  under  his  conmiand  from 
the  territory  legally  under  the  command  of  Pom- 
pey.  The  die  was  cast,  he  is  reputed  to  have  said. 
A  year  later,  he  proved  himself  the  winner.  At 
PharsaUa,  in  Thessaly,  Pompey  was  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated;  and  seeking  asylum  in  Egypt,  with 
Csesar  close  at  his  heels,  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  in  his  boat.  The  following  months 
Csesar  passed  in  Alexandria,  the  first  imperial 
Roman  lover  of  Cleopatra.^  He  gradually  made 
her  sole  queen,  last  of  the  Ptolemies;  then  swift^ 
foUowed  his  victorious  campaigns  in  Pontus,— 
whence  he  wrote  "Veni,  vidi,  vici,"^in  Africa, 
and  later  in  Spain.  By  that  time  he  was  absolute 
sovereign  of  Rome,  where  Cleopatra  had  foUowed 
him,  his  acknowledged  mistress,  with  their  child 
Csesarion;  but,  preserving  the  forms  of  the  Re- 
public, he  bore  only  such  titles  as  imperator,  or 
general,  as  pontifez  maximiis,  or  chief  priest,  as 
consul^  and  as  dictator — an  office  finally  conferred 
on  him  for  life.  The  style  of  royalty  stayed  im- 
memorially  detestable  to  Roman  tradition. 

At  this  point  the  story  becomes  more  familiar 
still  to  all  who  know  EngUsh  literature;  for  the 
Julius  Csesar  and  the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  of 

*  See  the  impish  but  not  therefore  ne^igible  Cesar  and  Cleopatn  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 

*  OriginaUy,  it  b  said,  written  to  the  Senate,  theie  wofdi  were  tmBj 
inacribed  on  a  banner  borne  in  the  triumphal  proceaaion  which  oalebnlad 
hia  Pontic  victory.    They  mean.  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.'* 
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Shakspere  have  translated  the  prose  of  Plutarch 
into  diangeless  English  poetry.  Accurate  or  not» 
they  are  surprisingly  faithful  to  their  authority, 
which  records  what  happened  between  the  year 
44,  when  Caesar  was  assassinated,  and  the  year 
30,  when  Cleopatra  took  her  life.  The  throbbing 
distinctness  of  individual  character  which  makes 
them  so  memorable  is  of  course  due  to  Shakspere; 
but  the  course  of  the  story  where  these  characters 
live  and  move  is  straight  from  Plutarch.  Csesar, 
dominant  at  Rome  and  throughout  the  Roman 
dominions,  was  imposing  peace  on  the  world,  by 
that  time  turbulent  throu^out  living  memory. 
In  modem  terms  we  may  roughly  generalise  Ids 
policy  as  the  declaration  of  practicable  law  en- 
forced by  an  army  whose  chief  function  was  to 
regulate  all  civilisation  and  thus  make  the  world 
safe.  This  i>olicy  involved  at  least  a  modifica- 
tion, if  not  the  complete  abolition,  of  many  Hber- 
ties  enjoyed  by  citizens,  and  particularly  by  men 
oS  rank,  under  the  time-honoured  constitution  of 
the  RepubUc.  The  wars  and  nunoiu^s  of  wars 
which  had  convulsed  the  Republic  ever  since  any- 
body could  remember  had  made  conspiracy  and 
rebellion  matters  of  habit.  A  consequent  con- 
spiracy, led  by  conservative  Roman  gentlemen, 
lured  Cflesar  to  the  Senate  house,  and  there  stabbed 
him  to  death,  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Thereui>on  anarchy  for  a  while  broke  loose  again; 
and  among  others  Cicero  was  miudered.  Very 
soon,  two  distinct  parties  defined  themselves:  that 
imder  Brutus  and  Cassius,  which  endeavoured  to 
sustain  some  semblance  of  the  old  repubUcan 
princiiples;  and  that  under  the  new  Triumvirate 
— Caesar's  nephew  Octavian,  his  brilliant  adherent 
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Mark  Antony,  and  a  rather  shadowy  person  named 
Lepidus— which  was  determined  finaUy  to  assert 
the  dominant  policy  of  Csesar.  About  two  years 
after  Caesar  fell,  these  forces  met  at  Fhilippi 
in  southeastern  Macedonia.  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  utterly  defeated.  The  words  with  which  the 
Brutus  of  Shakspere  salutes  the  self-slain  bodies 
of  Cassius  and  of  their  faithful  officer  Titinius 
imply  the  story  of  Europe  for  centuries  to  come: 

O,  Julius  Cnsar,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swcnds 

In  our  own  proper  entrails.^  f        ] 

Julius  Caesar  is  perhaps  the  clearest  of  Shak- 
spere's  plays;  certainly  it  is  among  the  easiest  to 
read.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  at  first  confusing, 
demands  but  abundantly  rewards  closer  atten- 
tion. With  astonishing  fidelity  to  Plutarch,  it 
tells  how  the  unity  of  the  triumvirate  failed  to 
master  its  trinal  diversities;  and  how  AnUmy, 
betaking  himself  to  Egypt,  was  there  ensnared  by 
the  wiles  of  Cleopatra.  Whatever  she  may  have 
been  in  life,  Shakspere  has  made  her  an  incamatioii 
of  damning  harlotry: 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.* 

After  fluctuating  efforts  to  break  her  spells^  An- 
tony  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  Octavian,  al- 
ready called  Csesar,  in  a  final  struggle  for  worid- 
empire.  Lepidus  has  meanwhile  faded  out  of 
sight;  though  he  flits  across  the  stage  once  or 
twice  more,  he  is  virtually  disposed  of  in  the  mar- 

>  Jufiuf  Cmmr  V.  iil  M-06.      >  Antony  and  CleofMtim.  II.  S,  HO-Ml. 
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venous  scene^  where  all  three  triumvirs  get  peril- 
ously drunk  on  Sextus  Pompey's  galley,  and  he  is 
presently  bundled  helpless  over  the  side  into 
safety.  There  is  a  naval  battle  off  Actium,  on 
the  southerly  part  of  the  coast  of  Epirus;  in  the 
midst  of  it,  Cleopatra,  who  has  insisted  on  seeing 
the  firay,  gets  frightened,  and  bids  her  ship  take 
fli^t.  Antony  infatuated  instantly  follows  her, 
and  thus 

For  lazy  glances  flung  away  the  world. 

Back  in  Alexandria,  and  there  besieged  by  vic- 
torious Caesar,  he  falls  on  his  sword  and  dies  in 
the  arms  of  Cleopatra, 

A  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquished.* 

Thereafter,  rather  than  be  displayed  in  the  tri- 
umphal train  of  Csesar,  she  applies  the  asp,  a 
deadly  serpent,  to  her  breast: 

Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie.     Poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.    O,  could'st  thou  speak. 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass 
Unpolided.  ... 

{To  her  attendant) 

Peace,  peace; 
Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep?' 

'  Antony  and  Geopatra,  11.  vii.  This  should  be  compared  with  the 
oriipnal  paaaage  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Antony — the  version  used  by  Shakspere. 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  IV,  zv,  57-58.  Cf.  Plutarch's  account  of  his 
death. 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  V,  ii,  S06-S1S. 
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And  when  Csesar,  coming  too  late,  finds  her  dead, 
he  speaks  her  epitaph  for  the  centuries: 

She  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  graoe.^ 

With  her  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  ended. 
Egypt  was  fully  Roman.  The  second  Caesar  was 
lord  of  all. 

At  that  time  he  was  only  about  thirty-two  years 
old.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  dying 
in  the  year  14  of  the  Christian  Era.  For  more 
than  forty  years,  which  included  the  whole  last 
quarter  of  the  First  Century  before  Christ,  he  was 
more  absolutely  sovereign  than  any  European  had 
been  before,  and  his  power  has  never  since  been 
surpassed.  Whether  he  was  great,  or  cool,  or 
only  fortunate  is  not  now  our  concern.  Like  his 
uncle,  Julius  Csesar,  he  preserved  the  forms  of  the 
immemorial  Republic.  His  banners  bore  the  legend 
S.  P.  Q.  R.* — the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome. 
His  title  was  only  ImperatoTy  which  had  always 
been  borne  by  Roman  generals.  Coesar  was  his 
family  name.  Augnstus^  the  name  by  which  he 
is  traditionally  remembered,  was  originally  an 
innocent  honorific,  meaning  something  like  our 
own  word,  august  or  reverend.  And  Princeps,  or 
princey  need  have  conveyed  to  sensitive  ears  noth- 
ing much  more  troublous  than  Americans  of  1799 
might  have  detected  in  its  English  equivalent 
firsty  when  Lee  eulogised  Washington  as  '* First  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 

1  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  V.  ii.  S41^S51. 

*  Wickedly  parodied,  yean  ago*  by  some  precursor  of  American  Thnti^ 
who  declared  the  initials  to  stand  for  **  Small  Profits.    Qukk  Betuina." 
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countrymen/'  He  pretended  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority as  the  formal  successor  of  republican  mag- 
istrates— proconsuls,  for  example,  tribunes  and 
censors;  in  fact,  however,  he  came  thus  to  embody 
the  state.  Among  other  things  he  was  Pontifex 
Maximus,  or  chief  priest  of  the  Roman  reUgion. 
The  history  of  this  title  is  a  curious  instance  of  how 
time  and  circumstance  modify  not  only  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  but  all  the  associations  which  gather 
about  them.  Literally,  pontifex  signifies  bridge- 
builder;  the  fact  that  in  primitive  antiquity  the 
safety  of  Rome  required  special  and  constant  at- 
tention to  any  bridge  across  the  Tiber  seems  to 
have  put  such  rtructures  imder  the  particular 
guardianship  of  the  local  gods  and  their  priests. 
Long  before  the  time  of  Csesar,  nobody  remem- 
bered that  the  pontifical  oflBce  had  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  bridges;  but  the  title  survived 
as  that  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  Roman  gods. 
It  has  never  quite  lapsed.  It  is  borne  to  this  day 
by  the  Pope,  still  believed  by  millions  on  millions 
to  be  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  Christian  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  apostolic  head  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  its  religious  phase,  indeed,  the  antique  Empire 
of  the  Caesars  structurally  survives  even  now. 

The  theory  of  our  ancestral  Church  impUes  that 
of  finally  imperial  Rome.  After  generations  of 
anarchic  bloodshed,  there  came  into  existence  a 
new  ideal  of  empire.  This  is  nowhere  more  ex- 
cellently celebrated  than  by  the  great  poem  written 
to  assert  it  when  Augustus  was  all-powerful,  the 
^neid  of  Virgil: 

Behold,  at  last,  that  man,  for  this  is  he, 
So  oft  unto  thy  listening  ears  foretold. 
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Augustus  Caesar,  kindred  unto  Jove. 

He  brings  a  golden  age;  he  shall  restore 

Old  Satum^s  sceptre  to  our  Latin  land 

And  o'er  remotest  Garamant  and  Ind 

His  sway  extend;  the  fair  dominion 

Outruns  th'  horizon  planets,  yea,  beyond 

The  sun's  bright  path,  where  Atlas'  shoulder  bears 

Yon  dome  of  heaven  set  thick  with  burning  stars. 

Against  his  coming  the  far  Caspian  shores 

Break  forth  in  oracles;  the  Mseotian  land 

Trembles,  and  all  the  seven-fold  mouths  of  Nile.^ 

Till  that  time,  imperial  power  had  meant  only 
armed  conquests — Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyp- 
tian, Persian,  Macedonic.  Now  at  la^  tliere  ap- 
pears a  sense  of  duty,  animating  the  gross  body  of 
power.  The  mission  of  Rome  was  to  bring  to 
troubled  mankind  the  solace  of  Pax  Romana — of 
world-wide  Roman  peace,  strong  in  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  Three  Unes  of  that  superb  prophecy  of 
Anchises  sunmiarise  for  all  time  the  hope  of  this 
newly  golden  Augustan  age: 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento; 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes:  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis»  et  debellare  superbos.* 

(Remember,  Roman,  thine  imperial  charge; 
These  be  thy  arts:  enforce  the  rule  of  peace. 
Sparing  the  conquered,  beating  rebels  down.) 

By  what  means  Augustus  attempted  to  make 
real  this  ideal  purpose,  we  need  not  inquire.  Tra- 
ditionally the  forty  years  of  his  reign  are  a  period 

1  iEneid  VI«  791-800;  tramlatod  by  T.  C.  Williams  (Bottoo,  1908). 

•iBneid  VI.  851-85S:  Williamt  translates  this  passage  thus: 
But  th6u»  O  Roman,  learn  with  sovereign  sway 
To  rule  the  nations.    Thy  great  art  shall  be 
To  keep  the  world  in  larting  peace,  to  spare 
The  humbled  f oe^  and  crush  to  earth  the  pioud. 
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of  emergence  from  the  storms  of  anarchy  into  the 
cahn  sunlight  of  world-order.  Two  familiar  like- 
nesses of  him  embody  the  spirit  of  his  age.  The 
first  is  the  youthful  bust,  softened  from  the  literal 
austerity  of  elder  Roman  sculpture,  but  still  strong 
in  its  gracious  rendering  of  beauty  and  promise; 
its  featiu*es  were  parodied  again  and  again  by  im- 
perial portraits  of  the  great  Napoleon,  whose  face 
probably  had  some  manner  of  resemblance  to 
them.  The  other  Ukeness  is  the  statue  which 
shows  Augustus  imperial — ideaUsed,  no  doubt,  as 
the  bare  head  and  feet  would  imply,  and  the  sym- 
bolic devices  on  his  fretted  cuirass,  but  matiu*e, 
calm,  majestic,  just,  and  sovereign;  first  of  those 
destined  to  reincarnate  the  mighty  spirit  of  JuUus 
Csesar,  he  walks  abroad,  on  his  way  to  the  posthu- 
mous honours  of  divinity. 

When  the  First  Century  before  Christ  closed,  this 
was  his  aspect,  after  some  thirty  years  of  imperial 
sovereignty.  The  first  half  of  the  Century  had 
been  a  whirl  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed;  the  last 
quarter  of  it,  uniting  the  world  under  the  beneficent 
sway  of  Augustus  Caesar,  had  promised  a  diutumal 
futiu^e  to  the  peace  of  Rome.  And  by  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Christian  era,  Latin  literature,  hardly 
in  lasting  existence  when  the  Century  began,  had 
produced  its  most  memorable  masters.  To  the 
first  half  of  the  Century  Cicero  belongs,  and  Caesar, 
and  Lucretius,  and  Catullus;  to  the  full  serenity 
of  Augustan  promise  belong  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
and  Ovid,  and  Livy.  To  these  eight,  and  to  a  few 
of  their  lesser  contemporaries,  we  may  now  turn. 
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CICEBO 

Among  the  most  interesting  books  about  Rome 
is  Monsieur  Gaston  Boissier's  Ciceron  et  Ses 
Amis.^  Based  on  the  letters  of  Cicero,  it  at  once 
gives  a  remarkably  animated  account  of  him  and 
of  his  times,  and  shows  why  he  is  now  the  most 
fully  recorded  and  clearly  defined  personage  of  all 
classical  antiquity.  This  is  not  because  of  the 
circiunstances  which  made  him  historically  con- 
spicuous, nor  yet  because  of  the  copious  orations 
and  philosophic  works  which  have  always  been 
recognised  as  the  chief  classical  model  of  Latin 
prose.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  than  nine 
hundred  letters  actually  written  by  him,  or  to 
him,  still  exist.  For  centuries  between  his  time 
and  ours,  no  doubt,  they  were  virtually  lost  and 
forgotten.  Now  that  they  have  been  restored  to 
us  again,  for  something  like  five  hundred  years, 
they  often  seem  the  most  precious  part  of  his  work. 
Their  general  characteristics  are  admirably  sum- 
marised in  Boissier's  introductory  chapter;  no 
other  such  collection  of  any  period  so  variously 
and  so  clearly  preserves  at  once  the  personality  of 
a  great  public  man  and  the  atmosphere  as  well 
as  the  detail  of  the  circumstances  about  him. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  of  these  extant  let- 
ters was  written  Cicero  was  about  thirty-ei|^t 
years  old.*    Sprung  from  a  respectable  family  of 

^  An  Engliah  translation  of  tlus,  by  A.  D.  Joncfl*  was  poblislied  in  1807. 

*  The  original  texts,  arranged  chronologically  and  abuiidantly  ■aaotated, 
may  be  found  in  the  volumes  edited  by  Tynell  and  Pimer  (third  editioa, 
Dublin:  1904). 
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country  gentry,  he  had  received  both  at  home  and 
abroad  the  highest  education  of  his  time;  he  was 
equally  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  Greece  and 
of  Rome;  he  had  gone  to  the  bar;  being  blest  with 
extraordinary  diligence  and  wit  he  had  there  dis- 
tinguished himself;  and  he  had  early  taken  active 
part  in  politics.  His  career  had  thus  been  of  a 
kind  happily  usual  throughout  the  modern  his- 
tory both  of  England  and  of  America.  By  nature 
and  by  training  he  was  attached  to  the  state  of 
things  amid  which  he  had  been  bom  and  bred. 
Whoever  has  his  way  to  make  likes  to  be  sure  of 
his  bearings;  whoever  must  stake  his  future  cher- 
ishes respect  for  the  rules  of  the  game.  To  such  a 
man  no  environment  could  have  been  much  more 
disconcerting  than  that  where  Cicero  found  him- 
self. The  anarchic  disturbances  of  civil  war  had 
made  everything  uncertain.  At  Rome  neither  life 
nor  property  was  safe;  and  the  old  Roman  aristo- 
crats, who  looked  with  patronising  contempt  on 
"new  men,"  such  as  he  was,  had  often  become  at 
once  luxuriously  corrupt  in  private  life  and  cyni- 
cally unprincipled  in  political  conduct.  A  well- 
bom  demagogue  is  a  very  dangerous  animal.  The 
conspicuous  talent  of  Cicero  had  nevertheless 
brought  him  forward,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
public  man;  he  had  already  made  a  considerable 
fortune;  and  if  his  work  had  stopped  then  a  num- 
ber of  his  forensic  speeches  and  his  denunciation 
of  Verres  would  already  have  established  his  repu- 
tation as  the  most  accomplished  orator  who  ever 
spoke  Latin. 

In  this  aspect  he  is  traditionally  best  known  now. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  his  methods  have  at 
various  times  been  studied  and  imitated  by  public 
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speakers  of  widely  different  subsequent  periods 
never  more  admiringly  than  in  England  and 
America  from  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth.  It  is  rather 
less  generally  understood  that  these  methods  of 
his  had  in  common  with  those  of  his  imitators  the 
profoimdly  characteristic  feature  of  being  deliber- 
ately based  on  excellent  foreign  models.  He  was, 
and  he  remains,  the  greatest  Roman  master  of  the 
subtle  art  most  enduringly  mastered  among  the 
Greeks  by  Demosthenes;  but  just  as  surely  as 
Demosthenes  considered  only  the  general  principles 
of  his  art  and  its  best  models  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, so  Cicero  never  wrote  a  line  of  oratorical 
Latin  without  a  consciousness,  intensified  by  life- 
long study  and  culture,  of  his  effort  to  rival  in 
what  had  lately  been  a  barbarous  tongue  the  lof- 
tiest achievements  of  primal  Greece.  An  often 
forgotten  result  followed,  and  has  never  quite  lost 
influence.  Cicero,  conventionally  accepted  as  the 
most  admirable  master  of  Latin  prose,  really  wrote 
not  the  ciurent  Latin  which  everybody  used  for 
daily  purposes  of  thought  or  speech,  but  rather  a 
consciously  literary  dialect  which  attempted  to  re- 
produce effects  fully  attainable  only  by  the  more 
subtle  refinements  of  the  Greek  language.  Such 
work,  whatever  its  merit,  cannot  escape  evident  ar- 
tificiaUty;  yet,  accepted  as  itself  a  faultless  model, 
it  has  been  held  up  for  hopeless  imitation  by  Eu- 
ropean schoolboys  almost  to  this  day.  This  b  as  if 
some  mongrel  race,  two  thousand  years  hence,  were 
assiduously  to  be  taught  English  by  courageous 
attempts  to  parody  heavily  Latinised  examples 
of  our  style,  like  the  blank  verse  of  Paradise  Lost  or 
the  balanced  periods  of  Doctor  Johnson.  The  das- 
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sic  literature  of  Rome  never  had,  like  the  primal 
Greek,  the  full  and  free  grace  of  instinctive  idiom. 
It  had,  however,  a  studied  polish  much  higher  than 
any  fabricated  by  its  imitators;  and  for  such  polish 
there  never  will  be  a  better  name  than  Ciceronian. 
The  most  widely  familiar  examples  of  Cicero's 
oratory  are  probably  his  speeches  against  Catiline, 
Lmmemorially  studied  at  English  and  American 
schools.  In  the  body  of  his  extant  work,  these 
come  rather  early.  Only  eleven  of  his  letters,  all 
addressed  to  Atticus,  have  been  preserved  from 
years  before  his  consulship ;  and  his  correspondence 
does  not  begin  again  until  his  consulship  was  over. 
The  traditional  story  of  his  pohtical  triumph,  in- 
deed, is  principally  based  on  orations  which  he 
made  at  the  time.  What  is  to  be  said  for  the  other 
side  must  be  gathered  largely  from  inference;  for 
one  constant,  and  constantly  imitated,  feature  of 
his  oratory  was  fierce  denunciation  of  opponents. 
Before  accepting  Cicero's  views  of  Catiline,  one 
may  prudently  ponder  on  the  methods  of  Ser- 
geant Buzfuz,  a  pretty  sound  Ciceronian,  in  the 
case  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick.  These  views,  how- 
ever, have  long  been  sanctioned  by  tradition; 
and  may  very  probably  have  been  sincere  on  the 
part  of  the  great  magistrate  who  set  them  forth. 
Elected  to  the  consulship,  he  found  the  structure 
of  the  State  threatened  by  a  new  conspiracy,  led 
by  Roman  gentlemen  of  better  origin  than  he.  His 
adroitness  and  eloquence  suppressed  it  without 
bloodshed  at  the  capital ;  to  Romans  who  remem- 
bered the  atrocities  of  Sylla,  this  may  well  have 
seemed  a  return  to  the  golden  age  of  the  legendary 
Republic.  And  Cicero,  one  of  whose  foibles  was 
the  self-conscious  self-esteem  of  a  self-made  man. 
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and  who  had  been  officially  proclaimed  Pater  Pa- 
tri(By  or  Father  of  his  Country,  could  ingenuously 
write  of  himself — though  laughed  at  for  the  writ- 
ing— such  an  alliterative  hexameter  as 

Cedant  arma  togse,  concedat  laurea  laudi.^ 

(Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown,  the  laurel-crowi^ 
To  public  commendation.) 

His  time,  however,  was  out  of  joint.  Five  years 
later  he  was  in  exile,  his  house  and  effects  at  Rome 
confiscated  and  looted.  For  the  rest  of  his  life 
there  is  no  other  contemporary  authority  compara- 
ble with  his  correspondence,  which  now  becomes 
copious.  Read  it  as  you  will,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  crashing  course  of  history  was  be- 
yond hiunan  control,  and  that  his  life-long  hope 
to  see  preserved  or  restored  the  antique  constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  was  futile.  His  exile,  to  be 
sure,  lasted  less  than  two  years.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  Csesar*s  campaigns  in  Gaul,  through 
the  struggles  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  well 
as  at  the  time  when  Caesar  was  murdered,  Cicero 
was  mostly  at  Rome,  with  fluctuating  fortunes  and 
influence,  and  sometimes  with  what  looked  like 
fluctuating  principles.  Meanwhile  he  produced 
the  greater  part  of  his  collected  works,  orations 
both  legal  and  political,  and  the  poUtical  or  phil* 
osophical  treatises  which  consoled  or  occupied  his 
generally  enforced  periods  of  comparative  leisure. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  he  did  his  utmost  to  re- 
sist the  resistless  power  of  Caesar's  imperial  ten- 
dency: his  orations  against  Antony,  convention- 
ally called  Philippics  by  reason  of  their  essential 

>  De  Officiis.  I«  M. 

'  A  Roman  inilitAiy  victor  wa9  cn;ywiied  with  kureL 
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likeness  to  the  fiery  but  futile  speeches  in  which 
three  hundred  years  earlier  Demosthenes  had  de- 
nounced Macedonian  aggression  on  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  at  once  defined  his  position  and  sealed  his 
doom.  He  was  among  the  fiirst  to  be  proscribed 
by  the  second  Triumvirate — ^Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Lepidus.  Starting  to  escape,  if  he  could, 
from  a  country  estate  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
he  was  put  to  death  in  his  private  conveyance  by 
pursuing  soldiers  of  the  Triumvirs.  His  head  and 
his  hands  were  hacked  off;  they  were  brought  to 
Antony  as  proof  that  this  opponent  need  no  longer 
be  reckoned  with;  and  it  is  said  that  before  the 
rehcs  were  exposed  in  the  Forum,  the  wife  of 
Antony — ^just  then  the  "  shrill-tongued  Fulvia"^ 
of  Shakspere's  Cleopatra — displayed  her  matronly 
Roman  charity  by  piercmg  the  dried  and  silenced 
tongue  of  Cicero  with  one  of  her  hairpins. 

True  or  not,  that  ferocious  anecdote  defines  the 
Rome  where  the  first  consummate  literary  expres- 
sions of  what  we  now  call  culture  were  produced. 
This  quality  of  culture,  evident  throughout  Cic- 
ero's letters,  as  well  as  in  every  line  of  his  more 
studied  literary  works,  makes  him  generically  dif- 
ferent from  any  Greek;  at  least  in  this  aspect, 
indeed,  he  seems  almost  modem.  His  letters  are 
those  of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  in  the  finer 
sense  of  the  word;  they  show  his  complete  ur- 
banity of  social  habit — among  other  things  he  was 
reported  the  best  diner-out  of  his  times,  and  his 
witticisms  were  repeated  far  and  wide;  they  also 
show  his  politely  alert  familiarity  with  intelligent 
thought,  with  fine  art  and  with  literature,  Greek 
and  Latin;   they  could  have  proceeded  only  from 

*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I,  i,  99. 
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a  man  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  cream  of  life. 
Here  if  ever  in  the  whole  course  of  literature  you 
find  yourself  in  thoroughly  good  company;  and 
thoroughly  good  company  impUes  highly  trained 
minds  and  manners.  His  orations,  whether  legal 
or  poUtical,  could  have  been  produced  by  nothing 
less  than  assiduous  and  life-long  study,  under  the 
most  skilful  teachers,  of  an  extraordinarily  adroit 
and  subtle  art.  Whether,  under  any  circum- 
stances, oratory  has  quite  so  much  practical  value 
as  we  are  apt  to  assume  is  beside  the  point;  Cicero 
could  do  at  will  whatever  can  be  done  with  it. 
Here  again  we  find  him  in  a  position  possible  only 
when  the  refinements  of  a  highly  developed  civili- 
sation are  for  a  while  matters  of  course.  And  his 
numerous  philosophic  and  political  treatises  more 
than  imply  the  same  kind  of  surroundings.  Speak- 
ing generally,  they  seem  to  have  been  produced, 
with  remarkable  speed  and  ease,  by  an  almost 
overactive  mind  which  found  relief  and  recreation 
in  what  to  most  of  us  would  be  hard  intdlectual 
work.  He  hardly  pretends  to  be  an  original 
thinker,  and  indeed  may  nowadays  be  convention- 
ally credited  with  less  original  thought  than  he 
really  displays.  He  had  read,  however,  almost 
everything  that  was  worth  reading;  he  knew  what 
he  tJiought  about  whatever  he  had  read.  And, 
often  modelling  his  form  on  the  tradition  estab- 
lished  by  Plato's  dialogues,  he  was  apt  to  put  into 
the  heads  of  Romans — Cato,  for  example,  Scipio, 
or  Lselius,  as  well  as  contemporaries  of  his  own — 
thoughts  and  speculations  which  had  caught  his 
fancy  while  reading  or  talking  about  the  philosophy 
and  the  literature  of  the  Greeks.  Once  more,  such 
expression  implies  not  only  a  very  highly  culti- 
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vated  condition  of  society,  but  also  that  phase  of 
culture,  recurrent  throughout  subsequent  Europe, 
which  eagerly  recognises  the  standards  made  last- 
ing by  a  finer  though  foreign  civilisation  of  the 
past.  All  this  sounds  as  if  his  times  were  like 
ours;  yet,  in  those  very  times,  Fulvia — ^a  great 
lady  of  his  own  race — could  be  believed  to  have 
deiJt  with  his  relics  as  the  French  mob  dealt  with 
those  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe  in  the  first  out- 
bursts of  their  Revolutionary  madness.  He  was 
pre-eminently  such  a  man  as  we  might  find  de- 
lightfully cultivated  now;  and  he  Uved  and  died 
when  persons  of  quality  might  behave  like  Ger- 
man soldiers  in  Belgian  villages  or  Bolsheviki  in 
Russia. 

A  little  poem  by  Catullus,^  of  which  the  delib- 
erately equivocal  grace  has  thus  far  eluded  all  at- 
tempts to  translate  it,  pleasantly  impUes  the  rela- 
tion of  Cicero  to  his  contemporary  men  of  letters. 
Addressing  him  by  name,  and  calling  him  most  ac- 
complished or  most  eloquent  of  the  offspring  of 
Romulus,  it  thanks  him  as  the  best  of  patrons  or 
advocates  for  some  present  or  civility,  or  service, 
in  the  name  of  the  worst  or  most  unworthy  of 
poets.  Generally  rendered  literally  as  if  it  con- 
cerned Cicero's  professional  skUl,  and  sometimes 
thought  ironic,  it  may  just  as  well  be  taken  as  an 
ingeniously  pretty  play  on  words;  if  we  may  trust 
the  dictionaries,  the  Latin  patronuSy  which  doubt- 
less means  counsel  as  related  to  client,  applies 
equally  to  the  relation  of  a  generous  patron  to 
any  kind  of  artist,  and  Cicero  was  at  once  a  lover 
of  letters  and  rich  enough  to  express  literary  ap- 
proval by  substantial  gifts.     So,  the  word  diser- 

^  XLIX:  Disertissime  Bomuli  nepotum,  etc 
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tissime  may  signify  as  you  please  either  most  skil- 
ful in  the  choice  of  words  or  most  delicately  appre- 
ciative in  the  criticistn  of  anything. 

Cicero  was  really  both.  It  was  probably  only 
when  the  works  had  survived  the  man,  and  be- 
come the  permanent  masterpiece  of  Latin  prose, 
that  the  marvel  of  his  literary  achievement  over- 
shadowed, through  the  centuries,  the  other  as- 
pects of  his  astonishing  career.  He  had  foimd  his 
language  still  somewhat  rude;  he  had  made  it, 
whatever  his  conscious  artificiaUties,  exquisitely 
polished;  to  its  native  robustness  he  had  added 
something  as  near  as  ever  might  be  to  the  lovely 
subtleties  of  Greek  flexibility.  Thus  he  had  pro- 
duced something  different  from  anything  previously 
in  existence,  and  something  which  could  be  admired, 
reverenced,  and  imitated  wherever  men  could  read 
and  could  try  to  write  in  Latin — ^as  men  did 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  orthodox 
Churchmen,  to  go  no  further,  still  do.  So,  thinking 
of  him  as  incomparable,  we  seldom  remember  that 
he  was  bravely  trying  all  his  Ufe  to  do  in  Latin 
what  had  already  been  done  in  another  language, 
and  that  his  models  in  this  other  language  were 
not  the  oldest.  His  oratory  has  been  reiterantly 
celebrated,  through  generation  after  generation,  un- 
til we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  form  of  literature 
which  he  thus  established  in  Rome,  as  the  earliest 
of  its  great  literary  achievements,  was  late  to  de- 
velop in  Greece.  This  by  itself,  and  still  more  when 
we  think  of  it  together  with  the  comedy  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  domesticating  at  Rome  a  late  phase  of 
Greek  poetry,  would  imply  the  nature  of  that  Latin 
Uterature  which  in  European  tradition  followed  on 
the   primal   Greek.     Cicero   has   uninterruptedly 
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persisted  as  an  acknowledged  literary  master;  it 
has  been  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that 
we  have  come  to  perceive  how,  despite  his  ultimate 
skill,  his  historical  place  in  world-literature  cannot 
help  being  secondary. 

For  ages  meanwhile  he  was  probably  regarded 
not  chiefly  as  an  orator,  legal  or  political,  but  as  a 
philosopher.  Dante^  groups  him,  in  the  "phil- 
osophic family  '*  clustered  about  Aristotle,  with  the 
shadowy  Greek  sages  Orpheus  and  Linus,  and  with 
Seneca  "the  moralist."  His  philosophic  works, 
secondary  not  only  in  style  but  in  substance,  were 
more  congenial  to  the  mediaeval  mind  than  his 
comparatively  mundane  letters,  which  almost  got 
lost.  Even  if  we  had  lost  them,  however,  and  his 
orations  too,  his  philosophic  works  would  preserve 
the  wonder  of  his  Latinity.  They  would  reveal,  as 
well,  the  breadth  of  his  culture,  the  activity  of  his 
mind,  the  selective  power  of  his  intelligence,  and 
the  fundamental  earnestness  of  his  character.  The 
revival  of  his  letters,  indeed,  is  reported  somewhat 
to  have  shocked  his  admirers,  not  quite  prepared 
to  find  him  so  human.  To  the  letters  we  must 
turn  for  the  man,  and  the  oftener  we  do  so  the 
more  willingly  we  shall  do  so  again.  Tradition,  of 
which  the  letters  preserve  the  historic  basis,  has 
made  and  kept  him  a  great  moral  philosopher,  a 
great  advocate,  and  the  greatest  classical  model  of 
Latin  prose. 

» Infcmo,  IV,  141. 
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The  parallel  Lives  of  Plutarch  sometimes  appear 
oddly  or  at  best  artificially  mated.  In  grouping 
Cicero  with  Demosthenes,  however,  he  was  simply 
and  clearly  right.  Both  were  orators  imprece- 
dented  and  unsurpassed  in  the  languages  which 
they  moulded  to  suit  themselves;  both  were  alike 
professional  advocates  and  public  men;  both 
were  at  times  what  we  should  now  caU  prime  min- 
isters; both  tried  to  defend  the  ancestral  constitu- 
tions of  their  countries  from  irresistible  change; 
both  failed;  both  met  with  violent  deaths  amid 
the  crash  of  the  systems  they  had  hoped  to  save; 
and  the  forces  which  destroyed  both  had  lately 
been  incarnate  in  imperial  conquerors.  With 
equally  simple  good  sense,  Plutarch  grouped  to- 
gether the  Uves  of  these  conquerors,  Alexander  and 
Csesar.  The  one  carried  Greek,  or  HeUenistic 
empire  to  a  point  which  for  a  little  while  seemed 
fated  to  dominate  the  civilised  world;  the  other 
brought  into  final  being  that  Roman  Empire  whose 
principles  are  not  yet  altogether  extinct.  We  have 
needed  centuries  clearly  to  discern  the  contrast 
between  the  two.  So  far  as  we  can  now  percdve, 
the  fleeting  empire  of  Alexander  was  animated  by 
no  deeper  ideal  than  that  of  overwhehning  mili- 
tary force;  whatever  the  purposes  of  Csesar  him- 
self, the  diutumity  of  his  empire  came  ultimate^ 
to  animate  it  with  the  ideals  of  divine  sanction  and 
earthly  peace. 

These  ideals,  variously  persistent  through  the 
generations,  have  made  the  Caesar  of  tradition  and 
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of  legend  grandly  unlike  anybody  who  could  ever 
have  existed  in  the  flesh.  The  accident  that  his 
empire  was  mostly  Western  and  controlled  Europe 
has  doubtless  helped  his  legend.  Amid  English 
ruins  you  wiU  stiU  find  tower  after  tower  tradi- 
tionally bearing  his  name;  to  find  the  name  of 
Alexander  likewise  remembered,  you  must  voyage 
as  far  as  Egypt  or  India.  It  was  no  such  trifle 
as  this,  however,  which  once  made  the  German 
Emperor,  WilUam  II,  reverently  salute  in  the  ex- 
cavated Forum  the  spot  where  they  declare  the 
body  of  Caesar  to  have  been  burnt.  It  was  honest, 
even  though  men  may  now  generally  hold  it  piti- 
fully mistaken,  belief  that  the  great  Roman  whose 
visible  presence  vanished  here  in  smoke  and  flame 
was  the  first  apostle  of  the  true  duty  of  sover- 
eignty— to  enforce  by  arms  the  rule  of  peace.  /^ 
Pcuc  Romana  had  long  endured;  Pax  Germanica 
should  soon  rise,  the  German  sovereign  planned, 
newly  to  embody  the  spirit  of  it. 

The  well-known  facts  of  Caesar's  life  have  been 
repeatedly  studied.  We  have  no  such  record  of 
him,  however,  as  reveals  the  real  Cicero  in  the 
copious  correspondence  on  which  we  lately  touched ; 
nor  indeed  much  contemporary  record  beyond  his 
own  military  reports.  He  was  of  the  highest  so- 
cial rank,  traditionally  descended  from  lulus  the 
son  of  iEneas,  and  thus  both  from  the  royal  race 
of  Troy  and  from  the  goddess  Venus.  He  was  also 
a  man  of  the  highest  fashion,  with  all  the  accom- 
plishments and,  if  we  may  believe  scandal,  with  all 
the  private  vices  which  make  fashion  abhorrent 
to  the  uncouth  or  the  godly.  He  had  the  gift  of 
fascination,  particularly  for  women;  though  most 
of  his  portraits  look  rather  grim,  the  profiles  re- 
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veal  traces  of  that  aristocratic  beauty  so  evident 
in  the  later  members  of  his  family  from  Augustus 
to  Nero;  and  nobody  anywhere  ever  mcxe  care- 
lessly contracted  and  disn^arded  perscmal  dd>ts. 
As  a  politician  he  was  adrmtly  unscnq>ukMis;  as 
a  military  man  he  was  a  genius  of  the  hi^iest 
order;  and  to  find  another  such  c<xnbinatian  ci 
military  capacity  with  administrative,  Europe  had 
to  wait  for  Napoleon.  Above  all,  he  had  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  at  critical  moments  just  what 
could  be  done,  and  of  doing  it  with  lightning  de- 
cision and  more  than  hghtning  exactitude.  T3ae 
lies  the  problem  concerning  him  which  can  never 
be  decided.  There  is  an  excellent  case  for  dedar- 
ing  him  to  have  mastered  the  secrets  of  a  ccmfusion 
little  less  than  chaotic  for  every  other  human 
being  of  his  time,  and  thus  deUberately  to  have 
reduced  anarchy  to  order.  The  case  on  the  o\het 
side  is  about  as  good;  he  may  equally  well  have 
been  no  more  than  the  shrewdest  of  opportunists, 
fortunate  enough  when  only  seizing  occasion  fully 
to  avail  himself  of  that  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

At  this  point,  intentionally  or  not,  such  of  his 
writings  as  have  survived  do  him  good  service. 
Like  Frederick  the  Great,  he  dabbled  in  letters,  and 
was  at  his  worst  as  a  poet.  His  verses,  however, 
and  various  other  pieces  of  his  work  have  long  since 
vanished.  His  military  reports  are  preserved: 
seven  Books  on  the  Gallic  Wars  and  three  on  the 
Civil  Wars  which  ensued.  The  merit  of  these 
is  emphasised  by  the  chance  that  supplementary 
matter  by  other  hands  is  generally  published  with 
them ;  there  is  an  eighth  Book  on  the  wars  in  Gaul, 
and  there  are  separate  Books  about  his  wars  at 
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Alexandria,  in  Africa,  and  in  Spain.  As  literature 
these  appendices  are  negligible;  as  literature  the 
authentic  work  of  Caesar  is  masterly.  With  unpar- 
alleled simplicity  and  compactness,  with  hardly 
a  trace  of  emotion  or  partisan  feeling,  he  sets  forth 
what  happened,  or  if  you  prefer  what  he  chose 
that  people  should  believe  to  have  happened.  His 
e£Fects  are  implicitly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
like  Xenophon  he  writes  of  himself  not  in  the  first 
person  but  in  the  third,  as  if  somebody  else  were 
giving  a  thoroughly  competent  account  of  his 
campaigns.  He  seldom  stirs  you,  so  that  his  in- 
cidental story  of  how  a  daring  soldier,  leaping  over- 
board with  the  standard,  rallied  hesitant  troops 
to  the  invasion  of  Britain^  comes  with  all  the  force 
of  surprise.  From  beginning  to  end,  though,  he 
impresses  you  as  a  writer  who  knows  exactly  what 
he  means  to  say  about  a  commander  who  always 
knew  exactly  what  he  meant  to  do.  To  this  ex- 
tent, the  whole  range  of  literature  contains  nothing 
more  saturated  with  the  temper  of  mastery  than 
the  Commentaries  of  Csesar. 

More  than  probably  this  effect  is  deliberate. 
Though  pretending  to  be  only  matters  of  suc- 
cinct record,  these  reports  were  almost  unques- 
tionably intended  at  once  to  justify  him  in  the 
opinion  of  his  partisans  and  if  so  might  be  to  con- 
vince doubters  that  his  course  had  been  right. 
To  do  this,  he  must  evidently  represent  himself 
as  calmly  dominant  over  self,  and  men  and  affairs. 
He  does  so  with  such  assurance  and  such  confident 
dignity  that  you  never  hesitate  to  take  him  at  his 
word.  You  can  hardly  help  accepting  his  facts  as 
true;   you  cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the 

^      » B^.  Gall.,  IV,  «5, 
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man  who  states  them  has  something  like  the  colos- 
sal impersonality  of  greatness;  you  may  well  find 
yom'self  wondering  whether  the  tales  of  his 
dissolute  youth  and  his  unscrupulous  matur- 
ity are  anything  more  than  echoes  of  malicious 
gossip,  of  partisan  denunciation,  or  of  ribald  songs 
chanted  by  his  half-drunken  soldiers.  Whatever 
their  deliberate  purpose,  these  writings  appear  un- 
affectedly genuine.  If  they  really  are  so,  the  man 
who  wrote  them  seems  far  more  likely  to  have 
moulded  chaos  to  his  will  than  only  to  have  taken 
shrewd  advantage  of  whatever  happened  to  occur. 

Though  no  earlier  document  exactly  resem- 
bling the  Commentaries  now  exists,  it  is  thought 
that,  Kke  any  other  masterpiece,  they  were  not 
unprecedented.  The  generals  of  Alexander  are 
known  to  have  written  compact  professional  re- 
ports of  their  own  campaigns.  If  we  stiU  had  these, 
the  works  of  Csesar  might  more  than  probably 
prove  to  be  as  faithfully  modelled  on  Greek  orig- 
inals as  those  of  Cicero  are,  or  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  of  Terence.  Here  again  chance  has 
favoured  him.  As  they  stand,  his  Commentaries 
appear  to  us  almost  as  primal  as  the  hexameters 
of  Homer  seem.  And  certainly  the  temper  of 
them — firm,  judicial,  masterful,  solidly  dominant 
— ^is  magnificently  Roman.  Hardly  any  other 
known  works  can  be  found  more  nearly  to  justify 
a  secular  legend  or  tradition  of  which  they  calmly 
record  the  origin. 

How  various  this  tradition  has  been,  three  as- 
pects of  it  in  European  literature  may  serve  to 
remind  us.  So  far  as  the  person  of  Caesar  goes,  to 
be  sure,  Dante  gives  to  him  only  a  line:  ^ 

1  Inf.,  IV,  128. 
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Cesare  armato,  con  gli  occhi  grifagm» 
s  (Caesar  in  annor,  with  his  falcon  eyes,) 

appears  among  those  pre-Christian  worthies  who 
are  doomed  eternally  hopeless  to  live  in  longing. 
One  meaning  of  Csesar  none  the  less  pervades  the 
Divine  Comedy:  first  of  human  beings  he  em- 
bodied the  supreme  ideal  of  earthly  empire,  and 
in  the  lowest  depth  of  hell  his  assassins  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  traitors  to  God's  anointed,  suffer  the 
worst  tortures  of  all  but  one;  only  Judas  Iscariot, 
traitor  to  God  Incarnate,  has  sinned  more  deeply 
than  they.  In  Shakspere's  JuUus  Csesar,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  Kve  heroic,  mistaken  if  you  will 
and  futile  in  their  attempt  to  turn  the  course 
of  history,  but  nevertheless  impelled  to  the  deed 
which  involved  their  fate  by  hatred  of  the  tyranny 
already  fatal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  dignity  of  the 
tyrant.  And  when  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III 
tried  to  set  forth  his  ideals  of  government, — hon- 
estly cherished,  if  we  may  believe  those  who  knew 
him  best, — he  presented  Csesar  as  the  foremost 
Saviour  of  Society  in  all  history.  Which  Ceesar 
was,  or  what,  nobody  can  ever  be  sure.  The 
facts  fit  all  three  versions  of  him,  and  more.  If  our 
concern  were  with  facts,  he  would  remain  vastly 
impenetrable.  Yet  he  would  remain,  even  as  a 
fact,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  European  human- 
ity. As  a  tradition  he  is  incontestably  so.  No 
man  before  him  and  none  since  rises  quite  so 
dominant  as  he,  humanly  fallible  as  you  will,  but 
in  his  sovereignty  the  supreme  traditional  incar- 
nation of  the  ideal  of  divinely  sanctioned  Empire. 
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note  of  personal  passion  unlike  anything  which 
we  have  hitherto  met.  Here  at  last  is  something 
comparatively  modem.  Like  many  men  of  our 
own  days,  they  were  at  once  self-conscious,  part 
of  a  highly  complicated  and  swiftly  altering  civi- 
Hsation,  so  placed  that  although  they  could  poign- 
antly perceive  and  feel  they  were  powerless  to 
act,  and  not  only  stirred  to  the  depths  but  be- 
wildered. Both,  as  Romans  of  the  First  Centuiy 
before  Christ,  were  Roman  in  sentiment  yet  ve- 
neered with  a  surface  of  alien  poUsh.  Here  their 
likeness  ends.  Like  so  many  men  of  letters  now- 
adays, each  felt  the  same  conditions  in  his  own 
pecuUar  way.  No  two  men  in  all  literature  are 
much  more  different  from  each  other. 

Little  is  positively  known  about  either.  Some- 
where near  the  year  400  of  the  Christian  Era,  to  be 
sure,  St.  Jerome  noted  a  tradition  about  Lucretius 
which  has  faintly  persisted — ^perhaps  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  orthodox  Christian  opinions  of  pagan 
philosophy.  According  to  this  legend,  renewed 
in  Uterature  by  Tennyson's  admirable  mono- 
logue Lucretius,  the  poet's  wife,  displeased  by  his 
addiction  to  philosophic  speculation,  secretly  gave 
him  a  love-potion  which  had  the  unhappy  effect 
of  unseating  his  reason  and  ended  in  suicide. 
Tennyson  makes  him  revolt  from  slavery  to  the 
flesh: 

What  Roman  would  be  dragged  in  triumph  thus? 
Not  I;  not  he»  who  bears  one  name  with  her^ 
Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom  of  kings 
When»  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  her  veins. 
She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Collatine 
And  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  air, 

^  Lucretia.    CJ,  p.  185. 
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^mng  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her  heart 

And  frcHn  it  sprang  the  Conmionwealth»^  whidi  breaks 

As  I  am  breaking  now. 

Without  some  hovering  consciousiiess  of  the 
breaking  Republic,  the  mood  of  Lucretius  may  be 
hard  to  understand;  but  the  moment  you  grow 
aware  of  the  conditions  of  Rome  throughout  his 
lifetime  it  seems  the  only  mood  rationally  imag- 
inable. The  conditions  of  our  own  times,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  too,  are  very 
like  those  of  his.  '^Even  though  no  sin^e  line  or 
passage  of  his,"  I  have  written  elsewhere,*  '^may 
quite  stir  the  torpor  of  our  modem  habit,  his  whole 
work  may  well  make  us  tremblingly  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  his  be  not  the  final  word.  We 
need  not  vex  ourselves  with  scholarly  search  for 
whence  he  derived  the  substance  of  his  Epicurean 
philosophy;  we  cannot  now  linger  over  the  re- 
lentless details  of  his  philosophic  system,  nor  yet 
dwell  on  the  reasons  why,  at  sundry  times  be- 
tween his  and  ours,  he  has  been  neglected  or  for- 
gotten. What  no  one  who  reads  him  can  help 
recognising  is  the  still  vibrant  passion  of  his  mood, 
and  that  quality  of  it  for  which  I  can  find  no 
better  name  than  despcdr.  We  men  are  conscious 
beings,  in  a  world  of  consciousness  where  we  vainly 
fancy  that,  at  least  for  the  fleeting  while  of  our 
conscious  lives,  things  may  somehow  come  under 
our  control.  Hence  comes  our  vain  a^iration, 
our  vain  effort,  our  hopelessly  foredoomed  futility 
and  disenchantment.  There  is  but  one  course 
which  can  console  the  wise;  it  is  humbly  to  recog- 


>  Tbe  LutiB  word  RstpMiea  (RepaUk)  IHenllj  meuis  ConmomrMlth. 
*Tlie  Uetlt  ol  Empire:  Hurvud  GndoOfls  MafwhWi  June.  1017. 
P.46S. 
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nise  that  consciousness  can  truly  be  no  more  than 
passive.  In  a  universe  of  conscienceless  force,  re- 
sistlessly  pursuing  its  course  from  none  can  tell 
whence  to  none  can  tell  whither,  the  acts  of  men 
and  of  nations  are  only  manifestations  thereof,  as 
irresponsibly  ungovernable  as  earthquakes  or  tem- 
pests. So,  indeed,  are  the  gods  themselves,  differ- 
ing from  us  only  in  the  deathless  duration  of  a 
consciousness  which  permits  them,  like  us,  to  see 
what  only  delusion  can  make  either  us  or  them 
fancy  for  an  instant  capable  of  deflection.  Doubt- 
less there  are  epochs  when,  for  a  while,  things  may 
seem  to  be  subsiding  from  chaos  into  order;  there 
are  lifetimes,  too,  so  far  from  troubled  that  lucky 
folks  may  sometimes  pass  from  cradle  to  grave 
happy  in  the  delusion  of  security.  Such  days  as 
those  when  Lucretius  lived,  however,  can  afford 
no  such  anodynes.  Blind  force,  his  reason  as- 
sured him,  had  made  the  gods  and  t)ie  world, 
fathomless  antiquity,  the  vanished  empires  of  the 
forgotten  past,  Homeric  Greece  and  Troy,  Persia 
and  the  Grecian  victories,  Rome  itself — then  at 
once  dominantly  imperial  and  mortally  stricken. 
Men  can  observe,  marvel,  even  momentaiily  en- 
joy if  they  admit  that  all  the  power  conceivably 
theirs  lies  in  the  wondrous  chance  that  they  pea- 
sess  the  power  of  contemplation.  Tliey  may  not 
even  murmur  such  words  as  *Thy  wiQ  be  done'; 
for  will  itself  is  a  delusion.  The  only  fact  is  force, 
material,  irresistible,  unchangeable,  everlasting." 

The  mood  here  indicated  pervades  the  poem  De 
Rerum  Natura  (On  the  Nature  of  Things),  which 
is  both  the  only  extant  work  of  Lucretius,  and 
the  only  surviving  example  of  the  once  copious 
philosophical  poetry  of  antiquity.    As  we  have 
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already  reminded  ourselves,^  this  form  of  literature 
existed  among  the  Greeks;  but  of  its  Greek  phase 
only  traditions  remain  and  perhaps  a  few  scat- 
tered and  fragmentary  lines.  Accepting,  if  we 
may  believe  those  who  know  your  philosophy,  the 
atomic  theories  of  the  Greek  Democritus  and  the 
moral  principles  of  the  Greek  Epicurus,  the  Roman 
Lucretius,  modelling  his  didactic  hexameters  on 
those  of  the  Sicilian  Empedocles,  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  universe  in  terms  which  should  make 
tolerable  the  world-crash  of  his  unhappy  and  be- 
wildering environment.  Far  too  intricate  for  de- 
tail here,  his  system  is  not  hard  to  grasp  and  in 
general  conception  is  curiously  modem.  All  life, 
he  holds,  all  existence  comes  from  mere  clash  of 
atoms  in  void.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  immor- 
tality. Religion,  as  men  conceive  and  practise  it, 
is  a  debasing  superstition;  he  tells,  for  example, 
the  story  of  how  Agamemnon  sacrificed  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,  and  ends  the  episode  with  the  line 

Tantum  religio  potest  suadere  malorum.' 
(Such  sins  and  crimes  religion  can  evoke.) 

There  are  gods,  no  doubt;  but  the  gods,  like  the 
men  and  the  worlds,  are  powerlessly  sentient  and 
contemplative  creatures  of  force  and  fate,  itself 
blind,  invisible,  unconscious,  inexorable.  The  tre- 
mendous grandeur  of  irresistible  law  has  never- 

>cy.  p.  115. 

*  I«  101.    C.  F.  JohnBon  tranalatet  this  line: 

Such  and  so  great  are  superstition's  crimes. 

Monroe's  literal  prose  version  is  "So  great  the  evils  to  which  religion 
could  prcmpt."  Compare  these  two  learned  renderings  with  my  untutored 
one,  and  you  cannot  help  understanding  the  original.  This  is  the  best  way 
for  the  unlettered  to  approach  classical  texts — by  harnessing  a  team  of 
pcMiies. 
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ductioDs,  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  so,  and  to  have 
been  at  first  dazzled  and  later  disenchanted  by  the 
brilliant  and  corrupt  society  he  found  there.  He 
appears  never  to  have  studied  in  Greece  or  Egypt, 
but  at  one  time  to  have  travelled  rather  extensively 
in  Greek  regions,  thus  resembling  a  modem  youth 
of  good  condition  who  has  replaced  university 
training  by  observing  foreign  civilisation  for  him- 
self. At  tiiirty  or  so,  he  retired  for  a  while  to  his 
pleasant  native  regions,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died  prematurely. 

His  extant  work  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  lyric  poems,  widely  different  in  length  and 
in  character,  and  arranged  in  no  evident  order. 
The  first  of  them,  however,  dedicating  the  little 
book  to  his  fellow  countryman  Cornelius  Nepos,  a 
man  of  letters  whose  social  graces  appear  to  have 
exceeded  his  artistic  gifts — at  least  so  far  as  his 
writings  are  preserved — vindicates  that  this  confu- 
sion may  have  been  chosen  by  Catullus  himself. 
Throughout  he  imitates  or  adapts,  with  a  fresh 
felicity  of  his  own,  the  lyric  forms  of  the  Greeks, 
implying  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  primal  Greek 
lyric  poetry  but  also  of  the  fastidious  and  prettily 
overwrought  parodies  of  it  which  were  fashion- 
able in  Ptolemaic  Alexandria;  some  of  his  work  is 
known  to  have  been  modelled  on  what  were  then 
held  the  masterpieces  of  Callimachus.  For  two 
reasons  he  thus  became  exceptionally  important 
in  the  tradition  of  European  literature:  with 
strong  individuality,  he  made  excellently  Latin  a 
number  of  literary  forms  hitherto  excellent  only 
in  the  original  Greek;  and  the  accident  that  the 
Greek  language  was  long  forgotten  throughout 
Western  Europe,  while  knowledge  of  Latin  has 
always  persisted  there,  has  kept  him  throughout 
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the  centuries  not  only  a  name  but  a  fact.  Secon- 
dary, like  all  Romans,  in  his  relation  to  the  Greeks, 
he  has  been  in  his  relation  to  posterity  almost 
primal;  for  no  earlier  Latin  writer  of  lyric  poetry 
came  anywhere  near  him,  and  in  some  respects  no 
later  lyric  poet  in  any  European  language  has 
ever  surpassed  him. 

His  influence,  for  example,  is  evident  at  various 
times  in  the  poems  which  now  and  again  have 
survived  from  among  those  perennially  made  for 
weddings.  His  two  or  three  elaborate  works  of 
this  kind,  probably  if  not  certainly  modelled  on 
Greek  originals,  have  a  grace  and  a  charm  which 
has  recurrently  appealed  to  later  writers  with 
similar  tasks  before  them;  and  beyond  any  of  his 
admirers  and  imitators  he  has  managed  to  suffuse 
them  with  what  seems  genuine  as  distinguished 
from  conventional  feeling.  He  can  be  approached 
but  hardly  surpassed.  And  something  like  this 
is  true  of  much  else  among  the  various  things  that 
he  wrote.  One  might  thus  study  him  long.  In 
the  end,  however,  approach  him  as  you  will,  the 
poems  most  clearly  characteristic  of  him,  as  well  as 
most  certain  and  most  unfailing  in  their  appeal, 
are  those  which  record  what  seems  to  be  the  story 
of  his  personal  affections. 

Scattered  through  the  present  order  or  disorder 
of  his  collected  works,  these,  which  number  some- 
thing like  a  fifth  of  the  whole  though  nowhere  near 
a  fifth  of  his  lines,  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  tell  a 
fairly  consecutive  story.  They  concern  a  mistress 
whom  he  conventionally  calls  Lesbia.  She  is 
thought  really  to  have  been  Clodia,  a  woman  de- 
nounced in  one  of  Cicero's  orations  as  equally  con- 
spicuous for  rank,  for  accomplishments,  for  un- 
scrupulousness,  and  for  profligacy;  this  lady  was  a 
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sister  of  the  Clodius  whose  escapades  with  certain 
celebrants  of  female  mysteries  led  to  the  divorce 
of  Caesar,  and  to  the  traditional  saying  that 
Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion.  So  far  as 
one  can  make  out,  Catullus,  coming  to  Rome 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  disposed  to  idealise 
everything  Roman,  was  completely  fascinated  by 
this  Clodia  or  Lesbia;  and  when  she  smiled  on 
him,  beyond  his  wildest  hopes,  fancied  that  their 
love  was  mutual.  Nothing  could  long  disguise 
from  him  the  fact  that  he  was  only  one  of  number- 
less admirers  to  whom  now  and  again,  when  so 
disposed,  she  carelessly  accorded  her  capricious 
and  frequent  favours.  To  follow  and  to  recon- 
struct the  story  in  detail  is  beyond  our  scope  now. 
Some  notion  of  it  may  be  derived  from  the  three 
poems  concerning  her  which  are  now  most  nearly 
familiar.  The  first  two — the  second  and  third  in 
his  collected  works — concern  Lesbia's  pet  sparrow: 
one  tells  how  prettily  she  plays  with  the  bird,  the 
other  laments  the  grief  brought  her  by  the  bird's 
untimely  death;  and  if  Hterature  contains  a 
daintier  poem  than  either,  it  is  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. The  third  poem  is  only  a  single  elegiac 
couplet,  made  when  he  had  come  to  understand 
what  manner  of  woman  Lesbia  was;  in  his  col- 
lected works  it  is  the  eighty-fifth: 

Odi  et  amo.    Quare  id  faciam  fortasae  requiris. 
Nescio,  sed  fieri  aentio  et  excrucior. 

(I  hate  and  I  love.    Why  I  do  auch  a  thing  perhaps  joa 
may  wonder. 
I  know  not,  but  that  I  do  I  feel  and  in  torture  writhe.)' 

^  Theodore  Martin  (1861)  tranaUtet  this  couplet  thus: 

I  hate  and  love — wherefore  I  cannot  tdL 
But  by  my  tortures  know  the  fact  too  wdL 
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No  translation  can  begin  to  convey  the  searing 
scorch  of  that  burning  Latin  simplicity.  Excru- 
dor  literally  refers  to  the  agonies  of  crucifixion, 
not  yet  sanctified  by  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Conflicting  and  intermingling  love  and  detesta- 
tion, over  which  the  victim  has  no  manner  of 
power,  are  like  the  nails  that  fasten  hands  and 
feet  to  the  cross.  And  the  lightness  of  the  ten 
words  which  come  between  the  first  three  and  the 
last  makes  the  climax  the  more  tremendous. 

He  can  be  horribly  obscene,  no  doubt;  but  to 
remember  this  any  healthy  mind  must  recall  the 
ugly  passages  which  sink  from  memory  beside  those 
where  he  sets  forth  his  tenderness,  his  sensitive- 
ness, and  his  suffering.  And  in  one  of  his  most 
imspeakable  depths  he  bids  us  call  to  mind  that 
if  a  poet  himself  be  chaste  there  is  no  need  that  his 
lines  be.  Whatever  you  think  of  this  morality,  it 
has  been  more  or  less  practised  throughout  the 
history  of  literature.  Catullus  very  likely  echoed 
it  from  some  Greek,  perhaps  known  to  the  curious, 
just  as,  when  Herrick  wrote  at  the  end  of  his  Hes- 
perides,  under  King  Charles  I, 

Jocund  his  muse  was,  but  his  life  was  chaste, 

he  almost  translated  Catullus.  And  anyhow  the 
conventions  of  classical  antiquity  permitted  a 
range  of  utterance  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
still  somewhat  Victorian  prejudice  of  those  who 
read  English.  Decency,  after  all,  is  a  question  of 
manners  or  fashion;  an  innocent  dancing-school 
waltz  would  have  shocked  the  most  cynical  Roman 
who  ever  surfeited  himself  at  an  orgy.  Emotion, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  coeval  with  humanity;  that 
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of  Catullus  appears  to  be  genuine.  Whether  it 
actually  is  or  not  may  of  course  be  disputed.  Again 
and  again,  throughout  Uterature,  you  will  find 
poems  which*  may  be  taken  either  as  passionate 
statements  of  tremendous  love-affairs  or  as  inge- 
nious pieces  of  half -dramatic  imagination.  You  can 
never  make  quite  sure  which  is  which;  only,  s<Hne 
make  you  believe  in  them  and  others  do  not.  From 
the  time  of  Rousseau  to  the  present  day  confession 
has  been  in  much  hterary  favour;  a  good  deal  of 
Byron's  popularity  depended  on  it,  for  example, 
and,  to  go  no  f  lulher,  so  does  the  appeal  made  by 
Mrs.  Browning's  Love  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese. This  is  one  reason  why  the  reckless  self- 
revelation  of  Catullus — ^the  first  enduring  example 
of  such  a  mood  in  European  literature,  for  sur- 
viving Greek  lyrics  of  the  kind  are  either  frag- 
mentary or  artificial, — seems  now  so  strangdy 
modem.  Whatever  he  really  was,  he  must  always 
appear  to  be  poignantly  individual. 

In  a  very  different  way,  the  passion  of  Lucretius 
is  equally  poignant.  Not  self -revealing,  it  is  almost 
as  self-conscious.  These  poets  were  contemporary, 
and  contemporary  with  Cicero  and  Caesar.  If  it 
is  possible  to  generalise  the  mood  excited  in  sen- 
sitive spirits  by  the  crash  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
spectre  of  world-chaos — terribly  Kke  what  has 
happened  about  ourselves  since  1914 — ^we  may 
perhaps  call  it  an  intensely  personal  sense  ci  that 
eternal  conflict  between  man  and  his  environment 
which  was  so  grandly  and  so  objectively  set  forth 
in  general  terms  by  the  tragic  poets  of  Fifth  Cen- 
tury Greece.^ 

>  c/.  p.  se. 
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VI 
SALLUST 

Cicero  and  Caesar,  Lucretius  and  Catullus  are 
the  four  great  names  of  Roman  literary  tradition 
between  the  beginning  of  the  First  Century  before 
Christ  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  There  were  other  writers  during  the  last 
half-century  of  the  Republic;  but  in  general  we 
may  consider  them  either  as  virtually  negligible, 
like  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  as  substantially  lost,  like 
Terentius  Varro,  whose  Menippean  Satires  exist 
hardly  more  than  in  name.  The  only  secondary 
Latin  author  of  this  period  whom  we  cannot  quite 
neglect  here  is  Sallust.  His  two  surviving  mon- 
ographs— one  about  Catiline,  the  other  about 
Jugurtha — ^are  at  once  the  first  examples  we  pos- 
sess of  serious  historical  writing  in  Latin,  and  im- 
plicitly indicate  the  persistence  through  those 
crashing  years  of  characters  neither  so  dominantly 
active  as  Cicero  or  Csesar  nor  so  passionately  sen- 
sitive as  their  contemporary  poets. 

The  personal  history  of  Sallust,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  is  creditable  only  to  his  practical  intelli- 
gence. A  man  of  obscure  origin  and  unprincipled 
ability,  he  managed,  by  taking  the  democratic  side 
and  denouncing  the  vices  of  the  decadent  aristo- 
crats, to  bring  himself  ultimately  into  a  position 
where  he  could  comfortably  and  safely  emulate  and 
surpass  them.  He  had  the  tact,  or  the  luck,  to 
attach  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Csesar.  Favoured 
by  Caesar,  he  so  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils  of 
African  provinces  that  the  splendour  of  his  Roman 
villa — the  Gardens   of   Sallust — has   never  been 
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quite  forgotten  by  legend;  and  here,  while  An- 
tony and  Octavian,  not  yet  Augustus,  were  plot- 
ting and  struggling  for  mastery  of  the  world,  he 
passed  his  later  years  in  magnificent  and  luxurious 
literary  leisure. 

The  most  considerable  fruits  of  this  were  five 
Books  of  Histories,  believed  to  have  been  concerned 
with  what  happened  throughout  the  Roman  domin- 
ions during  tiie  years  which  ensued  on  the  death 
of  Sylla.  Of  these  only  fragments  remain.  His 
monographs  on  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  however, 
and  on  the  African  wars  with  Jugurtha  some  fifty 
years  earlier,  are  preserved  intact.  In  manner  and 
in  temper  they  are  curiously  unlike  what  we  know 
of  the  self-seeking  and  self-made  millionaire  who 
wrote  them.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  mod- 
elled his  literary  methods  on  those  of  Thucydides. 
First  among  the  Romans,  accordingly,  he  wrote 
history  as  if  it  were  not  so  much  a  mere  record  of 
fact  as  a  sound  basis  for  reflection  and  reasoning. 
Himself  a  partisan,  he  more  than  probably  gave 
a  partisan  turn  to  his  work,  intending  rather  that 
his  readers  should  think  with  him  than  that  they 
should  think  rightly.  Like  Thucydides,  however, 
he  had  the  art — or  perhaps  better  he  learned  from 
Thucydides  the  art — of  seeming  to  write  dispas- 
sionately. In  consequence,  when  you  read  his  dear 
though  never  quite  great  narrative,  you  find  your- 
self quietly  disposed  to  believe  what  he  says,  and 
never  either  excited  or  repelled  by  the  intensity 
of  his  partisan  feeling.  He  can  deal  with  actu- 
alities as  if  he  stood  grandly  aloof  from  them — 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  subtle  method  of  leading 
the  doubtful  unwittingly  to  agree  with  you.  So 
his  Catiline  and  his  Jugurtha,  who  lived  and  plotted 
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and  fought  and  died,  have  been  throughout  the 
centuries  the  Catihne  and  the  Jugurtha  of  Euro- 
pean tradition. 

To  complete  our  impression  of  the  period  of 
Cicero  and  of  Csesar,  this  glance  at  their  more 
prudent  and  fortunate  contemporary  has  appeared 
worth  while.  To  linger  over  him,  however,  after 
he  has  duly  reminded  us  that  supple  skins  can  be 
kept  intact  even  amid  world-chaos,  would  be  un- 
duly to  emphasise  a  matter  not  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  such  a  scheme  as  ours.  And  matters 
of  the  first  importance  are  close  at  hand.  For, 
if  the  commonly  accepted  dates  be  true,  Virgil  had 
begun  to  write  some  years  before  Sallust  com- 
fortably died. 

vn 

VIRGIL 

Though  Virgil  was  only  thirty  years  younger 
than  Cfiesar,  he  belongs  not  only  to  another  gen- 
eration but  to  another  world.  Born  when  the 
fate  of  Rome  seemed  still  in  the  balance,  he  had 
the  fortune  to  pass  his  mature  years  amid  the  full 
security  of  Augustan  promise.  Ardently  sympa- 
thising with  the  new  and  more  serene  spirit  of  this 
time,  he  expressed  it  first  and  best.  During  life 
he  was  recognised  not  only  as  the  most  excellent 
exponent  of  its  ideals  but  as  the  longed-for  master 
who  had  finally  achieved  the  miracle  of  making 
the  poetry  of  Rome  rival,  if  not  surpass,  that  of 
Greece.  From  his  own  day  to  ours  the  tradition 
thus  begun  has  never  lapsed.  Though  it  has 
greatly  varied  and  fluctuated,  it  has  always  been 
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familiar.  Meanings  he  could  never  have  dreamt 
of  have  been  read  into  his  lines;  he  has  been  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  superstition ;  he  has  been  dis- 
sected by  generation  after  generation  of  often 
ignorant  grammarians  and  schoolmasters;  during 
the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries  his  right 
to  eminence  has  been  disputed,  particularly  by 
the  stupid  erudition  of  German  scholars;  but  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  his  works  themselves 
have  not  been  known  to  every  human  being  who 
has  seriously  studied  the  literature  of  Europe. 
Thus,  if  only  thus,  he  would  be  unique. 

The  history  of  this  unique  diutumity  has  been 
admirably,  if  somewhat  dryly,  summarised  in 
Comparetti's  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
traces  it  not  only  as  it  persisted  throughout  what 
has  pretended  to  be  literature  and  scholarship,  but 
abo  as  it  took  the  form  of  fantastic  popular  legend, 
transforming  the  most  eminent  of  Augustan  poets 
into  the  most  potent  of  antique  enchanters. 
Fairly  trustworthy  historic  facts  go  far  to  account 
for  both  phases  of  tradition. 

Virgil,  son  of  a  well-to-do  farmer  somewhere  near 
Mantua,  was  bom  there  in  the  year  70,  a  time 
when  the  still  recently  conferred  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship  must  generally  have  inspired  something 
like  enthusiastic  Roman  patriotism.  He  grew  up 
in  this  pleasant  Italian  country,  itself  a  part  of  the 
provinces  as^gned  by  the  first  Triumvirate  to 
Julius  Caesar;  and  as  he  approached  maturity 
i'a^^r  was  his  virtual  and  beneficent  sovereign. 
H^  was  sent  to  school  for  a  while  at  Milan,  and 
later  studied  under  the  best  teachers  at  Rome. 
Never  robust,  and  said  to  have  been  shy  and 
atuiably  awkward,  he  seems  to  have  returned  to 
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his  native  region,  and  there  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  What  must  have  ap- 
peared a  great  misfortune,  when  he  was  approach- 
ing the  age  of  thirty,  proved  to  be  the  maJdng  of 
^him.  During  the  subsident  confusion  which  en- 
sued on  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  lands  of  his 
family  were  seized,  for  distribution  among  the  dis- 
banded soldiers  of  the  second  Triumvirate.  To  se- 
cure restitution,  if  he  could,  he  went  back  to  Rome. 
There  his  Uterary  power  was  recognised.  He  be- 
came a  friend  of  Octavian,  soon  to  be  Augustus 
Caesar;  a  friend,  as  well,  of  Maecenas,  the  most 
generous  patron  of  Augustan  letters;  of  Horace, 
too,  a  little  later,  and  of  whoever  else  came  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  culture  of  the  finally  growing  Em- 
pire. There  can  be  little  question  either  that  he 
was  personally  lovable  or  that  amid  general  social 
license  his  character  was  remarkable  for  simplicity 
and  purity.  The  rest  of  his  life  passed  prosper- 
ously, partly  at  Rome  and  more  amid  the  wondrous 
landscapes  about  Naples.  He  lived  through  the 
first  ten  years  or  so  of  Augustan  empire.  Dying  in 
the  year  19,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  he  escaped  even 
premonition  of  its  decline.  He  knew  and  he 
loved  all  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  sea. 
He  saw  it  growing  to  be  the  centre  of  earthly  peace, 
established  and  sustained  by  the  newly  conscious 
imperial  power  of  Rome.  And  his  three  great 
works  crescently  and  sincerely  celebrate  its  limit- 
less promise. 

One  aspect  of  all  three  works  deserves  our  atten- 
tion before  we  turn  to  them  separately.  Though 
by  Virgil's  time  the  dominion  of  Rome  vastiy  ex- 
ceeded anything  in  the  earlier  history  of  Europe, 
the  culture  of  Rome  remained,  as  indeed  it  always 
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remained,  to  a  considerable  degree  exotic.  In 
literature  the  primal  achievements  of  Greece,  al- 
ready matters  of  an  auroral  and  early  clouded 
past,  appeared — ^as  they  are — unsurpassed  and  un- 
surpassable. So  the  conscious  effort  of  the  Romans 
had  been  to  produce,  in  their  own  language,  some- 
thing which  might  vie  with  them.  Well  before 
this  effort  began,  the  Greek  classics  were  no  longer 
Uving  and  contemporaiy  things;  but  rather  the 
reverend  subjects  of  industrious  but  pedantic 
Alexandrian  scholarship.  Two  phases  of  our  own 
ancestral  literature  are  here  similar.  The  effort 
of  Elizabethan  Englishmen  to  rival  the  Uteratures 
of  continental  Europe  and  that  of  Americans  after 
the  Revolution  to  rival  the  literature  of  England 
were  impelled  by  motives  very  like  that  which 
impelled  Romans  to  rival  the  literature  of  Greece. 
In  all  three  cases,  the  patriotic  fervour  of  the  effort 
led  to  expressions  distinctly  different — ^and  in  the 
case  of  Elizabethan  England  magnificently  and 
independently  different — ^from  anything  earlier; 
but  neither  literature  in  America,  nor  the  literature 
of  the  Elizabethans,  nor  the  Uterature  of  Rome 
could  ever  have  existed  without  earlier  and  alien 
models  and  standards.  In  the  Second  Century  be- 
fore Christ,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Latin  writers 
had  brought  comedy  to  a  point  fairly  to  be  held 
excellent;  but  so  far  as  extant  works  go  they  had 
achieved  no  such  success  in  other  fields.  During 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  First  Century,  however, 
the  work  of  Cicero  had  produced  masterpieces  off 
oratorical,  philosophic,  and  epistolary  Latin  prose; 
that  of  Lucretius  had  produced  a  Latin  master- 
piece of  philosophic  poetry;  that  of  Catullus  had 
produced  beautiful  Latin  lyrics;  and  that  of  Caesar 
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and  of  SaHust  had  brought  historical  Latin  prose 
at  least  to  the  point  of  dignity.  There  remained, 
the  more  evidently,  three  conspicuous  phases  of 
Greek  literature  still  unapproached  in  Latin.  These 
were  the  latest,  and  at  Alexandria  probably  the 
most  widely  acceptable  at  the  time, — the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus, — and  the  two  earliest — the  didactic 
hexameters  of  Hesiod  and  the  epic  hexameters  of 
Homer.  It  was  Virgil's  happy  lot  to  establish 
something  like  all  three  in  the  lasting  literature  of 
Rome. 

The  first  of  his  three  great  works,  the  Bucolics 
or  Eclogues,  consists  of  ten  short  poems  in  hexam- 
eter verse,  comprising  altogether  less  than  850 
lines.  They  appear  to  have  been  begun  at  the 
time  when  he  had  returned  from  Rome  to  his 
native  province,  and  to  have  been  finished,  revised, 
and  published  after  what  seemed  misfortime  had 
brought  him  to  Rome  again.  If  we  may  trust 
those  who  know  their  classics  best,  hardly  anything 
could  be  more  seemingly  imitative  than  most  of 
these  pastoral  verses.  Though  not  sustained  or 
literal  translations  they  are  such  excellent  parodies 
of  Theocritus  as  could  have  been  made  only  by 
one  saturated  both  with  the  text  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  fashionable  poet  most  admired  by 
Ptolemaic  Alexandria.  They  generally  profess  to 
deal  with  shepherds  or  the  like — simple  country 
folk — who  give  utterance  to  exquisitely  polished 
verse.  Their  first  apparent  diflFerence  from  their 
models  is  that  they  seem  even  more  deliberately 
artificial.  Theocritus  had  really  known  the  coun- 
tryside of  Sicily;  and  some  vestiges  of  its  human 
life  here  and  there  underlie  the  prettily  fantastic 
graces  with  which  he  set  it  forth  to  please  the 
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k  Ilk  dqr,  theae  ivcre  Roman,  and  Borne  was 

OS  tte  lose  of  acknowledged  emiare.     Thus 

Bfloie  UBS  the  more  readtjr  to  recognise  and  to 

i^lcaae  l^igjD's  merit.    For  more  than  two  ooi- 

kria  klore  hk  timc^  there  had  been  brave  at- 

taqils  to  make  Latin  hexametas  which  should 

ikd  thore  of  Greece;  and  these  had  resulted  in 

CQuttai  noble  fines  and  in  many  noble  poems. 

Uiti  the  gentle  and  exquisite  grace  dF  hk  verses 

Vpened,  however,  there  was  little  which  could 

k  kid  finsL    Here,  at  last,  was  a  studied  but 

■Vedb^  mastered  beauty  dF  eiq>ression  hitherto 

^Mppradied  in  Latin  and  never  surpassed.    It 

^'^  sot  have  the  fresh  vigour  of  the  primal 

^>>|^  but  it  could  give  a  kind  of  delight  not 

V^  to  be  found  in  any  primality .    Fifteen  cen- 

ten  kter  something  like  it  was  again  to  illumi- 

fto  Ilaty,  when  the  aspirations  of  primitive  paint- 

■gerininiated  in  the  conscious  and  serene  mastery 

rflUpM. 

Aifo^g  the  Eclogues  is  one  to  which  the  course 
J*  ^Btoiy  gave  accidental  but  great  traditional 
■M«ee.  The  Fourth  of  the  ten,  containing 
^  ady-three  lines,  and  commonly  called  by 
P*  Mse  of  PoDio,  a  friend  and  patron  of  Virgil 
■  Nortbmi  Italy  and  Consul  in  the  year  40,  is 
Mt  t  ptriond  dialogue  but  a  celebration  of  the 
^^  far  the  whc^  future  world  to  be  expected 
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from  a  man-child  not  yet  bom.  Whom  it  may 
actually  have  concerned  can  never  be  decided — 
some  think  this  to  be  a  child  of  Pollio>  some  a  child 
of  Octavian,  some  Octavian  himself  duly  conven- 
tionalised as  the  coming  incarnation  of  Empire. 
The  coincidence  of  its  date  with  the  birth  of  Clurist, 
however, — in  the  perspective  of  a  few  centuries 
forty  years  are  not  long, — combined  with  the  ob- 
scure yet  radiant  glory  of  its  prophetic  promise, 
and  with  some  of  the  terms  by  which  this  was  set 
forth,  to  make  centuries  of  early  Christianity  ac- 
cept it  as  an  unconsciously  inspired  Christian 
prophecy.    The  lines 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  regna; 
Jam  nova  progenies  csdo  demittitur  alto,^ 

for  example,  doubtless  refer  either  to  the  return 
to  earth  of  the  inviolate  goddess  Justice,  or  con- 
ceivably to  the  Zodiacal  sign  imder  which  the 
coming  child  was  expected  to  make  his  appearance; 
but  to  many  moods  of  historical  Christianity  th^ 
appeared  almost  literally  to  foretell  the  maiden 
motherhood  of  Mary.  Thus  the  first  published 
work  of  Virgil  gave  him  not  only  classical  eminence 
but  a  place,  with  the  Sibyls,  in  the  traditions  of 
Christian  Europe. 

The  Bucolics  are  commonly  attributed  to  the 
years  41  to  39,  during  which  Virgil  passed  the  age 
of  thirty.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  just  about 
forty  years  old  when  his  next  important  work* 
the  Georgics,  was  finished.  As  it  contains,  in  its 
four  books,  less  than  2,200  lines,  his  methods  of 
poetic  composition  were  evidently  deliberate.    The 

^  Lines  6-7:    Once  more  the  Virgin  comei  and  Saturn's  rogii; 
Behold  a  heaven-bom  offspring  earthward  hies. 

(TV.  T.  C.  WiUiams:  Boaloo:  191S0 
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origin  of  this  poem  appears  to  have  been  to  some 
degree  political  or  social.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
ten  years  or  so  when  it  was  coming  into  existence 
began  with  the  battle  of  Philippi,  which  finally 
defeated  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  finally  established 
the  power  of  Augustus.  After  something  like  a 
century  of  civil  wars,  vexing  all  Italy  with  recur- 
rent devastation  and  confusion,  there  was  both 
need  and  longing  for  peace  and  order;  and  no 
single  feature  of  such  prospect  was  more  desirable 
than  renewed  interest  in  peaceful  agriculture,  the 
necessary  basis  of  all  social  prosperity  anywhere 
throughout  history.  With  this  in  view,  Maecenas 
is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Virgil  the  subject 
which  should  at  once  direct  attention  to  this  pub- 
lic need  and  enrich  Latin  literature  with  a  work 
such  as  might  rival  or  replace  the  Works  and 
Days  of  the  Greek  Hesiod.  By  a  pleasant  chance, 
our  most  nearly  life-like  contemporary  account  of 
Virgil,  and  of  his  daily  surroundings,  belongs  to 
just  about  this  period.  The  Fifth  Satire  of  the 
First  Book  of  Horace,  thought  to  be  closely  mod- 
eUed  on  a  similar  work  of  Lucilius  about  a  century 
older,  describes  with  much  detail,  and  pleasant 
Ughtness  of  toudh,  a  journey  made  by  Maecenas, 
in  company  with  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  friends, 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  now  Brindisi,  proba- 
bly at  a  time  when  the  disputes  between  Octavian 
and  Antony  demanded  the  presence  there  of  the 
distinguished  man  who  was  not  only  the  chief 
patron  of  Roman  letters,  but  also  the  most  trusted 
political  adviser  of  Augustus.  And  somehow  the 
trivial  line* 

Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  '^^rgiliuflque, 

1  Horace,  Sat.  I.  ▼,  48. 
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which  says  only  that  at  the  end  of  a  tiresome  stage 
of  the  journey  Maecenas  refreshed  himself  by  some- 
thing like  a  game  of  tennis,  while  Virgil  and  Horace 
preferred  a  nap,  tells  more  of  them,  and  of  their 
mutual  relations,  than  volumes  of  comment,  Vir- 
gil is  said  to  have  introduced  Horace  to  Maecenas, 
who  was  evidently  a  good  friend  as  well  as  a  pa- 
tron to  both.  In  circumstances  like  these  the 
Georgics  were  slowly  and  conscientiously  written. 

They  could  not  have  been  written  without 
Hesiod  as  an  antique  and  reverend  model.  They 
could  not  have  been  written,  either,  without  fuD 
knowledge  both  of  the  learning  and  of  the  con- 
scious literary  graces  of  Hellenistic  Alexandria. 
More  deeply  still,  however,  they  could  not  have 
been  written  except  by  one  who  had  always  and 
familiarly  known  the  daily  life  of  Italian  coimtlry- 
folk — the  skies  above  them,  their  hills  and  fields, 
their  crops  and  their  vines  and  their  olives,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  their  horses  and  their  cattle,  and 
the  bees  on  which  all  antiquity  depended  for  what 
it  knew  of  sweetness.  For  all  the  studied  polish 
of  the  lines,  too,  these  poems  could  not  have  been 
written  without  sincere  belief  both  in  the  rustic 
enthusiasm  which  pervades  them  and  in  the  benef- 
icent promise  of  what  was  soon  to  be  Augustan 
Empire.  The  famous  passage  beginning  ''O  for- 
tunatos  nimium'*^  rings  true,  as  it  celebrates  the 
happy  lot  of  husbandmen: 

Oh,  more  than  blest,  if  their  true  bliss  they  knoir. 
Are  tillers  of  the  land!  whose  sustenance 
From  civil  faction  far,  the  righteous  earth 
Ungrudgingly  bestows 

*  Georgics,  II,  458  Jig. 
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are  the  words  with  which  Theodore  Williams*  ren- 
ders the  first  three  lines  of  it.  They  sound  con- 
ventional, no  doubt,  but  as  you  come  to  know 
them,  they  prove  genuine.  So  does  the  closing 
passage  of  the  whole  work,'  which  Williams  trans- 
lates as  follows: 

Thus  have  I  made  my  songs  of  well-kept  farms, 

Of  flocks  withal  and  trees,  while  Ceesar's  power 

Was  launching  the  vast  thunder  of  his  war 

Over  the  deep  Euphrates,  publishing 

By  conquest  his  supreme  and  just  decrees 

Unto  the  grateful  nations,  taking  so 

His  pathway  to  the  gods.'    The  selfsame  days 

I,  Virgil,  passed  in  sweet  Parthenope^ 

Busied  and  blest  in  unrenowned  repose, 

I  that  erewhile,  when  youthful  blood  was  bold 

Played  with  the  shepherd's  muse  and  made  my  song 

Of  Tityrus  beneath  the  beech-tree's  shade. 

The  manner  in  which  the  last  line  of  the  Georgics, 

Tityre,  te  patulse  cecini  sub  tegmine  fagi,^ 

echoes  the  first  line  of  the  Bucolics, 

Tityre,  tu  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi,* 

deliberately  and  rightly  brings  the  two  works  to- 
gether. Throughout  the  Bucolics,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  backgrounds  are  apt  to  be  the  real 
landscapes  of  Italy;  but  the  figures  who  flit  be- 
fore them  are  Theocritan  and  sometimes  symbolic 

1  Boston,  1915.  p.  64.  < Georgics,  IV,  558^565:  Williams,  p.  121. 

*  A  somewhat  excessive  allusion  to  the  progress  of  Octavian,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  through  Eastern  provinces  formerly  subject  to  Antony. 

*  Naples. 

*  Literally,  "Tityrus,  thee  I  sang  beneath  the  wide-spreading  beech." 

'  Literally,  '* Tityrus,  thou  who  liest  beneath  the  wide-spreading  beech.*' 
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conventions  or  fantasies.  In  the  Georgics  all  this 
is  strengthened  into  something  like  larger  truth. 
The  country-folk  are  real  farmers  or  herdsmen, 
never  individualised,  but  skilled  in  their  daily  and 
yearly  tasks  almost  as  they  may  be  seen  to  this 
day.  The  growth  in  strength,  however,  is  a  true 
growth,  and  not  a  change  of  spirit.  To  both 
works,  alike  and  together,  might  still  be  prefixed 
the  three  lines  which  Addison  chose  in  1701  as 
the  text  from  which  to  preach  his  fulsome  Letter 
from  Italy: 

Salve  magna  parens  fnigum,  Satumia  tellus. 
Magna  virtLm!  tibi  res  antique  laudis  et  artis 
Aggredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes.^ 

And  when  both  works  were  complete,  Italy  as 
well  as  Augustan  promise  was  finally  safe  in  last- 
ing literature.  Addison's  protest  seems  sincere 
that,  if  he  had  the  power. 

Unnumbered  beauties  in  my  verse  should  shine. 
And  Virgil's  Italy  should  yield  to  mine!* 

Virgil's  Italy,  indeed,  was  as  present  to  Addison 
as  Byron's  was  to  Nineteenth  Century  travellers. 
It  is  quite  imaginable,  too,  that  the  Bucolics  and 
the  Georgics  may  have  stirred  Romans  tired  of 
civil  wars,  much  as  Childe  Harold  stirred  English- 
men ready  to  waken  from  the  pre-revolutionary 
torpidities  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  But  times 
change  and  we  human  beings  with  them.    In  a 

^  Georgics  11,  173-175.    Williams  (p.  58)  renders  the  passage  thm: 

HaiU  O  Satuni*s  land. 
Mother  of  all  good  fruits  and  harvests  fair. 
Mother  of  men!    I  for  thy  noble  sake 
Attempt  these  old  and  famous  themes  and  dare 
Unseal  an  age-long  venerated  spring 
(And  uplift  Hesiod's  song  o*er  Roman  towers.) 

*  Letter  from  Italy,  5S-54. 
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flingle  century  Childe  Harold  has  quickly  passed 
from  its  original  warmth  of  true  popular  appeal  to 
the  chilly  recesses  of  literary  history;  and  in  the 
course  of  twenty  centuries  such  artificial  conven- 
tions as  those  of  pastoral  poetry  and  such  primal 
devices  as  would  set  forth  didactic  purpose  in  poetic 
terms  have  mostly  meant  little  to  human  beings,  as 
distinguished  from  scholars,  f antastics,  or  pedants. 
We  can  study  them,  we  can  admire  them  as  much 
as  we  choose;  but  without  considerable  effort  of 
historical  imagination  we  cannot  sympathetically 
understand  how  anybody  could  ever  have  enthu- 
siastically enjoyed  ihem.  So,  if  Virgil's  work  had 
stopped  here,  he  would  have  remained  a  beauti- 
fully sincere  celebrant  of  Italy  and  of  the  imperial 
policies  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar;  he  would 
have  proved  himself,  too,  the  faultless  master  of 
Latin  style  who  could  at  last  make  the  studied 
grace  of  Latin  hexameters  rival  by  reason  of  its 
very  differences  the  vigour  and  splendour  of  the 
primal  Greek.  Thus  his  place  in  European  litera- 
ture would  have  been  secure;  but  it  could  never 
have  been  thought  comparable  with  that  of  Homer, 
or  of  the  tragic  poets  of  Fifth  Century  Athens. 
Eminence  like  theirs  belongs  only  to  the  few  who 
can  teU,  epically  or  dramatically,  what  seems  to 
''that  willing  suspension  of  disbeUef  for  the  mo- 
ment which  constitutes  poetic  faith,"  ^  a  genuine 
human  story.  How  true  this  is  anybody  can  re- 
mind himself  by  merely  thinking  of  Virgil  now. 
Everybody  knows,  in  a  general  way,  that  he  wrote 
the  Bucolics  and  the  Georgics;  but  everybody 
remembers  first  that  he  wrote  the  iEneid. 

If  we  may  trust  the  accepted  story,  this  last  of 
his  works  has  survived  against  his  expressed  will. 

1  This  definitioo  occurs  somewhere  in  Coleridge;  I  foiget  just  where. 
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When  he  had  finished  the  Georgics,  he  is  said 
soon  to  have  begun  the  more  ambitious  poem 
avowedly  intended  not  only  to  supplant  the  older 
Latin  epics,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
now  long-lost  Annals  of  Ennius,  but  also  to  set 
forth  the  spirit  of  Roman  nationality,  at  last  be- 
come Augustan  Empire,  in  terms  comparable  with 
the  primal  and  unrivalled  epics  of  Homer.  To  tins 
task  he  gave  his  last  ten  years  or  so.  His  rather 
sudden  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  left  it  in- 
complete; though  he  had  both  planned  and  written 
it  from  beginning  to  end,  he  had  not  harmonised 
all  its  details,  and  he  was  dissatisfied,  as  indeed 
he  might  probably  always  have  remained,  with 
what  his  fastidious  taste  held  many  crudities  of 
detail.  He  therefore  left  instructions  that  the 
work  should  be  destroyed.  These  were  disre- 
garded; in  spite  of  them  it  was  posthumously 
published ;  and  from  the  time  of  its  appearance  it 
has  stayed  what  it  is  and  will  permanently  be — 
the  European  masterpiece  of  deliberate  as  dis- 
tinguished from  spontaneous  poetry. 

Not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  because  through 
nearly  two  thousand  years  it  has  been  more  or  less 
intimately  known  to  every  subsequent  writer 
whose  work  survives  in  the  literature  of  Europe, 
the  iEneid  should  be  read  by  aU  who  care  for 
our  literary  traditions.^  This  is  no  formidable 
task,  for  it  contains  in  all  less  than  10,000  lines, 
against  the  more  than  15,000  of  the  Iliad,  and 
the  more  than  12,000  of  the  Odyssey.  Thus 
considerably  shorter  than  either  of  its  original 
models,  it  obviously  challenges  comparison  with 

^To  my  mind,  the  bUnk-vene  tranalation  by  T.  C.  Williams  (Boitoii, 
1008)  more  nearly  approaches  Virgilian  effect  than  any  other  at  yet  made 
in  English. 
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both.  The  first  six  of  its  twelve  Books  relate  the 
adventures  of  iEneas  on  his  wide-wandering  voy- 
age from  sacked  Troy  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  where 
Roman  Empire  was  destined  to  spring  from  his 
descendants;  these  Books,  sometimes  in  detail, 
resemble  the  Odyssey — ^iEneas,  to  take  a  single 
and  obvious  example,  gives  a  long  account  of  his 
past  adventures  to  Dido  just  as  Odysseus  gives 
one  to  Alcinous.  The  last  six  Books  of  the 
iEneid,  which  tell  how,  once  arrived  in  Italy, 
iEneas  is  compelled  to  establish  his  foothold  there 
by  force  of  arms,  similarly  resemble  the  Iliad 
with  its  surging  battles  and  divine  comminglings 
in  the  fray.  The  moment  you  begin  to  compare 
the  iEneid  with  its  originals,  however,  certain 
clear  diflFerences  will  instantly  appear. 

For  one  thing,  as  we  reminded  ourselves  when 
we  touched  on  Homer,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey, independent  of  each  other,  relate  only  epi- 
sodes in  the  long  story  of  the  Trojan  War;  while 
the  iEneid,  conceived  and  composed  as  a  whole, 
completely  tells  the  traditional  story  of  how  fugi- 
tives from  conquered  Troy  came  to  where  in  the 
fulness  of  time  their  descendants  were  to  become 
the  final  conquerors  of  Greece.  For  another,  the 
grand  impersonality  of  Homer  makes  his  noble, 
swift,  simple  lines  seem  like  a  contemporary  ac- 
count of  the  matters  they  set  forth;  and  the  very 
first  words  of  the  iEneid — 

Anna  virumque  cano,  Trojae  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiam,  fato  profugus,  Lavinaque  venit 
Litora' — 

*  Amu  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  first  made  way. 
Predestined  exile,  from  the  Trojan  shore 
To  Italy,  the  blest  Lavinian  strand. 

— Tr.  Williams. 
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distinctly  assume,  with  their  frank  use  of  the  first 
person  singular,  the  point  of  view  of  Augustan 
Rome,  where  the  poet  is  to  tell  of  a  legendary  past, 
seen  throughout  from  a  remote,  hard-won,  and 
magnificent  present.  Homer  writes  heroically; 
Virgil  writes  of  heroes  and  of  heroic  deeds,  con- 
scious of  what  had  sprung  from  them  throughout 
intervening  ages.  Again,  the  most  salient  feature 
of  Homeric  style  is  a  grand  simplicity,  conscious 
— if  conscious  at  all — only  of  how  words  should 
express  meaning;  and  the  style  of  Virgil  is  not 
only  deliberately  ingenious  but  full  of  such  elab- 
orate and  imitative  refinements  as  could  have  been 
devised  only  by  a  poet  profoundly  learned  and 
admiringly  familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
expresHion  from  the  original  epics  to  the  graces  and 
affectations  of  Alexandrian  fashion.  Thus,  though 
Virgil  went  far  to  fix  poetic  idiom  from  his  time  to 
ours,  he  can  hardly  have  seemed  to  his  contempo- 
raries more  nearly  idiomatic  in  Latin  than  Milton 
seems  to  men  who  think  in  vernacular  English. 
For  all  their  obvious  differences,  indeed,  the  most 
nearly  analogous  poem  to  the  iEneid  in  European 
literature  is  probably  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Both  tell  anew,  and  each  in  its  way  finally, 
stories  which  had  long  been  inmiemorially  familiar. 
Both  imply  in  their  writers  the  most  extensive 
culture  of  their  times.  Both  are  intended  to  cele- 
brate causes  in  which  the  writers  passionately  be- 
lieved. In  this  aspect,  the  most  obvious  di£Fer- 
ence  between  them  Ues  in  the  fact  that  when  Milton 
dictated  his  lines  the  cause  of  the  Puritans  was 
politically  lost,  and  that  when  Virgil  made  his  lines 
the  cause  of  Roman  Empire  stayed  radiant  with 
promise.    The  legendary  founding  of  the  eternal 
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city  was  believed  to  have  occurred  more  than 
seven  hundred  years  before;  some  five  centuries 
had  ah-eady  passed  since  the  Republic  had  sup- 
planted the  still  traditionally  detested  system  of 
Roman  royalty;  fluctuating  but  never  desperate 
in  fortune,  the  power  of  republican  Rome  had 
gradually  come  to  dominate  the  then  civilised 
world,  and  in  the  same  year,  already  a  century 
past,  had  conquered  what  was  left  both  of  Greece 
and  of  Carthage;  at  last,  the  spirit  of  Caesar  and 
of  Augustus  had  breathed  a  new  soul  into  what 
had  sometimes  appeared  the  dying  body  of  the 
Commonwealth,  The  closing  of  the  Temple  of 
Janus,  after  the  settlement  of  the  East,  had  sym- 
bolically proclaimed  world-wide  peace.*  All  this 
was  in  the  patriotic  mind  of  Virgil  when  he  set 
himself  the  happy  task  of  proclaiming  for  all  time 
what  through  centuries  was  to  remain  the  acknowl- 
edged ideal  of  Empire. 

How  he  probably  came  to  choose  his  precise 
subject,  and  how  the  legendary  story  of  iEneas 
had  taken  form  through  the  centuries,  has  been 
admirably  summarised  in  Professor  Nettleship's 
compact  monograph  on  Virgil.*  By  Virgil's  time 
Roman  tradition  had  long  held  that  the  origin  of 
Rome  could  be  traced  to  the  Trojan  hero  whose 
posterity  had  been  destined  to  overcome  the  de- 
scendants of  the  victorious  Greeks.  And  the 
course  of  history  might  be  held  to  justify  this  final 
conquest.  Nothing  could  ever  deprive  Greece  of 
her  primality,  no  doubt;    nothing  need  ever  ob- 

>  Cf.  ^neid,  I,  289;  VIII,  714. 

*  CUasicml  Writers,  ed.  J.  R.  Green,  1880.  The  preface  u  dated  August. 
1870.  The  chief  fault  to  find  with  this  little  book  is  that  it  spells  Virgil 
with  an  #— which  is  doubtless  as  correct  classically  as  it  is  traditionally 
abominable. 
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scure  her  literature,  her  art,  her  philosophy,  her 
scholarship,  the  permanent  sources  and  frequent 
inspirations  of  the  culture  both  of  Rome  and  of 
what,  mostly  through  Rome,  was  to  be  all  subse- 
quent Europe.  If  the  higher  life  of  Rome  thus 
owed  so  much  to  Greece,  however,  this  was  by  no 
means  all.  For  generation  after  generation  Greece 
had  been  declining^from  her  Fifth  Century  culmina- 
tion; her  decline  had  bred  in  her  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption, physical  and  moral;  these  had  influenced 
Rome  for  the  worse,  as  surely  as  the  nobler  phases 
of  Greece  had  influenced  Rome  for  the  better;  to 
counteract  them  there  was  need  to  revive  the  an- 
tique manUness  pecuUar  to  Rome  herself.  Roman 
virtue  had  made  and  sustained  the  Republic;  it 
had  ripened  into  the  serene  ideal  of  peaceful  Em- 
pire; and  it  had  sprung  not  from  momentarily 
dominant  Greece  but  from  the  chief  heroic  enemy 
of  Greece — ^Troy,  still  living  in  the  spirit.  A  later 
story  had  already  intermingled  with  the  legend  of 
iEneas  that  of  the  Carthaginian  Dido,  thus  giving 
antique  basis  to  the  pitiless  history  of  the  Punic 
Wars.  Broadly  speaking,  Virgil  no  more  invented 
the  substance  of  his  iEneid  than  he  created  his 
frequent  borrowed  lines  or  phrases,  his  antiquarian 
and  other  leammg,  his  Roman  patriotism  or  the 
metrical  structure  of  his  hexameter  lines.  His  pe- 
culiar task  was  to  fuse  these  and  more  in  a  work 
which  his  pervasive  spirit  was  to  make  his  own — 
much  as,  sixteen  hundred  years  later,  Shakspere 
brought  into  world-literature  story  after  story 
ready  for  the  pmpose. 

Like  Shakspere,  however,  and  all  other  masters, 
Virgil  was  strongly  individual.  To  define  his  in- 
dividuality, not  so  sympathetic  during  the  past 
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century  as  it  has  generally  proved,  is  hopelessly 
beyond  our  power  now.  To  feel  it  one  need  only 
read  him,  even  in  translation;  and  if  one  have  not 
time  or  patience  for  all  twelve  Books  of  the  iEneid 
one  may  perhaps  feel  it  most  instantly  in  the  First 
and  the  Fourth  of  them,  which  mingle  Homeric 
memories,  the  humanity  of  Euripides,  the  some- 
what senttmental  refinement  of  Alexandrian  epics 
and  profoundly  Roman  feeling  in  the  tragic  story 
of  Dido.  For  more  than  one  reason,  however,  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid  is  more  suitable  to  our 
present  pmpose.  Compactly  complete  and  mov- 
ing toward  a  superb  climax  of  Augustan  ideal,  it 
instantly  suggests  comparison  with  its  obvious 
model,  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyssey;  and, 
as  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,  it  stands 
in  European  literature  midway  between  that  first 
panoramic  vision  of  the  dead  and  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante. 

At  this  point,  indeed,  it  is  well  worth  while  in 
any  event,  to  read  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odys- 
sey again ;  there  are  only  640  lines.  Turning  back 
to  it  now,  you  will  probably  feel  more  deeply 
than  before  its  matchless  freshness,  the  noble  sim- 
pKcity  of  its  swift  and  unconscious  conception  and 
expression,  the  measureless  antiquity  of  Greek 
tradition  which  it  assumes,  but  above  all  its  own 
comparative  antiquity.  Living  though  they  seem 
by  themselves,  these  west-bound  voyagers  on 
windy  and  trackless  seas  belong  to  another  and 
an  indefinitely  earlier  world  than  we  have  had  in 
mind  ever  since  we  first  touched  on  the  literature, 
Greek  or  Latin,  of  historic  times.  When,  beyond 
the  stream  of  Ocean  they  come  to  the  dim  shores 
where  the  shadows  of  tie  dead  can  emerge,  the 
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sfacrifices  they  make  resemble  those  of  savages. 
There  is  something  ahnost  swinish  in  the  thirst 
with  which  the  phantoms  crowd  to  drink  the  fresh 
blood  whence  they  may  regain  fleeting  semblance 
of  the  life  they  have  lost,  and  in  the  terror  which 
forbids  them  draughts  mitil  they  are  unthreatened 
by  the  sword.  All  this,  no  doubt,  we  may  for- 
get when  we  feel  their  renewed  humanity,  as  when 
unburied  Elpenor  tells  his  hapless  story,^  or  as  when 
the  mother  of  Odysseus  appears  and  has  to  wait*  un- 
til Tiresias  has  uttered  his  purely  personal  proph- 
ecy,' or  as  when  she  is  suffered  at  last  to  reveal  her 
maternal  tenderness^  even  though  the  filial  arms 
which  try  to  clasp  her  meet  through  her  visible  but 
unbodied  form,  or  as  when  Agamemnon  contrasts 
his  tragic  fate — not  yet  avenged  by  Orestes — with 
the  happier  conjugal  fortune  of  Odysseus,*  or  as 
when  the  spirit  of  Ajax  stands  angrily  apart  dis- 
daining even  in  death  to  have  speech  with  one  by 
whom  in  life  he  had  been  defeated.*  We  can 
hardly  help  feeling  the  primitiveness  of  it  all, 
however,  when  we  remember  the  confusion  of  the 
shadowy  dead, — classified  only  as  women  and  men 
in  a  semblance  of  being  even  less  ordered  than 
theirs  had  been  when  they  breathed  in  sunlight, — 
and  when  we  find  Odysseus  at  last  shrinking  from 
them,  for  fear  that  Persephone  should  send  forth 
the  Gorgon  whose  gaze,  turning  him  to  stone» 
might  keep  him  too  hers  there  forever.^  And  the 
fair  wind  which  wafts  him  back  towards  the  living 
comes  like  fresh  air.* 

Compared  with  this,  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 

>  Od.  XI.  51-83.  >  Ibid.,  84-89.  *  Ibid,,  90-151. 

« Ibid.,  152-224.  » Ibid.,  S85-«67.  •  Ibid^  Mi-Mi. 

'  Ibid.,  630-635.  •  Ibid.,  640. 
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^neid,  a  masterpiece  of  deliberate  composition 
in  some  900  lines,  may  seem  according  to  your 
mood  either  vastly  more  mature  or  provokingly 
sophisticated.  Its  mysteries,  imlike  those  of 
Homer,  are  not  elementary  and  fearful  but  ritual 
and  symboUc;  they  resemble  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass  rather  than  the  slaughter  of  victims.  Like 
Odysseus,  iEneas  must  make  pilgrimage  to  reach 
his  unearthly  goal  and  hear  the  prophecy  of  his 
future;  but  his  pilgrimage  is  not  with  companions 
to  the  edge  of  life,  where  he  may  summon  the  dead 
from  the  depths,  it  is  with  a  single  SibyUic  guide 
to  the  depths  themselves,  thrown  open  to  him  by 
the  magic  of  the  Golden  Bough.  These  depths  of 
Acheron  have  an  order  of  their  own,  too,  where 
the  dead  pass  towards  the  Stygian  ferry  of  Charon, 

As  numberless  the  throng  as  leaves  that  fall 
When  autumn's  early  frost  is  on  the  grove; 
Or  like  vast  flocks  of  birds  by  winter's  chill 
Sent  flying  o'er  wide  seas  to  lands  of  flowers;^ 

where  beyond  the  burning  flood  of  Phlegethon  the 
wicked  writhe  in  eternal  torture;  and  where  the 
good  are  happy  in  the  Elysian  Fields.  So  those 
with  whom  ^Eneas  holds  converse  he  finds  each  in 
something  like  his  eternal  place:  Palinurus,'  for  ex- 
ample, whose  tale  is  evidently  told  to  rival  that  of 
Elpenor  in  the  Odyssey;  Deiphobus,'  who  simi- 
larly challenges  comparison  with  the  Odyssean 
Agamemnon;  self -slain  Dido,*  passionately  dis- 
dainful of  her  betrayer,  as  Ajax  was  of  Odysseus; 
and  old  Anchises,*  who  combines  the  tenderness 
of  Anticleia,  mother  of  Odysseus,  with  the  pro- 

>  Ma.,  VI,  SO^SU;  tr.  Williams.  *  IHd.,  8SS-S8S. 

*  Ihid.,  494-546.  «  Ibid,,  45(M76.  •  Ihid..  e7»-901. 
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phetic  foresight  of  Tiresias,  but  speaks  prophecy 
not  so  much  of  what  shall  happen  to  iEneas  him- 
self as  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  world  order  des- 
tined to  spring  from  his  seed.  This  prophepy  b 
rightly  not  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative,  where 
Tiresias  utters  his  prophecy  to  Odysseus,  but  is 
made  its  magnificent  climax.  And  the  passage  of 
iEneas  up  from  the  Shades  is  not  a  terror-stricken 
flight;  it  is  rather  a  clear-eyed  awakening  from  a 
gravely  exultant  visionary  dream. 

In  this  Book,  as  everywhere  in  the  JSneid» 
those  who  can  read  the  Latin,  even  though  stum- 
blingly,  may  find  immortally  beautiful  passages. 
On  one  we  have  touched  already — the  lines  in  the 
prophecy  of  Anchises  which  foretell  the  imperial 
ideal  to  be  cherished  by  Rome.^  Another  may  be 
foimd  in  the  passage  where  Dido  turns  forever  to 
the  unfailing  love  of  her  dead  husband  Sichseus.* 
LoveUer  still  are  the  words  which  at  once  predict 
and  lament  the  fate  of  young  Marcellus,  who  had 
he  lived  would  have  been  the  heir  and  the  successor 
of  Augustus.'  The  tradition  is  probably  true  that 
when  these  were  read  to  the  bereaved  mother  erf 
the  princely  boy,  she  swooned  in  ecstasy.  No 
translation,  of  course,  can  begin  to  convey  the 
final  beauty  of  lines  like  these.  None  but  scholars, 
perhaps,  can  rightly  pretend  even  truly  to  feel  it. 
But  one  thing  is  sure;  they  can  dreamily  haimt 
through  the  discords  of  a  prosaic  lifetime  *^a  man 
who  first  knew  them  as  a  stupid  and  reluctant 
schoolboy. 

'  Ibid.,  851-853;  ef.  p.  188,  tupra. 

*  Ibid.,  472-474.  It  may  not  be  quite  fantastic  to  diaoeni  liere  itpKA 
commendation  of  the  laws  by  which  Augustus  endeavoured  to  rerm  tlie 
forgotten  sanctity  of  marriage. 

*  Ibid.,  867-886. 
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Tbua  they  and  their  maker  have  haunted  through 
twenty  unbroken  centuries  the  poetic  conscious- 
ness of  Europe.  We  may  well  have  seemed  to 
linger  over  Virgil  too  long,  and.nowise  to  have  re- 
vealed him.  For  our  purpose,  however,  we  have 
lingered  rightly.  No  other  poet  so  summarised 
what  Europe  had  been  until  the  days  of  promise 
when  he  lived.  No  other  so  confidendy  proclaimed 
the  high  hope  which  he  was  never  to  know  un- 
fulfilled by  tiie  future.  No  other  has  ever  been  so 
persistently  studied,  so  blindly  reverenced,  so  fan- 
tastically misunderstood,  so  incessantly  unfor- 
gotten.  No  other  has  been  transmuted  by  pop- 
ular legend  into  the  most  potent  of  wonder-working 
enchanters.  And  no  other  could  have  given  rise 
to  the  rhyming  lines  in  which  a  Thirteenth  Century 
poet,  quoted  by  Comparetti,^  tells  how  St.  Paul, 
on  his  journey  to  Rome  and  lingering  at  Naples, 

Ad  Maronis  mausoleum 

Ductus  fudit  super  eum 

Pile  rorem  laciimie: 

*'Quem  te/'  mquit»  ''reddidissem! 

Si  te  vivum  invenissem, 

Poetanun  maxime!"' 

vm 

HORACE 

The  trait  of  Virgil  which  most  clearly  accounts 
for  his  enduring  eminence  is  that  he  not  only  ex- 
pressed the  ideals  of  his  time  but  also  summarised 

'  I  have  mislakl  the  precise  reference. 

*  Anybody  can  read  the  sound  of  these  words,  whidi  mean — ^Led  to  the 
tomb  of  Virgil,  he  shed  over  him  a  dew  of  loving  tears:  "What  I  coukl  have 
made  thee  !**  he  said,  **if  I  could  have  found  thee  alive,  greatest  of  poets!'* 
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its  past  beyond  any  other  antique  poet.  For  such 
encyclopaedic  range,  indeed,  his  only  rival  or 
fellow  in  European  literature  is  Dante,  thirteen 
himdred  years  later.  In  the  perspective  of  the 
centuries  grandeur  looks  solitary;  yet  as  a  matter 
of  human  experience  it  has  hardly  ever  come  into 
existence  except  at  times  of  great  general  activity. 
One  of  its  essential  features,  too,  involves  some- 
thing like  a  limitation;  its  very  largeness  pre- 
vents it  from  quite  implying  the  moods  of  every- 
day life.  These  have  never  been  expressed  better 
than  by  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Virgil 
who  stands  second  only  to  him  in  the  tradition 
of  Augustan  letters. 

The  hfe  of  Horace  resembled  that  of  VirgO. 
The  son  of  a  wise  but  imeducated  father,  who 
had  made  a  modest  way  in  his  country  world, 
the  boy,  bom  in  Apulia  five  years  after  Virgil 
was  bom  in  Northern  Italy,  was  given  the  best 
education  of  his  time.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and 
later  at  Athens.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;  but 
no  harm  came  of  this.  His  very  obscurity  kept 
him  safe;  and  it  was  not  in  his  temper  to  be  a 
passionate  partisan.  He  came  quietly  to  Rome, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  poetry.  He  be- 
came a  friend  of  Virgil,  who  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced him  to  Maecenas.  The  friendship  and  pat- 
ronage of  Maecenas  made  his  unpretentious  for- 
tune. His  later  years  were  passed  at  Rome  and 
at  a  farm  which  Maecenas  gave  him  in  the  Sabine 
hills,  not  far  from  Tivoli.  In  his  own  range  of 
poetry,  he  was  recognised  and  has  remained  un- 
surpassed; and  the  very  nature  of  this  work  from 
beginning  to  end  implies  his  excellent  social  quali- 
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ties.  To  go  no  further,  the  Fifth  Satire  of  his 
first  Book,  a  work  on  which  we  have  abeady 
touched,^  describes  beyond  compare  his  friendly  y 

rdations  with  Maecenas  and  widi  Virgil^  as  th^ 
were  tested  by  a  rather  tedious  journey  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium;  and  the  Ninth  Epistle  of 
his  First  Book,  commending  one  Septimius  to  the 
princely  youth  who  was  later  to  be  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  has  been  held  to  comprise  in  its  thhrteen 
hexameter  lines  the  most  nearly  faultless  letter  of 
introduction  ever  written.  He  was  favoured  with  • 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Augustus.  After 
^^^rgil's  death,  whom  he  survived  for  nine  years^ 
he  was  distinctly  the  most  eminent  of  living 
Roman  poets.  And  when  he  died,  almost  in  the 
middle  of  the  forty  years  through  which  Augustus 
was  sovereign,  he  had  incomparably  expressed 
the  temper  of  that  newly  civilised  life  on  which 
the  still  high  hope  of  Roman  Empire  and  Roman 
peace  was  based. 

His  fame  at  the  time  is  no  wonder.  The  sur- 
vival of  it,  however,  and  its  renewal  whenever 
subsequent  history  has  allowed  the  growth  of 
social  graces,  may  fairly  be  held  astonishing. 
Hardly  anything  is  more  volatile,  more  transitory, 
more  mutable  than  fashion.  What  it  chases  one 
day  it  laughs  at  the  next.  Yet,  though  in  widely 
various  guises  it  has  over  and  over  again  smiled 
with  Horace,  it  has  never  laughed  at  him. 
Whether  in  life  or  in  letters  a  friendly  sense  of 
his  charm  has  proved  itself  through  the  cen-  ^ 
turies  perhaps  the  most  certain  proof  of  polite 
culture.  Those  who  cannot  respond  to  him  are 
not  men  of  the  world.    The  temper  of  this  recur- 

1 C/.  p.  880. 
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and  to  pacify  the  frequent  discomfort  of  con- 
sciences doubtful  whether  they  may  rightfy*  en- 
joy entertainment  without  edification.  The  form 
of  Latin  satire,  too,  presents  to  anybody  who  has 
studied  Virgil  far  less  difficulty  than  any  lyric 
measure.  It  is  regularly  written  in  hexameter 
lines,  comprehensible  when  you  have  caught  the 
rhythm  of  the  ^neid,  and  at  the  same  time 
fascinating  by  reason  of  the  great  difference  of 
their  effect  from  that  of  epic  poetry.  Any  one 
who  knows  the  classic  poetry  of  France  may  ob- 
serve a  similar  variety  in  the  Alexandrine  couplets, 
or  quatrains  if  you  prefer,  which  equally  suit  the 
passion  of  Racine  and  the  irony  of  MoU^.  Any 
one  who  will  turn  to  Dryden  or  to  Pope  may  ob- 
serve the  same  kind  of  range  in  the  English  heroic 
couplet.  For  satirical  purpose,  the  hexameter 
line  was  never  used  more  skilfully  and  happily 
than  by  Horace.  Lucilius,  his  chief  predecessor 
in  this  form  of  literature,  wrote  hastily  and  care- 
lessly; Juvenal,  the  chief  Latin  satirist  of  a  later 
time,  wrote  with  truculent  intensity;  Horace  wrote 
with  exquisitely  polished  urbane  ease.  This,  in- 
deed, is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  form.  Lucilius 
before  him  and  Juvenal  after  him — ^like  satirists 
in  other  tongues  than  Latin  from  the  days  of 
Juvenal  to  our  o\ivti — ^were  often  abusive.  Com- 
pared with  almost  any  other  writer  of  satire, 
Horace  is  not;  he  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  called 
these  poems  not  Satires  but  "Sermones,"  which 
means  Talks  or,  if  you  like  a  big  word.  Colloquies. 
To  understand  why,  you  must  perhaps  read  all 
eighteen  of  them;^  if  you  lack  time  or  patience  for 

^The  most  fluent  EngliBh  tranaUtion  is  Sir  Tlieodore  BfAitm't.  Om 
could  wish,  however,  that  he  had  managed  to  combine  his  arbaae  mm  witli 
a  regular  use  of  the  heroic  couplet.  His  various  metres  pradme  m 
effect  thaa  that  of  Horace's  invariable  though  flenhle 
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is»  you  will  go  far  on  the  way,  and  be  amused 
while  doing  so,  by  reading  only  three:  the  Fifth 
of  the  First  Book,  which  recounts  the  journey  to 
Brundusium;  the  Ninth  of  the  First  Book,  which 
describes  an  encoimter  with  a  bore  in  the  Forum; 
and  the  Fifth  of  the  Second  Book,  which  professes 
to  continue  the  interview  between  Odysseus,  or 
Ulysses,  and  the  shade  of  the  blind  prophet  Tire- 
sias  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  OdyssQr.  Here 
Ulysses  is  troubled  about  financial  matters,  and  is 
gravely  advised  to  supply  his  needs  by  one  or 
another  of  the  less  admirable  means,  such  as  in- 
ducing a  rich  old  man  to  name  you  in  a  will,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  habitually  resorted  to  by 
agreeable  but  penniless  Augustans. 

Had  Horace  written  no  more  than  the  Satires, 
he  would  accordingly  have  been  memorable. 
Historically,  indeed,  they  sometimes  appear  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  work;  for  they  give 
many  quietly  amusing  glimpses  of  Augustan  life, 
much  as  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator,  so  often 
prefaced  with  gracefully  translated  lines  from  Hor- 
ace, keep  alive  the  London  of  Queen  Anne.  Like 
the  English  essayists,  too,  he  indulges  in  a  good 
deal  of  urbanely  conventional  moralising — ^never 
fervid  enough  to  disturb  you.  By  themselves, 
however,  the  Satires  could  hardly  have  made  him 
the  Horace  of  tradition.  At  least  nowadays,  and 
for  a  good  while  past,  he  has  been  as  conspicu- 
ously the  author  of  the  Odes  as  Virgil  has  always 
been  of  the  iEneid.  The  name  Odes,  by  the  way, 
is  not  that  by  which  they  were  called  in  Latin; 
their  original  title  is  Carmina^  or  Songs.  This 
term,  which  instantly  avoids  any  confusion  of 
them  with  the  Pindaric  and  choral  odes  of  Greece, 
most    conveniently   describes   or   defines   them. 


I 
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Whether  they  were  actually"  sung  or  not,  to  begin 
with,  their  purpose,  like  that  of  the  songs  of 
Bums  or  of  the  Irish  melodies  of  Moore,  is  es- 
sentially lyric. 

They  are  lyrics,  at  the  same  time,  with  at  least 
two  other  than  purely  lyric  features:  they  were 
studiously  intended  fimdly  to  domesticate  in 
Latin,  as  they  did,  the  loveliest  poetic  measures 
of  the  Greeks;  and  throughout  them  you  will 
find  compactly  sententious  phrases,  not  Greek  but 
Latin  in  impulse,  which  express  once  for  aU — 
beyond  any  power  of  translation — ^the  things  they 
mean.  To  take  three  or  four  random,  hackneyed 
examples,  nothing  but  the  words  themselves  can 
ever  say  just  what  is  compressed  into  phrases  like 

Integer  vite  scelerisque  punis,^ 
(Flawless  of  life  and  pure  of  guile), 
or 

Eheu  fugaces,  .  .  . 
Labuntur  anni,* 

(Alas,  .  .  .  the  fleeting  years  flow  past 
unmarked) » 

Odi  profanum  volgus  et  aroeo^ 

(I  hate  and  spurn  the  unholy  crowd), 

Duloe  est  desipere  in  loco.^ 

(It*s  pleasant  to  be  careless  when  we  may.) 

*  I.  XXII,  1.  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  place  betide  tbete  wotdi^ 
and  the  quotations  which  follow,  the  prose  into  which  the  comciBntkwM 
editor  of  the  Loeb  Classics  edition  of  the  Odes  (1914)  hat  thoa^  prapv 
to  render  them.  Here  he  writes:  "He  who  is  upri^t  in  hb  way  cf  life 
and  unstained  by  guilt" 

>  II,  XIV,  1,  2:    'Alas  ...  the  years  ^ide  swiftly  by"  (Loeb). 

'  III,  1, 1 :  **  I  hate  the  uninitiate  crowd  and  keep  them  far  away**  (Loeb). 

« IV,  XII,  28:  **'Tui  sweet  at  the  fitUng  time  to  cast  terkmt  thoaK^ 
aside"  (Loeb). 


or 


or 
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It  is  probably  this  exquisite  finality  of  expression^ 
rather  than  the  almost  faultless  grace  of  his  lyric 
measures,  which  keeps  the  Odes  of  Horace  peren- 
nial. The  very  first  of  those  four  phrases,  how- 
ever, will  serve  to  remind  us  how  little  tradition 
understands  him.  Taken  by  themselves,  the  words 
''Integer  vitse  scelerisque  purus"  appear  to  sum- 
marise with  grand  simplicity  an  almost  holy  ideal 
of  human  character;  thus  they  are  quoted  now, 
and  thus  gravely  chanted.  In  the  Odes,  they  are 
the  pleasantly  ironic  opening  of  what  has  properly 
been  called  a  decorous  comic  song.  Substantially, 
this  goes  on  to  say  with  demure  grandiloquence 
that  while  «this  excellently  sincere  poet  strolled  in 
the  woods,  composing  a  song  about  a  pretty  young 
person  named  Lalage,  a  wolf  who  caught  sight  of 
him  turned  tail  and  ran  away;  and  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  Ode — 

Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Duloe  loquentem' — 

(Sweetly  laughing,  sweetly  talking  Lalage 
m  love)— 

are  about  as  far  as  can  be  from  anything  serious. 
Not  that  Horace  was  never  in  earnest;  but  you 
have  to  watch  carefully  if  you  would  make  sure 
whether  he  is  or  not. 

To  do  so,  you  must  know  him  well;  and  there  is 
hardly  a  poet  in  European  literature  more  willing 
and  ready  to  be  pleasantly  known.  Beyond  al- 
most any  other  he  keeps  familiar  ease  secure  from 
the  imprudent  dangers  of  undue  familiarity.  As 
you  grow  to  know  him,  too,  you  will  feel  that 

>  I.  XXn,  t8-84:   "I  will  love  my  fweetly  lAUi^bing.  iweetly  pimtlliiif 
Ldiife"  (Loeb). 
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throughout  his  literary  life  he  slowly  and  gently 
matured.  His  earlier  Satires  and  the  book  of 
Epodes^  which  preceded  the  Odes  appear,  in  the 
perspective  of  his  complete  work,  comparatively 
coarse;  at  least  you  can  detect  there  some  vestige 
of  his  obscure  origin,  and  feel  what  he  meant  when, 
years  later,  he  wrote  of  himself  as  '*ex  humili 
potens''^  (From  humble  state  exalted).  He  was 
a  man  of  his  Augustan  time,  too.  He  lived  from 
the  years  when  since  long  before  living  memory 
Rome  had  been  convulsed  by  civil  wars  into  the 
tranquil  dawn  of  Roman  peace;  and  he  welcomed 
both  the  authority  and  the  reforms  of  the  strength- 
ening Empire,  reviving  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
past,  social  and  religious,  encouraging  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Greeks  peerless  for  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  fine  art,  and  stimulating  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  by  philosophy.  To  understand  his 
Odes  you  must  keep  all  this  in  mind.  You  may 
understand  them  best,  indeed,  when  you  look  bac^ 
at  them  after  reading  his  latest  and  ripest  works, 
the  Epistles. 

Of  these  there  are  two  Books.  The  first  con- 
tains twenty  letters,  widely  various  in  length  and 
topic;  the  second  contains  only  two,  both  rather 
long,  and  both  concerned  with  general  principles 
of  literature;  with  this  second  group  they  some- 
times place  the  separate  letter  commonly  called 
De  Arte  Poetica  (On  the  Art  of  Poetry).  All 
of  these  poems,  like  the  considerably  earlier  Sat- 
ires, are  in  hexameter  verse;  all  use  this  verse  with 
a  studied  yet  colloquial  ease  of  idiom,  perhaps 
most  nearly  paralleled  in  English  by  the  Imita- 

>  This  word  seems  to  mean  something  like  ooufUU  or  mAow. 
*0d..  Ul,  XXX.  12:   'Risen  high  from  low  esUte**  (Loeb). 
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tions  of  Horace  where  Pope  most  clearly  disclosed 
his  own  lack  of  urbanity.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
snarling  animosity  of  our  most  eminent  Queen 
Anne  poet,  his  composite  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not,  otherwise  called  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires, 
might  now  and  again  seem  almost  Horatian. 
Nothing  can  seem  anywhere  near  completely  Ho- 
ratian,  however,  at  least  when  we  come  to  the 
mature  Horace  of  the  Epistles,  unless  the  sensi- 
tively urbane  lines,  at  once  colloquial,  sententious, 
and  final,  set  forth  what  you  instinctively  feel  to 
be  sincere  philosophic  purpose — an  honest  eflfort  i^ 

to  perceive  and  to  say  something  as  near  truth  as 
human  conditions  will  allow.  The  details  of  any 
philosophical  system,  like  those  of  any  state  of 
religion,  at  which  now  and  again  we  may  have  to 
glance,  are  evidently  beyond  our  present  scope. 
So  to  expound  the  views  of  Horace  in  other  words 
than  his  own,  or  to  trace  them  to  their  clear  or 
conjectural  sources,  is  happily  no  business  of  ours 
now.  Two  facts,  indeed,  concerning  the  Epistles 
as  they  complete  his  work  are  perhaps  enough  to 
touch  on  here. 

In  the  first  place,  when  at  last  you  think  of  his 
writings  from  beginning  to  end,  you  can  hardly  help 
believing  that  he  really  held  such  purpose  as  he 
set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  Maecenas  which  stands 
first  in  his  First  Book.  Three  Books  of  the  Odes 
had  certainly  been  published,  and  with  imsurpassed 
success,  when  he  wrote  the  lines^ 

»  Ep.  I.  I.  7-12: 

Est  mihi  purgatam  cr«bro  qui  peraonet  aurem: 

**  Solve  senescentem  mature  sanus  equum,  ne 

Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus  et  ilia  ducat.'* 

Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono. 

Quid  verum  atque  decens,  euro  et  rogo  et  omnis  in  hoc  fum; 

Condo  et  compono  que  moz  depromere  possim. 
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Go  where  I  wilU  unceasingly  I  hear 
;  A  voice  that  whispers  in  my  well-rinsed  ear: 

*'Cast  the  old  horse  in  time,  before  he  fall 
'  Dead  lame,  and  halt,  the  gibe  and  jeer  of  alL*' 

So  verses  now  and  all  such  toys  I  quit. 
Work  night  and  day  to  find  the  true  and  fit. 
The  lore  of  sages  cull  where'er  I  may. 
And  hive  it  up  for  use  some  future  day. 

(Sir  Theodore  Martin.) 

Those  who  know  him  best  assure  us  that  from  the 
first  Satires  and  the  Epodes  through  the  Odes  to 
the  last  of  the  Epistles  they  can  feel,  for  all  his 
urbanity,  his  tact  and  his  occasional  courtliness, 
something  like  a  constant  growth  of  polite  ear- 
nestness both  philosophic  and,  Uke  that  of  all  sin- 
cere philosophy,  reUgious.  Antique  religion  vari- 
ously differed  from  what  our  ancestral  generations 
of  Christianity  have  made  the  word  religion  mean 
for  centuries — and  never  more  obviously  than 
when  the  growth  of  Roman  Empire  had  mingled 
the  perhaps  thin  deities  of  early  Rome  with  the 
vagrant  gods  of  decadent  Greece  and  with  the 
more  mysterious  divinities  of  the  East  or  of  the 
unchanging  ages  of  Egypt.  But  Rome  could  never 
have  been  Rome  without  the  spirit  which  was  des- 
tined to  animate  the  CathoUc  Church.  Horace 
was  no  prophet,  as  some  have  thought  Virgil;  he 
was  no  dissembled  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  some 
have  thought  Seneca,  two  or  three  generations 
later;  but  like  all  good  men  he  grew  more  serious 
with  the  years,  and  like  all  good  fellows  he  grew 
so  gently. 

In  the  second  place,  when  you  want  to  know 
what  he  means,  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against 
conventional    distortions    of   his    meaning.    The 
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first  example  of  this  danger  which  comes  to  mind 
will  serve  as  well  as  a  dozen  to  indicate  it.  The 
Sixth  Epistle  of  the  First  Book — a  poem  discuss- 
ing the  general  question  of  how  to  make  life  most 
nearly  tolerable — b^^ins  with  the  lines: 

NH  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Nuiiiici» 
Sdsque  qiue  possit  fjBoere  et  aervaie  beatum. 

(Not  to  be  wondentnick,  Numicius,  is  almost  the  one  and 
on^  thing  ^diich  can  make  and  keep  a  man  happy.) 


translation  of  the  first  two  words  into  four 
is  dumi^  enough,  if  you  please.  The  first  com- 
ment on  them  which  comes  to  hand  states  them 
to  signify  ''the  ataraxia  of  the  Epicureans/'  a 
rendering  certainly  more  learned  and  probably 
more  exact.  But  the  hobbling  English  is  enou^^ 
to  remind  us  that  the  words  ''nil  admirari/'  Uter- 
ally  meaning  "to  admire  nothing/'  and  commonly 
quoted  as  if  admire  meant  approve,  are  by  no  means 
intended  to  recommend  faiUt-finding.  What  they 
really  signify  Sir  Theodore  Martin  takes  four 
lines  to  suggest: 

The  best,  indeed  the  only  means  I  know 
To  make  men  happy  and  to  keep  them  so 
Is  this,  Nmnidus:  never  to  admire 
With  too  great  fervour  or  too  great  desire. 

The  Latin  word  admirari  impUes  rather  surprise 
and  wonder  than  approbation;  at  least  in  America, 
the  English  word  admire  has  come  to  imply  en- 
thusiastic if  uncritical  delight  in  the  object  of 
admiration.  So,  believing  themselves  disciples  of 
Horace,  Americans  too  greatly  desirous  of  turn- 
ing up  their  noses  are  now  and  again  apt  to  dis- 
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fJmy  the  too  great  fervour  espresdy  ocMidemiied  by 
the  two  words  they  cooventxxudly  misunderstaiKL 
We  have  lingered  over  Horue  perhaps  too  long; 
but  he  is  of  the  few  with  whcHii  Goe  can  hardi^ 
he^  lingering.  Etis  own  lines  about  himsdf,  in 
the  Ode  which  closes  his  Third  Book,^  prc^hetical^ 
summarise  his  history  thiou^  the  centuries. 


ItTfp   piOptiTO^tiritm  SEre  DCVSUUOS^ 


they  begin    (I  have  made  a  record  to  outlast 
bronze); 

Xoo  oQinis  moriar, 

he  writes  five  lines  lower  (Not  all  of  me  shall 
die).  And  the  reason  is  that  first  of  all,  from 
humble  state  exalted,  he  has  brought  the  songs  of 
Greece  into  the  verse  of  Italy.'  He  was  li^t. 
For  hundreds  of  years  between  his  time  and  our8» 
Greek  was  little  Imown  in  Western  Europe.  There 
has  never  been  a  time,  though,  when  Grecian 
melody,  in  Horatian  guise,  has  not  gladdened  all 
Europeans  who  would  listen.  Even  still,  most  of 
us  who  come  to  know  it  at  all  know  it  first 
through  him. 

IX 

ELEGIAC  POETRY 

TIBULLUS,   PROPEBTroS 

If  our  object  were  seriously  to  study  Latin 
literature,  we  should  now  have  to  consider  with 
care  a  kind  of  poetry,  contemporary  with  the  full 
powers  of  both  Virgil  and  Horace,  at  which,  con- 

>  III.  XXX.  *UMi»-li. 
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oemed  only  with  the  traditions  of  European  litera- 
ture, we  need  no  more  than  glance.  Among  the 
standard  forms  of  Greek  verse  had  immemorially 
been  the  elegiac  couplet,  at  once  described  and 
exemplified  in  English  by  Coleridge's  lines^: 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  fountain's  adlveiy  odiimm. 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

The  grace  and  ease  of  this  couplet,  preserving  the 
grandeur  of  the  hexameter  yet  recurrently  soften- 
ing its  effect,  had  led  to  considerable  development 
of  it,  often  for  the  expression  of  amatory  senti- 
ments, among  the  polished  though  not  unduly 
fervent  poets  of  Alexandria,  of  whom  Callimachus 
is  now  perhaps  the  most  nearly  remembered.  Ca- 
tullus, to  go  no  further,  had  already  used  it  in 
permanent  Latin.  Though  such  lines  as  his  '^Odi 
et  amo,'' '  however,  are  tremendously  intense, 
their  most  ardent  admirer  can  hardly  hold  them 
mellifluous.  To  attain  anything  like  the  Augustan 
polish  of  Virgilian  hexameters,  or  of  Horatian 
Alcaics  and  Sapphics,  the  Latin  Elegiac  Couplet 
needed  development  from  the  state  where  Augus- 
tan literature  found  it. 

This  development  was  dul^  given  it  by  three 
poets,  one  of  whom  died  some  years  before  Virgil, 
one  in  the  same  year  with  Virgil,  and  the  third 
only  three  years  later,  when  Horace  had  some  eight 
years  more  before  him.  Of  the  first,  Gallus,  only 
fragments  have  survived.  Of  the  two  others, 
TibuUus  and  Propertius,  we  have  quite  enough  to 
give  us  a  clear  impression  not  on^  of  how  th^ 
wrote  but  of  what  they  were  like.    Both,  accord- 

>Seep.87.  'Seep.  §16. 
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ingly,  are  worth  reading  and  worth  knowing. 
However  well  you  come  to  know  them,  neverthe- 
less, you  can  hardly  fail  to  find  them  comparatively 
secondary,  in  genuine  passion  to  Catullus,  in 
range  and  power  to  both  Virgil  and  Horace,  and 
in  traditional  importance  to  the  copious  popular- 
ity of  Ovid,  whose  work  was  presently  to  eclipse 
theirs. 

They  are  doubtless  distinct.  Tibullus,  a  few 
years  the  elder,  has  a  sweetness  of  expression,  and 
sometimes  of  sentiment,  which  has  won  affection 
from  those  who  know  his  verses  well;  these  have 
been  sympathetically  translated  into  English  by 
Theodore  Williams,^  on  whose  versions  of  Virgil 
we  touched  a  little  while  ago.  Propertius,  who 
seems  to  have  come  to  Rome  from  Assisi,  thus 
first  and  faintly  brought  into  literary  tradition, 
has  more  power,  but  less  amiable  quality,  and  is 
generally  the  object  rather  of  admiration  than  of 
spontaneous  Uking.  For  our  purposes,  however, 
we  may  here  think  of  them  not  separately  but  to- 
gether. In  the  year  25,  when  Augustan  empire 
was  at  last  apparently  secure,  both  were  writing, 
and  neither  was  thirty  years  old.  Ten  years  later 
both  were  dead.  The. work  of  both  is  wholly  in 
elegiac  verse,  which  both  use  for  various  purposes, 
Tibullus  with  more  tenderness  and  more  sensitive 
understanding  of  nature  and  friendship,  Proper- 
tius with  more  fervour,  more  feeUng  for  Roman 
grandeur,  and  more  attention  to  mythology.  Both, 
meanwhile,  are  most  instantly  remembered,  at 
least  traditionally,  for  the  kind  of  sentiment  which, 
each  individually,  they  set  forth  in  conunon. 
Both  had,  or  as  poets  pretended  to  have,  rather 

>  Boston,  1905. 
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stonny  experiences  in  the  matter  of  love.  Neither 
was  a  miracle  of  constancy.  Tibullus  writes,  at 
di£Eerent  times,  of  two  mistresses,  whom  he  calls 
Delia  and  Nemesis;  Propertius,  though  he  admits 
occasional  vagrancy,  reciprocated  by  his  mistress, 
celebrates  only  the  lady  whom  he  calls  Cynthia. 
In  both  cases,  the  love  poems  are  not  very  syste- 
matically arranged,  and  the  surviving  texts,  par* 
ticularly  of  Propertius,  are  technically  as  well  as 
otherwise  corrupt;  Roman  love  affairs  at  thdr 
best  were  not  chivalrously  romantic.  Granting 
this,  you  may  still  extract  from  the  poems  of  each 
what  may  very  likely  be,  as  is  generally  assumed, 
a  true  story  of  Augustan  love,  where  the  lovers 
and  their  mistresses  are  both  human  and  indi- 
vidual. So,  unless  your  mood  be  prying,  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  stories  are  duly  conventionalised  rec- 
ords of  amatory  fact  or  only  finished  specimens  of 
amatoiy  poetiod  conventions.  Should  this  ques- 
tion possess  you,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  elegiac  lovers  and  mistresses  appear  compara- 
tively unreal,  or  at  best  shallow,  when  you  com- 
pare them  with  Catullus  and  Lesbia;  but  that  they 
similarly  appear  haplessly  human  when  you  place 
beside  them  the  pretty  lyrics  in  which  Horace 
touches  on  his  pleasures  with  Lalage^  or  Nesera.' 

Some  such  perplexity,  you  may  presently  re- 
member, besets  the  love-poetry  which  came  into 
literature  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  years  later — 
the  Sonnets  of  Italy  and,  to  go  no  further,  of 
Elizabethan  England.    Petrarch,  Sidney,  Spenser, 

>  £.  r.  Odes  I,  xxn. 

*  E.  9^  Odes  m.  XIV.  The  last  stansa  of  Uiif  ode  b  parliciilafly 
Horaliaii.  The  poem  bogina  by  oelebratiiig  the  vktorioiis  return  of  Au- 
fuatus  from  Spain.    In  honour  of  this  event*  the  poet  presently  directs  his 
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and  Shakspere  will  occur  to  anybody;  and  perhaps 
also  the  fact  that,  though  very  likely  make-believe, 
Laura,  and  Stella,  and  the  nameless  Dark  Lady 
all  seem  genuine,  while  the  seemingly  cooler  and 
more  conventional  sonnets  of  Spenser  are  almost 
demonstrably  true.  The  one  indisputable  truth 
about  all  four  is  that  Sonnet-sequences  brought 
into  literary  tradition  an  exquisitely  artificial  kind 
of  love-poetry  which  somehow  seems  at  heart 
natural.  Something  very  Uke  this  was  brought 
into  the  lasting  tradition  of  Latin  literature  by 
the  elegiac  contemporaries  of  Virgil  and  of  Horace. 


X 

OVID 

Tibullus  and  Propertius  were  probably  old 
enough  to  remember  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar; 
Horace  and  Virgil  were  certainly  old  enough  to 
remember  the  chaotic  last  days  of  the  Republic. 
So  the  four  Augustan  poets  on  whom  we  have 
touched  could  personally  feel  the  sense  of  relief 
and  hope  which  the  strengthening  Empire  brought 

servant  to  go  invite  Nesra  to  sup,  and  incidentally  to  dress  her  hair  pvett^J. 
But  if  she  is  *'not  at  home,"  the  invitation  need  not  be  pwed  Tboi 
comes  the  end: 

Lenit  albescens  animos  capiUus 

litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervK; 

Non  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidus  juventa* 
Consule  Planoo. 

(Grizzling  hair  coob  tempers  eager  once  for  quarrds  and  itiiflSe;  I 
would  not  have  borne  this,  hot  with  youth,  when  Plancus  was  oooiiiL) 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  first  two  lines  are  as  gravely  final  as  the  open- 
ing line  of  "Integer  vits."  Taken  by  themselves,  with  their  di^lljr 
melancholy  rhythm,  the  words  **  Consule  Planco"  delicatdiy  ezptOH  die 
sense  of  bright,  vanished  times  one  can  remember.  Yet  really  it  b  all  a 
pleasantry. 
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to  the  Roman  world.  With  Ovid,  their  only  im- 
portant successor  in  surviving  Augustan  poetry, 
the  case  was  different.  Bom  after  the  murder 
of  Caesar,  and  in  the  year  when  Cicero  met  his 
end,  he  could  know  only  by  tradition  what  had 
preceded  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus.  As  he 
wrote  of  himself,  when  old  and  exiled,^  he  had  seen 
Virgil,  and  he  had  heard  Horace  read,  but  Tibul- 
lus  had  died  too  early  to  be  his  friend,  so  of  all  his 
predecessors  he  had  personal  relations  only  with 
Fropertius — ^who  had  succeeded  Tibullus  as  Tibul- 
lus  had  succeeded  Gallus  in  the  eleffsc  poetry  i 
where  Ovid  claimed  for  himself  the  fourth  place.  f 
This  claim  has  proved  just.  Without  him  Latin 
Elegiacs  might  be  a  matter  only  of  Uterary  history. 
From  the  times  when  his  lines  were  written  they 
have  never  been  quite  neglected;  and  though  his 
longest  work,  the  Metamorphoses,  is  in  fluent  ^ 
and  easy  hexameters,  all  the  rest  we  possess  are  in 
elegiac  form. 

He  was  a  country  gentleman,  of  comfortable 
means  though  not  of  high  rank.  After  what 
would  amount  to  a  university  education,  supple- 
mented by  travel,  he  established  himself  at  Rome 
when  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  old, 
not  long  before  VirgU  died.  He  had  an  appetite 
and  an  aptitude  not  only  for  letters  but  for  fashion. 
Through  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  a  state  of  society  the  more  agree- 
able because  active  interference  in  public  affairs 
had  become  so  nearly  dangerous  that  prudent 
men  and  women  of  the  better  sort  felt  unusually 
free  to  pursue  pleasure.  In  this  pursuit  Ovid 
eagerly  joined,  contributing  to  it  not  only  a  wel- 

>Tiul»,IV.X,45-M. 
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come  presence  but  an  inexhaustible  stream  of 
poetry  which  at  once  gratified  and  expressed  the 
fashionable  temper  of  the  times.  After  Horace 
died,  he  had  no  conspicuous  rival  as  a  poet.  If  he 
had  died  himself  at  fifty,  his  career — ^though  by  no 
means  exemplary — ^would  have  been  among  the 
most  cloudlessly  happy  imaginable.  His  last  years 
might  seem  pathetically  different,  if  he  had  not 
so  incessantly  and  monotonously  insisted  on  his 
troubles.  With  little  warning,  he  was  ordered, 
probably  because  he  knew  too  much  about  the 
misconduct  of  Julia,  the  profligate  granddaughter 
of  Augustus,  into  exile  at  Tomi,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
There  he  lingered  on,  in  climatic  and  social  dis- 
comfort and  barbarian  surroundings,  until  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  And  thence 
he  sent  back  to  Rome,  year  after  year,  the  com- 
plaining elegiac  letters,  reiterantly  begging  for 
pardon,  which  are  collected  in  his  Tristia — or 
Sorrows — ^and  in  his  Epistles  from  the  Pontus.^ 

This  dismal  conclusion  of  his  always  copious  work 
is  at  once  very  different  from  the  beginning  of 
it  and  yet  a  direct  result  of  his  first  poems.  There 
is  Uttle  question  that  these  were  substantially  what 
we  now  possess  only  in  a  second  and  revised  ver- 
sion, under  the  title  of  Amores,  or  Loves.  Por- 
nmlly  following  the  elegiac  tradition  then  lately 
established  by  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  th^  set 
forth  with  unprecedented  ease  and  fluency  the 
story  of  his  relations  with  a  married  lady  whom 


*  There  was  a  region  called  Pontus  on  the  Black  Sea;  but  this*  wdl 
ward  on  the  North  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  was  nowhere  near  Ovid'a  pboe  of 
exile.    So  the  words  ex  Ponto,  in  the  current  title  of  his  Epistles, 
from  Pontus  but  from  the  Sea, 
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he  calls  Corinna.  Who  she  was  nobody  knows, 
nor  even  whether  she  may  not  have  been  mostly 
or  wholly  a  creature  of  erotic  fancy.  The  sure 
thing  is  that  even  in  Augustan  Rome  these  poems 
were  so  shamelessly  audacious  and  at  the  same 
time  so  admirably  turned  as  to  make  a  success 
not  only  of  skill  but  of  scandal.  If  you  wish  an 
impression  of  their  poUte  indecencies,  you  may  get 
it  from  the  comparatively  rude  Elizabethan  trans- 
lation of  them  attributed  to  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Somewhere  between  the  last  original  version  of 
the  Amores  and  the  revised  form  in  which  they 
survive,  he  appears  to  have  produced  at  least 
many  of  the  imaginary  letters  known  as  the 
Heroides.  These  purport  to  be  more  or  less  re- 
proachful communications,  made  for  despatch  by 
something  equivalent  to  the  Roman  post-office, 
from  deserted  heroines  of  legendary  antiquity  to 
their  variously  vagrant  lovers.  The  first  is  from 
Penelope  to  Ulysses,  there  is  one  from  Briseis  to 
Achilles,  another  from  Phsedra  to  Hippolytus, 
another  from  Ariadne  to  Theseus,  another  to 
Jason  from  Medea;  and  so  on.  Perhaps  the 
most  nearly  interesting  now  is  that  from  Dido 
to  iBneas,  evidently  made  to  challenge  comparison 
with  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  iEneid.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fantastically  and  sentimentally  arti- 
ficial than  such  pretty  nonsense,  and  compared 
with  the  Amores  it  lacks  the  spice  of  effrontery. 
Beyond  question,  however,  it  was  not  only  wel- 
come when  it  was  written  but  was  written  well 
enough  to  be  enjoyed  at  far  later  and  different 
times;  without  it,  to  go  no  further,  Michael 
Drayton  would  never  have  swelled  the  flood  of 
minor    Elizabethan    poetry    with   his  England's 
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Heroical  Epistles,  and  without  these  our  own 
minor  romantic  traditions  might  very  likely  have 
lost  the  names  of  Surrey  and  Geraldine.  On  the 
whole,  however,  this  rather  milder  sort  of  thing 
can  hardly  have  gratified  literary  appetites  whetted 
by  the  Amores  for  still  sharper[^savours.  So  Ovid, 
always  ready  to  please  with  tongue  or  pen,  pres- 
ently brought  forth  what  has  been  called  the  most 
inmioral,  though  not  the  most  demoralising, 
poem  ever  written  by  a  man  of  genius.  This  is 
his  Art  of  Love,  which  begins 

Si  quis  in  hoc  artem  populo  non  novit  amandi. 
Hoc  legat  et  lecto  carmine  doctua  amet. 

(If  any  one  here  in  Rome  has  not  learned  the  art 
of  loving. 
Let  him  read  this  and»  taught  by  the  Bomg  he  has 
ready  make  love.) 

His  ensuing  instructions,  which  fill  three  el^piac 
books  averaging  more  than  seven  hundred  lines 
apiece,  abundantly  justify  his  promise.  This  time 
even  Augustan  fashion  was  aghast;  and  one  tech- 
nical reason  for  Ovid's  exile,  many  years  later, 
was  pretended  to  be  the  corrupting  influence  of 
his  Art  of  Love  on  general  behaviour  and  morals. 
If  he  had  died  at  forty  he  would  have  left  us 
only  these  variously  erotic  elegiac  poems.  His 
reputation  would  have  been  fashionable,  frivolous, 
very  scandalous,  and  not  much  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  Propertius  or  TibuUus.  The  work 
on  which  his  great  traditional  importance  is  baaed 
was  produced,  or  at  least  made  public,  not  in  the 
last  years  of  the  First  Century  before  Christ  but 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  Era.  This  fact 
is  worth  remembering:  at  the  date  conventionally 
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assigned  to  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  Ovid  was  the  only 
considerable  poet  in  the  full  flush  of  his  power.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  found  his  reputation,  when 
well  on  in  middle  age,  inconveniently  juvenile; 
and  that  one  reason  why  he  devoted  himself  to 
work  more  apparently  serious  and  more  dignified 
in  form  was  a  desire  to  throw  into  shadow  the 
prolonged  indiscretions  of  his  literaiy  youth. 
"Whatever  his  motives,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
almost  as  clearly  as  Virgil  is  traditionally  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  the  iBneid,  and  Horace 
as  the  author  of  the  Odes,  Ovid  is  traditionally 
remembered  as  the  author  of  the  Metamorphoses. 
All  the  rest  of  his  work,  though  not  forgotten, 
is  comparatively  secondary  to  this  pleasantly 
rambling  collection,  in  fifteen  inexhaustibly  flu- 
ent hexameter  Books  averaging  more  than  eight 
hundred  lines  apiece,  of  the  mythological  stories 
still  perennially  familiar.  The  title,  which  means 
TransformationSy  indicates  its  only  pretence  to 
unity.  Beginning  with  the  miraculous  transforma- 
tion of  chaos  to  order,  proceeding  with  carelessly 
easy  transition  to  the  miraculous  transformation 
of  stones  thrown  behind  them  by  Deucalion  and 
Fyrrha  into  men  and  women,  and  so  to  the  mirac- 
ulous transformation  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel-tree 
no  longer  alluring  to  the  desires  of  Apollo,  it  goes 
on  through  numberless  tales  of  miraculous  trans- 
formation, each  told  with  spirit  and  grace,  until 
at  the  dose  of  the  Fifteenth  Book  it  relates  how 
Julius  Caesar  was  miraculously  transformed  into 
a  star,  and  complacently  ends 

Quaque  patet  domitifl  Romana  potentia  terris. 
Ore  legar  populi  perque  omnia  necula  fama, 
Siquid  habent  veri  vatum  pnesagia,  vivaiiL 
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If  f#c^bf  tsT  troe.  read  br  iixt  Iqm  of 
Thrwi^siixzt  all  tzzae  I  duJl  £t«  an  in 

Beside  the  amilar  v-ords  of  Hiince,  ''Exqgi 
moDumentum  aere  percimms**  aiid  ^Xon  onmis 
moriar/'  ^  these  liz>es  loc^  trirtiL  Tlie  oontmst 
implies  the  diSeresHX  not  odIt  betineen  Uie  two 
men,  but  also  between  the  earBer  phmae  of  Augus- 
tan poetr\'  and  the  later.  In  fad,  bowrvci,  die 
two  predictions  have  pix>ved  equaQv  tme.  LoDg 
ago,'  we  reminded  our^elTes  bow  the  pietty  stories 
of  Hawthorne's  Wond»  Book  and  his  Tan^e- 
wood  Tales  come  mostly  if  not  whoQy  stzu^t 
from  Ch-id.  So  do  almost  all  the  images  of  iqytk- 
ologic  antiquity  familiar  to  us  thiou^  the  master- 
pieces  of  Italian  painting.  So  indeed  do  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  impiessioiis»  ^KgritM**  or 
misty,  which  still  make  people  fed  as  if  th^  knew, 
or  ought  to  know  but  cannot  quite  remember,  idio 
the  creatures  of  immemorial  Greek  and  Latin 
mythology*  were  and  what  they  did.  Wherever 
you  open  the  Metamorphoses  and  bJL  to  read* 
ing  a  stor>'  or  two,  you  will  probably  have  the 
douVjle  pleasure  of  surprise  to  find  the  stoiy  told 
with  such  graceful  animation,  and  of  subt]^  com- 
placent satisfaction  that  you  were  so  wdl  infoimed 
as  to  have  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  it  wlnmdy. 
If  you  are  learned  enough,  meanwhile,  to  play 
with  the  original  lines,  you  may  very  like^  find  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  impression  they 
make  and  the  impression  made  by  an  equal  amount 
of  Horace  or  of  Virgil.  In  either  of  these  greater 
poets  you  will  incessantly  come  across  long-since 

>C/.p.256.  *Qf.pLlt. 
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proverbial  phrases,  which  have  so  passed  into 
tradition  that  you  knew  the  words  without 
remembering  where  they  were  originally  used. 
"Facilis  descensus  Avemo,"*  for  example — "the 
downward  path  is  easy''  roughly  expresses  what 
this  means— will  be  recognised  agam  and  again 
by  men  who  might  be  at  pains  to  tell  you  much 
about  the  interview  of  iBneas  with  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl;  and  thousands  have  known  the  words 
"Int^er  vitse''*  without  the  slightest  notion  that 
when  first  used  they  were  not  meant  seriously. 
With  Ovid,  on  the  otlier  hand,  you  will  more  prob- 
ably feel  that,  while  each  of  his  tales  is  familiar 
yet  perennially  fresh,  the  copious  words  in  which 
he  tells  them  have  nothing  like  so  often  lingered 
in  traditional  memory.  Admirably  feUcitous,  at 
least,  they  have  proved  less  enduringly  salient. 
Only  one  phrase  of  his  instantly  comes  to  mind 
completely  apart  from  its  context.  When  Apollo 
hesitantly  allows  Phaethon  to  take  his  place  as 
driver  of  the  Sim,  he  warns  him  against  the 
dangers  of  going  too  high  and  thus  getting  cre- 
mated, and  of  going  too  low  and  thus  getting 
smashed;  and  utters  the  prudent  counsel  "Medio 
tutissimus  ibis."'  ("You  will  go  safest  in  the  mid- 
dle.*') The  wisdom  of  this  advice  has  proved 
separately  enduring.  So,  no  doubt,  have  other 
bits  of  Ovid:  "Conscia  mens  recti,"*  for  exam- 
ple, which  means  "a  clear  conscience,"  and  is 
usually  misquoted  "Mens  conscia  recti";  or 
"Tacitisque  senescimus  annis,"»  which  means 
"we  grow  old  in  the  silent  years,"  a  pretty  way  of 
saying  "without  knowing  it."     But  in  the  poems 

» iEn..  VI.  1«8.  « Cf.  p.  «5.  »  Met,  D.  1S7, 

•  Fart.,  IV,  31L  » F«at.,  VI,  771, 
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of  Ovid  such  more  or  less  familiar  expressions  are 
far  less  obvious  than  the  familiarity  of  the  stories 
where  they  occur. 

As  a  light  story-teller,  indeed,  Ovid  is  unsur- 
passed. Those  who  know  their  languages  best 
often  liken  his  temper  to  that  of  Ariosto,  which  is 
most  nearly  approached  in  English  by  the  com- 
paratively ponderous  and  acrid  Don  Juan^  of 
Byron.  The  Fasti,  or  Holidays,  which  came 
later  than  the  Metamorphoses,  has  been  less 
popular;  written  in  elegiacs,  it  is  a  calendar  of 
Roman  festivals,  arranged  month  by  month  and 
celebrating  with  occasional  narratives  these  fre- 
quent incidents  of  the  Roman  year,  which  were 
something  like  the  Saints'  Days  of  our  ances- 
tral Church.  Without  the  Metamorphoses,  the 
Fasti,  only  half  of  which  has  been  preserved, 
might  hardly  have  lasted  very  long;  those  who 
have  read  it,  however,  do  not  grudge  their  time. 
A  cursory  but  adequate  summary  of  both  poems 
may  be  foimd  in  Church's  little  monograph  on 
Ovid.*  To  get  any  fair  impression  of  why  these 
innumerable  retellings  of  Greek  l^^d  in  the 
prettily  and  fantastically  modernised  terms  of 
Augustan  Rome  have  stayed  alive  through  almost 
two  thousand  years,  you  must  read  them,  at  least 
here  and  there,  as  they  were  written.  This  was 
the  highest  form  of  contemporary  poetry  when 
our  Christian  Era  began. 

The  later  works  of  Ovid  concern  his  exile  from 
Rome.     In  various  ways  his  elegiac  letters — ^Ihe 

*  Incidentally,  as  Bjrron  rhymes  Don  Juan  with  true  on$  and  nsv  mm; 
those  learned  moderns  clearly  err  who  pronounce  this  title  "Whia***  afltf 
the  Spanish  fashion. 

*  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers:  1876. 
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and  the  Letters  from  the  Pontus — are 
memorable;  they  contain  many  passages  which 
imply  the  histoiy  of  his  time,  and  many  others 
which  express  his  haplessly  miheroic  yet  not  un- 
amiable  i^.  The  last  lines  of  the  last  letter  from 
the  Pontus^  go  far  to  summarise  his  lamentations 
through  eight  despairing  years: 

Omnia  perdididimus':  tantummodo  vita  rdicta  est* 
Pnebeat  ut  sensum  materiamque  malL 

Quid  juvat  eztinctos  femim  demittere  in  artua? 
Non  habet  in  nobb  jam  nova  plaga  locum. 

(I  have  lost*  everything:  nothing  but  life  is  left  me. 

So  that  mind  and  body  stiU  may  feel  their  woe. 
Why  plunge  the  sword  again  into  veins  that  are  diy 
with  bleeding  ? 
There  is  no  spot  in  me  where  a  wound  can  now 
be  new.) 

By  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  these  prolonged 
though  by  no  means  unreasonable  laments  could 
hardly  have  given  Ovid  more  traditional  impor- 
tance than  he  would  have  if  he  had  written  only 
the  naughty  elegiacs  of  his  gay  and  fashionable 
youth.  The  beginning  of  his  work  and  the  end 
may  never  be  neglected  by  those  who  would  study 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
What  makes  him  enduring,  however,  and  almost 
if  not  quite  great,  is  the  exhaustless  animation  with 
which  he  retold  for  his  own  times  and  thus  for  all 
futiu^  time  the  pretty  mythologic  tales  already 
immemorially  antique  when  he  told  them. 

1  Ep.  ex  Ponto:  IV.  XVI.  49>5S. 

*  Latin  litermry  idiom  allowed  the  plural  for  the  MwgwUy  in  the  fint  per- 
aooy  mudi  as  English  now  requires  it  in  the  second. 
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XI 

LIVY 

Virgil  and  Horace  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  so  do  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tins.  Ovid,  who  wrote  mostly  in  the  second  half 
of  the  reign,  has  carried  us  beyond  the  end  of  it, 
and  also  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Century  when  it 
began;  as  he  was  past  forty  years  old,  however, 
when  our  chronology  shifts  we  may  fairly  call 
him  a  man  of  the  First  Century  before  Christ. 
This  is  even  more  the  case  with  Livy,  the  only 
important  writer  of  Augustan  prose.  Though  he 
died  within  a  year  or  so  of  Ovid,  he  was  hardly 
ten  years  yoimger  than  Virgil,  and  he  was  bu^ 
with  his  colossal  work  from  long  before  the  iEneid 
was  published  until  well  after  the  Tristia  drifted 
moaning  back  from  the  Pontus.  No  other  con- 
siderable Augustan  writer  could  remember  both 
the  death  of  Csesar  and  the  accession  of  Tiberius. 
To  find  another  example  of  memorable  work  con- 
temporary at  once  with  the  rise  and  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  period  where  it  belongs  we  must  wait 
for  sixteen  hundred  years.  In  this  respect,  the 
relation  of  Livy  to  Augustan  literature  resembles 
that  of  Shakspere,  contemporary  alike  with  Mar- 
lowe and  with  John  Webster,  to  the  Elizabethan 
drama. 

Livy,  to  be  sure,  was  nowise  Shaksperean  in 
range,  in  imagination,  or  in  creative  power.  In 
two  ways,  however,  his  huge  history — of  which  dur- 
ing some  forty  years  he  produced  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  consecutive  Books — dis- 
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tantly  resembles  the  historical  plays  of  Shak- 
spere:  it  put  hitherto  more  or  less  dry  records  into 
a  form  so  acceptable  that  though  by  no  means  au- 
thoritative it  became  and  has  remained  a  perma- 
nent source  of  historical  tradition;  and  the  senti- 
ment of  it  throughout  is  contagiously  patriotic. 
Ab  Urbe  Condita  Libri  (Books  from  the  Found- 
ing of  the  City)  is  the  title  now  given  it.  Be- 
ginning with  a  compact  but  fluent  summaiy  of 
events  and  sovereigns  from  the  time  of  iEneas  to 
that  of  Numitor,  Amulius,  and  Rhea  Sylvia,  it 
gets  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  First  Book  to  the 
twins,  Romulus  and  Remus,  brought  forth  by  this 
legendary  Vestal,  and  to  the  wolf  who  suckled 
them.  From  this  point  it  proceeds,  or  rather  it 
proceeded,  with  the  story  of  Rome  until  the  death 
of  Drusus,  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  and  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  in  the  year  9  Before 
Christ.  Livy  is  thought  to  have  had  in  view 
eight  more  Books,  bringing  the  whole  number  to  a 
complete  hundred  and  fifty,  and  carrying  the  story 
of  Rome  to  the  death  of  Augustus.  If  so,  he  died, 
past  seventy-five  years  old,  a  little  prematurely. 
Since  this  regrettable  event,  besides,  more  than 
a  hundred  of  the  Books  he  actually  produced  have 
been  lost.  What  we  now  possess  are  only  two 
fragments  of  the  whole,  the  first  ten  Books,  and 
a  group  of  twenty-five  others,  beginning  with  the 
Twenty-first  and  ending  with  the  Forty-fifth. 
Apart  from  these,  we  know  him  only  from  compact 
summaries  of  the  lost  Books  made  while  they  were 
still  intact.  The  first  ten  Books  carry  the  story 
of  Rome  from  the  legendary  period  of  Romulus 
to  the  year  293,  when  Rome  was  beginning  to 
master  all  the  neighbouring  Italian  regions.    The 
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twenty-first  Book  begins  with  the  year  218,  when 
Hannibal  was  sweeping  on  to  Italy;  the  thirtieth 
Book  ends  with  201,  when  the  triumph  of  Scipio 
concluded  the  Second  Punic  War;  the  remaining 
fifteen  Books  cover  about  thirty-five  years,  to  the 
year  167,  when  Roman  power  had  begun  to  ex- 
tend in  every  direction — to  Spain,  to  Gaul,  to 
Syria,  and  to  Macedon,  for  example.  By  that 
time,  Plautus  was  dead  and  the  work  of  Teraioe 
was  beginnmg. 

The  very  mention  of  these  names  may  renund 
us  of  how  much  the  loss  of  Livy's  later  Books,  and 
almost  a  full  hundred  of  them,  may  mean.  Livy 
himself  was  a  gentleman  of  Padua,  bom  in  the 
year  59,  who  came  to  Rome  like  Virgil  full  of  such 
patriotic  feeling  as  was  more  fervent  among  the 
newly  constituted  citizens  of  the  Northern  prov- 
inces than  it  then  remained  at  the  heart  of  the  Em- 
pire. He  began  to  write  his  history  almost  at 
the  time  when  the  sovereignty  of  Augustus  was 
finally  established.  He  kept  on  throughout  the 
reign,  of  more  than  forty  years.  As  his  compact 
but  fluent  Preface  indicates,  his  notions  of  his- 
tory were  by  no  means  like  those  now  prevalent. 
He  regarded  its  function  as  chiefly  moral.  ''This 
is  the  great  advantage,"  writes  his  leburely  Eng- 
lish translator,  ''to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
history;  indeed  the  only  one  which  can  make  it 
answer  any  profitable  and  salutary  purpose:  for, 
being  abimdantly  furnished  with  clear  and  dis- 
tinct examples  of  every  kind  of  conduct,  we  may 
select  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  state  to  whidi  we 
belong,  such  as  are  worthy  of  imitation;  and  care- 
fully noting  such  as  being  dishonourable  in  their 
principles  are  equally  so  in  their  effects,  learn  to 
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avoid  them/'^  With  this  edi^jdng  puipose/  he 
was  by  no  means  careful  in  scrutinising  the  au- 
thorities on  which  he  happened  to  light.  So,  his 
first  ten  Books,  particularly  the  first  of  all,  which 
deals  with  the  Seven  Kings,  are  of  little  historical 
as  distinguished  from  traditional  value.  When 
he  tells  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  to  be  sure,  he 
relies  mostly  on  Polybius,  a  careful  and  intelli- 
gent Greek  writer  who  was  bom  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  war  ended,  and  personally  knew  the  sur- 
viving Roman  heroes  of  it.*  Here  livy  is  conse- 
quently more  nearly  trustworthy;  but  we  must 
remember,  at  the  same  time,  that  even  here  he  is 
writing  about  events  which  occurred  more  than  a 
century  before  he  came  into  the  world.  When, 
somewhere  about  his  seventieth  Book,  he  came  to 
the  Social  War,  and  then  to  the  conflicts  between 
Marius  and  Sylla,  he  was  on  firmer  ground;  for 
he  was  old  enough  to  have  known  old  men  who 
could  remember  the  times  he  dealt  with.  And  his 
last  thirty  or  thirty-five  Books  concerned  matters 
within  his  own  memory.  He  was  fifty  years  old 
at  the  point  where  his  history  stopped.  Not  a 
line  survives  to  show  us  how  he  could  set  forth 
affairs  concerning  which  he  was  himself  an  in- 
creasingly contemporary  authority. 

It  has  often  been  supposed,  accordingly,  that 
if  his  later  Books  should  ever  be  recovered  they 
would  flood  with  light  nooks  and  comers  of  the 

^Tt.  George  Baker  (FhiUddphia,  1828):  I,  8.  The  orisiiial  ia  far  lew 
diffiife:  Hoc  illud  est  pnedpue  in  oognitione  rerum  talubre  ac  frtigifentm* 
omnia  te  exempli  documenta  in  illuftri  posita  monmnenta  intueri;  inde  tibi 
tiMBqne  reipublicc  quod  imitere  capias,  inde  foedum  inoeptu*  fosdom  exitn 
quodTites. 

'  There  is  an  admirably  spirited  Sixteenth  Century  translation  of  P(h 
lyfatns  by  James  Hampton.  The  most  recent  translation,  Shuddmrgh's, 
tbou^  more  accurate^  is  nowhere  near  so  readable. 
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First  Century  which  without  them  remain  ob- 
scure. Perhaps  they  would.  More^  probably, 
however,  they  might  disappoint  us.  His  nioial 
view  of  history  was  generally  accepted  by  his 
contemporaries,  who  were  apt  to  class  history  with 
oratory,  as  a  kind  of  literature  whose  prime  pur- 
pose was  to  influence  conduct.  And  his  general 
opinion  of  his  own  times  is  implied  in  the  passage 
of  his  Preface  immediately  following  that  on 
which  we  have  just  touched:^  "Now,  either  par- 
tiality to  the  subject  of  my  intended  work  mis- 
leads me,  or  there  was  never  any  state  either 
greater,  or  of  purer  morals,  or  richer  in  good 
examples,  than  this  of  Rome;  nor  was  there  ever 
any  city  into  which  avarice  and  luxury  made  their 
entrance  so  late,  or  where  poverty  and  frugality 
were  so  highly  and  so  long  held  in  honour;  men 
contracting  their  desires  in  proportion  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  circumstances.  Of  late  years, 
indeed,  opulence  has  introduced  a  greediness  for 
gain,  and  the  boundless  variety  of  dissolute 
pleasures  has  created,  in  many,  a  passion  for  ruin- 
ing themselves,  and  all  around  them.  But  let  us, 
in  the  first  stage  at  least  of  this  undertaking,  avoid 
gloomy  reflections,  which,  when  perhaps  unavoid- 
able, will  not,  even  then,  be  agreeable."  He  had 
a  deep  sense  of  the  past  grandeur  of  Rome,  of  the 
fundamental  unity  of  Roman  history,  and  of  the 

^  Tr.  Baker,  I,  9-4.  Here  is  the  original:  Cetenim  aut  me  amor  iwfotii 
suscepti  fallit,  aut  nulla  unquam  respublica  nee  major  nee  mictior  nee 
bonis  exemplis  ditior  f uit,  nee  in  quam  civitatem  tarn  sere  avaritia  liuntriaqiie 
immigraverint,  nee  ubi  tantus  ac  tarn  diu  paupertati  ac  parnmoois  honoa 
fuerit:  adeo  quanto  renim  minus,  tanto  minus  cupiditatis  erat.  Nuper 
divide  avaritiam  et  abundantes  voluptates  desiderium  per  Imam  atqne 
libidinem  pereundi  perdendique  omnia  invexere.  Sed  quereUa^  lie  tnm 
quidem  grate  future,  cum  foraitan  neoeasarie  enmt*  ab  initio  oerUs  tanta 
ordiends  rei  absinL 
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superb  ideal  of  Roman  Empire.  This  did  not 
blmd  him  to  decadent  aspects  of  the  period  when 
he  b^^an  as  the  prose  rival  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  ended  as  that  of  Ovid.  As  a  moralist,  there- 
fore, he  might  have  been  the  original  of  a  fragment 
of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  (rften  quoted 
the  context  which  would  distort  the  portrait: 

Laudator  tempcuns  acti, 
Se  pueio»  castigator  oenaorqiie  minonuiL^ 

(A  piaiaer  of  old  times  when  lie  was  yomig; 
A  scathing  critic  of    ~         ' 


Thus,  although  by  no  means  disposed  to  prodaim 
all  right  with  the  world,  he  was  doubly  acceptable 
to  Augustus,  who  at  once  desired  to  emphaase 
the  colossal  unity  of  the  Roman  State  from  the 
very  beginning  and  in  spite  of  personal  aberra- 
tions appears  sincerely  to  have  willed  that  Roman 
character  and  conduct  might  be  restored  to  some- 
thing like  the  traditional  austerity  of  the  past. 
So  Livy,  in  his  own  day,  set  forUi  what  people 
generally  assumed  that  history  ought  to  be;  and 
there  was  never  a  period  when  people  were  more 
profoundly  disposed  to  think  what  ought  to  be 
preferable  to  hard  and  ugly  fact.  Except  inciden- 
tally, therefore,  his  accoimt  of  his  own  times  may 
have  been  rather  moralised  than  authoritative. 

His  traditional  eminence  is  nevertheless  de- 
served. He  was  not  only  the  single  writer  of  Au- 
gustan prose  who  could  claim  anything  like  such 
distinction  as  that  of  his  contemporary  poets, 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  He  was  a  great  master 
of  narrative,  too,  a  story-teller  remarkable  for  the 
skill  with  which  he  told  his  stories.    He  was  a  mas- 

>  Horace:  An  Poetica:  178-174. 
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ter  of  literary  oratory,  as  well;  the  speeches  which 
occur  throughout  his  work,  though  now  variously 
old-fashioned,  were  originiJly  among  the  passages 
most  genuinely  admired.  More  signally  still,  he 
was  accepted  by  his  own  times,  and  indeed  almost 
until  ours,  as  the  standard  authority  on  Roman 
history;  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  Bq>ublic» 
through  the  centuries  of  European  Uterature,  has 
been  based  on  what  Livy  wrote  about  it«  And 
what  Rome  thought  of  him  when  he  had  hardly 
faded  from  living  memory  is  best  told  in  the  words 
of  Quintilian,  the  most  eminent  critic  of  literature 
under  the  Flavian  emperors.  Admitting  Homer 
the  first  of  poets,  Quintilian  asserts  Virgil  to  be 
the  second,  and  nearer  the  first  than  the  third.^ 
In  elegiacs,  he  proceeds,  Latin  has  rivalled  Greek:* 
of  this  form  he  holds  Tibullus  the  chief  master, 
but  he  admits  that  some  prefer  Propertius;  Ovid 
he  finds  too  lewd,  and  Gallus  too  harsh.  Satire^ 
he  says  is  wholly  Roman;  and  the  best  satirist  is 
not  Ludlius  but  Horace.^  ''In  history,  too/'  he 
goes  on  a  Uttle  later,*  ''I  would  hardly  yield  to  the 
Greeks,  nor  fear  to  compare  Sallust  with  Thu- 
cydides.  And  Herodotus  will  not  object  if  we  call 
Titus  Livius  his  equal  for  matchless  doquence,  not 
only  in  wonderful^  pleasant  and  excellently  hon- 

■Qdntilimn:   lort.  Orator.  X.  1.  M:  Secmidiif  eft  Viigifiiii  •  .  .  prapior 
umen  primo  qiutm  tertio. 

'  Md^  08:  ElegiA  quoque  Gmoot  provocamiis. 

'  Ihid,:  Satira  quidem  tota  nostra  eiL 

'  Ibid,.  M.    Multo  est  tersior  ae  pums  ma^  Horatiiii^  et  ad  notaadoa 
hominum  mores  pnedpuus. 

*  Ibid,,  101.  *'At  Don  historia  cesserim  Qrmaa,  nee  oppooeie  Tlnicj&fi 
Salliistium  verear.  Neque  indignetur  sibi  Herodotus  squari  Titom  liThnv 
cum  in  narrando  mirg  jucunditatis  Harismmique  candoris  tarn  in  concjoajbwb 
supra  quam  enarrari  potest  doquentem:  ita  quK  dicnntar  omnia  com  nbas 
tum  personis  acoommodata  sunt.  Affectus  quidem»  pneeipiie  eoa  qioi 
lit  Darcissime  dicam.  nmmi%  histoffioonun  oommendavit  maais.' 
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est  narrative  but  also  in  speeches.  Everything  he 
says  b  thoroughly  adapted  both  to  his  subjects 
and  to  his  characters.  No  historian,  in  short,  has 
ever  more  appealed  to  sympathies,  particularly  of 
the  best  kind/' 

Like  Ovid,  livy  outlived  Augustus  and  the  Cen* 
tuiy  when  Roman  Empire  was  finally  established. 
Even  more  distinctly  than  Ovid,  too,  he  was  a 
man  of  that  epoch.  At  the  time  of  the  Christian 
Era  Ovid  was  not  yet  forty-five  years  old,  and  livy 
was  almost  sixty.  They  were  the  only  important 
writers  then  surviving  from  the  Centuiy  which 
had  also  added  to  the  traditions  of  European  litera- 
ture the  names  of  Cicero,  of  Caesar,  of  Lucretius, 
of  Catullus,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Horace.  When  the 
Century  began,  enduring  Latin  literature  hardly 
existed.  When  it  ended,  the  greatest  works  of 
Latin  literature  had  been  produced.  Tradition 
has  been  right  in  placing  there  the  Golden  Age  of 
Rome. 


CHAPTER  m 

THE  FmST  CENTURY  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN 

ERA 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

At  the  date  conventionally  assigned  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  name  Csesar  was  that  of  a  family 
which  had  produced  two  dominantly  great  men: 
Julius,  already  forty-four  years  dead,  who  had 
virtually  established  imperial  sovereignty  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Republic;  and  his  nephew  Augustus^ 
who  for  some  thirty  years  had  actually  exercised 
increasingly  acknowledged  imperial  sovereignty 
throughout  the  dominions  of  Rome.  The  change 
which  had  come  over  the  name  Csesar  a  hundred 
years  later  is  the  chief  historical  tradition  left  us 
by  the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  From 
a  family  name  it  had  develop^  into  an  imperial 
title;  and  though  the  first  twelve  men  who  bore 
it  may  not  yet  have  been  set  apart,  as  they  were 
later,  in  a  distinct  group,  we  may  confidently  de- 
scribe the  Century,  for  our  purposes,  as  that  of  the 
Twelve  Caesars. 

No  other  tradition  of  it,  through  time  then  to 
come,  gathers  quite  so  portentous  as  this.  The 
names  of  the  Csesars  have  never  been  forgotten; 
even  though  we  can  hardly  know  what  manner  of 
human  beings  they  really  were,  there  have  coUeeted 
about  each  of  their  names  more  or  less  distinct  cfaar- 
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acteristics  which  nothing  can  ever  quite  dispel; 
and  their  portrait  busts,  calm  now  as  if  their  lives 
had  been,  have  kept  their  very  features  familiar. 
They  were  men,  of  course j  but  men  whom  the 
course  of  history  had  placed  in  something  more 
like  superhuman  power  than  had  ever  before 
tempted  European  humanity.  Tradition  is  prob- 
ably right  in  attributing  to  them  as  a  group  un- 
speakable crimes  and  excesses.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  their  position  was  one  which  justified  their 
own  times  in  paying  to  them  even  when  aUve  hon- 
ours which  by  the  year  100  had  become  hardly 
distinguishable  from  those  paid  by  antiquity  to  its 
ancestral  gods.  Once  dead,  they  became  deities. 
Strange  as  this  may  seem  now,  something  very 
like  it  is  true  at  this  moment  of  the  Japanese  em- 
perors; and  to  come  nearer  home,  there  is  more 
than  a  trace  of  it  in  such  American  moods  as  in- 
sist that  our  Revolutionary  demagogues  were 
pure  of  heart  or  that  we  must  all  ritually  celebrate 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Whatever  else,  the  Ccesars 
incarnated  the  imperial  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

Even  though  the  Twelve  Caesars  are  thus  half- 
legendary,  the  legends  of  them  are  based  on  re- 
corded fact.  When  Julius  Csesar  was  murdered 
there  was  no  constitution  for  the  new  form  of 
government  in  which  he  had  become  practically 
sovereign.  The  natural  tendency  of  personal 
sovereignty  has  always  been  hereditary.  Caesar 
had  no  legitimate  son,  and  the  paternity  of  Caesa- 
rion,  who  was  probably  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  was 
not  undisputed.  When  Octavian,  whose  mother 
was  a  sister  of  Caesar,  conquered  Egypt,  he  was 
nevertheless  prudent  enough  to  have  Caesarion, 
technically  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  put  to  death. 
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So  his  final  mastery  of  what  ah'eady  was  virtually 
an  imperial  throne  had  some  colour  of  dynastic 
right.  If  his  forty  years  of  sovereignty  as  Augus- 
tus had  been  domestically  fortunate  he  might  then 
have  established  hereditary  succession.  His  only 
legitimate  child,  however,  was  a  daughter,  Julia, 
whose  conduct  was  far  other  than  matronly.  Mar- 
cellus,  her  first  husband,  a  nephew  of  Augustus 
and  formally  adopted  by  the  emperor,  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  has  been  remembered  mostly 
by  reason  of  the  beautiful  lines  in  which  '^rgil 
mourns  his  fate.^  Julia's  two  sons  by  another 
husband,  Agrippa,  died  as  children.  After  certain 
other  bereavements,  Augustus  adopted  as  his  heir 
Tiberius,  son  of  his  empress  Livia  by  her  first 
husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero. 

When  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  ac- 
cordingly, the  imperial  inheritance  of  the  Caesars 
passed  to  a  male  line  of  the  great  Claudian  family, 
noble  and  traditionally  unpopular  since  before 
those  remote  times  when  a  legendary  Appius 
Claudius  was  heroically  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
possess  the  hapless  maiden  Virginia.*  Concerning 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  record  and  tradition  dis- 
agree. There  is  no  question  that  for  many  yean 
he  seemingly  tried  both  to  govern  and  to  bdiave 
well,  that  the  tendency  of  government  was  benefi- 
cent in  the  provinces  but  tyrannical  at  Rome,  that 
at  one  time  he  was  extremely  influenced  by  a 
favourite  minister  named  Sejanus,  ultimately  over* 
thrown  and  put  to  death,  or  that  in  old  age  he  re- 
tired to  the  island  of  Capri.  There,  hidden  from 
general  view  in  a  vast  palace,  of  which  grim  tea- 

1  Mn„  VI,  800-886. 

*Tbe  story  is  famQiAr  in  Macsnlaj's  Ltys  ol  Aacieal  Bone. 
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ditions  haunt  the  lovely  r^on  to  this  day,  he  is 
to  have  abandoned  himself,  when  past  the  age  of 
seventy,  to  unspeakable  excesses  both  sensuous 
and  cruel.  Rumour  said,  when  he  died  there,  that 
he  had  consequently  been  smothered  by  treacher- 
ous attendants.  Under  him  the  Crucifixion  had 
occurred  unremarked,  in  a  rather  remote  province. 

Like  Julius  and  Augustus  before  him,  Tiberius 
left  no  son.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
nephew,  a  man  of  about  twenty-five,  in  childhood 
nicknamed  Caligula,  or  **  Little  Boots,''  whose 
mother,  Agrippina,  was  a  granddaughter  of  the 
great  Augustus.  Caligula,  who  reigned  only  four 
years,  probably  became  mad;  at  all  events  he 
soon  conducted  himself  so  recklessly  and  abomi- 
nably that  nobody  pretended  to  regret  his  murder 
by  his  own  guards  in  a  subterranean  corridor  of  his 
palace  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  As  he,  too,  was  child- 
less, there  was  a  moment,  but  Uttle  more,  when 
the  succession  was  in  doubt. 

The  story  goes  that  some  soldiers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  to  explore  and  perhaps  loot 
the  palace,  foimd  a  terrified  elderly  unde  of  Caligula 
trying  to  hide  in  a  remote  room.  They  dragged  him 
out;  and  instead  of  killing  him  on  the  spot,  as  he 
fully  expected,  they  hailed  him  Emperor.  Thus 
Claudius  became  for  thirteen  years  lord  of  all. 
Though  given  to  scholarship,  he  is  thought  to  have 
been  stupid ;  he  was  clumsily  awkward ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  be^i  good-natured  and  on  the  whole  more 
nearly  respectable  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Maritally,  however,  he  was  an  object  of  ridicule. 
The  reported  conduct  of  his  wife,  the  Empress  Mes- 
salina,  has  made  her  rightly  or  wrongly  the  classi- 
cal European  type  of  what  a  so verdgn  woman  ought 
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not  to  be.  At  last  she  outdid  even  herself,  by 
publicly  going  through  the  form  of  marriage  with 
one  of  her  lovers.  This  led  at  once  to  her  own 
end  and  ultimately  to  the  exclusion  from  the  suc- 
cession of  her  son  Britannicus,  whose  paternity 
she  had  attributed  to  the  Emperor.  Soon  after 
bereaving  himself  of  Messalina,  Claudius  married 
his  niece,  the  yoimger  Agrippina,  a  sister  of  Ca- 
ligula and  a  niece  of  the  younger  Julia,  whose 
friendship  had  cost  Ovid  so  dear.  By  a  previous 
husband,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Agrippina  had 
a  son,  whom  she  persuaded  the  clumsy  Emperor 
to  adopt  as  heir  under  the  Claudian  name  of 
Nero,  and  whose  edacation  was  placed  consider- 
ably in  the  charge  of  the  celebrated  philosopher 
Seneca.  Having  thus  fulfilled  her  notions  of 
maternal  duty,  she  foimd  less  allurement  in 
conjugal;  she  was  believed  to  have  ordered 
the  dish  of  mushrooms  on  which  the  sexagenarian 
Claudius  abundantly  feasted,  ^'and  thereafter  ate 
no  more."^ 

So,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  54, 
Nero  became  the  sixth  of  the  Twelve  Csesars. 
His  reign  of  fourteen  years  has  never  been  for- 
gotten by  tradition.  It  began  with  renewed 
Augustan  promise;  it  ended  with  excesses  which 
paled  those  of  Caligula  or  Messalina.  Through 
his  mother,  his  grandmother,  and  his  great-grand- 
mother— the  two  Agrippinas  and  Julia — he  was 
great-great-grandson  of  Augustus,  nephew  of 
Julius  Caesar.  His  title,  therefore,  had  some 
faint  colour  of  legitimacy,  which  was  permanently 
to  disappear  with  him.  His  good  b^^innings 
have  not  been  traditionally  remembered.    Truly 

>  See  Juvenal  V,  146-148. 
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or  not  he  has  remained,  ahnost  from  his  own  time, 
the  arch-type  in  European  history  of  arbitrary, 
monstrous,  and  fantastic  tyranny.  Though  the 
empire  magnificently  persisted,  both  property 
and  life  were  worthless  anywhere  near  the  Em- 
peror. Among  his  victims  were  thought  to  be  both 
Britannicus,  the  disinherited  son  of  Claudius,  and 
his  own  beautiful  mother,  Agrippina,  with  whom 
scandal  accused  him  of  incest.  Among  them 
were  certainly  Seneca  and  Lucan,  who  were  proba- 
bly concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  him.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  supposed  himself  a  poet,  an 
actor,  and  a  singer,  of  genius;  or  that  he  conse- 
quently appeared  on  the  public  stage,  in  his  time 
as  disreputable  as  it  has  ever  been  anywhere. 
Legend  has  associated  this  propensity  with  the 
most  widely  remembered  episode  in  his  career. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  to  build  a  palace,  the 
Golden  House,  which  should  surpass  in  scale 
and  magnificence  anything  previously  known,  and 
of  which  a  central  feature  should  be  a  colossal 
statue  of  himself.  The  name  of  this  effigy,  by 
the  way,  survives  in  that  of  the  Coliseum,  built 
a  Uttle  later  on  the  site  of  his  pleasure  grounds. 
The  closely  built  city  of  Rome  presented  ob- 
stacles to  his  plans.  An  unprecedented  fire  there- 
upon cleared  it  from  his  way;  and  a  report  arose 
that  while  Rome  was  burning  he  looked  on  as  if 
the  spectacle  had  been  arranged  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  entertained  those  about  him  by  sing- 
ing verses  of  his  own  about  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
This  rumour  naturally  gave  rise  to  another  that 
the  city  had  been  set  on  fire  by  his  orders.  Even 
he  found  the  suspicion  inconvenient.  He  there- 
fore seized  the  occasion  publicly  to  throw  the  blame 
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on  the  new,  obscure,  and  unpopular  sect  of  Chris- 
tians. With  various  refinements  of  torture  many 
of  them  were  put  to  death ;  some,  fastened  on  poles 
and  drenched  with  oil,  were  burned  alive  at  night 
in  his  gardens,  and  are  called  the  Living  Torches 
of  Nero;  and  to  this  persecution  are  traditionally 
assigned  the  crucifixion  head-downward  of  St. 
Peter,  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  beheading 
of  St.  Paul.  It  all  came  to  an  end  when  Nero  was 
little  more  than  thirty  years  old.  Movements 
against  him  occurred  in  the  army, — ^in  Spain,  in 
Gaul,  and  in  Germany;  his  imperial  guards  at 
Rome  proved  treasonable;  he  was  denounced  as  a 
public  enemy;  and  as  the  story  runs,  he  tried  to 
escape  almost  alone,  and  being  pursued  took  his 
own  life,  with  the  words:  ^'Qualis  artifex  pereo!** 
("What  an  artist  I  am  who  die!'')  This  oc- 
curred in  the  year  68,  after  he  had  reigned  sonde 
fourteen  years.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Csssars 
who  could  make  any  pretension  to  dynastic  suc- 
cession from  Julius.  The  legitimate  dynasty,  if 
one  may  venture  to  call  it  so,  consists  of  Jidius, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.^ 
So  far  as  sovereignty  goes,  the  next  year  and  a 
half  were  a  nightmare  of  recurrent  revolution. 
Before  Nero's  death,  an  old,  austere  man  named 
Galba,  governor  of  a  Spanish  province,  had  been 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army  and  others;  he 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  was  recognised  as  emperor 
for  some  six  months,  and  was  finally  dragged  from 
his  litter  in  the  Forum  and  there  murdered  by  his 
own  guards.  They  had  already  prochdmed  m  his 
place  Otho,  a  fashionable  courtier  of  Nero,  and 

iThe  popular  novel  Quo  Vadis,  traoalated  from  the  FolMii,  ghrei  m 
briniant  picture  of  Neronio  Rome. 
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therefore — ^though  of  easy  morals — ^much  more 
popular  than  the  grave  and  seemingly  penurious 
old  usurper  whom  he  had  for  a  while  pretended  to 
support.  His  reign  lasted  less  than  three  months. 
Vitellius,  a  fat  general,  had  already  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  troops  in  Germany,  and 
was  marching  towards  Rome.  Otho  went  out  to 
meet  him,  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  thereupon 
killed  himself,  with  something  like  antique  Roman 
dignity.  So,  by  the  middle  of  July,  69,  Vitellius 
was  recognised  as  emperor  at  the  capital.  Already, 
however,  another  emperor,  Vespasian,  had  been 
proclaimed  in  the  East,  where  with  his  son  Titus 
he  had  been  conducting  vigorous  campaigns  agwist 
the  rebeUious  Jews.  The  armies  of  his  adherents 
proceeded  to  attack  and  to  capture  Rome,  thus 
exposed  to  horrors  unknown  there  since  the  time 
of  SyUa.  Vitellius,  not  aUowed  to  abdicate,  was 
seized  and  beaten  to  death.  And  before  the  end 
of  69  Vespasian  was  recognised  as  the  successor 
of  the  Caesars. 

The  last  thirty  years  of  the  Century  recapit- 
ulated its  earlier  story.  Vespasian,  about  sixty 
years  of  age  at  his  accession,  was  a  successful 
soldier  who  owed  his  rise  not  to  distinguished 
origin,  but  to  work  and  skill.  He  had  two  sons, 
Titus  and  Domitian,  already  mature  men,  and 
highly  trained.  Titus,  left  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Palestine,  captured  Jerusalem  and  de- 
stroyed the  lately  rebuilt  Temple.  He  presently 
returned  to  Rome,  and  in  company  with  his  now 
imperial  father  celebrated  the  triumph  commem- 
orated by  the  arch  of  which  the  ruin  in  the  Forum 
stiU  bears  his  name;  everybody  knows  the  sculp- 
tured relief  within  it,  where  victorious  Romans 
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carry  on  their  shoulders  the  sacred  seven-branched 
candlestick  of  the  Jews.  Domitian,  a  man  of  less 
mihtary  experience  but  more  accomplishment,  was 
given  high  civil  office.  Something  like  general 
peace  ensued  for  a  while.  Titus,  the  elder  son  of 
the  Emperor,  was  the  more  closely  associated  with 
him  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign.  So  the  ac- 
cession of  Titus  when  Vespasian  died  made  little 
change  in  the  government,  except  that  as  emperor 
Titus  appears  to  have  been  unexpectedly  mag- 
nanimous. A  new  dynasty  had  begun,  called 
from  their  hitherto  obscure  family  name  the 
Flavian.  Rome  breathed  more  freely.  As  had 
been  the  case  earlier,  however,  this  respite  was 
not  to  persist.  Titus  reigned  only  two  years — 
duiing  which,  to  be  sure,  at  least  two  memorable 
events  occurred:  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  were  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius; and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre — the  Coli- 
seum— was  opened  for  public  games  on  the  nte 
of  the  gardens  of  Nero.  The  premature  death  of 
Titus  was  attributed  by  scandal  to  the  designs  of 
his  brother  Domitian.  Though  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  charge,  the  career  of  Domitian  as  emperor 
tended  to  give  it  colour.  He  was  luxurious,  cnid, 
and  suspicious;  and  in  the  fifteen  years  of  his 
reign  he  managed  to  win  a  traditional  reputation 
comparable  for  tyranny,  sensuousness,  and  mur- 
der with  those  of  Nero  and  of  Caligula,  like 
them,  he  met  a  violent  end;  he  was  assassinated 
in  the  year  96  by  one  of  his  household.  Thus 
the  short-lived  Flavitin  dynasty  followed  from 
life  into  record  the  Julian  or  Augustan. 

Before  the  Century  ended,  the  two  years*  r^gn 
of  Nerva,  an  old  Senator  elected  soverdgn  l^  his 
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colleagues,  had  occurred;  and  he  had  been  peace- 
ably succeeded  by  his  adopted  heir  Trajan.  The 
reign  of  Trajan,  however,  more  properly  belongs 
to  the  Second  Centuiy  than  to  the  First;  and  that 
of  Nerva  groups  itself  rather  with  those  which 
followed  than  with  those  at  which  we  have 
glanced.  In  historical  tradition,  the  First  Cen- 
tury is  beyond  question  that  of  the  Twelve 
Cffisars.  It  found  Julius^  to  be  sure,  already  a 
tradition,  and  Augustus  already  sovereign  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  To  their  dynastic  names 
it  added  those  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero;  to  this  group  it  added  ^e  usurping  names 
of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius;  and  the  nine  were 
made  twelye  by  the  usurping  Flavian  dynasty, 
Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian.  By  the  year 
100  they  were  all,  -personaUy  and  dynastically, 
things  of  the  past.  Ensuing  time  has  grouped 
them  together,  the  most  tremendous  company  of 
sovereigns  in  aU  our  traditional  record.  Evil 
men  they  are  held  on  the  whole,  unable  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  power  which  went  far  to  justify 
their  gradual  assumption  of  divinity.  They  mostly 
met  hapless  ends,  too.  Julius  was  murdered; 
there  were  rumours  that  the  death  of  Augustus 
was  not  natural;  Tiberius  was  said  to  have  been 
smothered  or  strangled ;  Caligula  was  assassinated ; 
Claudius  was  probably  poisoned;  Nero  virtually 
and  perhaps  actually  took  his  own  life;  Galba 
was  kiUed  by  a  mob;  Otho  killed  himself;  Vitel- 
lius was  torn  to  pieces;  only  Vespasian  surely 
died  in  his  bed,  with  the  grim  jest  that  at  last  he 
was  to  be  a  god;  scandal  whispered  that  Titus 
was  put  out  of  his  path  by  Domitian;  and  Domi- 
tian was  stabbed  to  death.     Yet  all  the  while  the 
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Empire  magnificently  persisted,  and  with  it  some- 
thing like  a  strengthening  ideal  of  imperial  sover- 
eignty. This  rather  than  they  is  what  men  think 
of  in  the  presence  of  their  marble  busts. 

As  these  portraits  will  remind  lis,  the  First 
Century  was  a  period  of  by  no  means  n^ligible 
fine  art.  This  bore  to  the  fine  art  of  Greece  a  re- 
lation analogous  to  that  borne  to  Greek  literature 
by  the  literature  of  Rome.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  architecture  which  we  owe  to  Rome 
itself  is  the  arch,  now  immemorially  familiar  in 
the  triumphal  arches,  the  amphitheatres,  and  the 
aqueducts  of  which  the  ruins  appear  beyond  all  else 
to  symbolise  the  colossal  diutumity  of  the  Roman 
spirit.  We  are  carelessly  apt  to  think  of  them  as 
coming  from  the  whole  Roman  past.  In  fact, 
however,  hardly  any  of  them  now  recognisable 
antedates  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  very  few  are 
so  old  as  the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era« 
The  Rome  of  our  general  imagination,  the  Rome 
of  which  the  ruins  are  familiar  in  the  pictiuesque 
fancies  of  Piranesi,  is  mostly  the  Rome  which 
came  into  being  between  the  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian and  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  not 
quite  four  hundred  years  later.  We  have  already 
touched  on  the  great  Flavian  monuments,  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Coliseum.  We  might  have 
touched  on  the  Aqueduct  which  bears  the  name  of 
Claudius.  We  should  be  at  pains  to  remember 
anything  half  so  well  known  from  the  time  of 
Augustus.  His  traditional  saying,  nevertheless, 
that  he  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble, 
is  essentially  true.  What  Rome  looked  like  be- 
fore the  Empire  nobody  but  archseologbts  can 
now  easily  conceive.    The  image  Rome  stamped 
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on  the  visual  notions  of  posterity  began  with  him» 
and  never  lost  its  massive  dignity.  While  the 
Twelve  Caesars  quivered  alive,  one  after  another, 
these  traces  of  their  empire  were  made  wherever 
their  empire  extended,  to  outlast  not  only  them, 
but  the  Empire  which  each  in  his  tragic  time 
momentarily  embodied.  In  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  bronze  horses  long  placed  on  the  west  front 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  probably 
surmounted,  with  their  lost  chariot,  a  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Emperor.  The  story  of  their  pere- 
grinations has  been  memorably  told  of  late  in 
the  imaginatively  powerful  "Can  Grande's  Cas- 
tle" of  Amy  Lowell.*  As  we  have  reminded  our- 
selves, too,  chance  has  preserved  for  us  one  ex- 
traordinary relic  of  the  Flavian  times.  The  town 
of  Pompeii,  buried  under  volcanic  ashes  during  the 
reign  of  Titus,  has  been  excavated  within  the 
past  two  hundred  years.  It  was  an  agreeable 
seaside  place,  of  no  considerable  importance.  It 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  surroundings 
commonplace  in  the  First  Century.  As  you  grow 
to  know  it,  you  will  come  to  feel  a  sense  of  the 
civilised  and  sometimes  exquisite  conditions  of 
habit  which  it  implies.  This  was  the  daily  ex- 
istence of  the  Rome  surmounted  by  the  madden- 
ing grandeurs  of  the  Twelve  Caesars.  Theirs  was 
a  tragic  world  to  dominate,  but  a  pleasant  world, 
after  all,  to  live  in. 

Its  literature,  too,  was  copious.  Compared 
with  the  literature  of  the  previous  Century,  how- 
ever, it  seems  for  a  while  almost  if  not  quite  de- 
cadent There  were  writers  under  Tiberius,  never- 
theless, who  have  not  been  quite  forgotten;  under 

>  New  York:  1018,  m-iM. 
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Nero  there  were  writers  of  distinctly  more  im- 
portance; and  under  the  Flavian  dynasty,  from 
amid  a  group  of  writers  more  noteworthy  still, 
there  emerged  at  least  four, — Martial,  the  younger 
Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Juvenal, — eminent  enough  for 
separate  consideration  even  in  a  retrospect  so 
cursory  as  ours.  We  must  accordingly  turn  now 
to  these  three  periods  and  these  four  men. 


n 

LITERATURE  UNDER  TIBERIUS 

VELLEIUS  PATEBCULUS;    VALERIUS  MAXHAUS; 

PaEDBUS 

As  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,  both 
Ovid  and  Livy  survived  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
When  they  died  at  about  the  same  time,  probably 
in  the  third  year  of  Tiberius,  the  great  period  of 
Latin  literature  was  at  an  end.  The  literary  con- 
ditions which  ensued  persisted  throughout  the  Cen« 
tury,  and  longer.  Of  these,  two  or  three  deserve 
a  passing  word.  Political  conditions  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  still  copious  flood  of  Roman  elo- 
quence. Up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  Latin  ora^ 
tions — of  which  the  most  memorable  examples  are 
those  of  Cicero — were  intended  to  influence  public 
conduct,  often  in  matters  of  politics.  Under  the 
strengthening  Empire  this  kind  of  thing  became 
politically  dangerous  and  therefore  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  personal  safety  of  any  one.  disposed 
to  indulge  in  it.  There  was  a  general  tendency> 
accordingly,  to  avoid  inconvenient  topics,  con- 
ventionally to  eulogise  those  in  power,  and  to 
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depend  for  effect  no  longer  on  what  was  said  but 
rather  on  the  manner  in  which  this  was  set  forth. 
And  this  tendency  was  encouraged  by  many  schools 
of  ingenious  but  formal  rhetoric.  Such  fashion 
and  such  education  naturally  gave  increasing 
importance  to  public  readings  and  the  like  for 
the  purpose  of  entertaining  hearers  more  eager 
for  new  turns  of  phra^  than  for  anything  so  in- 
convenient as  independent  thought.  Great  houses 
often  contained  rooms  built  for  these  performances, 
where  sometimes  men  of  accomplishment  and  for- 
time  would  read  works  of  their  own,  or  again 
would  allow  some  favoured  client  to  bring  his 
work  to  fashionable  attention.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  glittering,  sonorous,  and  empty.  Even  if 
circumstance  had  been  more  free,  something 
similar  might  probably  have  occurred.  When,  as 
in  the  preceding  Century,  any  form  of  expression 
has  reached  excellence,  the  next  generations  must 
either  conventionally  repeat  effects  already 
achieved  or  by  trying  to  avoid  convention  stray, 
as  literature  is  apt  to  stray  nowadays,  into  de- 
liberate and  conscious  eccentricitv. 

The  two  prose  writers  under  Tiberius  who  have 
not  been  quite  forgotten  imply  these  conditions. 
Though  neither  is  much  read  or  much  worth 
reading,  the  names  of  both  have  traditionally 
survived.  Velleius  Paterculus  wrote  in  two  books 
— that  is,  on  about  one  seventieth  of  Livy's  scale 
— a  swift,  declamatory  ^  abridgment  of  Roman 
history,  which  is  said  to  be  occasionally  brilliant, 

*  A  comical  example  of  this  tendency  is  faintly  familiar.  Touching  on 
Pompey,  Velleius  Paterculus  tells  us  (II,  53)  that  his  fortunes  were  so 
various  that  the  earth,  which  had  lacked  room  for  his  victories,  could  not  find 
room  for  his  grave  (ut  cui  modo  ad  victoriam  terra  defuerat  deesset  ad 
M'prlliiram). 
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never  solid  or  trustworthy,  and  obsequiously 
favourable  to  the  powers  that  held  sway.  Valerius 
Maximus  at  about  the  same  time  put  together  an 
equally  obsequious  work  which  has  been  more 
nearly  popular  through  the  centuries.  It  is  an 
undigested  collection,  arranged  under  numerous 
headings  themselves  in  no  traceable  order,  of  anec- 
dotes and  the  like  suitable  for  use  in  rhetorical 
allusion.  So  whoever  has  later  desired  to  look 
learned  has  often  done  so  most  easily  by  selecting 
from  Valerius  Maximus  a  character,  an  incident,  or 
an  aphorism  suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  not  men- 
tioning where  he  found  it.  The  book,  in  fact, 
is  a  magnificent  Roman  prototype  of  those  cheap 
treasuries  of  apt  stories  and  fine  words  said  to  have 
bulged  the  pockets  of  unskilled  after-dinner  speak- 
ers during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Compared 
with  Augustan  literatiure  or  Republican,  this  Idnd 
of  thing  is  negligible. 

The  only  poet  who  familiarly  survives  from  tbe 
time  of  Tiberius  is  more  soUd.  Phmlnis,  tra- 
ditionaUy  said  to  be  a  f reedman  of  Augustus,  put 
into  Latin  verse  a  considerable  number  of  fables, 
conventionally  attributed  to  the  l^endaiy  Greek 
fabulist  iEsop.  He  added  others,  some  perhi^ 
of  his  own  invention.  Apart  from  his  compact- 
ness, which  is  generally  clear,  the  most  salient 
feature  of  his  method  is  that  he  often  begins  with 
the  moral  of  a  fable  to  which  he  appends  the  stoiy, 
much  as  conventional  sermons  are  tagged  on  to 
trite  texts.  Two  circumstances  have  kept  him 
more  or  less  alive.  The  first  is  the  accident  that 
fables  lend  themselves  as  readily  as  the  anecdotes 
of  Valerius  Maximus  to  the  frequent  requirements 
of  rhetorical  allusion.    The  second  is  that  by  put- 
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ting  into  Latin  material  previously  «q[>iessed  in 
Greek,  he  brought  the  substance  of  the  fable — 
often  a  matter  of  prehistoric  ori^n — into  the 
permanent  current  of  European  literature.  The 
first  two  lines  of  his  versified  preface  imply  this: 
th^  may  freely  be  rendered 

Tbe  stuff  that  Maop  quarried  I  have  smoothed 
In  Latin  verses.^ 

From  his  time  to  ours,  European  men  of  letters, 
often  ignorant  of  Greek,  have  always  been  able 
to  read  him.  So  he  is  not  only  tlie  source  of 
almost  every  story  now  associated  with  the  name 
of  Maap^  but  also  the  progenitor  of  such  fables, 
more  elaborately  developed  than  his,  as  have  been 
written  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe, 
l^thout  him,  to  go  no  further,  French  literature 
might  have  lacked  the  chiselled  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine, and  English  literature  the  less  firmly  wrought 
but  stiU  remembered  Fables  of  John  Gay.  What- 
ever his  positive  merit,  accordingly,  Phsedrus  has 
a  certain  importance,  both  traditional  and  his- 
toric. When  we  reflect,  however,  that  nothing 
more  important  survives  in  literature  from  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  the  story  seems  rather  like  that 
of  English  literature  under  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate.  The  subjects  of  Crom- 
well's tyranny,  mostly  bom  when  Shakspere  was 
at  his  best,  added  to  ihe  literature  of  our  language 
only  one  surely  permanent  book — ^the  Complete 
Angler  of  Izaak  Walton. 

^  JEaopuB  auctor  quam  materiam  reppcrit, 
Hanc  ego  polivi  venibua  aenariii. 
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SENECA;    lucan;    petronius;    persius 

By  the  middle  of  the  Century,  literature  had 
strengthened.  Under  Nero  at  least  four  writers 
died  whose  work,  for  various  reasons,  has  a  cer- 
tain claim  to  permanence. 

Of  these  the  oldest,  the  most  eminent,  and  al- 
together the  most  important  was  Seneca.  His- 
toricaUy,  indeed,  his  importance  remains  consider- 
able. Whoever  would  seriously  study  Roman 
atmosphere  under  the  first  and  more  or  less  legit- 
imate dynasty  of  the  Caesars  must  know  Seneca 
well;  and  the  same  is  true  of  whoever  would  fol- 
low the  course  of  ancient  philosophy  during  the 
First  Century.  Son  of  a  Spanish  rhetorician 
long  estabUshed  at  Rome^  another  son  of  whom 
was  the  GaUio  famiUar  to  Christian  tradition  as 
the  magistrate  who  dealt  sununarily  at  Corinth 
with  a  complaint  against  the  Apostle  Paul,^  he 
was  already  past  ten  years  old  when  Augustus 
died.  During  the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula, 
he  attained  such  distinction,  official  and  fashion- 
able, philosophic  and  literary,  as  made  him  at 
the  accession  of  Claudius  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous inteUectual  personage  of  his  time.  Un- 
der Claudius  he  passed  some  years  in  exile,  from 
which  he  was  recalled  to  undertake  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  boy  who  was  soon  to  be  the  emperor 
Nero.  The  promise  of  better  things  with  which 
the  sovereignty  of  Nero  began  has  been  tradi- 

» Acta  xviu,  1«-17. 
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tionally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Seneca. 
Whatever  happened,  this  influence  did  not  last 
long;  and  in  the  year  65,  Seneca,  charged  with 
complicity  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Emperor, 
was  graciously  permitted,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two^ 
to  end  his  life  by  comfortable  Stoic  suicide. 

His  writings  had  been  copious.  Such  of  his 
prose  as  now  survives  is  mostly  concerned  with 
moral  philosophy.  In  treatises  and  in  letters 
alike,  and  even  in  his  discussion  of  Natural 
Science,  he  incessantly  sets  forth  eclectic  but 
mostly  Stoic  opinions  of  how  men  ought  to  be- 
have. These  have  now  and  again  enough  in 
common  with  the  principles  of  Christianity  to 
give  some  faint  colour  to  the  tradition  that  he 
was  influenced  in  his  later  years  by  the  preaching 
or  the  conversation  of  St.  Paul.  The  frequent 
addiction  of  thoughtful  men,  between  his  time  and 
ours,  to  formal  moralising  has  combined  with  the 
meticulous  finish  of  his  style,  which  deUberately 
differed  from  the  long  and  Hellenised  periods  made 
classical  by  Cicero,  to  keep  him  generally  more 
nearly  aUve  than  he  now  happens  to  seem.  Except 
for  students  of  history  or  philosophy,  his  volumes 
at  this  moment  grow  respectably  dusty. 

So  from  our  present  point  of  view,  his  historical 
importance  in  the  history  of  European  literature 
is  almost  accidental.  Tradition  attributes  to  him 
a  collection  of  nine  or  ten  formal  dramas  which 
happen  to  be  the  only  surviving  specimens  of 
antique  Latin  tragedy.  He  stands  accordingly 
in  just  such  relation  to  the  revived  tragedy  of 
modem  literature  as  that  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
to  its  comedy;  for  there  were  many  centuries,  we 
must  remember,  when  men  could  read  Latin  but 
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not  Greek.  WTiat  ensued  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Apologie  for  Poetrie/  writ- 
ten less  than  ten  years  before  both  Marlowe  and 
Shakspere  had  produced  masterpieces  of  Eliz- 
abethan drama.  Yet  Sidney  held  the  lifeless 
Gorboduc  the  only  mentionable  English  tragedy, 
''which  notwithstanding  as  it  is  f uU  of  stately 
speeches  and  weU-sounding  phrases,  climbing  to 
the  height  of  Seneca  his  style,  and  as  full  of  nota- 
ble morality  which  it  doth  most  delightfully 
teach,  and  so  obtain  the  very  end  of  poesie,  yet 
in  troth  it  is  very  defections  in  the  circumstances, 
which  grieveth  me  because  it  might  not  remain  an 
exact  model  of  all  tragedies.  For  it  is  faulty 
both  in  place  and  time,  the  two  necessary  com- 
panions of  all  corporal  actions."  Drama  in  Eng- 
lish took  a  tiun  of  its  own;  but  the  standaid 
tragedy  of  both  France  and  Italy  owes  its  form 
and  much  else  to  the  fact  that  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  were  long  held  absolute  models  of  what 
tragedy  ought  to  be.  Unhappily,  however,  they 
are  not  true  dramas.  They  are  based  on  Gredc 
plays  written  for  actual  performance;  four  of  them 
on  surviving  tragedies  of  Euripides,  two  on  sur- 
viving tragedies  of  Sophocles,  one  on  the  Agamon- 
non  of  iEschylus.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  written  not  for  presentation  on  the  stage»  but 
for  public  reading  before  audiences  who  so  delighted 
in  elaborately  artificial  rhetoric  as  to  wdoome 
moral  commonplaces  if  ingeniously  set  forth.  Tlieir 
consequent  effect  on  modem  hterature  has  been 
something  like  what  might  occur  if  poets  of  a 
future    civilisation    should    base    their    dramatic 

*  Sidney  died  in  1580;  but  this  work  was  not  pubtished  till  i59g    iwi 
years  after  the  death  of  Marlowe. 
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methods  on  those  of  Robert  Browning — ^in  Pippa 
Passes  for  example,  or  even  in  the  Ring  and  the 
Book.  If  Seneca  had  not  thus  chanced  to  be  a 
pmnanent  though  distorting  Uterary  influence,  he 
might  hardly  have  been  so  highly  esteemed  by 
tradition. 

Lucan,  his  nephew,  was  bom  like  the  imcle  in 
their  ancestral  Spain.  Coming  young  to  Rome, 
he  found  himself  by  reason  of  Seneca's  eminence 
in  a  socially  important  position.  He  was  brilliant 
and  precocious.  He  is  said  to  have  excited  first 
the  approval  and  then  the  artistic  jealou£fy  of 
Nero.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  liiat  he  was 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  which  led  to  his  con- 
demnation as  well  as  to  that  of  Seneca.  And, 
although,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  killed  him- 
self in  similar  circumstance,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  he  tried  to  save  his  life  by  far  from 
heroic  means.  Young  as  he  was  he  left  a  long, 
unfinished  poem  which  at  times  has  enjoyed  an 
epic  reputation  second  in  Latin  only  to  that  of 
Virgil.  It  deals  with  the  Civil  Wars  by  which 
Caesar  came  to  imperial  power;  it  was  probably 
intended  to  end  with  the  murder  of  Csesar;^ 
and  the  boldness  with  which  it  treats  history  his- 
torically, discarding  the  intervention  of  gods  gen- 
erally held  from  Homeric  precedent  essential  to 
epic  poetry,  is  a  remarkable  and  sensible  innova- 
tion. It  contains  many  passages  brilliant,  sen- 
tentious, and  patriotically  Roman,  of  whidb  the 
most  famiUar  is 

^ctrix  causa  dels  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni.' 

(The  winning  cause  pleased  Heaven,  the  losing  Cato.) 

>  Locmn,  Phanalia*  VII,  592-596.  ^Ilrid^  L  187. 
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In  all  likelihood,  no  epic  poem  on  recorded  and 
recent  history  has  ever  been  better;  but  there  is 
still  room  for  doubt  whether  recorded  and  recent 
histoiy  can  possibly  be  treated  with  epic  excel- 
lence. Of  late  Lucan  has  been  rather  less  ad* 
mired  than  he  once  was  and  may  be  again. 

The  earliest  extant  comment  on  Lucan  is  thought 
to  have  been  contemporary.  Though  he  is  not 
named,  a  lengthy  passage  in  the  Satyricon  of 
Petronius  Arbiter  ^  evidently  concerns  his  poem, 
and  by  offering  a  conceivably  ironical  example  of 
how  such  a  subject  ought  regularly  to  be  treated 
— ^with  a  flood  of  allusions,  of  interposing  deities, 
and  the  Hke — ^undertakes  to  demonstrate  his 
artistic  errors.  The  work  where  this  passage 
occurs  is  different  from  any  on  which  we  have  as 
yet  touched.  It  is  a  considerable  though  broken 
fragment  of  what  must  have  been  a  very  long  and 
rambling  story,  such  as  might  now  be  called  a 
picaresque  novel,  attributed  to  the  Petronius  of 
whom  Tacitus'  has  left  us  a  strong  portrait. 
Its  prurient  indecencies  remain  imsurpassed;  but 
so  do  the  facile  graces  of  its  excellently  pure 
Latinity,  the  colloquial  freedom  of  its  often  literal 
talk,  the  poised  precision  of  its  incidental  criti- 
cisms, and  the  compact  realism  of  its  pictures 
from  life.  It  could  have  been  written  only  by  a 
man  of  exceptional  wit,  fashion,  and  culture.  Hoe 
and  there  it  makes  the  world  of  Nero  live  as  viv- 
idly as  the  London  of  George  II  lives  in  the  prints 
of  Hogarth.  And  nothing  more  clearly  indicates 
Neronic  conditions  than  the  fact  that  conscien- 
tious Victorians  are  said  sometimes  to  have  dis- 
sembled the  truth  that  they  had  read  it.    To 

^  119-lt4  (Loeb  pp.  252-274).  >  Annali^  XVL  IS-lt. 
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scholars  it  must  always  remain  variously  and  in- 
exhaustibly curious;  others  than  scholars  may 
console  their  ignorance  by  assurance  that  any 
unprejudiced  modem  would  probably  find  it  both 
rambling  and  tedious.  Whatever  its  virtues  or 
vices,  it  seldom  touches  the  springs  of  human 
nature.  Of  course,  it  was  not  unprecedented; 
no  formally  ripe  work  of  art  ever  has  been.  Its 
Greek  models,  however,  have  not  survived,  nor 
have  any  earlier  imitations  of  them  in  Latin. 
And  anyhow,  what  we  now  call  fiction  had  no 
considerable  place  in  European  literature  until 
Cervantes,  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  made 
Spanish  hterature  a  permanent  part  of  it  by  writ- 
ing Don  Quixote. 

The  fourth  Latin  writer  who  died  under  Nero 
seems,  unlike  the  other  three,  to  have  known  little 
of  life,  of  fashion,  or  of  public  affairs.  Bom  in 
comfortable  circumstances  at  Volterra,  Persius 
came  to  Rome  as  a  boy,  studied  faithfully,  oc- 
cupied himself  with  somewhat  desultory  literary 
work,  and  closed  his  invalid  and  generally  domes- 
tic life  somewhere  about  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
His  six  short  satires,  posthumously  pubHshed,  gave 
him  in  literature  a  reputation  never  quite  lost. 
They  are  often  printed  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
those  of  Juvenal,  in  comparison  with  which  they 
appear  both  weak  and  obscure.  Taken  by  them- 
selves, they  show  how  a  studious,  respectable, 
and  never  robust  young  man,  whose  knowledge 
came  not  from  experience  but  from  books,  was 
disposed  to  think  when  Horatian  urbanity  was 
already  classical,  and  the  generally  Stoic  moral 
commonplaces  of  Seneca  were  the  fashion.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Juvenal,  a  generation   later. 
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Persius  might  now  look  larger  than  he  does.  Even 
so  he  would  probably  have  been  held  to  mark  rather 
a  decline  of  satire  from  the  studied  ease  of  Horace^ 
than  a  step  in  its  progress.  The  truculent  invec- 
tive of  Juvenal  has  chiefly  influenced  its  later 
course. 

Seneca,  Lucan,  Petronius,  and  Persius  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  Roman  literature  under  Nero. 
Compared  with  its  condition  under  Tiberius, 
they  indicate  something  like  revival.  But  this 
falls  so  far  short  of  the  grandeur  attained  in  the 
preceding  Century — ^the  Century  of  Cicero,  C«sar, 
Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  and  livy 
— ^that  the  story  still  seems  principally  decadent. 

IV 

LITERATURE  UNDER  THE  FLAVIAN 

EMPERORS 

FLINT  THE  ELDER;    QUINTILIAN;    SILTOS  ITAUCnS; 

VALERIUS  FLACCUS;     STATTOS 

Between  the  accession  of  Vespasian  and  the 
death  of  Domitian  literature  b^^ame  decidedly 
stronger.  At  least  five  names  of  men  then  held 
important  though  now  little  read  survive^  as 
against  three  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  four 
from  that  of  Nero;  and  furthermore,  the  four  men 
on  whom  we  must  still  touch  separately,  though 
three  of  them  did  most  of  their  extant  work  later, 
came  to  full  maturity  of  experience  under  the 
Flavian  Caesars.  Literary  tradition  tenadously 
remembers    the    elder    Pliny,    Quintilian,    Silius 

i**Horatii  curioM  fdicitas"  ia  the  beit-kiiowii  critioftl  dictum  of  B»> 
troniiif  (Satyrioon,  118:  Loeb»  p.  850). 
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Italicus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  Statius.  Latin 
literature,  as  we  possess  it,  would  be  incomplete 
without  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  the  letters  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  the  historical  works  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  satires  of  Juvenal. 

Three  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  combine  to 
give  us  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  lus  uncle  and 
adoptive  father,  Pliny  the  elder.  One^  recounts 
the  literary  work  and  habit  of  this  enormously 
industrious  student,  whose  punctilious  concern 
with  military  and  administrative  affairs  would 
more  than  have  exhausted  ordinary  human  en- 
ergy; the  others,*  which  contain  our  only  full 
account  of  how  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were 
destroyed,  describe  the  spirit  with  which,  un- 
wieldy and  elderly,  he  behaved  when  the  tremen- 
dous eruption  of  Vesuvius  surprised  him.  Urged 
by  both  administrative  duty  and  scientific  curi- 
osity, he  had  himself  carried  from  safety  to  danger; 
at  a  moment  of  hesitation  he  quoted  the  still  fa- 
miliar saw  of  Terence,  "Fortune  favours  the 
brave,'**  and  went  ahead;  hard  of  breathing 
anyway,  he  was  suffocated  in  sleep;  and  they 
found  his  body,  like  that  which  left  its  mould  for 
modem  plaster  in  the  ashes  of  Pompeii,  looking 
not  Ufeless  but  rather  at  rest.*  His  copious  his- 
torical writings  were  among  the  authorities  of 
Tacitus.  Both  these,  and  his  treatises  on  gram- 
mar, oratory,  and  other  matters  have  long  since 
perished;  but  his  huge  encyclopaedic  work  in 
thirty-seven  Books  on  Natural  History — a  term 
used   so  comprehensively   as   to   include   among 

«m,5.  *  VI.  16,  90. 

•  "Fortes  Fortuna  adjuvat":  Pfaonnio  I,  IV,  86. 

*  Habitus  corporis  quiesoenti  quam  defuncto  stmilior. — ^Ep.,  VI,  16. 
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other  topics  medicine  and  the  plastic  arts — ^re- 
mains to  console  us  for  the  loss.  Though  doubt- 
less accumulated  earlier,  it  was  published  under 
Vespasian  and  dedicated  to  Titus ;  so  we  may  fairly 
group  Pliny  as  we  know  him  with  the  Flavian 
writers.  And,  except  for  the  light  he  throws  on 
Flavian  conditions  of  what  would  now  be  science, 
he  has  shnmk  into  little  more  than  an  indomita* 
ble  collector  of  such  curious  odds  and  ends  as  to 
this  day  occasionally  amuse  desultory  English 
readers  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melandioly. 

Quintilian,  a  Spanish  master  of  rhetoric,  came 
to  his  own  under  Vespasian,  who  endowed  the 
school  he  had  opened  at  Rome.  After  twenty 
years  as  chief  corrector  of  vagrant  youthful  mindis 
there,^  he  retired  from  his  active  teaching,  and 
produced  the  twelve  Books  on  the  Principles  of 
Oratory,  with  some  incidental  criticism,  which 
remain  on  the  whole  our  standard  Latin  authority 
about  such  matters.  His  taste  and  perhaps  the 
inherent  mutability  of  fashion  led  him  to  condenm 
the  elaborate  ingenuities  of  Seneca  and  to  prefer 
the  larger  and  more  ingenuous  artificialities  of 
Cicero.  In  substance,  he  was  a  sound  teacher, 
searching  all  things  and  holding  fast  that  which  is 
good.  But  books  about  books  and  how  to  make 
them  can  hardly  be  quite  living  books  themselves. 

Contemporary  with  these  two  secondary  writers 
of  prose  were  three  secondary  epic  poets.  Two, 
though  their  extant  work  is  extensive,  have  kmg 
been  little  more  than  names.  Silius  Italicus,  after 
having  made  a  rather  disreputable  fortune  under 
Nero,  devoted  his  comfortable  and  polite  later 

*  Qiiintiliane,  vage  moderator  flumme  juvenU^ 

Gloria  BomaoK.  Quintiliane,  togs.— BiartiaL  II.  Ml  l-t. 
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years  to  the  composition  of  seventeen  hexameter 
Books,  with  plenty  of  conventional  deities  and 
the  like,  on  the  Pmiic  Wars.  He  survived  the 
Century,  dying  at  a  ripe  age  under  Trajan.  Those 
who  have  read  his  poem  are  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing it  the  dullest  they  have  ever  come  across; 
but  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  sanction  implied 
in  his  wealth  and  fashion  it  has  happened,  like  his 
name,  to  survive  intact.  A  similar  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune has  befallen  the  unfinished  Argonautics  of 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  appears  to  have  died  under 
Domitian.  It  is  said  to  be  mostly  derived  from 
the  Alexandrian  epic  on  the  same  subject  by 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  and  to  reveal  sympathetic 
study  of  Virgil.  Those  who  have  read  it  do  not 
always  think  their  time  wasted.  Those  who  have 
not,  and  even  among  devotees  of  the  classics  they 
have  been  far  more  numerous,  have  never  conse- 
quently been  held  illiterate.  One  vaguely  won- 
ders whether  it  might  not  have  got  lost  if  the 
first  of  this  poet's  names  had  not  happened  to  co- 
incide with  the  first  name  of  the  popular  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  his  second  with  the  last  name  of 
Horace  himself. 

Statins,  the  third  epic  poet  of  this  period,  was 
held  in  his  own  time  the  most  eminent,  and  is  held 
so  still.  Professor  Raid's  article  on  him  in  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica  is  a  model  of  what  such 
things  ought  to  be  and  seldom  are;  and  the  more 
admiring  introduction  to  Professor  Slater's  trans- 
lation of  the  Silvse^  proves  how  deeply  Statins  can 
even  now  appeal  to  a  sympathetic  reader.  Were 
all  else  lacking,  too,  the  tenderly  and  almost 
playfully  beautiful  account  in  the  Twenty-first 

'  Oxford,  1008. 
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Canto  of  Dante's  Purgatorio  of  how  tibe  redeemed 
spirit  of  Statins  recognises  the  doomed  spirit  of 
Virgil — ^whose  influence  had  unwittingly  led  him 
to  salvation — ^would  combine  with  all  that  follows 
there  about  Statins  to  keep  him  among  the  perma- 
nent traditions  of  European  literature.  Positively, 
perhaps,  he  is  not  do  important  as  he  thus  ap- 
pears. The  closing  lines  of  his  Thebaid  deprecate 
comparison  with  Virgil  :^ 

Shalt  thou  endure,  read  when  thy  poet  is  gone» 
Thebaid»  nursed  by  me  through  twice  six  years? 

live  on,  I  pray,  but  never  daim  to  be 
Like  the  divine  iEneid.    Following  that. 
Reverence  its  lightest  foot-print  from  afar.  •  •  • 

Amid  the  revived  politeness  of  Flavian  literature. 
Statins,  who  appears  to  have  been  under  Donu- 
tian  the  most  fashionable  court  poet,  retold  in 
something  like  Virgilian  manner,  the  primal  story 
of  Thebes  on  which  so  much  of  our  extant  Greek 
tragedy  is  based.  During  the  ages  when  Western 
Europe  had  forgotten  the  Greek  language,  these 
legends  were  read  mostly  as  he  wrote  them. 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles  have  now  long  sup- 
planted him,  but  not  so  rudely  as  ever  to  let 
him  be  quite  forgotten.  And  through  centuries  he 
had  been  reverently  esteemed  for  a  lofty  beauty  of 
sentiment  which  gave  colour  to  the  tradition  that 
he  had  secretly  embraced  Christianity. 

1  Hieb.,  Xn,  810  teq. 

Durabisne  procul  domlnoque  legere  tupeniei^ 
O  mihi  biMenos  multum  vigilata  per  anuM 
Thebai?  .  .  . 

^ve.  precor;  nee  tu  divinam  ^Sneida  tempta* 
Sed  looge  sequere  et  vestigia  semper  adoou  •  •  • 
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For  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  he  was  known, 
as  Dante  knew  him,  only  by  his  completed  The- 
baid,  and  by  the  beginning  of  an  epic  poem  con- 
cerning Achilles  which  he  never  lived  to  cany 
beyond  the  first  lines  of  the  Second  Book.  Schol- 
ars now  and  then  remembered,  however,  that  he 
had  also  written  occasional  poems,  much  more 
hastily  composed.  Early  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, these  were  discovered.  The  Silvse,  as  they 
are  called, — the  word  means  tooods  or  thicket^  and 
implies  unpnmed  luxuriance  of  growth,^ — com- 
prise thirty-two  poems,  mostly  in  hexameter,  but 
now  and  then  in  other  metres  less  firmly  mas- 
tered. Some  of  them,  notably  the  first,  flatter 
Domitian  monstrously;  some  describe  in  detail 
sumptuously  delightful  houses,  temples,  and 
the  like;  some  are  personal — ^laments  for  the  dead, 
for  example,  and  an  epithalamium ;  one^  concerns 
Lucan,  and  incidentally  refers  to  the  crimes  of 
Nero  which  even  in  Domitian's  time  were  conven- 
tionally painted  very  dark  in  contrast  with  the 
bright  serenity  of  benign  Flavian  sovereignty;  and 
so  on.  If  we  lacked  other  documents  on  the  pass- 
ing life  of  Rome  under  that  dynasty,  the  recesses 
of  the  Silvae  might  seem  less  dim.  Even  as  it  is, 
any  student  of  the  period  must  explore  them  and 
will  not  find  his  pains  wasted.  But  in  literature, 
as  well  as  traditionally,  they  are  incomparably 
surpassed  by  the  epigrams  of  his  contemporary 
Martial. 

*The  Preface  of  Ben  Jodsoq's  Underwoods  touches  on  the  term: 
With  the  same  leave  the  ancients  called  that  kind  of  body  Sylva  .  .  . 
in  which  there  were  works  of  divers  nature,  and  matter  congested,  as  the 
multitude  call  Umber-trees,  promiscuously  growing,  a  wood  or  forest*  so  am 
I  bold  to  entitle  these  lesser  poems  of  later  growth  by  this  of  Underwood, 
oat  of  the  analogy  they  hold  to  the  Forest,  in  my  former  book. 
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MARTIAL 

The  four  writers  to  whom  we  now  come  have 
more  than  one  claim  to  our  attention.  AU  were 
in  full  maturity  of  life,  if  not  of  work,  under 
1/  Domitian;   all,  far  more  strongly  than  any  other 

Romans  later  than  the  Augustans,  remain  dis- 
tinct and  individual  figures  in  European  literature; 
two  of  them.  Martial  and  Juvenal,  brought  hith- 
erto secondary  forms  of  expression  into  permanent 
literary  importance;  and  when  Juvenal  died,  who 
outlived  the  other  three,  the  literary  production 
of  European  antiquity  was  virtually  complete. 
Until  the  time  of  Dante,  some  twelve  hundred 
years  later,  no  subsequent  European  writer  achieved 
anything  like  their  eminence,  not  to  speak  of  that 
attained  by  the  greater  men,  Roman  and  Greek» 
who  were  already  safe  in  tradition  when  these  last 
considerable  makers  of  Latin  literature  were  alive. 

Of  the  four  only  Martial  fully  belongs  to  the 
period  where  for  our  purposes  we  may  most  con- 
veniently consider  them  all.  The  younger  Pliny» 
Tacitus,  and  Juvenal  probably  wrote  most  of 
their  work,  as  their  contemporary''  Plutarch  proba- 
bly wrote  most  of  his,  not  under  Domitian  but  un- 
der Trajan.  The  literary  revival  which  they  crown, 
however,  had  fully  developed  before  the  end  of 
the  First  Century;  all  four  may  very  likely  have 
known  not  only  one  another  but  also  the  elder 
Pliny,  and  Quintilian,  and  Silius  Italicus,  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus,  and  Statius.  Martial,  indeed,  ad- 
dresses epigrams  to  Pliny  the  younger,^  to  Quinti- 
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lian^i  to  Silius  Italicus  no  less  than  five  times,*  and 
to  Valerius  Flaccus';  as  well  as  more  than  one  to 
Juvenal.*  The  fact  that  he  and  Statins  never 
mention  each  other  has  been  held  evidence  of 
their  mutual  jealousy.  And  the  letters  of  the 
younger  Pliny  demonstrate  the  intimacy  of  his 
relations  not  only  with  his  uncle,  but  with  Taci- 
tus, to  whom  he  addressed  the  celebrated  letters 
concerning  his  uncle's  death.*  All  these  men  may 
clearly  be  considered  as  a  contemporary  group, 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Flavian  em- 
perors. 

So  far  as  extant  work  goes.  Martial  wrote  mostly 
under  Domitian.  What  is  commonly  thought  to 
be  his  earliest  extant  poem  consists  of  foiu*  elegiac 
couplets*  concerning  the  Coliseum,  written  for  its 
public  opening  under  Titus  or  perhaps  for  its 
completion  under  his  brother.  Either  way,  it 
fixes  the  poet  and  his  times  in  traditional 
memory  as  contemporary  with  the  most  stupen- 
dous remaining  monument  of  unperial  Rome. 
Like  Seneca,  Lucan,  Quintilian,  and  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  he  was  by  birth  not  Italian  but  Spanish. 
Unlike  them  he  was  neither  born  in  prosperous 
circumstances  nor  ever  in  a  very  favourable  social 

>  n,  00.  *IV.  U;  VII.  63;  IX.  86;  XI.  48,  40. 

•IX.  55.  «  VII.  01;  XII.  18. 

•Ep..  VI.  16.  «0;  cf.  p.  801. 

*Here  are  the  first  and  the  fourth  of  them: 

Barbara  pyramidum  sileat  miracula  Memphis, 

Assyrius  jactet  nee  Babylona  labor;  .  .  . 
Omnis  Caesareo  cedit  Ubor  Amphitheatro; 

Unum  pro  cunctis  fama  loquetur  opus.    (De  SpectacuUs,  1.) 

An  old  transUtion  (1605)  renders  these  lines. 

Egypt,  forbear  thy  pyramids  to  praise,  .  .  . 
Let  Babylon  cease  incessant  toil  to  prise,  .  .  . 
All  works  to  Caesar's  theatre  give  place; 
This  wonder  Fame  above  the  rest  does  grace. 
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position.  He  came  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Nero;  he  supported  himself  there  by  his  wits  fop 
almost  thirty-five  years;  and  he  finally  went 
back  to  Spain,  whence  the  news  of  his  death 
evoked  a  kindly  though  supercilious  conunent 
from  one  of  his  numerous  patrons,  the  younger 
Pliny.*  The  tone  of  this  combines  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  laudatory  verses  he  addressed  to  the 
rich  but  dull  SiUus  Italicus  to  imply  his  un- 
enviable condition.  The  Fifth  and  the  Sevoith 
Satires  of  Juvenal  give  a  probably  overcharged 
and  certainly  resentful  account  of  how  literary 
clients  were  treated  by  First  Century  Romans; 
in  comparison  the  Grub  Street  of  Eighteenth  C^i- 
tury  London  seems  a  fortress  of  affluent  self- 
respect.  That  Martial,  so  circumstanced,  often 
kept  his  temper  is  to  his  credit. 

On  the  whole,  he  may  be  counted  among  the  few 
men  of  letters  who  have  achieved  something  like 
greatness  by  completely  understanding  their  lim- 
itations. He  never  attempted  what  he  could  not 
do  well,  and  what  he  did  was  always  well  done. 
Only  one  of  his  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  epi- 
grams reaches  fifty  lines;'  only  one  other  exceeds 
forty;'  few  contain  more  than  a  dozen,  many  only 
two.  Within  these  limits  he  used  language  veiy 
adroitly.  Up  to  his  time,  it  is  hardly  too  mudi 
to  say  that  the  word  epigram  retained  something 
like  its  original  Greek  meaning  of  inscripHon. 
Any  short  poem  which  might  conveniently  be  cut 
in  stone  was  properly  so  described.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  epigrams  oi  Cal- 
limachus.  More  than  any  one  else  Martial  gave 
the  word  its  later  and  permanent  meaning,  which 
lEp..  m.21.  >ni,58.  •i.iA. 
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implies  keen  wit  and  sharp  point,  such  as  cut  into 
memory  and  stick  there.  The  substance  of  his 
epigrams  is  widely  various.  Some,  like  those  ad- 
dressed to  Silius  Italicus  and  Pliny,  and  his  fre- 
quent adulations  of  Domitian,  are  elaborate  pieces 
of  flattery,  for  which  he  was  probably  well  paid; 
many,  which  are  extremely  and  often  obscenely 
abusive,  would  look  like  deliberate  blackmail  iS 
we  did  not  accept  his  assiuunce  that  he  never 
published  the  real  names  of  persons  thus  lam- 
pooned or  attacked;  the  most  memorable — and 
they  are  niunerous — are  inimitable  snap-shots  of 
daily  life  at  Rome;^  and  a  few,  though  probably 
made  to  order,  are  exquisitely  tender.  There 
are  nowhere  lovelier  elegiacs  than  he  wrote  in 
memory  of  a  little  girl  whom  he  calls  Erotion  -} 

Hanc  tibiy  Fronto  pater,  genetrix  Flaccilla,  puellam 

Oscula  commendo  deliciasque  meas. 
Parvula  ne  nigras  horrescat  Erotion  umbras 

Oraque  Tartarei  prodigiosa  canis. 
Impletura  fuit  sexts  modo  frigora  bruin£e» 

Vixisset  totidem  ni  minus  ilia  dies. 
Inter  tarn  veteres  ludat  lasciva  patronos 

Et  nomen  blaeso  garriat  ore  meum. 
MoUia  non  rigidus  csespes  tegat  ossa;  nee  illi» 

Terra,  gravis  fueris;  non  fuit  ilia  tibi. 

(To  thee,  father  Fronto,  and  to  my  mother  Flaccilla  too» 
I  send  this  girl,  my  pet  and  darling.  Do  not  let  little 
Erotion  be  frightened  by  the  dark  or  by  the  dreadful  bark 
of  the  watch-dog  below.  She  would  have  known  the  full 
chill  of  a  sixth  winter,  if  she  had  lived  only  six  days  more. 
May  she  play  now  with  you  dear  old  friends,  and  lisp  my 
name  in  her  baby  voice.  May  hard  clods  not  touch  her 
soft  bones;  and.  Earth,  lie  not  heavy  on  her;  she  never  was 
to  thee.) 

*A  pleasant  impression  of  these  may  be  had  from  the  flueDt  RngJiah 
Tcnions  in  Paul  Nixun*s  A  Roman  Wit:  Boston,  1011. 
•V,  S4. 
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Ben  Jonson's  lines,  On  My  First  Daughter/ 
named  Mary,  echo  this  Flavian  Latin: 

...  At  six  months'  end  she  parted  hence 

With  safety  of  her  innocence; 

Whose  soul  Heaven's  queen,  whose  name  she  bean. 

In  comfort  of  her  mother's  tears. 

Hath  placed  amongst  her  virgin-train; 

Where,  while  that  sever'd  doth  remain. 

The  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth. 

Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  Earth. 

The  collection  of  Epigrams  where  Jonson  pub- 
lished these  pretty  lines  in  1616  is  easily  acces- 
sible in  any  edition  of  his  works  or  poems. 
Though  never  slavishly  translated  from  Martial, 
the  verses  are  throughout  saturated  with  his 
spirit — none  more  so  than  the  quatrain  addressed  to 
his  Ghost:* 

Martial,  thou  gav'st  far  nobler  epigrams 

To  thy  Domitian  than  I  can  my  James:* 

But  in  my  royal  subject  I  pass  thee. 

Thou  flattered'st  thine,  mine  cannot  flattered  be. 

Glance  at  the  epigrams  of  Jonson;  then  glance 
at  the  Hesperides  of  Robert  Herrick,  published 
thirty  years  later  and  as  much  more  charming  in 
their  light  grace  as  they  are  less  robust;  and, 
combining  your  impressions,  you  will  have  found 
in  lasting  English  something  very  like  what  de- 
lighted Flavian  Rome  in  Martial's  epigrams. 
That  Herrick  could  not  have  existed  without 
Jonson  is  evident;  no  more  could  Jonson  have 
existed  without  Martial — ^nor  for  that  matter 
could  any  European  writer  of  epigrams  from  the 

*  Jonson:  Epigrams,  XXII.  *  Jonaon:  Epigram^  XXXVL 

*  King  James  the  First. 
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reign  of  Domitian  to  this  day.  The  mould  in 
which  he  cast  wit  remains  unbroken.  One  per- 
plexing result  follows.  Even  Herrick,  and  still 
more  Jonson,  permits  himself  a  degree  of  ob- 
scenity, of  coarseness,  and  of  vituperation  which 
any  one  who  knows  Seventeenth  Century  Eng- 
land— the  England  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Pu- 
ritans, of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Oliver  Cromwell — must  instantly  perceive 
to  give  a  distorted  or  at  best  a  very  incomplete 
notion  of  the  world  they  wrote  in.  An  obvious 
reason  for  this  is  that  writing  at  a  time  with  a 
great  future  before  it  they  modelled  their  work 
on  Martial's,  produced  when  imperial  antiquity 
was  on  the  verge  of  its  decadence.  Classic  now 
for  eighteen  hundred  years.  Martial  has  been  tra- 
ditionally held  more  certainly  authoritative.  But 
quite  apart  from  his  own  countless  passages  which 
are  free  from  evil,  there  is  fair  reason  to  doubt 
whether  even  Flavian  Rome  was  quite  so  black  as 
he  often  seems  to  paint  it. 

VI 

THE  YOUNGER  PLINY 

To  correct  or  modify  a  too  vile  impression  of 
Roman  society  under  the  Flavian  emperors,  one 
need  only  turn  to  the  Letters  of  the  younger 
Pliny. ^  Compared  with  their  models,  the  far 
more  numerous  and  less  meticulously  revised  let- 
ters of  Cicero,  they  doubtless  have  a  secondary 
aspect  of  studious  artificiality.     Taken  by  them- 

*  Melmoth's  admirably  sjrmpathetic  transUtioo,  of  1746,  is  happily  re- 
printed in  the  Loeb  Classic  edition  of  the  Letters.  No  traosUtioo  of  Cic- 
ero's letters  is  anywhere  near  so  good. 
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selves  they  give  a  remarkably  wide  survey  of  life 
and  character  from  the  standpoint  of  a  cidtivated 
and  prosperous  Flavian  gendeman.  In  this  as- 
pect as  well  as  in  the  fact  that  each  letter  is 
politely  confined  to  a  single  subject,  they  have  a 
certain  analogy  to  the  English  essays  of  Steele 
and  of  Addison.  Like  these,  too,  they  present  in 
a  new  light  the  conditions  about  them.  If  we 
knew  England  from  1675  to  1725  only  through 
what  may  broadly  be  called  the  Comedy  of  the 
Restoration,  we  might  hardly  suspect  that  it 
contained  such  men  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
If  we  knew  Flavian  Rome  only  from  the  flash- 
ing sketches  of  Martial  and  the  lurid  memories 
of  Juvenal,  we  might  never  dream  that  such  men 
as  Corellius  Rufus^  and  Spurinna,^  or  such  womea 
as  Arria<  and  the  little  daughter  of  Fundanus/ 
were  no  less  part  of  it  than  rascals  like  Regulus* 
or  the  brutal  slaves  who  played  the  devil  with 
Larcius  Macedo/  The  difference  between  the 
Tatler  or  the  Spectator  and  the  Letters  of  Pliny 
is  that  the  former  present  life  under  the  guise  of 
fiction  and  that  the  latter  touch  on  it  directly. 
But  so,  to  take  another  English  example,  does 
Swift's  Journal  to  Stella;  and,  to  ramble  on 
through  the  later  Eighteenth  Century,  the  Letters 
of  Horace  Walpole,  the  anecdotes  in  Boswell's  life 
of  Johnson,  and  the  Journals  of  John  Wesley  are 
contemporary. 

The  Letters  of  Pliny  may  here  and  there  re- 
mind us  of  any  or  all  of  these,  except  that  they  are 
revised  in  detail  with  something  like  Horatian 
assiduity.    You  can  hardly  avoid  the  notion  that 

1  Ep..  1, 12.  >  Ep..  uh  1.  *  Ep..  m,  IS. 

*Ep^V,  16.  •  Ep.,  I,  5;  IV,  «,  7;  VI,  «.  •J^^.m.lC 
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when  it  came  to  style  this  excellent  man  attempted 
to  out-Cicero  Cicero,  and  therefore  came  nowhere  \/^ 
near  the  comparatively  free  manner  which  often 
makes  the  letters  of  Cicero  seem  the  best  thing  he 
left  behind  him.  Apart  from  this  polished  hard- 
ness of  surface,  Plmy  stays  good  reading  still, 
particularly  if  you  approadh  him,  as  you  should 
always  approach  good  reading,  not  too  seriously. 
Turn  his  pages  carelessly,  as  you  might  turn  those 
of  the  Queen  Anne  essayists;  read  when  the  mood 
seizes  you;  and  before  long  you  will  find,  without 
knowing  how,  that  he  has  given  you  a  distinct 
notion  not  only  of  his  amiable  and  accomplished  ^ 

character,  but  of  the  not  yet  desperate  Roman 
world  where  he  managed  to  keep  out  of  serious 
trouble.  His  Greek  philosopher,  Euphrates,^  for 
example,  resembles  Plutarch  rather  thaoi  the  "  Grse- 
culus  esuriens" — ^which  may  be  rendered  in  collo- 
quial American  terms  "hungry  little  Dago" — of 
JuvenaL'  His  descriptions  of  country  houses,*  of 
natural  curiosities,*  of  works  of  art,'  and  of  liter- 
ary pursuits*  are  very  pleasant.  His  clear  and 
interesting  accounts  of  legal  matters^  deserve 
prayerful  study  by  English  and  American  lawyers 
who  may  prefer  not  to  annoy  their  readers.  And 
his  Tenth  Book,  which  consists  wholly  of  his 
correspondence  while  a  provincial  governor  with 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  appears  not  to  have  been 

» Ep..  I.  10. 

'Juvenal,  III,  78.  The  well-known  passage  (58-80)  where  this  occurs 
is  worth  comparing  with  Pliny's  letter  about  Euphrates.  Which  seems 
more  nearly  true  any  one  is  at  liberty  to  decide. 

•  E.  g.,  Ep.,  I.  3;  II,  17;  V,  6;  IX,  80,  40. 
«  E.  g.,  Ep..  IV.  SO;  VIII.  «0;  IX,  33. 

•  E.  g.,  Ep..  III.  6;  IX.  89. 

•£.  g^  Ep..  I.  8;  VI.  21;  VII.  4.  17. 

»  E.  g..  Ep.,  I,  «0;  II,  11,  14;  IV.  9;  VIH  14. 
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elaborately  revised  for  literary  effect,  has  pie- 
served  an  excellent  model  of  what  conscientious 
administration  ought  to  be. 

like  the  uncle  who  adopted  him,  he  was  bom  a 
gentleman  of  Como,  and  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  high  official  and  social  condition  at  Rome. 
Like  many  kindly  men  so  circumstanced  through- 
out history,  he  never  forgot  or  neglected  his  na- 
tive place,  partly  perhaps  because  there  are  few 
more  innocent  joys  than  being  recurrently  wel- 
comed home  and  heartily  celebrated  there  as  a  suc- 
cessful favourite  son.  Apart  from  his  letters  about 
the  destruction  of  Herculaneimi  and  Pompdi, 
on  which  we  have  already  touched,^  his  most 
widely  remembered  are  that  concerning  ghosts,' 
and  those  which  he  exchanged  with  Trajan  when 
not  quite  sure  how  to  deal  with  the  uncompro- 
mising behaviour  of  Christians  in  a  world  previ- 
ously blest  with  religious  toleration.'  Even  these, 
we  may  fully  admit,  do  not  reveal  him  as  exactly 
a  great  man.  If  he  had  been,  he  could  hardly 
be  accepted  as  beyond  peradventure  a  typical 
man  of  his  time.  The  great  must  always  be  few 
and  solitary,  rising  constantly  lai^er  through  the 
perspective  of  the  centuries.  But  only  a  time  still 
great  could  have  bred  so  great  a  gentleman  as  we 
come  to  know  when  we  come  to  know  the  younger 
Pliny. 

vn 

TACITUS 

Whoever  even  begins  to  know  the  works  of 
Tacitus  must  instantly  recognise  him,  too,  as  a 

»C/.  p.  301.  «Ep.,VIl.«7.  •£p^X,96^l7. 
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great  gentleman.  At  the  same  time  he  reveals 
himself,  at  least  in  literature,  as  a  great  man.  The 
facts  of  his  life  are  little  known.  We  have  glimpses 
of  him  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  Pliny's  Letters,^  one 
of  which,  addressed  to  him,  begins  ^^I  predict,  and 
I  am  apt  to  be  right,  that  yom*  histories  will  last."* 
They  were  evidently  intimate  friends,  sympathetic 
too  as  officials  and  as  men  of  letters.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Agricola,  whose  career,  as  he  has  re- 
corded it,  was  among  the  most  wholesomely  dis- 
tinguished of  the  First  Century  of  the  Csesars. 
But  where  he  was  bom,  who  were  his  ancestors, 
and  when  he  died  nobody  now  knows.  His 
grandeur  therefore,  strongly  individual  though  he 
be,  has  a  touch  of  half-Homeric  impersonality. 

A  few  things  about  him  are  nevertheless  clear. 
Probably  born  under  Claudius,  he  was  undoubt- 
edly old  enough  to  remember  the  worst  years  of 
Nero  and  the  revolutionary  horrors  of  the  year  69. 
Under  Vespasian,  he  was  already  in  office.  He 
was  fully  mature  under  Titus  and  Domitian;  and 
if  he  outlived  Trajan,  under  whose  beneficent  rule 
his  principal  works  were  written,  it  cannot  have 
been  for  more  than  a  little  while.  His  later  years 
were  passed,  to  be  sure,  not  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  First  Century,  but  in  the  brighter  days  of 
the  Second.  His  personal  memories,  however, 
included  the  most  ominous  threatenings  of  the 
rising  deluge  which  before  very  long  was  to  sub- 
merge antique  civilisation.  And  as  he  wrote  only 
of   times  within  the  memory  of  men  whom  he 


*  Duly  speciBed,  for  a  wonder,  in  the  scanty  index  of  the  Loeb  Classic 
edition. 

*Auguror,  nee  me  failit  augurium,  historias  tuas  immortales  futurms. 
PImy,  £p..  VII,  33. 
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knew  weU,  if  not  within  his  own,  the  final  eflFect 
of  his  work  is  like  that  of  a  grim  epilogue  to  the 
world-tragedy  whose  buoyant  prologue  was  writ- 
ten a  thousand  years  before  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 

His  literary  manner — style  if  you  prefer  the 
word — ^has  the  conscious  oddity  of  a  time  when 
ingenious  phrase-making  had  long  been  the  fash- 
ion. He  could  master,  however,  a  tendency  which 
masters  most  men.  The  power  of  his  compact 
words  more  than  redeems  Uieir  artifice;  th^  defy 
at  once  forgetfulness  and  alteration.  To  take  a 
few  examples,  of  widely  different  kinds,  try  as 
long  as  you  like  to  put  into  English  an  aphorism 
imbedded  in  the  noble  paragraph  which  closes 
his  life  of  Agricola:^  ^^Is  verus  honos,  ea  conjunc- 
tissimi  cujusque  pietas."  What  it  means  is  dear 
enough:  ^^True  honor  is  the  loving  respect  of  all 
who  are  nearest";  but  this  gives  hardly  more 
notion  of  what  Tacitus  has  said  than  if  the  words 
meant  different  things.  Or  take  his  statements  of 
a  healthy  virtue  and  of  an  insidious  vice  observa- 
ble among  the  German  Barbarians :  ^'  Serk  juvenum 
Venus,"  he  writes,*  "eoque  inexhausta  pubertas*' 
(""  Their  animal  passions  come  late,  so  th^  breed 
with  full  vigour");  and  again,*  '^Sine  aptmratu, 
sineblandimentisexpelluntfamem;  ad  versus  aitim 
non  eadem  temperantia."  ("Without  sauce  or 
ceremony  they  get  rid  of  hunger;  in  combatting 
thirst  they  are  less  moderate.")  These  English 
words  tell  what  he  means  but  not  how  he  put  it; 
you  would  be  at  pains  to  imprison  in  any  other 
terms  than  his  the  implicit  sarcasm  with  whidi 
he  calls  to  mind  the  juvenile  lasciviousness  of 

46.  * Germania,  20.  •GennMii^n' 
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imperial  Rome,  and  the  profligate  extravagances 
of  Roman  feasting.  Passages  from  his  historical 
work  are  still  more  characteristic.  His  narrative 
is  too  trenchant  for  disguise  even  by  translation. 
Whoever  has  read  of  Galba's  end,^  and  Otho's,* 
and  that  of  Vitellius,*  can  hardly  forget  how  the 
surging  mob  in  the  Forum  overwhelmed  the 
stem  old  man  for  a  little  while  imperial,  or  how 
nothing  in  the  life  of  the  usurping  Neronic  deb- 
auchee became  him  like  the  leaving  it,  or  how  the 
Roman  populace  watched  as  they  would  watch  a 
show  the  last  attempt  to  withstand  the  victori- 
ous troops  of  Vespasian  on  behalf  of  the  fat  sover- 
eign whose  end  was  too  ugly  to  be  pitied.  ''De- 
formitas  exitus  misericordiam  abstulerat*'* — are 
the  four  words  which  those  last  eight  feebly  try 
to  represent  in  English.  It  is  just  as  useless  to 
attempt  translation  of  the  eight  Latin  words  in 
which  Tacitus  tells  how  when  the  terrified  Vitellius 
was  beaten  to  death  the  crowd  abused  him  as 
vilely  as  they  had  fawned  on  him  when  he  was 
alive :  "  Vulgus  eadem  pravitate  insectabatur  inter- 
fectum  qua  foverat  viventem.'**  No  other  words 
than  his  own  can  quite  reproduce  the  power  with 
which  Tacitus  makes  one  feel  the  momentary  thrill 
of  horror  when  frightened  lookers-on  suddenly  per- 
ceived that  Galba — ^the  first  fleeting  incarnation 
of  Caesar  who  could  nowise  claim  kinship  with  the 
mighty  Julius, — ^was  falling  before  their  very  eyes: 
"Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox."*  ("Neither 
gentle  nor  simple  uttered  a  single  sound.")  We 
need  his  own  very  syllables  fully  to  marvel  at  the 
tremendous  antiUiesis  with  which  he  contrasts  the 

1  Hwtory,  I,  S9-41.  *  Ih„  II,  4<M9.  >  Ib^  m.  8f-86. 

«/»^III.84.  *Ib„m,S5.  •/6.,I.40. 
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opinions  concerning  Otho  and  Vitellius  entertained 
by  Romans  uncertain  as  to  which  must  presently 
be  their  sovereign:  "Vitellius  ventre  et  gula  sibi 
inhonestus,  Otho  luxu  saevitia  audacia  reipublicse 
exitiosior  ducebatur."*  ("The  belly  and  gullet 
of  Vitellius  were  held  damaging  to  himself;  the 
lechery,  cruelty,  and  recklessness  of  Otho  more 
threatening  to  the  State/')  And,  memorable 
though  the  passage  be  in  any  form,  none  but 
those  who  have  compared  translations  with  the 
original  Latin  can  ever  fully  appreciate  the  firm 
strokes  of  Tacitus  when  he  records  how  the  stanch 
Helvidius  Priscus  behaved  in  the  Senate  on  the 
accession  of  Vespasian.* 

Apart,  however,  from  a  style  so  individual  that 
if  it  fail  to  dominate  it  may  repel,  Tacitus  has 
qualities  which  no  translation  can  obscure.  He  is 
the  last  of  the  four  great  antique  writers  of  his- 
tory— the  form  of  Uterature  least  damaged  by 
rendering  into  other  languages.'  He  bears  to 
Livy,  so  far  as  Livy  now  survives,  a  relation  analo- 
gous to  that  borne  by  Thucydides  to  Herodotus. 
That  Livy  is  less  powerful  than  Herodotus  is 
pretty  clear;  that  Tacitus  can  hold  his  own  be- 
side Thucydides  is  a  tenable  opinion.  He  lacks, 
no  doubt,  the  large  primality  of  Greece;  but  no 
subject  comparable  in  range  with  the  imperial 
dominion  of  Rome  could  possibly  have  tested  the 
strength  of  a  Fifth  Century  Athenian.  And  this 
imperial  dominion  Tacitus  exhibits  to  us  in  three 
distinct  aspects.  His  Life  of  Agricola  presents 
it  as  on  the  whole  it  must  have  appeared  to  those 

*  lb.,  II,  *)! .  '  lb.,  IV,  4-8;  and  <^.  48. 

'  And  the  translations  of  his  History  and  his  Annab  by  Church  wid 
Brodribb  are  admirably  readable. 
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bqrond  its  range;  here  at  last  was  an  organised 
^stem  which  could  reduce  the  warring  world  to 
wholesome  and  orderly  peace,  capable  too  of  em- 
bodiment in  commanders  as  imposing  for  their 
virtues  as  for  their  discipline  of  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  only  colossal  brute  force.  His 
book  about  Germany  presents,  as  nothing  else 
comes  near  presenting,  the  barbarian  vigour  con- 
stantly and  everywhere  threatening  the  Roman 
frontiers.  The  task  of  Roman  Empire  was  not 
only  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  within  its  bounds; 
it  must  also  resist  incessant  external  pressure, 
urged  on  by  obscure  forces — ^remote,  shadowy, 
ezhaustless — ^which  were  ultimately  to  prove  in- 
superable. If  Tacitus  had  written  only  these  two 
monographs,  he  would  have  left  us  a  uniquely 
distinct  record  of  how  Rome  was  conditioned 
throughout  the  first  Century  of  the  Csesars. 
Yet,  even  when  considered  together,  the  mono- 
graphs appear  of  only  secondary  importance  beside 
his  two  greater  works.  His  History  originally  re- 
counted the  story  of  Rome  from  tJie  accession  of 
Galba  until  the  death  of  Domitian;  his  Annals,  a 
vast  preface  written  later,  begins  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Tiberius  and  originally  extended  to  the 
death  of  Nero.  Though  a  great  part  of  each  has 
been  lost,  enough  remains  tremendously  to  indi- 
cate the  disease  already  fixed  upon  the  Roman  state. 
To  survive,  Rome  had  need  of  health  superb  as  her 
strength ;  and  she  was  stricken  with  a  sickness  be- 
yond all  medicine.  Thus  trebly  presented,  the  v 
Empire  resembles  a  clear-skinned  giant  overawing 
enemies  while  cancer  gnaws  at  his  vitals. 

Whether  the  story  be  altogether  and  positively 
true  is  another  question.    That  he  meant  it  to 
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be  we  can  hardly  doubt;  nor  yet  that  his  treatment 
of  it  went  far  to  fix  in  tradition  the  view  of  it 
which  has  generally  prevailed.  A  familiar  pas- 
sage from  the  Annals^  will  serve  at  once  to  illus- 
trate this  and  to  suggest  his  limitations  as  an 
authority.  It  tells  of  the  great  fire  at  Rome  under 
Nero,  and  how  the  Emperor  thought  well  to  hold 
the  Christians  responsible  for  the  disaster.  It 
speaks  of  them  as  generally  ''hated  for  outrageous 
misconduct/'^  and  as  an  example  of  such  moral 
filth  as  pours  into  a  capital,  ''where  from  far  and 
wide  abominable  and  shameful  things  of  all  kinds 
gather  together  and  are  welcomed."'  It  implies 
that  guilty  or  not  they  were  on  hateful  terms  with 
humanity.^  His  compact  account  of  their  martyr^ 
dom,  to  be  sure,  which  immediately  follows,  would 
hardly  displease  John  Foxe  himself.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, would  dream  these  outcasts  to  be  professors 
of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  parishioners  of 
Peter  and  of  Paul;  and  nobody  can  deny  that  the 
historian  who  thus  misconceived  them  is  the  same 
on  whom  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  our  belief  in 
the  abominations  of  Nero.  Yet,  right  or  wrong, 
that  beUef  has  been  rooted  in  European  posterity. 
The  truth  or  the  falsity  of  it  need  not  concern  us 
now.  Our  business  is  with  the  traditions  of 
European  literature.  When  we  come  to  these 
we  may  well  stay  uncertain  whether  any  writer 
of  history  has  ever  been  greater  than  Tadtus,  the 
last  great  historian  of  classical  antiquity.  A  pe- 
riod which  could  produce,  amid  all  its  confusions, 
a  figure  such  as  his  was  not  yet  altogether  decadent. 

>  Annals.  XV.  8S-44.  >  Per  flagitia  inviaot:  X?.  44. 

*  Quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  oelebcmntuiqiie:  A. 

*  Baud  perinde  in  crimine  inoendii  quam  odio  humaiii  generii  OMiTieti 
sunt:  Ih. 
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The  last  unquestionably  great  Latin  writer 
lived  at  tliis  time  still  great;  thus  chance,  perhaps, 
has  assured  his  greatness.  Though  Uttle  is  def- 
initely known  about  Juvenal,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  under  Domitian  he  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Martial,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Tacitus;  that 
his  relations  with  persons  of  condition  were  less 
cordial  or  less  pliant  than  those  of  his  friend  Mar- 
tial; or  that  he  outlived  the  others.  One  tradi- 
tion has  it  that,  exiled  in  Egypt,  he  died  there  at 
eighty  some  two  years  after  Antoninus  had  suc- 
ceeded Hadrian  as  emperor.  Though  he  chiefly 
wrote,  however,  in  the  freer  days  of  the  Second 
Century,  his  opinions  of  the  world  had  become 
fixed  in  the  First.  The  Fourth  Satire,  which  bur- 
lesques Domitian  by  pretending  that  he  summoned 
his  Privy  Council  to  decide  how  the  largest  turbot 
ever  caught  should  be  cooked,  happens  to  be  fixed 
in  historic  time;  and  substantially  the  lines  which 
fix  it  apply  to  the  other  fifteen  Satires  as  well. 
All  are  based  on  what  existed 

When  the  last  Flavian  flayed  the  fainting  world. 
And  Rome  still  cowered  before  a  bald-head  Nero.^ 

During  that  period,  to  be  sure,  Juvenal  ap- 
pears prudently  to  have  occupied  himself  not  with 
satire  but  with  the  far  safer  pursuit  of  rhetoric, 
then  used  mostly  as  an  elaborate  exhibition  of 
ingenuity.    Our  nearest  approach  to  it  nowadays 

»Siit,  IV.  87-88: 

Cum  jam  nemianimiim  UoerAiet  FUvius  orbem 
UltimuB,  et  calvo  serviret  Roma  Nerooi. 
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is  probably  a  conventional  debate  for  a  prize  where, 
whatever  the  issue,  the  aflGu*mative  and  n^ative 
sides  are  assigned  by  lot.  Practice  of  sudi  per- 
formances, though  often  leading  to  skill  in  popular 
appeal,  is  favourable  neither  to  judicial  opinions  of 
life  nor  to  sensitive  personal  sincerity.  If  you 
win  your  point,  you  have  done  your  job;  if  you 
have  done  your  job,  you  are  noisily  commended; 
and  if  you  are  thus  commended  for  work  well  done, 
it  is  hard,  at  least  for  you,  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  you  are  an  unusually  weighty  moralist 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  you  happen,  in 
the  turmoil  of  this  world,  to  find  yourself  an  under 
dog  or  even  only  to  sympathise  with  such  luckless 
animals.  Juvenal  was  apparently  beset  by  both 
of  these  insidious  temptations.  His  Fifth  Satire 
and  his  Seventh  describe  the  plight  of  penniless 
literary  Romans  in  terms  generally  thought  to  be 
personally  reminiscent;  and  if  any  great  Euro- 
pean writer  has  ever  assumed  more  incessantly 
than  he  that  whatever  prevails  is  therefore  all 
wrong,  the  fact  remains  unremarked. 

The  form  of  satire,  which  he  finally  chose  to  set 
forth  his  views  and  of  which  he  has  proved  the 
most  influential  exponent,  is  generally  held  the 
chief  contribution  of  Latin  to  the  tradition  ci 
world-literature.  Every  other  form  used  by  the 
lasting  Roman  writers — ^from  Plautus  to  Tacitus — 
was  more  or  less  modelled  on  primal  Greek  mas- 
terpieces. No  Latin  imitation  of  Aristophanes, 
however,  if  indeed  any  ever  amounted  to  much, 
has  been  preserved.  The  kind  of  discontent  which 
animated  Fifth  Century  Greek  comedy  developed 
in  Latin  a  comparatively  independent  variety  d 
expression.    Even  Lucilius,  to  be  sure,  who  first 
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brought  satire  into  literature  during  the  Second 
Century  before  Christ,  so  far  yielded  to  Gredc 
allurements  as  ultimately  to  abandon  all  metres 
but  the  originaUy  Greek  hexameter,  thereafter  ac- 
oq;>ted  as  the  regular  satirical  vehide  of  Borne; 
but  the  Greeks  seem  never  to  have  used  it  for  pre- 
datfy  such  purpose  as,  by  Juvenal^s  time,  was 
already  classical  among  the  Romans.  The  prin- 
cipal satirists  before  Juvenal  were  the  now  lost 
Ludlius  and  the  still  extant  Horace  and  Persius. 
Whether  they  would  have  sufficed  to  make  satire 
more  than  a  minor  form  of  European  literaturo 
may  be  disputed.  When  Juvenal  had  done  his 
work,  he  had  not  only  obscured  his  predecessors 
for  all  future  time;  he  had  made  formal  satire  as 
important  as  most  forms  of  literature  brought 
into  being  by  the  Greeks. 

Without  troubling  ourselves  to  define  it,  for 
nothing  is  much  more  futile  than  to  attempt  pre- 
cise definition  of  artistic  matters  and  then  worry 
whether  a  given  work  comes  within  the  lunits, 
we  should  probably  agree  that  satire,  as  we  know 
it,  is  apt  to  be  an  appeal  to  dormant  or  dominant 
prejudice.  It  assumes  something,  anything,  or 
things  in  general  to  be  wrong  or  ridiculous.  It 
assumes  itself,  and  anybody  who  will  sympatheti- 
cally listen,  to  be  intellectual^  and  often  morally 
superior.  It  exaggerates  and  denounces;  it  is 
often  clever  and  trenchant;  it  is  sometimes,  fer- 
vid but  seldom  kindly.  When  it  does  not  make  you 
resentful  it  grins  or  shames  you  into  acquiescence. 
It  permits  itself  excursive  liberties  of  structure; 
whatever  comes  to  mind  at  any  moment  may  pop 
out  if  to  the  point.  Formal  satire,  to  be  sure, 
is  not  at  present  the  fashion;  nowadays  men  find 
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any  too  firmly  precedented  artistic  traditions 
lessly  formal.  But  nothing  can  ever  suppress  the 
most  powerful  piece  of  satirical  writing  in  our  Eng- 
lish language — ^the  Gulliver  of  Swift.  This  exhibits 
individual  man  first  as  a  giant  among  pygmies  who 
can  subdue  him  by  their  countiess  numbers;  next 
as  a  pygmy  among  giants,  the  stupidest  and 
pettiest  of  whom  has  enough  brute  strength  and 
careless  thoughtiessness  to  frustrate  his  best  wits; 
then  as  sane  in  a  world  of  madmen;  and  finally  as 
foul  amid  the  clean  simplicities  of  beasts.  ''Sseva 
indignatio"  (raging  wrath)  are  the  words  chosen 
by  Swift  to  describe  in  hi3  epitaph  how  he  writhed 
under  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time.  With  less 
lifelong  meaning  they  might  equally  be  applied  to 
the  political  mood  of  James  RusscJl  LowcJl  when 
he  threw  oflF  the  Biglow  Papers — the  most  nearly 
lasting  expression  of  satiric  temper  as  yet  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  frequent  though  not  necessary  phase  of  such 
temper  is  implied  in  the  dialect  made  familiar  by 
the  stinging  lines  of  Lowell.  It  pmports  to  be 
the  speech  of  plain  folks  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  have  been  trained  in  polite  amenities,  of  the 
simple  as  distinguished  from  the  gently  nurtured* 
of  your  every-day  hard-headed  Yankee.  A 
healthy  fashion  used  to  describe  such  men  as  the 
common  people,  thereby  recognised  as  the  source 
of  common-sense.  Nowadays  we  are  apt  to  leave 
out  the  adjective,  to  use  the  word  "people  not  as 
Lincoln  used  it,  including  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  but  as  if  only  the  lowly  could  rightly  claim 
rights.  One  consequent  difficulty  met  us  a  little 
while  ago;^   when  Tacitus  described  the  thrill  of 

» C/.  p.  S17. 
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horror  in  the  Forum  as  the  crowd  saw  Galba  top- 
pUng,  he  used  the  words  '^Neque  popuU  aut  plebis 
ulla  vox";  we  now  have  no  terms  exactly  to  define 
his  distinction.  We  clumsily  contented  ourselves 
with  an  inadequate  translation:  ''Neither  gentle 
nor  simple  uttered  a  single  sound.'*  Both  poptdiis 
and  plebs  we  might  carelessly  have  translated  by 
the  same  word,  people.  But  poptdus  impUes  re- 
sponsibility, meaning  people  of  the  better  sort; 
and  plebs  impUes  irresponsibility  such  as  we  now 
associate  with  people  of  the  lower  sort,  sometimes 
described  by  our  comparatively  new  word  mob. 
The  compilers  of  Sir  James  Murray's  New  English 
Dictionary  have  discovered  no  earlier  use  of  this 
now  established  word  than  an  evidently  slangy  one 
in  1688,  the  last  year  of  King  James  II;  and  they 
note  a  comparatively  famiUar  deprecation  of  it  by 
Addison  in  1711.^  It  is  really  a  contraction  to  a 
single  syllable — something  like  that  of  bits  from 
omnibus — of  the  Latin  words  mobile  vidgus,  which 
mean  the  unstable  crowds  such  as  Shakspere  shows 
us  in  Julius  Caesar  and  in  Coriolanus.  Its  classi- 
cal origin  may  be  a  line  from  the  Tristia  of  Ovid,* 
where  after  mentioning  how  shadows  evident  in 
sunlight  disappear  when  clouds  gather  he  goes  on 

Mobile  sic  sequitur  fortunse  lumina  vulgus. 
(So  fickle  crowds  follow  the  rays  of  chance.) 

That  fickle  crowds  are  not  ill  disposed,  the  scene 
where  Coriolanus  presents  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  consulship'  reminds  us  quite  as  clearly  as 
it  exposes  their  fickleness;  and  that  all  the  fault  is 
not  theirs  duly  appears  in  the  scene  which  follows.* 


>  SpecUtor.  185.  »Ovid:  TrittiA,  I.  0,  11. 

•  Coriolanus  n,  &  «  CorioUniii»  m,  1. 
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constantly  inspired  with  his  spirit  and  sometimes 
approaching  his  power.  Without  him  Diyden 
could  hardly  have  written  Absalom  and  Achitr 
ophel,  nor  Pope  when  pretending  to  imitate 
Horace  have  been  so  bitterly  un-Horatian.  His 
temper  underlies  much  of  Byron*s  invective,  such 
as  occurs  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. And  the  distorted  perspective  in  which 
Juvenal  sees  the  better  classes  of  imperial  Rome 
has  been  likened  to  that  in  which  the  far  more 
sympathetic  Dickens  observes  the  better  classes 
of  Victorian  England.  He  is  rhetorical,  he  dis- 
torts and  exaggerates;  but  he  is  fervid,  and  if  not 
always  and  indisputably  a  sincere  moralist  he  is  at 
least  sincere  in  his  moral  pretense;  writing  at  a 
period  still  great,  he  writes  in  the  grand  style  of 
classical  antiquity;  and  while  he  thus  appeals  to 
the  fastidious  taste  of  culture,  he  veils  under  his 
grand  manner  a  kind  of  feeling  which  those  who 
would  praise  it  will  call  popular,  and  those  who 
would  rather  appraise  it  may  more  truly  call  vul- 
gar. He  speaks,  perhaps,  to  the  favoured  few; 
but  he  speaks  for  the  human,  uncritical,  suffering, 
and  distorted  many. 

Another  epilogue,  if  you  like,  you  may  find  his 
work  to  the  world-tragedy  of  wluch  Homer  made 
the  prologue.  He  was  contemporary  with  Tacitus. 
Both  lived  and  wrote  long  after  the  year  100,  but 
by  the  year  100  both  were  in  full  matiuity  of  life 
and  experience.  We  may  best  think  of  them, 
and  of  those  who  made  literature  about  them,  as 
then  grouped  together.  As  a  group  these  men  are 
secondary  among  the  Latins  only  to  the  greater 
group  which  made  the  First  Century  before  Christ 
the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature.    Plutarch 
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man  when  compared  with  the  Canterbury  Tales. 
To  know  him  you  must  doubtless  turn  all  Ids  pages 
more  than  once,  and  linger  over  phrase  after  phrase 
which  has  persisted  through  the  ages:  '^Frontis 
nulla  fides/'  ^  for  example  (You  can't  trust  looks) ; 
or 

Haud  facile  emergimt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
Bes  angusta  domi.* 

(It*8  hard  for  those  to  strug^^  up  whose  strength 
Is  sapped  in  narrow  homes); 

or 

Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes?' 

(But  who  shall  guard  the  guardians  themselves?) 

Standard  English  Uterature  will  nevertheless  give 
you  some  impression  of  him.  Tniewit's  comments 
on  women  in  the  Silent  Woman  of  Ben  Jonson^ 
are  an  admirably  free,  and  decently  expurgated, 
translation  into  racy  Jacobean  English  of  passages 
from  the  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal — itself  the  most 
unbridled  denunciation  of  womanly  misconduct 
in  all  the  Uterature  of  Europe.  And  the  two  prin- 
cipal poems  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — ^London  and 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes — are  excellently  last- 
ing adaptations,  by  an  Eighteenth  Century  EngUsh 
churchman,  at  the  time  a  Uterary  hack,  of  the 
Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  which  denounces  Rome, 
and  of  his  Tenth,  which  slashes  rather  than  pricks 
the  bubble  of  vanity. 

As  to  the  influence  of  Juvenal  on  our  literature, 
you  will  find  the  Satires  of  Donne,  although  re- 
pellently  crabbed  and  thus  unlike  him  in  style, 

« Sat.,  II.  8.  «  Sat.,  HI,  1S4-1S5. 

•  Sat.,  VI,  847.  «  Act  n.  Scene  1. 
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THE  SECOND  CENTURY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 

ERA 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  memorable  writers 
who  came  to  maturity  under  the  Flavians  lived  on 
and  wrote  long  into  tiie  Second  Century.  Though 
they  record  or  imply  impressions  and  memories  of 
terribly  ominous  and  troublous  times,  they  there- 
fore survived  to  know  something  of  what  Gibbon 
summarised  in  his  familiar  sentence:  ''U  a  man 
were  called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
was  most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death 
of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus/'  ^ 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire begins  with  an  account  of  its  condition  dur- 
ing these  halcyon  days,  and  then  tells  its  histoiy 
from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  until  the  last 
trace  of  the  Eastern  Empire  vanished  when  Con- 
stantinople fell  before  the  Turks  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years  later.  The  book  is  among  the  most 
remarkable  ever  written.  The  first  volume  ap- 
peared in  1776,  the  year  of  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  the  last  in  1788,  the  year 
before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  wait 

>  Dedine  and  Fall:  diap.  m  (ed.  Buy,  I»  78). 
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into  operation.  Professor  Bury's  introduction  to 
what  is  now  the  standard  edition^  clearly  specifies 
various  aspects  in  which  the  colossal  work  is  no 
longer  quite  authoritative.  The  marvel  is  that 
it  remains  on  the  whole  what  it  probably  will  al- 
ways remain — so  comprehensive  and  so  finnly  out- 
lined a  record  of  European  history  through  a 
dozen  centuries  that  for  any  who  wish  to  see  in 
perspective  the  period  between  antiquity  and 
modernity  it  can  hardly  be  superseded.  Further- 
more it  is  a  work  of  admirably  readable  literature- 
Its  prejudice  against  Christianity  no  doubt  makes 
its  treatment  of  the  religion  which  has  long  domi- 
nated Europe  misieadingiy  unsympathetic;*  but,  to 
go  no  further,  its  accounts  of  two  facts  immeasur- 
ably important  both  traditionally  and  historicaUy 
— Mahometanism'  and  the  Crusades* — are  probably 
the  best  ever  written,  at  least  for  such  purposes  as 
ours.  We  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves  that 
our  concern  is  not  primarily  with  history  or  even 
with  literature,  but  rather  with  the  traditions  as- 
sumed as  famUiar  throughout  the  growing  Uter- 
ature  of  Europe.  The  fact  that  Gibbon's  work  is 
itself  a  great  traditional  fact  in  English  literature 
would  alone  bring  it  within  our  scope.  And,  quite 
apart  from  this,  it  so  records  the  general  traditions 
of  European  history  from  the  Second  Century  to 
the  Fifteenth,  that  whoever  wishes  to  remind  him- 
self of  them  should  always  have  it  at  hand. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  Gibbon*  summarise 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the 

*  Seven  volumes:  London,  1900. 

*  The  famous  chapters  on  this  point  are  XV  and  XVI  (Bury,  11.  1-189). 

*  Chapter  L  (Bury,  V,  Sll-896).    Chapters  LI  and  UI  continue  the  story 
(Bury,  V,  597-494;  VL  1-61). 

«  Chapters  LVIIL  LEX  (Bury,  VI,  S59-865).  •  Bury,  I,  l-St. 
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Second  Century » which  he  generally  calls  *'the  age 
of  the  Antonines/'  For  us  the  chief  tradition 
derived  from  this  period  may  rather  be  called  that 
of  the  Five  Good  Emperors  who  succeeded  the  first 
Twelve  Caesars.  From  the  accession  of  Nerva, 
in  96,  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  180,  the 
Empire  enjoyed  a  succession  of  sovereigns  who» 
whatever  their  personal  failings,  so  conducted  af- 
fairs of  state  that  they  seemed  to  realise  the  im- 
perial dreams  already  classically  recorded  in  the 
^neid.^  Though  Nerva,  to  be  sure,  lived  only 
two  years,  and  died  before  the  Second  Century  had 
quite  begun,  his  beneficent  policy  was  continued 
and  developed  by  his  adopted  heir  Trajan,  the 
first  Csesar  not  of  Italian  birth.  Bom  in  Spain, 
somewhere  near  what  is  now  Cordova,  Trajan  was 
already  in  the  second  year  of  his  soverdgnty,  and 
well  past  the  age  of  forty-five,  by  the  year  100. 
The  details  of  his  life  and  reign  need  not  concern 
us  now.  He  left  behind  him  a  tradition  so  ex- 
cellent that,  although  he  was  pagan,  Dante  pre- 
serves the  legend  of  how  his  soul,  permitted  the 
grace  of  momentary  infantile  reincarnation,  was 
duly  baptised  and  thus  admitted  to  Paradise;* 
and  the  column  which  commemorated  him  in  his 
own  Forum  still  stands  at  Rome  less  mutilated 
than  any  other  monument  now  so  old  there.  He 
had  no  son,  and  probably  adopted  as  heir  the  kins- 
man who  succeeded  him,  Hadrian. 

Under  Hadrian  the  boundaries  of  Roman  poiwer 
were  for  a  few  years  at  their  widest;  and  something 
like  personal  memories  of  him  traditionally  linger. 
That  his  presence  left  his  name  in  such  diverse 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  Britain,  where  he  built  the 

1  Cf.  pp.  188.  801;  SxL^  W.  e7»-001.  •Fkndin^  XZ»  108-llT. 
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first  Roman  wall,  and  Athens,  where  the  ruins  of 
his  buildings  are  almost  as  apparent  as  those  of  his 
stupendous  villa  at  Tivoli,  and  Egyptian  Thebes, 
where  an  inscription  on  the  singing  Memnon  is 
said  still  to  record  the  fact  of  his  visit,  proves  how 
widely  he  surveyed  his  dominions.  The  Castle 
of  Sail  Angelo  at  Rome  was  originally  his  domed 
tomb.  The  lovely  images  of  Antinous  combine 
with  the  tender  legend  of  this  favourite's  fate  to 
soften  the  mood  in  which  we  might  judge  his  in- 
firmities. And  the  lines  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  composed  as  a  farewell  to  life  are  lastingly 
and  sweetly  human  :^ 

Animula  vagula,  blandula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Quse  nunc  abibis  in  loca. 
Pallida,  rigida,  nudula. 
Nee  ut  soles  dabis  jocos? 

(Gentle  breathlet,  ever  fresh* 
Guest  and  comrade  of  the  flesh» 
Whither  goest  thou  now  away» 
Pale  and  stiff,  unclothed  of  day. 
Laughing  no  more,  no  more  at  play?) 

His  adopted  heir,  Antoninus  Pius,  was  emperor 
through  more  than  twenty  years.  No  reign  ever 
more  justified  the  saying  tiiat  periods  of  happiness 
are  without  history ;  in  tradition  Antoninus  hovers 
indistinct  but  benignant.  His  adopted  heir  and 
successor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  as  good  a  man. 
Walter  Pater's  Marius  the  Epicurean  introduces 
him  in  a  story,  itself  almost  if  not  quite  literature, 
fuU  of  the  spirit  of  his  time.    Though  he  con- 

*See  SpecUior,  No.  iSi  (10  Nov..  1718);  and  Elwyn  mnd  Courtliope'f 
•dilioo  ol  Pope  (London,  1871),  VI,  187,  808,  807. 
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scientiously  opposed  as  revolutionary  the  conduct 
of  the  Christians,  his  Meditations,  which  he  jotted 
down  in  Greek,  prove  him  at  heart  to  have  been 
something  Uke  a  Stoic  saint.  The  column  raised 
in  his  memory  at  Rome  remams  there  the  only 
rival  of  the  column  of  Trajan;  and  his  equestrian 
statue,  now  long  placed  on  the  Capitol  hill»  has 
never  been  overthrown.  With  him  ended  the 
period  of  imperial  beneficence  begun  by  Nerva; 
it  had  lasted  almost  eighty-five  years. 

Justly  or  not,  tradition  represents  the  wives 
of  Antoninus  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  both  named 
Faustina,  as  luxiuiously  corrupt.  The  elder  Faus- 
tina left  no  son;  the  younger  bore  to  Marcus 
AureUus  the  son  who  succeeded  him,  the  Emperor 
Commodus.  His  reign  of  thirteen  years  resem- 
bled those  of  Nero  and  of  Domitian.  Debauchery 
and  tyranny  led  to  his  murder.  Then  ensued 
a  bri^  parody  of  the  appalling  year  69,  more 
than  a  century  before,  when  Galba,  Otho»  and 
Vitellius  had  quivered  momentarily  imperial 
between  the  last  of  the  JuUan  dynasty  and  the 
first  of  the  Flavian.  For  some  three  months 
Pertinax — traditionally  only  a  cloudy  name — 
was  emperor;  he  was  killed  by  his  own  guards, 
who  are  said  thereupon  to  have  sold  the  sover- 
eignty to  the  highest  bidder,  Didius  Julianus. 
Three  months  later  they  had  murdered  him,  too; 
and  the  succession  of  the  Caesars  had  passed  to 
an  able  general  of  African  birth,  Septimius  Severus. 
In  the  year  200  he  had  been  emperor  for  seven 
years;  he  lived  for  more  than  teii  years  longiw. 
Among  the  shapeless  ruins  on  the  Palatine  EQIl, 
those  of  his  palace  are  perhaps  the  largest — ^they 
say    it   was  once  seven   stories  hi^^;    and  his 
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triumphal  arch  is  the  only  monument  of  the 
Forum  now  imaginably  recognisable  by  eyes  that 
saw  Rome  in  its  splendour. 

As  we  shall  remind  ourselves  by  and  by,  other 
Csesars  have  lingered  in  tradition;  but  no  subse- 
quent line  of  imperial  succession  is  anywhere  near 
so  distinct  as  the  Twelve  Caesars  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury and  the  Five  Good  Emperors  of  the  Second. 
Something  of  what  impended  may  be  felt  by  any 
who  will  call  to  mind  again  the  works  of  art  on 
which  we  have  casually  touched.  The  colunm  of 
Trajan  has  something  like  Augustan  dignity;  the 
portraits  of  Antinous  despite  their  beauty  are 
sentimental;  the  colunm  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
still  more  his  bronze  statue  appear  in  comparison 
almost  rude;  and  the  sculpture  which  frets  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  looks  rather 
barbaric  than  classic.  Gibbon  was  right  in  be- 
ginning with  the  accession  of  Commodus  his  tre- 
mendous narrative  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;  and  we  may  believe  ourselves 
equally  right  in  summarising  the  Second  Century 
of  the  Christian  Era,  the  last  full  century  of 
classical  and  purely  European  antiquity,  as  the 
Century  which  added  to  the  historical  traditions 
of  Europe  the  stately  line  of  the  Five  Good  Em- 
perors— Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus,  and 
Aurelius. 
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LITERARY  TRADITIONS 

SUETONIUS,  APULEIUS,  PERVIQILIUM  VENERIS; 

LUCIAN,  QALEN 

Compared  with  the  two  First  Centuries,  before 
and  after  Christ,  during  which  almost  all  the  great 
extant  writers  of  Latin  literature  came  into  ex- 
istence, the  Second  Century  is  nowhere.  In 
the  year  100,  to  be  sure,  many  of  the  writers 
grown  to  mature  years  under  the  Flavian  emper- 
ors had  not  yet  produced  the  works  which  make 
them  enduring.  But  if  we  ask  for  names  vir- 
tually unknown  when  the  Second  Century  b^;aii, 
recognised  when  it  ended,  and  still  in  some  kind 
of  exbtence,  we  shall  find  them  surprisingly  few 
and  impressively  unimportant.  Suetonius  and 
Apuleius  are  the  most  memorable  Latin  authors; 
whether  the  anonymous  Pervigilium  Veneris, 
which  here  and  there  may  remind  one  of  the 
lines  attributed  to  Hadrian,  was  written  under 
the  Antonines  or  a  century  or  two  later  may  never 
be  quite  settled.  Apart  from  these,  our  literary 
traditions  from  the  Second  Century  are  not  Latin, 
but  at  least  in  language  Greek.  We  have  already 
touched  on  Plutarch,  a  fuU  contemporary  of  the 
writers  whom  we  have  grouped  as  Flavian,  and 
on  the  Greek  Meditations  of  the  last  of  the  Good 
Emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius.  When  we  were  con- 
cerned with  the  First  Century,  we  may  remember, 
we  mentioned  nothing  Greek  at  all;  that  period, 
indeed,  was  so  rich  in  Latin  that  we  did  not  even 
glance  at  Vitruvius,  whose  famous  Latin  treatise 
on  architecture  was  written  under  Augustus,  any 
more  than  when  concerned  with  the  great  ce&tums 
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of  Greece  we  had  found  place  to  touch  on  the 
medical  tradition  of  Hippocrates.  In  the  Second 
Century,  Latin  literature  so  subsided  that  we  can 
hardly  help  noticing,  together  with  the  Greek 
dialogues  of  Lucian,  the  Greek  medical  works 
of  Galen. 

None  of  the  men  of  letters  who  came  into 
existence  during  the  Century  is  comparable  in 
scale  with  their  predecessors.  Historically  the 
most  considerable  is  probably  Suetonius.  He 
was  a  younger  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny;  he 
was  more  or  less  of  an  official,  at  one  time  a  sort 
of  private  secretary  to  the  emperor  Hadrian; 
some  indiscretion  is  thought  to  have  caused  his 
retirement  from  public  life;  and  almost  through- 
out the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  he  devoted  his 
later  years  to  industrious  literary  leisure.  Much 
of  the  fruit  of  this  is  lost.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  permanently  known  is  his  anecdotic  biographies, 
in  eight  Books,  of  the  Twelve  Caesars.  The  six 
emperors  of  the  Julian  line  are  given  a  Book  apiece; 
Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  are  put  together  in 
the  Seventh  Book,  and  the  three  Flavians  in  the 
Eighth.  The  new  succession  of  Grood  Emperors, 
under  whom  these  accounts  of  their  predecessors 
were  written  are  left  untouched,  much  as  Shak- 
spere  in  his  plays  concerning  English  history 
wrote  nothing  about  the  Tudors  until,  well  after 
the  Stuarts  had  succeeded  them,  he  had  a  hand 
in  Heury  VlII.  And  it  may  be  that  the  tra- 
ditional group  of  the  Twelve  Csesars  originated 
in  the  fact  that  these  and  only  these  were  recorded 
by  Suetonius.  For  just  his  task  he  had  more  than 
one  qualification.  He  liked  gossip;  he  was  by 
way  of  hearing  court  gossip  concerning  both 
present  and  past  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian;  and 
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at  least  in  Hadrian's  time  he  probably  had  access 
to  the  long-since  lost  private  archives  of  the 
Caesars.  For  many  details  about  them,  some  not 
scandalous,  he  has  always  been  the  principal 
authority;  he  is  a  principal  source,  as  well,  of 
the  most  abominable  traditions  about  them  indel- 
ibly fixed  in  European  memory.  That  he  wrote 
under  what  was  virtually  a  new  dynasty  may  rouse 
our  suspicion  when  we  consider  him  as  a  serious 
historical  authority.  Nothing  can  avert  his  im- 
portance in  anecdotic  tradition.  And  there  can 
be  little  question  that  he  is  the  most  important 
historical  writer  of  the  Century  succeeding  that 
which  began  when  Livy  was  still  at  work  and 
ended  when  Tacitus,  though  not  yet  a  great  author, 
was  already  mature. 

Apuleius,  the  other  Latin  writer  of  the  Second 
Century  who  has  indisputably  survived,  was  an 
African  rhetorician  and  philosopher,  little  and 
inconspicuously  at  Rome.  Whoever  desires  light 
on  his  life  and  character  may  find  it  pleasantly 
shed  in  Mr.  H.  E.  Butler's  translation  of  his 
Apologia,^  and  the  adequate  introduction  pre- 
fixed to  it.  This  Apologia,  to  be  sure,  an  elabo- 
rate si>eech  in  his  own  defense,  is  interesting  mostly 
as  an  example  of  what  had  happened,  by  the 
Second  Century,  to  such  forensic  eloquence  as  we 
find  in  Cicero  and  in  Demosthenes.  Their  rhe- 
torical devices  look  fresh  as  nature  when  com- 
pared with  the  vivacious  but  extremely  conven- 
tionalised artifices  of  Apuleius.  His  importance 
in  literary  tradition  is  wholly  due  to  another 
piece  of  his  work — the  fantastic  tale  which  he  called 
Metamorphoses  but  which  has  long  been  nidc- 
named    the   Golden   Ass.    The  story»   modelled 

>  OirfonL  1009. 
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like  that  of  Petronius  on  a  now  lost  Greek  phase 
of  fiction  developed  at  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor^ 
teDs  how  a  by  no  means  austere  young  man  is 
magically  changed  into  an  ass,  and  after  many — 
often  immentionable — adventures  as  a  beast  of 
burden  is  at  last  restored  to  human  form.  Here 
and  there  it  may  still  be  found  faintly  amusing; 
it  contains  incidental  descriptions  of  daily  life  v/ 
interesting  to  students  of  histoiy;  and  some  of 
its  excursions  into  philosophy  and  the  like  are 
said  to  be  very  useful  to  those  who  would  know 
how  the  Second  Century  was  disposed  to  specu- 
late. So  far  as  Apuleius  distinctly  survives,  how- 
ever, it  is  only  by  reason  of  the  skill  with  which 
he  retells,  as  a  long  episodic  story,  the  world-old 
legend  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.^  Walter  Pater's 
version  of  this  is  perhaps  the  most  surely  delight- 
ful passage  in  Marius  the  Epicurean.*  The  tale 
is  charmingly  pretty;  for  all  its  sentimentality 
it  has  not  only  sweetness  but  significance;  yet  it 
is  further  even  than  Suetonius  from  what  still  suf- 
fused the  writings  of  Tacitus  and  of  Juvenal — 
the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

So  too,  if  indeed  it  belong  to  this  period  at  all, 
is  the  anonymous  Pervigilium  Veneris,  with  what 
Marcus  Dimsdale'  calls  **iis  haunting  refrain": 

Lovdeas,   mayst   thou   love   to-morrow;    loving,   still   to- 
morrow love. 

This  translation  has  the  unusual  merit  of  preserv- 
ing not  only  the  meaning  but  the  exact  rhythm 
of  the  original  Latin  line: 

Cras  amet  qui  nimquam  amavit;  quique  amavit  eras  amet. 

*  It  nms  from  Book  IV,  <8  to  Book  VI.  U  (Loeb,  185-880). 

1  Ftot  I,  diap*  y  '  I^tin  Literatuie  (1015).  p.  588. 
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The  poem  where  it  recurs  is  a  kind  of  pagan  hymn, 
probably  composed  for  some  festival  of  Venus. 
Though  it  may  possibly  be  as  late  as  the  Fourth 
Centiuy,  it  may  have  been  written  during  the  Age 
of  the  Antonines.  Compared  with  anything  on 
which  we  have  as  yet  touched,  except  the  five 
lines  of  Hadrian,  it  has  for  modem  ears  the  quick- 
ening charm  of  a  lyric  movement  half-way  between 
those  of  our  own  times  and  the  strangely  di£Ferent 
lyric  measures  of  the  Greeks.  It  has  beauties, 
too,  which  make  one  always  glad  that  it  has  not 
been  lost.  But  it  is  neither  primal,  like  the  beau- 
tiful works  of  Greece,  nor  grand,  like  the  enduring 
works  of  Rome. 

And  this  is  all  that  in  the  perspective  of  time 
now  stays  surely  visible  of  what  Latin  literature 
brought  to  birth  during  the  Second  Century  of  the 
Christian  Era. 

The  introduction  to  Fowler's  translation  of 
Lucian^  clearly  tells  all  that  is  known  about  the 
most  ingenious  and  most  nearly  popular  Greek 
writer  of  this  period.  He  was  a  Syrian,  proba- 
bly bom  under  Hadrian  and  dead  after  Corn- 
modus.  During  the  first  half  or  more  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  travelled  widely,  as  a  rhetoridan 
and  a  lawyer;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  although 
he  tarried  and  probably  practised  for  some  time  in 
Italy  and  even  in  Gaul,  he  is  thought  never  to 
have  found  need  of  mastering  the  Latin  language.* 
His  copious  work  during  his  later  years,  when  he 
had  turned  from  rhetoric  and  law  to  philosophy, 
took  the  form  of  animated,  witty,  and  pregnant 

'  Oxford,  1005  (four  volumes). 

*  This,  we  may  remember,  was  the  case  with  Flutudi;  rf.  p.  Iflt.    As  lor 
Lucian,  see  A  Slip  of  the  Tongue:  Fowler,  II»  84. 
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dialogues.  Whoever  has  been  able  to  read  Gredc 
has  generally  found  them  both  entertaining  and 
stimulating.  At  least  two  of  our  enduring  liter- 
ary traditions  have  proceeded  from  them:  Shak- 
spere's  Timon  of  Athens  is  remotely  derived  from 
Lucian's  Timon,  or  the  Misanthropist/  and 
Swift's  GuUiver  from  Lucian's  True  Histoiy.* 
Any  student  of  his  times  should  know  him  well. 
But  the  fact  that  he  wrote  only  in  Greek  kept  him 
a  sealed  book  in  Western  Europe  for  hundreds  of 
years;  and  in  Greek  literature  he  can  never  have 
quite  such  dignity  as  marked  it  when  from  Homer 
to  Theocritus  it  was  not  only  the  primal  but  the 
only  expression  of  the  spirit  later  to  be  European. 
Among  the  translations  in  the  Loeb  Classical 
Library,  Doctor  Brock's  version  of  Galen's  treatise 
on  the  Natural  Faculties  stands  out  as  at  once 
clear  and  readable.  His  introduction  gives  a 
compactly  summarised  account  of  Galen's  position 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  This  evidently  takes  i 
us  pretty  far  afield.  The  name  of  Galen  has  al- 
ways remained  traditional.  Precisely  what  he 
wrote  is  not  generally  remembered,  nor  is  the  fact 
— incidentally  not  indexed  in  Bury's  edition  of 
Gibbon — that  he  lived  during  the  Age  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  is  said  to  have  been  consulted  by  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  That  no  Latin  work  nor  any  con- 
siderable work  of  pure  literature  distracts  from 
him  now  such  cursory  eyes  as  ours,  throws  light  or 
shadow,  as  you  will,  on  the  condition  of  European 
literature  when  the  Second  Century  came  to  an 
end.  The  great  hterature  of  Rome  was  also  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

>  Fowler.  I,  81.  >  Fowler,  U,  180. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  ROMAN  TRADITION 

Though  by  the  year  200,  classical  Latin  liter- 
ature, like  Greek  before  it,  was  already  classic, 
there  was  no  cessation  of  writings  in  the  Latin 
language.  As  the  official  language  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  this  was  used  and  more  or  less  under- 
stood for  centuries  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Except  for  the  prevalence  of  French  since  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV,  it  has  never  been  even  remotely  ap- 
proached as  a  vehicle  of  conmiunication  among 
Europeans  whose  native  languages  were  differait 
Until  something  like  modem  times,  it  stayed  eveiy- 
where  the  standard  language  of  law,  of  learning, 
and  of  serious  literature.  The  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  written  after  1300,  is  the  first  great  and 
enduring  European  poem  ever  composed  in  any 
modem  tongue.  Even  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
any  educated  European  could  be  assumed  able  to 
decipher  a  Latin  letter.  And  to  this  day»  as 
everybody  knows,  Latin  remains  the  world-wide 
language  of  the  ancestral  Catholic  Church.  In 
one  sense,  therefore,  it  has  never  died. 

Its  history  as  a  still  living  language,  however, 
differs  from  that  of  Greek.  There  has  never 
been  a  time  since  the  days  of  Homer  when  Greek 
was  not  a  language  in  which  Uving  men  habitu- 
ally thought  and  talked,  and  they  do  so  still; 
there  has  hardly  been  a  time  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  when  Latin  was  not,  even  among 
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those  who  knew  it  best,  a  foreign  language  learned 
at  school,  just  as  it  is  now.  In  this  sense,  Latin 
has  long  ceased  to  be  humanly  idiomatic.  There 
is  some  reason,  too,  for  believing  that  classical  ^ 
literary  Latin  was  never  humanly  idiomatic  at  all. 
The  classical  Greek  writers,  believing  everybody  but 
Greeks  barbarian,  had  before  them  only  the  simple 
problem  of  expressing  what  they  had  to  say  in  the 
language  which  to  them  was  native.  When  Romans 
attempted  to  make  literature  they  were  aware 
that  admirable  Uterature  already  existed  in  Greek. 
Their  problem  was  to  rival  this  in  a  language  held 
by  the  Greeks  comparatively  barbarous.  What 
is  more,  for  all  its  sententiousness,  it  really  was  a 
far  less  flexible  and  sensitive  means  of  communica- 
tion. To  improve  it,  at  least  from  times  before 
Cicero,  they  laboriously  tried  to  make  it  as  like 
Greek  as  they  could.  The  more  nearly  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  less  it  resembled  the  thoughtless  dialect  ' 
of  their  daily  life. 

At  its  best,  accordingly,  literary  Latin  was  ele- 
gantly artificial;  and  all  the  while  men  were  using 
with  careless  freedom  such  colloquial  Latin  as  occa- 
sionally appears  in  the  fragments  of  Petronius.  One 
sometimes  wonders  whether  the  monkish  Latin  of 
the  Middle  Ages  may  not  be  about  as  Uke  the 
every-day  talk  of  imperial  Rome  as  the  si>eeches 
and  essays  of  Cicero  are,  or  the  studied  classics 
of  the  Augustans  and  the  Flavians.  Beyond 
question,  this  barbarous  Latin  of  the  times  be- 
tween antiquity  and  modernity  served  two  pur- 
poses: as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  a  useful 
international  language;  and  whoever  could  easily 
use  it  had  learned  in  the  process  to  read  currently 
not  only   classical  Latin  literature  but  also  the 
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numberless  important  works  composed  in  Latin 
long  after  ancient  Rome  was  dead  and  gone.  To 
take  a  single  random  example  of  these,  the  Prin- 
cipia  of  Isaac  Newton,  which  in  1687  set  forth 
the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  was  written  in  Latin 
as  a  matter  of  course.  One  curious  result  of  the 
disuse  of  Latin  since  the  Eighteenth  Centuiy 
has  been  futile  effort  to  invent  completely  arti- 
ficial-languages,  like  Esperanto,  for  accepted  inter- 
national use;  and  one  reason  why  worthy  people 
persevere  in  such  effort  ingenuously  revealed  it- 
self a  few  years  ago.  An  ardent  French  advocate 
of  Esperanto,  setting  forth  its  merits  to  an  Ameri- 
can friend,  was  nowise  disturbed  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  simpler  plan  would  be  to  revive  the  old 
international  language,  current  Latin,  which  had 
long  served  its  purpose  and  already  had  a  price- 
less literature.  To  this  apparently  wise  plui,  he 
said,  there  is  an  insuperable  objection:  no  doubt 
Latin  has  proved  admirable  both  for  international 
communication  and  for  literary  piuposes — ^^maii^ 
monsieur f  c^est  la  langue  de  rEglise**  ("but,  air, 
it  is  the  language  of  the  Church").  All  who  de- 
plore the  influence  of  Christianity,  should  there- 
fore do  all  they  can  to  suppress  Latin.  At  present 
the  tendency  of  popular  education  appears  to  be 
in  their  favour.  The  prospects  of  Esperanto 
nevertheless  look  hardly  auroral;  and  as  long  as 
the  Church  persists,  Latin  will  considerably  sur- 
vive. 

Evidently,  at  the  same  time,  this  modem  phase 
of  Latin  has  in  common  with  almost  everything 
written  since  the  Second  Century  a  feature 
which  marks  it  as  different  from  Latin  literature 
and  tradition  before  that  period.    We  need  hardty 
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remind  ourselves  that  even  more  than  when  we 
were  touching  on  the  traditions  of  Greece^  we  have 
left  unnoticed  much  that  would  demand  the  at- 
tention of  serious  students,  nor  that  we  shall  have 
to  n^lect  more  still,  as  we  proceed  to  later  times. 
All  we  can  attempt  is  to  call  clearly  to  mind,  cen- 
tury by  century,  what  now  seem  the  chief  tilings 
added  by  each  Century  to  European  tradition. 
Thus  regarded,  we  found  that  up  to  the  Second 
Century  before  Christ  European  tradition,  so 
far  as  it  came  to  literary  expression,  was  only 
Greek.  To  this  Greek  tradition  the  next  four  hun- 
dred years  added  that  of  imperial  Rome,  different, 
nearer  to  us  in  other  aspects  than  mere  time,  as- 
suming the  primal  traditions  of  Greece  and  un- 
wittingly interposing  itself  between  them  and  the 
future,  but  still — so  far  as  we  have  yet  considered 
it — ^purely  European.  Thus,  in  such  perspective 
as  ours,  the  traditions  of  classical  Rome  group 
themselves  with  those  of  Greece,  clearly  distinct 
from  any  later.  For  classical  antiquity  was  pagan, 
and  later  Europe  has  been  Christian,  and  Chris- 
tianity— whatever  else — is  not  of  purely  European 
origin. 

Hereafter,  Christian  tradition  becomes  for  our 
purposes  increasingly  important.  Before  long  it 
had  so  blended  the  other  than  European  traditions 
of  the  Jews  with  the  traditions  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome  that  European  tradition  has  never  since 
been  qiiite  free  from  Asiatic.  Our  next  business 
is  evidently  to  consider  Christianity.  Before 
doing  so  we  have  only  to  define  our  impression 
of  the  condition  in  which  it  found  the  antique 
traditions  of  Europe. 

>  C/.  p.  15S. 
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In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  already  reminded 
ourselves  again  and  again,  the  secondaiy  tradi- 
tions of  Rome,  assmning  and  appropriating  the 
primal  traditions  of  Greece,  had  not  supplanted 
these  but  had  so  mingled  with  them  that  only 
the  critical  scholarship  of  recent  times  has  restored 
them  in  anything  like  their  original  lustre  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  Europe.  Even  still  we  are 
carelessly  apt  to  think  of  Greece  not  as  it  was, 
but  rather  as  it  looked  for  centuries  on  centiuies 
through  the  interposed  veil  of  Rome.  Secondly, 
the  Romans,  nowhere  near  the  Greeks  in  intdli- 
gence  or  in  artistic  perception,  were  decidedly 
their  superiors  in  common-sense.  Their  language 
has  never  been  surpassed  for  sententious  wisdom; 
nor  their  conduct  for  practical  administrative  and 
military  organisation.  In  the  third  place,  al- 
though they  adapted  and  modified  the  primal 
types  of  literary  expression  originated  by  the 
Greeks,  they  added  to  them  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  the  stinging  ends  of  Martial's  epi- 
grams or  the  formal  satire  which  cuhninated  in 
Juvenal.  But,  finally,  their  genius  for  govern- 
ment had  fully  developed,  after  centuries  of  l^al 
and  political  experience,  the  colossal  ideal  of 
Roman  Empire — of  a  world  kept  at  peace  by  the 
righteous  power  of  an  all-embracing  sovereignty. 
This  ideal,  no  doubt,  has  never  been  fully  realised 
nor  often  long  approached.  But  we  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  need  only  watch  how  men  are 
trying  to  establish  a  League  of  Nations  to  be  sure 
that,  in  altered  form,  this  ideal  is  living  still.  The 
genius  of  Greece  tended  to  diversity;  that  of 
Rome  to  unity;  and  we  of  America  cherish  no 
ideal  more  clearly  than  our  national  ideal  of 
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One  great  tradition,  the  while,  neither  Rome  nor 
Greece  had  ever  originated.  What  most  clearly 
groups  them  as  purely  European  is  that,  like  all 
subsequent  Europe,  they  never  brought  into  being 
an  enduringly  potent  rdigion. 


CHAPTER  I 
RELIGION  AND  EMPIRE 

For  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  as  every 
one  knows,  Christianity  has  been  the  accepted 
religion  of  Europe.  If  our  concern  were  with  its 
history,  its  principles,  or  its  truth  our  task  now 
would  be  not  only  colossal,  but  perilous  and  end- 
less. Approaching  it  as  we  do,  however,  and 
considering  it  only  as  the  origin  of  traditions  which 
although  imknown  to  classical  antiquity  saturate 
later  European  Uterature,  we  may  treat  it  even 
more  summarily  than  we  have  treated  the  tradi- 
tions of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  The  very  sacred- 
ness  with  which  it  has  been  cherished  by  genera- 
tions on  generations  of  our  ancestors  has  for 
ages  given  its  traditions,  as  distinguished  from  its 
precise  story  and  doctrines,  a  unique  unity.  For 
our  purposes,  it  has  long  since  generalised  itself. 

Religion  is  a  hard  word  to  define.  The  phase  of 
human  perception  it  concerns,  however,  is  both 
elementary  and  everlasting.  In  human  life,  every- 
where transitory,  there  has  always  been  and  there 
must  always  be,  a  vast  and  increasing  mass  of 
experiences  closely  related  to  our  bodily  exist- 
ence and  to  the  material  conditions  about  us. 
These  we  become  aware  of,  at  first  in  confusion, 
mostly  through  what  we  call  our  senses;  and  what 
we  call  our  reason  gets  them  here  and  there  into 
something  more  or  less  like  manageable  i^stem 
and  order.    A  convenient  generalisation  is  now- 
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adays  apt  to  group  our  conjectures  about  them  as 
capable  of  verification  or  disproof  by  observation, 
like  the  subjects  of  astronomic  study,  or  by  experi- 
ment, like  the  matters  presented  for  the  study  of 
chemistry.  The  very  process  of  scientific  study, 
however,  involves  limitation  of  the  field  it  con- 
cerns. Your  astronomer  is  not  an  authority  on 
poisons,  nor  your  chemist  on  the  dreary  laws  of 
grammar.  No  phase  of  earthly  experience  can  be 
more  uncompromisingly  incessant  than  the  en- 
vironment of  your  knowledge,  however  extensive, 
by  things  you  know  nothing  about.  The  more  you 
scrutinise  these,  the  more  illimitably  they  reveal 
themselves.  Before  long,  you  must  grow  aware 
that  what  is  thus  true  of  any  given  man  is  no  less 
true  of  all  humanity.  Beyond  what  we  know 
must  always  and  everywhere  extend  fathomless 
depths,  variously  affecting  ourselves  and  our 
knowledge,  but  completely  beyond  the  range  of 
any  "observation  or  e^riment  which  may  verify 
or  disprove  our  opinions  about  them.  Thou^ 
modem  science,  no  doubt,  has  considerably  ex- 
tended the  boimds  of  ascertained  knowledge,  it 
has  made  no  appreciable  advance  into  the  un- 
known infinities;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suqp- 
pose  that  the  science  of  the  future  will  be  more 
fortunate.  Intercommunication  throughout  the 
stellar  universe  might  very  possibly  result  in  ex- 
tensive modification  of  our  economic  and  social 
perplexities;  it  could  hardly  bring  us  a  step  nearer 
either  Heaven  or  Hell. 

These  dogmatic  names  might  here  give  rise  to 
debate  as  to  whether  there  are  any  such  places 
at  all.  Alluring  as  this  discussion  would  be»  it  is 
just  now  none  of  our  business.    Everybody  knows 
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what  the  words  indicate,  and  furthermore  that  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  innumerable  millions  of 
European  Christians  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
firm  faith  that  they  must  finally  find  abode  in  one 
or  the  other.  To  maintain  that  they  have  known 
this  grimly  solemn  fact,  nevertheless,  at  least  in 
any  such  sense  of  the  word  know  as  would  assure 
them  that  th^  must  eat  to  live,  that  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  or  that  twice  two  is  four,  would 
be  a  mistake.  They  have  accepted  it  as  true, 
not  because  it  could  ever  be  verified  or  disproved 
by  observation  or  experiment,  but  for  the  very 
reason  that,  as  it  could  not  be,  it  was  evidently 
a  matter  for  a  more  congenial  phase  of  human 
opinion  than  any  knowledge  can  ever  be:  namely, 
belief.  There  is  a  vast  and  limitless  range  of 
human  perception  utterly  beyond  the  Uinit  of  any 
scientific  investigation.  Concerning  this  boimd- 
less  immensity  human  beings  have  always  been 
disposed  to  make  more  or  less  credible  conjectures; 
and  when  these  conjectures  crystallise  into  any- 
thing like  system  they  are  apt  to  become  what  we 
call  reUgions.  Superstitions  they  often  seem  to 
those  who  do  not  accept  them;  but  there  are  few 
more  iUuminating  pleasantries  than  that  which 
has  described  a  superstition  as  a  rehgion  in  which 
you  do  not  happen  to  believe. 

Considered  so  generally  as  this,  no  doubt,  the 
line  between  religion  and  philosophy  is  indistinct. 
When  the  human  mind  begins  to  soar  above  things 
earthly,  it  almost  always  tends  to  recognise  the 
existence  of  something  infinitely  transcending  all 
limitation  whatsoever.  Fate  you  may  call  this 
in  philosophic  moods,  or  Nature,  or  whatever 
else;  in  the  moods  more  characteristically  religious 
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ztxen  \i.I  ■*  Dr~:nir-.  .mil  througiioat  the  course 
of  human  r^^r^ri  "riiey  ha-e  believed  it  to  be  per- 
vinirii*fi,  yjGienme? — iike  evoy-day 
many  riiv«»r3e  aac  -"eDarite  forms;  more 
like  orthcvic^c  Girl^tiana — in  the  form  of  a  sin^ 
omnipot^it,  ocinLsrifMit.  omnipreaent  God.  Once 
thii.^  pervjni^efi.  eitiier  throii^ii  human  conjecture 
or  b-^  mean.^  *if  «ii^Ine  ^elf -revelation  to  human 
s#^ker?  for  'ii-rine  and  transcendental  truth*  the 
;?od«  or  ^xod  hefx>me  objects  of  worship.  And  the 
many  reli^iona.  more  or  less  ^iduring,  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  human  history  are  all  baaed 
on  do^rmatic  belief  in  one  or  another  Deity  or 
group  of  deities,  who.  whatever  their  peculiar  fetr 
ture^.  are  generally  believed  to  enjoy  a  durability 
of  exi.^tence  vastly  beyond  human  experiemse. 

Xo7  although,  at  least  to  us.  the  European 
mind  appears  inexhaustibly  fertile  in  philoaoidiic 
speculations  and  in  scientific  aptitudes,  pure  and 
applied,  it  has  never  displayed  conunanding  re- 
ligious power.  To  put  the  matter  most  simpfy, 
thf^re  are  at  this  moment  three  diflFerent  qrstems 
r;f  r^'ligion  which  appeal,  each  in  its  own  way,  to 
r-oiintless  millions  ojf  our  fellow  beings:  Buddhism, 
^'hri.Htianitv,  and  Mahometanism.  Whatever 
ttifrir  divf^rgencies,  all  three  have  in  conmion  the 
fariilty  of  r-ommending  themselves,  far  and  wide, 
lo  jfU'U  widelv  different  in  everv  wav  from  those 
wfir;  originatefl  them, — of  being  taught  and  ac- 
rv\fU*(l  as  eternally  and  inmiutably  true;  and  all 
ilinr^;  wc;re  first  formulated  not  in  Europe  but  in 
Asia.  \Vc  need  hardly  go  further  to  assure  our- 
Mi'lvcs  that,  just  as  clearly  as  the  genius  of  Eun^ 
is  |>liilosoi)hic  and  scientific,  the  genius  of  A^ 
is  religious. 
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Of  the  three  great  religious  systems  still  potent, 
one — the  Buddhist — was  physically  so  remote 
from  the  Roman  Empire  that  it  could  have  little 
obvious  or  direct  effect  on  our  ancestral  Europe; 
it  has  never  prevailed,  indeed,  except  in  what  we 
may  broadly  call  the  Far  East.  A  second — Ma- 
hometanism— did  not  come  mto  existence  until 
the  Seventh  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  Just 
here,  therefore,  only  Christianity  can  historically 
concern  us.  How  inevitably  it  does  so  is  clear, 
if  we  stop  to  think,  from  no  more  than  the  fact 
that  for  many  centuries  our  whole  European 
chronology  has  been  based  on  the  date  when  Jesus 
Christ  is  assumed  to  have  been  bom.  At  that  time, 
as  we  have  reminded  ourselves,  the  Roman  Em- 
pire was  already  established;  bom  under  Augustus, 
he  preached  and  taught  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  During  his  earthly  life,  his  preachings 
and  teachings  could  hardly  have  impressed  any 
Romans  who  happened  to  hear  of  them  as  either 
unusual  or  important.  They  appeared  to  be  only 
a  kind  of  religious  revival  addressed  to  a  far  from 
cordial  sect,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the  Jews 
from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  in  a  rather  trouble- 
some easterly  province;  and  if  we  may  accept  the 
Gospel  narratives,  they  were  opposed  not  by  the 
imperial  authorities,  but  principally  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  Otherwise  Barabbas  would  regularly 
have  come  to  grief.  As  for  Rome,  it  was  extraor- 
dinarily tolerant  in  matters  of  reUgion.  When 
the  Empire  extended,  the  Roman  power  came  to 
subdue  many  and  various  regions  which  had  long 
had  more  or  less  local  gods  of  their  own.  The 
Roman  policy  in  general  was  not  to  suppress  or 
to  ignore  these  previously  hostile  divinities,  but 
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unless  they  were  politicaUy,  socially,  or  morally 
mischievous  to  adopt  them  with  prudent  polite- 
ness. Thus,  you  might  evidently  placate  their 
worshippers;  and  if  by  chance  the  divinities 
should  be  genuine  you  might  at  the  same  time 
placate  and  conciliate  them  too.  And,  at  least 
after  hospitably  receiving  the  gods  of  Greece, 
Rome  had  so  many  gods  already  that  occasional 
new  ones  could  hardly  complicate  the  religious 
situation.  All  Rome  asked,  in  return  for  this 
religious  liberaUty,  was  mutual  consideration: 
if  Rome  duly  respected  the  gods  of  other  people, 
it  seemed  only  fair  to  expect  other  people  duly 
to  respect  the  gods  earlier  or  later  recognised  by 
Rome. 

When  Augustan  empire  was  established,  this 
convenient  practice  found  itself,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally, in  a  new  situation.  Whether  anybody  was 
then  aware  of  the  fact  we  need  not  inquire;  at  this 
distance,  everybody  can  see  for  himself  that  a  po- 
Utical  power  claiming  universal  earthly  dominion 
happened  to  be  provided  with  no  god  of  indis- 
putably more  than  local  authority.  The  natural 
consequence  of  this  deficiency  was  a  tendency  to 
supply  it  by  the  recognition  of  new  deities  more 
general  in  scope  than  had  hitherto  been  usual. 
Temples  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome  pres- 
ently resulted,  at  first  in  the  East;  and  long 
before  the  last  of  the  Twelve  Caesars  had  quivered 
out  of  his  feverish  splendours  a  number  of  them 
had  already  been  set  up  as  permanent  imperial  di^ 
vinities.  The  practice  of  ritually  worshipping  ao 
emperor  while  still  alive  had  meanwlule  de- 
clared itself,  as  an  obvious  method  of  pledging 
allegiance    to    the    estabUshed    state.    What  is 
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more,  this  was  far  from  unreasonable;  whatever 
the  personal  infirmities  of  the  emperor  as  a  human 
being,  his  power  and  his  surroundings — ^the  cir<- 
cumstance  of  his  office — ^gave  him  as  a  magistrate 
something  like  superhuman  dignity.  This  form 
oi  imperial  religion,  however,  was  hardly  in  ac- 
cordance with  ancestral  Roman  tradition;  and 
besides  the  disadvantage  of  evident  novelty  it 
was  burdened  with  at  least  two  others:  as  the  em- 
perors followed  one  another  on  the  throne  they  be- 
gan to  swell  the  possible  number  of  imperial 
divinities  at  a  disconcerting  rate,  and  meanwhile 
their  conduct  in  the  flesh  was  often  such  as  uncom- 
fortably to  deprive  them,  even  when  deified,  of 
the  moral  regard  inspired  by  personal  respect- 
ability. A  rapidly  increasing  group  of  imperfectly 
reputable  gods  is  an  unpromising  basis  for  a  not 
yet  firmly  established  system  of  devout  catholic 
worship. 

Quite  apart  from  any  deeply  religious  considera- 
tion, accordingly,  there  was  bound  to  be  religious 
disturbance  before  very  long.  Imperial  princi- 
ple was  hardly  to  be  satisfied  by  prolonged  prac- 
tice of  recurrent  apotheosis;  for  superhuman  sanc- 
tion, universal  dominion  required  a  universal  god. 
The  general  faith  of  Christian  Europe  has  later 
been  apt  to  hold  this  condition  of  earthly  affairs 
due  to  inscrutable  divine  purpose.  Things  were 
making  ready  for  final  acceptance  of  the  supreme 
truth  revealed  to  mankind  by  one  who  in  the  flesh 
was  a  Jewish  peasant,  bom  under  Augustus  and 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  Procurator  of  Judsa 
under  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  had  been  in  two  ways 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  history  of  the  Romans. 
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As  a  political  power  they  had  never  long  or  con- 
siderably prevailed  over  their  adversaries;  but 
throughout  their  national  existence  they  had  tended 
to  find  increasingly  certain  spiritual  consolation 
for  material  adversity  in  the  justice  and  merpy  of 
the  deity  whom  their  ancestral  religion  proclaimed 
to  be  the  one  and  only  true  and  universal  God. 
Other  gods  might  very  likely  be  malignant  spirits 
sufiFered  to  punish  the  sins  of  mankind;  even  so, 
when  in  His  own  good  time  the  Lord  should  choose 
to  shine  in  His  glory  the  most  potent  of  them 
must  shrivel  into  cinders.  Unrecognised  by  others, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  like  the  government  of 
Rome  was  in  principle  imperial. 

In  its  Christian  version  this  religion  has  now 
prevailed  so  long,  wherever  the  influence  of  Eu- 
rope has  extended,  that  a  bit  to  realise  how  it  i^>- 
peared  to  the  imperial  authorities  of  Rome  de- 
mands imagination.  To  them  it  was  only  one  of 
a  great  many  aUen  religions  which  at  different 
times  came  under  their  political  dominion.  Th^ 
were  prepared  to  treat  it  as  cordially  as  they  had 
treated  any  other,  expecting  only  that  it  would 
be  equally  accommodating  to  them.  When  it 
declined  to  be,  they  were  both  perplexed  and  dis- 
pleased. They  had  no  idea,  either  of  its  imperial 
principle  or  of  its  spiritual  efficacy.  They  were 
not  conciliated,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  racial 
peculiarities  of  the  Jews,  which  have  never  heea 
sympathetic  to  Gentiles.  As  has  lately  bean 
said,  there  are  three  distinguishable  aspects  of 
Jewish  character:  the  Hebraic,  sublimely  spirit- 
ual; the  Jewish,  penetratingly  intelligent;  and 
the  Jewy,  trickily  slippery.  They  conmiingle 
in  Shy  lock;    and  the  tenacious  loyalty  of  Jewish 
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aflFection  has  often  made  all  three  hang  confus- 
ingly together.  Jewish  dominion,  accordingly 
none  but  Jews  have  ever  contentedly  accepted; 
even  among  themselves,  too,  they  have  often  been 
turbulent;  meanwhile,  the  amazing  instinct  for 
self-preservation  evident  throughout  Jewish  rec- 
ord has  always  made  them  repellent  antagonists. 
Nothing  was  less  to  be  expected  than  that  the 
religious  doctrine  of  such  a  people  as  this  should 
presently  appeal  to  anybody  else,  particularly 
when  it  demanded  as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance 
that  every  other  reUgion  should  be  renounced  as 

A  few  lines  of  Juvenal^  incidentally  indicate  how 
a  casual  observer  in  Flavian  Rome  regarded  the 
Jews,  at  that  time  making  occasional  converts 
from  paganism.  Their  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath amounts  to  neglecting  work  for  idleness 
every  seventh  day;  they  make  mysteries  of  their 
fantastic  rites  and  sacred  volumes,  and  they  have 
no  such  thing  as  a  reasonably  imaginable  god: 

Nil  pneter  nubes  et  cseli  numen  adorant.' 
(They  worship  only  clouds  and  wilful  sky.) 

Hardly  any  words  could  imply  at  once  more  in- 
vincible ignorance  of  what  has  made  originally 
Jewish  religion  world-wide  and  more  ingenuous 
though  blind  recognition  of  what  through  all  the 
later  centuries  of  Europe  has  given  it  unapproached 
spiritual  efficacy.  Dealing  with  it  as  we  are  deal- 
ing now,  considering  it  not  as  a  question  of  doc- 
trinal truth  or  mortal  error,  but  only  as  an  incom- 
parably important  tradition,  we  cannot  fail  to 

« S«t.  XIV,  96-100.  « Ib^  07. 
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see  that  faith  in  it  has  sustained  and  comforted 
the  weakness  and  the  suffering  of  humanity  be- 
yond anything  else  in  our  ancestral  history.  Hu- 
man life  is  inexorably  tragic — a  struggle  of  sentient 
beings  with  an  environment  certain  to  annihilate 
them  in  every  aspect  of  their  bodily  and  earthly 
form.  The  law  of  material  existence  decrees  not 
only  that  all  men  must  die;  so  must  all  races  of 
men,  of  beasts,  of  things  that  swim,  and  fly,  and 
crawl,  and  palpitate;  so,  in  due  course  of  that 
immensity  which  we  call  astronomic  time,  must 
earth  itself,  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  all  the 
sensible  universe.  Thus  conceived,  human  experi- 
ence can  truly  express  itself  only  in  one  vast,  re- 
echoing cry  of  despair.  And  gods  in  organic 
form  cannot  help  much  or  long;  even  though  you 
grant  them  existence,  the  very  fact  of  their  form 
is  itself  a  limitation  which  groups  them  with 
things  local  and  transitory,  not  onmipresent  and 
everlasting.  The  fact  of  limitation,  at  the  same 
time,  involves  another  fact — that  something  prob- 
ably exists  beyond  any  limit  which  we  can  imagi- 
nably fix.  Grant  this,  beheve  in  it,  believe  it  for 
all  its  ineffable  mystery  just  and  yet  merciful, 
and  you  will  find  your  spirit  newly  irradiate. 
Death  and  sorrow,  sin  and  pain  shrink  into  nothing, 
if  your  faith  be  fixed  in  a  righteous,  onmipotent, 
and]etemal  spiritual  God,  prefigured  even  to  such  as 
craved  graven  images  by  nothing  baser  than  the 
fathomless  purity  of  the  skies. 

We  stray,  most  likely,  as  far  as  Juvenal  him- 
self, from  any  formal  orthodoxy,  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian. There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
imperial  principle  and  the  spiritual  efficacy  in- 
herent in  the  ancestral  reUgion  of  the  Jews  were 
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destined  to  become,  for  centuries  on  centuries^ 
the  most  profound  and  sacred  fact  in  the  later 
traditions  of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  their  Asiatic  origin,  beyond  anything  else, 
gave  Christian  Europe  a  quality  distinctly  different 
from  that  of  purely  European  classical  antiquity. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sacredness 
with  which  Christian  Europe  has  cherished  its 
religious  traditions  has  so  generalised  them  that 
we  should  go  further  astray  still  if  we  tried  to 
examine  them  in  detail.  Our  present  business  is 
only  to  give  ourselves  some  account  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  Christianity  as  they  had  gathered  by  the 
end  of  the  Second  Century  of  the  Christian  Era. 
We  may  summarily  do  so  under  three  heads:  the 
Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
Church. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

For  some  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  past,  the 
Bible  has  been  so  critically  studied  that  many  good 
modems  fail  to  remember  how  long  it  was  for  al- 
most all  Europeans  a  sacrosanct  object  of  faith. 
Pretty  lately,  for  example,  an  unregenerate  old- 
fashioned  American,  sinfully  lamenting  the  drab 
approach  of  constitutional  prohibition,  found  com- 
fort in  the  twenty-fourth  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  which 
gloomily  predicts  this  kind  of  joylessness.  A 
friend  to  whom  he  read  it  presently  brought  him 
to  pause  by  eagerly  inquiring  whether  the  passage 
was  written  by  the  first  Isaiah  or  the  second, — 
which  evidently  impUed  the  friend,  a  man  accom- 
pUshed  in  recent  Hterature,  to  be  more  instantly 
f  amiUar  with  such  writers  as  the  lamented  Matthew 
Arnold  than  with  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Ho|y 
Scriptures.  Now  if  any  one  wishes  to  understand 
just  what  these  historically  are,  he  cannot  too 
diligently  devote  himself  to  the  Higher  Criticism. 
But  whoever,  like  us  at  this  moment,  wants  to 
recall  what  they  traditionally  have  been  may  best 
for  the  while  neglect  the  Higher  Criticism  alto- 
gether. 

Neglecting  this  advantage  of  modem  enlighten* 
ment,  we  may  find  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mat- 
ter of  tradition  pretty  distinct.  In  substance, 
it  is  a  classic  collection  of  the  classic  literature  of 
the  Hebrews — the  ancestral  Jews.    Thus  regarded. 
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It  resembles  a  book  which  should  comprise  all 
extant  Greek  Uterature  from  Homer  to  Theocritus, 
or  all  Latin  from  Plautus  to  Juvenal.  Fiuilier- 
more,  nobody  ever  questioned  that  every  word 
of  it  was  written  by  human  beings;  tradition,  for 
example,  attributed  the  first  five  Books  to  Moses, 
the  Psalms  to  David,  the  Proverbs  to  Solomon, 
and  the  various  Books  of  prophecy  to  the  prophets 
whose  names  they  bear.  These  men  were  be- 
lieved actually  to  have  Uved,  at  various  times  in 
the  historic  past;  and  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  now 
thought  that,  whether  they  wrote  what  has  been 
credited  to  them  or  not,  David  and  Solomon  may 
be  regarded,  for  general  purposes,  as  contemporary 
with  Homer,  and  the  last  of  the  now  orthodox 
prophets  as  flourishing  somewhere  about  the  Age  of 
Pericles.  Whatever  their  historic  dates,  they  were 
all  venerably  in  the  past  long  before  the  Christian 
Era  began.  For  at  least  two  other  reasons,  also, 
they  were  tremendously  venerable  to  the  Jews: 
their  writings  taken  as  a  whole  displayed  a  con- 
stant sense  both  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of  the 
consequent  relation  between  God  and  man;  and, 
at  a  time  when  even  primal  Greek  poetry  was  still 
often  assumed  to  be  superhumanly  inspired, — the 
first  line  of  the  Iliad  simply  and  probably  sincerely 
invokes  the  goddess,  or  muse,  to  sing  of  the  wrath 
of  Achilles, — the  words  of  Scripture  were  believed 
by  the  faithful  to  have  been  inspired  by  God  Him- 
self, and  accordingly  to  be  a  direct  revelation 
through  human  mediums  of  the  will  of  supreme 
Divinity.  Humanly  a  classic  Uterature  compendi- 
ously collected,  the  Old  Testament,  accepted  by 
beHevers  as  the  word  of  God,  became  traditionally 
a  divine  unit. 
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This  phase  of  it,  incomparably  surpassing  any 
other,  led  to  various  traditional  results.  The 
utterances  of  God  must  of  course  have  an  author- 
ity beside  which  any  utterance  of  humanity 
shrinks  into  nothing.  They  become  themselves 
objects  of  something  Uke  worship.  The  least  of 
them  may  enshrine  unsuspected  truth,  true 
throughout  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  be- 
neath, and  the  waters  under  the  earth,  and  all  time 
that  has  been,  and  all  that  shall  be,  world  without 
end.  Your  pagans  thought  the  ciyptic  ravings  of 
their  oracles  authoritative;  your  true  believer^ 
despising  such  superstition,  must  reverently  listen 
to  every  syllable  vouchsafed  him  by  the  Grod  who 
created  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in 
them  is.  The  divine  unit  of  Scripture  aooord- 
ingly  tended  to  become  an  exhaustless  treasuiy 
of  oracular  sayings,  proceeding  straight  from  the 
wisdom  of  Divinity. 

Now  nothing  can  be  much  more  evident  to  the 
devout,  through  all  the  ages,  than  that  God  works 
in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  perform;  and, 
although  His  words  throw  Ught  on  the  mysteiy 
of  His  conduct,  they  neither  completely  explain 
it  nor  always  prove  such  as  uninstructed  man  can 
fully  understand.  Misunderstanding  of  them,  the 
whUe,  is  perilous.  They  need  interpreters,  who 
must  be  devout,  learned,  and  skilful,  much  as 
legislation  when  carried  into  practice  needs  to  be 
interpreted  by  competent  courts.  The  official 
interpreters  of  divinity  are  priests,  who  tend  to 
sink  their  individuality  in  the  common  and  per- 
durable identity  of  their  priesthood.  And  in  any 
priesthood,  where  human  beings  with  all  their 
infirmities  are  required  to  become  in  many  aspects 
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the  ministers  of  superhuman  Divinity,  there  is  a 
tendency,  if  only  of  accumulating  precedent,  to 
let  the  fire  of  divine  truth  smoulder  into  the  life- 
lessness  of  formal  orthodo^.  According  to  the 
traditions  everywhere  accepted  by  Christians, 
something  of  this  kind  had  happened  among  the 
Jews  well  before  the  Christian  Era  dawned. 
Among  the  Jews  themselves,  far  and  wide,  not  to 
speak  of  peoples  not  yet  blest  with  any  revelation 
dt  divine  truth,  there  was  consequent  need  of  a 
new  dispensation.  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
in  believing  that,  at  least  from  the  time  of  Theoc- 
ritus, when  Rome  had  not  yet  interposed  its  veil 
between  primal  Europe  and  the  Europe  of  the 
future,  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  as  later  Europe  was 
to  conceive  it,  had  begun  to  sink  into  little  more 
than  a  great  accumulation  of  oracular  sayings  ob- 
scured rather  than  illuminated  by  the  theologic 
subtleties  and  ritual  formalisms  of  priestly  ortho- 
doxy. 

To  the  Jews  themselves,  however,  then  as  ever 
since,  this  opinion  has  appeared  abominably  false. 
Until  Christianity  began  to  spread,  their  holy 
traditions  were  little  known  to  others  than  them- 
selves, any  more  than  modem  Christians  know 
much  of  anything  about  the  religious  tenets  of 
Confucian  Chinese  or  the  Shinto  rituals  of  Japan, 
or  than  pious  Catholic  Christians,  Roman  or 
Anglican,  are  critically  familiar  with  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  or  with  the  apostolic  teaching  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Baker  Eddy.  The  Jews  themselves,  the 
while,  however  distracted  by  sectarian  disputes, 
were  not  only  fervently  devoted  to  every  detail 
of  their  already  immemorial  laws  and  ceremonies, 
but  incidentally  apt  to  be  familiar  with  the  very 
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letter  of  their  sacred  writings.  They  remain  so 
to  this  day.  There  are  few  more  poignant  stories 
than  that  of  the  sick  rabbi  who,  not  long  ago,  in 
an  American  city,  finding  himself  too  feeble  with 
age  ritually  to  adjust  some  priestly  ornament, 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and,  with  Yiddish  words 
which  meant  "Now  I  can  no  longer  be  a  Jew;  now 
I  will  die,''  gave  up  the  ghost.  Such  a  man  as 
this  would  abhor  the  Higher  Criticism  with  all  his 
loyally  passionate  heart;  but  both  he  and  his  dis- 
ciples could  tell  you  more  instantly  than  the  hi^- 
est  of  critics  just  what  words  have  been  tradition- 
ally cherished  through  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
ages  as  orthodox  Scripture. 

In  a  general  way,  neglecting  numberless  and  in- 
tricate questions  of  detail  occasionally  disputed 
by  the  godly  and  the  godless  alike,  we  may  agree 
that  these  traditional  words,  familiar  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  to  all  good  Jews  but  not  yet  to  any- 
body else,  present  their  divine  truth  under  more 
than  one  distinguishable  aspect.  The  most  popu- 
lar of  these  is,  of  course,  the  narrative.  It  begins 
with  the  story  of  Creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
of  their  temptation  and  fall;  it  lingers  for  a  chapter 
over  Cain  and  Abel,  and  then  swiftly  prooeeds 
to  the  time  when  the  sins  of  mankind  were  punished 
by  the  Deluge,  from  which  none  were  saved  but 
Noah  and  his  family,  with  a  great  many  attendant 
animals,  in  the  ark  which  rested  at  last  on  the 
mountains  of  Ararat.  It  goes  on  to  tell  of  th 
confusion  of  tongues  generations  later  at  BabeL 
Then  comes  the  more  leisurely  story  of  the  patrm^ 
archs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  det 
account  of  how  Joseph,  sold  into  Egypt  by  1l 
brethren,  made  asylum  there  not  only  for  him 
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but  for  all  these  other  children  of  Israel.    The 
ultimate   oppression   of   their   offspring   by   the 
Pharaohs  follows,  and  the  prolonged  history  of 
how  under  the  tremendous  leadership  of  Moses 
they  escaped  and  made  their  way  after  years  of 
wandering  in  the  desert  to  the  sight  of  their 
promised  land,  whither  Moses  was  not  suffered  to 
go  in  the  flesh.    The  conquest  of  it  was  achieved 
by  Joshua.    Then  came  the  period  covered  by 
the  Book  of  Judges,  in  the  midst  of  which  occurs 
the  story  of  Samson,  and  at  the  end  of  which  ap- 
pears the  tender  story  of  Ruth.    On  this  follows 
that  of  Samuel,  which  leads  straight  to  the  bril- 
liant history  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  when  the 
earthly  power  of  the  Jews  was  most  splendid. 
And  so  the  narrative  goes  on,  through  a  succession 
of  kings  good  and  evil,  until  their  accumulated 
sins  brought  upon  the  Jews  the  heavy  penally  of 
Babylonian    captivity.     To    indicate    the    story 
further,  or  in  any  detail,  or  to  point  out  its  occa- 
sional interruption  by  those  elaborate  statements 
of  Law  which  the  Jews  held  its  most  signal  feature, 
is  needless  here.     Whoever  desires  to  know  it,  or 
to  refresh  his  memory  of  it,  may  best  ask  his  spir- 
itual adviser  what  version  may  most  prudently  be 
consulted.     Those  who  neglect  spiritual  advice  will 
find  in  the  Authorised  Version  of   the  English 
Sible — the  text  of  1611 — ^an  admirable  work  of 
literature  which  for  some  three  hundred  years 
"Was  accepted  as  uniquely  orthodox  by  English- 
speaking  Protestants,  and  beside  which  any  sen- 
sitive ear  must  probably  reel  illiterate  the  clari- 
fying revisions  proposed  by  pious  and  learned 
Itrotestant  scholars  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
-Any  version  will  serve  to  remind  anybody  of  count- 
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less  names  and  incidents  immemorially  known 
both  to  Jewish  tradition  and  to  that  of  Chris- 
tian Europe,  but  totally  strange  to  European  an- 
tiquity. 

Any  complete  copy  of  the  old  English  Bible, 
too,  such  as  used  to  be  venerated  in  American 
famiUes  and  enriched  with  Yankee  genealogical 
records,  will  be  found  to  contain  certain  Books 
which  EngUsh  Protestants  have  held  uninspii^, 
but  admitted  to  be  edifying.  Some  of  the  stories 
recorded  in  these  writings,  commonly  called  apoc- 
ryphal, have  persisted  in  European  tradition, — 
that  of  Judith,  for  example,  or  that  of  Tobit. 
They  have  hardly  the  traditional  importance, 
however,  of  those  beUeved  equally  sacred  by  all 
Jews  and  all  manner  of  Christians  alike. 

A  second  aspect  of  Scripture  may  be  found  in 
the  lyric  passages,  of  whidi  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample is  the  Book  of  Psalms,  traditionally  ascribed 
to  King  David.  The  use  of  the  Psalms  as  excep- 
tionally consecrated  hynms  by  almost  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  Christian  worship  has  made 
them,  and  the  devoutly  distinct  lyric  moods  which 
they  express, — ^magnificently  Hebraic,  and  totally 
strange  to  classical  antiquity, — ^immemorialJly  fa- 
miliar among  Europeans  of  later  than  classic  times. 
To  a  less  degree,  this  is  true  as  well  of  a  third 
aspect  of  Scripture — the  books  and  passages  of 
aphoristic  wisdom,  of  which  the  most  salient  ex- 
ample is  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  attributed  by  tra- 
dition and  its  own  first  words  to  Solomon. 

More  characteristic  still,  or  at  least  more  widely 
different  from  anything  purely  European,  are  the 
Books  of  the  Prophets,  each  attributed  to  some 
antique  Jewish  worthy  specially  irradiated  with 
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the  spirit  of  God  and  thus  able  to  utter  with  his 
human  tongue  the  actual  words  of  mysterious  and 
omniscient  Divinity — to  understand  the  past, 
to  judge  the  present,  and  to  foretell  the  future. 
Here  and  there  in  these  books  are  imbedded  fa- 
miliar stories,  such  as  those  of  Daniel  in  the  lions' 
den  and  of  Jonah's  misadventures  when  he  would 
rather  not  obey  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  go  to 
Nineveh.  In  general,  however,  the  words  of  the 
prophets  are  less  comprehensible.  They  often 
profess  to  be  uttered  in  moments  of  vision,  of  in- 
spiration, of  what  we  may  caU  possession  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  They  denounce  the  sins  of  men, 
they  dwell  on  the  punishments  which  these  have 
brought  on  the  sinners  and  all  about  them,  they 
predict  deeper  sorrow  and  suffering  still  for  those 
who  persevere  in  iniquity,  and  yet  they  promise 
victory  and  consolation  to  them  that  will  serve 
God  with  all  their  hearts.  They  tremendously 
preach  a  moraUty  unlike  that  of  any  mere  phi- 
losophy however  noble,  for  essentially  it  is  a  mo- 
rality not  of  the  flesh  or  of  the  mind,  or  of  any 
asp>ect  of  the  body,  but  rather  of  the  ineffable 
spirit.  For  this  they  claim  the  authority  of  eter- 
nally divine  sanction;  they  are  the  conduits  of 
the  spoken  will  of  God.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
grandeur  of  their  solemnity;  nothing  can  avert 
the  pitilessly  just  penalties  of  sin,  accumulating 
vast  material  and  earthly  misery  among  the  godly 
as  well  as  among  the  godless.  But  those  who 
dwell  in  the  spirit  need  never  despair;  nothing 
can  quell  the  souls  of  the  righteous;  nothing  can 
abate  the  flood  of  consolation  forever  surging  from 
the  boundless  infinitude  of  God.  And  in  God's 
good  time.  His  will  shall  finally  prevail.    A  Mes« 
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siah — an  Anointed  one^ — shall  work  the  wonder. 
The  term  is  not  clearly  defined  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; but  what  it  signifies  is  mysteriously  set 
forth  in  such  glowings  as  these  of 

Rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  prophetic  fire:* 

For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given:  and 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name 
shall  be  caUed  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God, 
The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.'  .  .  . 

And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots:  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.^  .  .  . 

And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins.  The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  He  down  with  the 
kid;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  to* 
gether;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.* 

Again,  and  more  than  before,  we  ^may  well  be 
straying  from  both  sound  scholarship  and  formal 
orthodoxy.  Even  so,  as  our  concern  is  with  the 
traditions  of  European  literature,  we  need  not  hold 
ourselves  all  wrong.  We  have  attempted  only  to 
perceive  how  Europe  has  supposed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, itself  accepted  as  divinely  inspired,  to  have 
presented  itself  to  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  It  contained  the  classic  version  of  thdr 
national  history,  as  the  chosen  people  of  Grod, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  a  time  later 
than  that  of  the  brightest  glory  of  Greece.     It 

^  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Greds  word  CkriikUt  noir  oaaunaBlj 
suppoeed  to  be  a  personal  name  of  Jesus. 
>  Burns:  Cotters*  Saturday  KigkU  XIV. 
*  Isaiah  0  : 6  (Authorised  Version).         « Isaiah  11  :!•  t.         •Oii^X^. 
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oomprised  the  statement  of  the  Divine  Law  which 
they  must  reverently  and  submissively  obey. 
It  treasured  for  them  divinely  sacred  poetry,  and 
words  of  wisdom  sanctioned  by  the  omniscience  of 
Divinity.  Its  prophecies  denounced  their  sins, 
promised  spiritual  consolation  for  all  material 
adversity,  and  foretold  righteous  triumph  to  come. 
It  was  at  once  mysticaUy  sacred  and  altogether 
theu-  own.  The  Jewish  priesthood  officially  in- 
terpreted it.  Every  faithful  Jew  knew  and  rev- 
erenced it.  Nobody  else  knew  much  of  anything 
about  it;  and  few  cared  to  know. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Our  concern  with  the  New  Testament,  as  with 
the  Old,  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  its  original 
history  or  with  its  truth;  so,  once  again,  we  may 
let  alone  all  questions  of  theology  or  of  the  Higher 
Criticism.  Traditionally  the  volume  has  been 
accepted  by  Christians  as  the  record  of  how,  dur- 
ing the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era,  thdr 
religion,  which  still  dominates  Europe,  came  into 
existence.  They  have  consequently  been  apt  to 
regard  it,  even  more  than  the  Old  Testament,  as  a 
divinely  sanctioned  unit;  and  for  them  its  rela- 
tion to  the  earlier  Scriptiu^  has  resembled  the  re- 
lation of  Roman  tradition  to  Greek.  The  tradi- 
tions of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  interposed  them- 
selves like  a  veil  between  those  of  primal  Greece 
and  subsequent  Europe;  in  much  the  same  way 
the  New  Testament  has  interposed  itself  between 
Christian  Europe  and  the  primal  Jewish  antiquity 
recorded  in  the  Old.  Both  together^  too»  trea- 
sured by  Christians  as  together  a  unit,  have  com- 
bined with  the  traditions  of  the  Church  to  inter- 
pose a  second  and  a  deeply  venerable  traditional 
veil  between  Christian  Europe  and  all  classical 
antiquity. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  Jewish  tradition  ab- 
ruptly separates  from  that  of  Christianity.  Both 
would  agree  that  New  Testament  record  b^^ 
with  an  account  of  how,  during  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  of  Tiberius,  there  appeared  among 

872 
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the  Jews  a  great  prophetic  preacher,  addressing 
himself  chiefly  to  hearers  profoundly  familiar  with 
Jewish  tradition,  and  professing  to  irradiate  this 
with  new  revelations  of  truth.  To  the  Jews  in 
general  He  seemed  no  genuine  prophet,  but  only  an 
obnoxious  and  heretical  revivalist.  To  those  who 
believed  in  his  teaching,  as  to  Christians  ever  since. 
He  seemed  miraculously  and  marvellously  to  ful- 
fil the  inspired  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  The 
humiUty  of  His  circumstance  combined  with  the 
unshaken  confidence  of  His  spirit  to  excite  the 
angry  contempt  of  the  Jewisli  priesthood.  His 
followers,  through  the  centuries  which  have  be- 
lieved Him  the  one  and  only  Incarnation  of  God, 
have  held  the  more  fervently  that  His  divinity  is 
most  wondrously  attested  by  the  fact  that  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,^  but  is  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.*  The  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  ages  it 
has  acquired  considerable  and  various  material  and 
earthly  power  may  be  regarded  as  a  transitory 
incident;  nothing  can  affect  for  them  the  spiritual 
changelessness  of  its  divine  eternity. 

The  story  of  His  life,  of  His  death  by  crucifixion, 
and  of  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  told  in 
four  separate  and  parallel  accounts,  with  which 
the  New  Testament  opens.  To  these  is  given 
the  special  name  of  Gospels;  and  the  writers  to 
whom  they  are  attributed — ^Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John — ^are  called  the  EvangeUsts,  which  means 
the  bearers  of  good  tidings.  Li  the  Authorised 
Versions  of  the  Bible,  Latin  and  English  alike, 
Mark*  and  Luke^  briefly  mention  His  ascension 

>  John  18:96.  •  11  Fteter  1 :  11. 

•li«rkl«:10.  «Lii]bbM:«. 
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into  heaven,  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Aets,^  the  fifth  and  the  last  narrative  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  full  name  of  this  book  in 
English  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Originally 
there  had  been  twelve  of  these  chosen  vessels  of  the 
Lord,  His  immediate  and  constant  personal  fol- 
lowers, specially  called  by  Him  to  prosecute  His 
mission.  One,  Judas  Iscariot,  had  proved  faithless 
and  had  betrayed  Him.  Presently  after  the  ascen- 
sion, the  remaining  eleven  gathered  together  and 
after  devout  prayer  filled  by  lot  the  vacant  place, 
and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias.*  On  the  ensuing 
day  of  Pentecost,  when  they  were  all  with  one 
accord  in  one  place, 

there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mi^ty 
wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  ntting.  And 
there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it 
sat  upon  each  of  them.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance.* 

From  this  point  the  book  proceeds  to  tell  of  the 
nature  and  the  spread  of  apostolic  teaching;  and 
the  apostolic  teacher  of  whom  it  gives  by  far  the 
most  full  and  circumstantial  account  was  not  one 
of  the  original  twelve,  but  Paul,  whose  miraculous 
conversion  is  related  in  the  Ninth  Chapter,  and  who 
is  traditionally  remembered  beyond  the  rest  as 
especially  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  At  the  ad 
of  the  book,  he  had  come  safe  to  Rome,  where  he 

dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received 
all  that  came  in  unto  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God. 

>  Acta  1:9-11.  *AcUl:15-flt. 

*  Acts  2  : 1-4.    The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth  reading,  mi  tiie  ortlwdai 
account  of  a  primal  incident  in  the  Apostolic  Chordi, 
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and  tfftaching  those  things  which  conoem  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  all  oonfidenoe,  no  man  foriuddiiig  him.^ 

Yfifh  these  words.  New  Testament  narrative  doses. 
The  traditional  belief  of  Christians  has  been  that 
both  Paul  and  Peter,  the  first  bishop  of  Borne, 
suffered  for  their  faith  under  Nero — ^that  Peter  was 
crucified  head  downward,  and  that  Paul  was  be- 
headed. 

After  the  five  narrative  Books  oi  the  New 
Testament  come  twenty-one  separate  Epistles,  of 
which  fourteen  are  attributed  to  Paul,  and  seven 
to  four  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In  general,  these 
writings  may  be  described  as  pastoral  letters,  some 
addressed  to  special  bodies  of  Christians,  some  to 
all  the  faithful,  a  few  to  individuals,  but  all  ac- 
cepted by  Christian  tradition  as  inspired  examples 
of  apostolic  teaching  at  a  period  when  living  apos- 
tles could  still  remember  the  Lord  in  the  flesh. 
And,  although  all  have  thus  been  traditionally 
held  equally  holy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
most  instantly  remembered  are  those  which  Paul 
is  believed  to  have  written.  The  Thirteenth 
Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
for  instance,  is  a  masterpiece  of  Christian  doctrine; 
and  so  is  that  solemn  passage  from  the  Fifteenth 
Chapter,  beginning  at  the  Twentieth  Verse  and 
proceeding  to  the  end,  re-echoingly  familiar  among 
all  who  have  listened  to  the  ritual  with  which  the 
Church  of  England  buries  the  dead. 

The  last  Book  of  the  New  Testament  is  different 
from  anything  else  well-known  to  the  literary 
traditions  of  Europe.  Its  title  in  the  Authorised 
Version  is  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 

>  AcU  88:  aO-Sl. 
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a  term  often  misunderstood  by  English  readers. 
They  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  word  Dunne  is 
an  adjective,  celebrating  the  heavenly  qualities 
of  the  saint.  It  is  really  a  noun — ^the  original 
Greek  words  literally  mean  "the  Theologian" — in- 
dicating that  the  writer,  like  the  "grave  divines, 
God's  conduits/'^  of  John  Donne,  was  entitled 
to  the  respect  due  to  regular  holy  orders.  And 
the  Greek  word  Apoccdypsis  translated  by  the 
Latin  term  Revelation  literally  means  umxwer* 
ing;  the  book,  indeed,  is  now  and  then  called  the 
Apocalypse.  As  an  apocalypse  it  is  not  unique. 
In  the  books  of  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testamoit 
you  will  find  passages  of  the  kind;  the  First  Chap- 
ter of  Ezekiel,  for  example,  sets  forth  a  mysterious 
vision,  from  which  appear  to  be  originally  derived 
the  classic  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  in  Christian 
art — the  angel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  lion  of  St 
Mark,  the  ox  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  eagle  of  St 
John;'  and  similar  visions  are  described  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Chapters  of  DanieL  Among 
writings  never  accepted  as  inspired,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  and  earnestly  devout 
literature  in  this  form,  of  which  a  typical  spedmen 
may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  well  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  R.  H.  Charles.'  In  genend, 
however,  writings  of  this  kind,  except  as  th^  occur 
among  those  of  the  regular  prophets,  have  not 
survived  as  literature;  when  known  at  all,  lax 
centuries  on  centuries,  they  have  been  known  only 
to   initiates  or  scholars.    So  the  one  accepted 


*  Quoting  from  memoryp  I  find  Uimt  I  have  reTcried  Uw  offder  cf  te* 
two  phrases  from  Donne's  First  Satire,  1.  5. 

'  They  occur  again  in  Revelation  4  : 6-7. 

*  The  Book  of  Enoch:  Oxford:  1808. 
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Christian  apocalypse  has  long  seemed  like  a  tre- 
mendously sohtary  instance  of  sfymbohc  inspira- 
tion. It  purports  to  have  been  written  by  John^ 
who  has  traditionally  been  held  identical  with 
John  the  Apostle  and  John  the  Evangelist.  After 
all  eleven  other  Apostles  had  been  martyred  for  the 
faith,  he  is  believed  when  very  old  to  have  been 
sent  into  exile  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos/ 
and  there,  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  had  known 
and  f oUowed  Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  there- 
afDer  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  had  been  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  have  been  vouchsafed  this 
marveUous  vision  of  all  things  which  were  to  be. 
What  these  were  and  what  they  are  we  cannot 
inquire  now;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  an 
important  basis  of  Christian  tradition  concerning 
the  Last  Judgment.  We  may  solemnly  agree 
that  hardly  a  passage  in  the  whole  book  of  this 
Revelation  can  surely  be  understood  without 
interpretation.  Symbol  piles  on  symbol,  glory 
outdazzles  glory.  All  that  is  clear  is  that  evil 
is  to  pass  away  and  the  Will  of  God  as  revealed 
through  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is 
finally  to  triumph,  world  without  end.  There 
shall  be  pain  and  sorrow  and  sin  in  abundance; 
but  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  and  the  reward  of 
Christian  faithfulness  is  everlasting  life.  Despite 
its  appalling  prophecies  of  Judgment,  its  final  note 
is  of  supreme,  ecstatic,  certain  hope  for  those  who 
will  believe  and  believing  will  obey. 

Tradition  has  it  that  St.  John,  the  last  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  only  one  to  meet  a  natural  death, 
slept  in  the  Lord  under  the  emperor  Domitian,  the 
last  of  the  Twelve  Caesars.    The  complete  record 

>Rev.  1:9. 
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of  the  New  Testament  is  accordingly  believed  to 
belong  to  the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era; 
and  even  the  most  sceptical  would  agree  that  every- 
thing mentioned  there  as  historical  falls  within 
this  period.  Concerned  only  with  the  traditions 
of  literature,  we  may  confidently  so  think  of  it. 
So  thinking,  two  reflections  may  be  worth  our 
while.  The  contrast  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tradition,  which  purports  to  cover  four  or 
five  thousand  years,  and  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, embraced  within  the  limits  of  a  smgle  long 
natural  life-time,  is  stupendous.  And  the  Cen- 
tury which  added  to  the  traditions  of  Europe  the 
sovereign  group  of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  embodying 
earthly  empire,  added  to  them  too,  though  at  the 
time  almost  unobserved,  the  glorious  company  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  destined  to  embody  the  su- 
preme sovereignty  of  God. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  CHURCH 

In  Christian  history,  everybody  will  admits  the 
First  Century  stands  al6ge.  For  thirty  years  or 
more  of  it  Christ  moved  an^ong  men,  to  aU  appear- 
ance like  other  human  beings.  After  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension.  His 
visible  presence  on  earth  was  no  longer  habitu- 
al; but  for  sixty  or  seventy  years  men  who  had 
known  Him,  or  who  had  seen  or  heard  Him,  still 
lingered  alive.  By  the  year  100  almost  all  of  these 
were  dead,  and  among  them  every  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  Thenceforth,  the  Christian 
story  became  a  matter  not  of  living  memory  but 
of  record  or  tradition. 

So  far  as  record  goes,  there  is  not  much,  after 
the  Book  of  Acts,  until  a  later  period  than  yet 
concerns  us.  Traditions  generally  believed  by 
the  Christian  centuries  of  Europe  supply  the  lack. 
Even  doubters,  disposed  to  dispute  their  authen- 
ticity, must  keep  them  in  mind;  otherwise  no  one 
can  understand  the  traditions  of  European  liter- 
ature which  they  suffuse.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  either,  that  they  were  in  existence  by 
the  year  200,  when  Septimius  Severus  was  emperor 
and  beyond  which  we  have  not  yet  considered  the 
traditions  of  Rome. 

Whoever  has  been  at  Rome  can  hardly  forget 
the  most  holy  shrine  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
where  never-quenched  lamps  gleam   around   the 
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tomb  believed  to  contain  the  relics  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.  Above  it  rises  the  great  dome  of  his  Catibe- 
dral  Church;  and  within  the  base  of  the  dome,  in- 
scribed in  vast  mosaic  letters  on  a  golden  gromid, 
are  the  words: 

Tu  es  Petnis  et  super  hanc  petram  asdificabo  ecdeaimm 
meam  et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  ooelorum. 

This  is  a  literal  translation  into  Latin  of  the  words 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament  rendered  by  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  English  Bible  as  fcJlowsi 

**Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
diurch;  .  .  .  and  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  ^ 

Oiu*  language  does  not  permit^  as  Latin  does,  re* 
production  of  the  original  Greek  play  on  the  words 
PetroSf  the  apostle's  name,  and  petra^  which  means 
a  rock.  They  were  spoken  at  Cffisarea  Philippic 
when  Jesus  had  asked: 

Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?  And  Simon  Peter  aasweved 
and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.' 

Though  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  in  the  New 
Testament'  do  not  superficially  quite  agree,  par- 
ticularly in  the  order  of  their  names^  th^  all  aamt 
that  there  were  twelve  of  these/  and  th^  all  name 
Simon  Peter  first.  All  four  Gospels^  too,  lay 
special  emphasis  on  the  calling  of  Peter;  *  and  in 
the  Book  of  Acts  it  is  Peter  who,  after  the  ascen- 
sion, first  directs  the  others.*    On  the  Anmnng 

>  Biatt.  16  :  18-19.  >  Md^  1«-18. 

•Biatt.  10  :  %-A;  Mark  S :  18-19;  Luke  8  :  14-18;  AcU  1 :  IS. 
«  Of.  Rev.  «1 :  14. 

*  Biatt.  4  :  18-20;  Marie  1 :  1^18;  Luke8:l-ll;  Jolm  1 : 

•  Acts  1 :  15-tS. 
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day  of  Pentecost,  no  doubt,  the  eleven  survivors 
of  the  original  twelve,  and  Matthias  too,  appear 
equally  to  have  been  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  ;^ 
but  presently  Peter  again  takes  the  lesid^  We 
need  go  no  farther  to  assure  ourselves  that 
there  is  abundant  scriptural  authority  for  hold- 
ing him  first  among  his  feUows,  all  divinely 
charged  with  the  Christian  mission.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  ancestral  Church  maintains,  in  effect, 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  valid  holy  orders 
were  miraculously  conferred  on  the  twelve;  that 
th^  and  they  alone  could  transmit  these  orders 
by  certain  rites  to  others,  thus  enabled  in  turn  and 
in  succession  to  transmit  them  through  the  cen- 
turies; that  all  men  so  made  sacredly  official — 
whatever  their  personal  failings — ^are  duly  com- 
missioned ministers  of  God;  and  that  none  others 
may  pretend  to  be.  The  tradition  of  the  Church 
agrees  with  the  Book  of  Acts  in  asserting,  as  his- 
torical fact,  that  the  Twelve  Apostles  by  and  by 
separated,  carrying  their  glad  tidings  of  the  gos- 
pel far  and  wide;  with  it,  of  course,  they  must 
have  carried  their  power  of  conferring  holy  or- 
ders. In  ChiuxJi  tradition,  however,  Peter  re- 
mains first;  he  is  believed  to  have  made  his  way 
to  Rome,  the  imperial  capital  of  the  world,  to 
have  become  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  have 
been  recognised  by  Christians  as  their  special 
leader,  and  to  have  died  there  for  the  faith  in  the 
persecution  decreed  by  Nero.  It  is  held  that  his 
body  lies  to  this  day  at  or  near  the  spot  where  he 
was  martyred;  and  that  the  scriptural  words  at 
the  base  of  the  dome  now  soaring  above  him  pro- 

s  AcU  t :  1-18.  *Ihid^  14-10. 
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claim,  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself,  that  here 
is  the  corner-stone  of  Christendom. 

From  Peter's  time  forth,  tradition  holds, — and 
before  long  it  begins  to  be  supported  by  extant 
record, — Rome  has  always  had  her  bishop.  As 
the  lineal  successor  of  St.  Peter  he  has  been  held 
by  the  great  majority  of  professing  Christians, 
who  as  long  as  iJbe  Roman  Caesars  lasted  were 
their  loyal  subjects,  the  divinely  official  head  of 
the  Church.  For  centuries  on  centuries  he  has 
been  specially  called  the  Pope,  or  the  Holy  Father. 
That  his  authority  has  again  and  again  been  dis- 
puted or  denied  is  beyond  question;  heresies  and 
schisms  are  humanly  inevitable;  at  times,  too, 
there  have  been  rival  claimants  to  the  papacy. 
As  we  look  back  on  the  Christian  centuries,  how- 
ever, from  our  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth, their  general  belief  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  Church  was  established  by  Christ;  that, 
although  in  human  hands,  it  has  remained  the 
visible  earthly  body  of  His  spiritual  kingdom;  that 
the  holy  orders  miraculously  conferred  on  the 
Apostles  and  by  them  and  their  successors  trans- 
mitted to  others  through  the  ages  remain  holy, — 
even  though  now  and  again  the  men  through  whom 
the  orders  are  transmitted  may  prove  personally 
unworthy; — and  that  the  official  heads  of  the 
catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  the  Church  true 
everywhere  and  for  all  men  by  reason  of  the  vir- 
tue unbrokenly  continuous  in  it  from  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  have  been  the  men  who  in  succes- 
sion to  St.  Peter  have  been  duly  consecrated 
Bishops  of  the  still  spiritually  imperial  city  ci 
Rome.  Just  when  and  how  this  belief  came  into 
being  is  no  concern  of  ours  now,  any  more  than 
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theological  details  are.  Whether  it  be  true  or 
mistaken,  indeed,  makes  for  us  here  no  difference; 
Without  f uUy  recognising  its  existence^  and  fur- 
thermore admitting  that — ^whatever  the  human  in- 
firmities of  the  men  who  have  officially  sustained 
it — ^the  beUef  has  been  through  the  centuries  a 
source  of  unspeakable  spiritual  consolation,  we 
cannot  in  the  least  understand  the  literary  tra- 
ditions of  Europe. 

In  what  precise  condition  the  year  200  found  the 
history  and  the  traditions  of  Christianity  is  a 
question  for  scholars  and  divines  inmieasurably 
more  learned  than  we.  One  or  two  facts  about 
this  history  and  tradition  even  then,  however,  seem 
indisputable.  The  growth  of  Christianity  at 
Rome,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  conscientious  refusal  of  Chris- 
tians everywhere  to  pay  formal  respect  to  Roman 
gods  whom  they  believed  false,  had  combined  to 
bring  upon  them  legal  penalties  now  and  again  so 
sweeping  as  to  be  called  persecutions.  We  have 
already  touched  incidentally  on  one  or  two  such 
matters,  as  when  Tacitus  mentions  the  persecu- 
tion by  Nero,^  and  Pliny  consults  Trajan  about 
how  Christian  obstinacy  may  best  be  handled 
by  a  judicious  magistrate.*  Particularly  in  periods 
of  acute  persecution,  great  numbers  of  the  early 
Christians  were  more  or  less  legally  put  to  death. 
As  we  have  seen,  for  example,  it  is  believed  that 
eleven  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  St.  Paul  too  had 
thus  suffered  before  the  end  of  the  First  Century. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  those  who  died  for  the 
faith  were  called  martyrs.  The  original  Greek 
word  seems  to  have  meant  neither  more  nor  less 

«  C/.  p.  3«0.  «  Cf.  p.  814. 
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than  witnesses;  a  martyr  was  anybody  who 
gave  testimony  in  legal  proceedings,  or  even  less 
formally  asserted  some  special  knowledge  of  fact. 
A  Christian  martyr^  was  one  who  testified  to  the 
truth  of  the  faith  and  sealed  his  testimony  with 
his  life-blood.  And  in  Rome  alone,  by  the  year 
200,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  has  been  believed 
already  to  have  comprised  many  eager  thou- 
sands. As  a  matter  of  course,  the  memory  of  bH 
who  had  died  for  the  faith  was  especially  venerated. 
So  far  as  might  be  in  their  human  power,  they  had 
followed  the  example  of  Christ  to  the  very  agony 
of  the  Cross.  They  must  probably  have  possessed 
or  acquired  a  holiness  beyond  that  of  every-day 
believers,  however  devout.  From  some  sudi  be- 
ginnings as  this  probably  came  their  recognition  as 
what  Christians  have  immemorially  denominated 
saints.  These  beings  who  had  suffc^red  in  tibe  body 
were  nowise  dead,  but  deathlessly  happy  in  the 
eternity  of  Paradise.  Even  there  they  could  not 
have  lost  their  sympathy  with  the  troubles  and 
perplexities,  the  temptations  and  the  sorrows,  of 
the  flesh.  Nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  to 
think  of  them  as  intercessors,  who  could  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  terms  of  earth  and  could  pitifully 
translate  these  into  the  terms  of  heaven.  At 
once  human  and  made  holy,  they  were  the  special 
ministers  of  the  inmiortal  church  invisible. 

Again,  no  doubt,  we  stray  into  regions  where 
only  orthodox  doctrine  can  keep  the  vagrant  safe 
from  error.  We  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves 
that,  although  for  the  moment  we  are  forced  to 

>  The  Authoriaed  Version  thus  translates  tlie  word  at  naed  fagr  FmI  oob- 
ceming  Stephen  in  Acts  22  :  20.    In  Rev.  20  :  i»  the  Grade  wwd 

is  translated  wUntss. 
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touch  on  matters  believed  tlirough  all  the  Christian 
centuries  vital  or  mortal  to  the  future  of  every 
living  man,  we  are  here  attempting  only  to  feel,  in 
a  general  way,  how  the  Church  probably  presented 
itself  to  believers  when  Septimius  Severus  was  em- 
peror. By  that  time  believers  were  more  numer- 
ous than  unbelievers  have  been  apt  to  suppose.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Christian  burials 
actually  to  be  counted  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome 
alone  amount  to  several  millions,^  a  large  part 
of  which  may  be  referred  to  the  First  and  Second 
Centuries;  and  these  by  no  means  comprise  all 
the  Christians  who  had  then  lived  and  died 
there.  A  clause  in  the  Apologeticus  of  Tertullian, 
a  work  attributed  to  about  the  year  200,*  has 
lingered  distorted  in  Christian  memory.  ''Semen 
est  sanguis  Christianorum,"*  he  wrote  ("The  blood 
of  Christians  is  seed"):  ^^^  f^w  words  are  more 
famiUar  now  among  the  faithful  than  those  which 
have  sprung  from  his:  "The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
is  the  seed  of  the  church."  Every  drop  of  it  was 
capable  of  spiritual  fatherhood.  Compared  with 
this,  the  empire  of  the  Caesars — ^the  last  masters 
of  pure  and  antique  Europe — ^was  sterile.  Theirs 
was  not  the  standard  which  was  presently  to  con- 
quer, even  on  earth. 

This  Tertullian,  though  his  name  is  not  very 
important  in  literary  tradition  and  his  lapse  into 
heresy  deprives  him  of  place  among  the  most 
venerated  fathers  of  the  Church,  is  worth  a  glance 
now.    In  some  ways  his  character  and  career  re- 


^  I  have  mulaid  my  referenoe  for  this;  but  I  think  the  ttatement  may 
be  found  somewhere  in  the  regrettably  unindeied  woriu  of  Gaiton  BoiMier. 
'HaU:  Companion  to  Latm  Studies:  Cambrid«^  1910:  p.  lit. 
*  Tertullian:  Apol.,  50,  near  the  end. 
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semble  those  of  Milton.  Both  were  men  of  the 
highest  accomplishment;  both  found  conscientious 
reason  for  conversion  to  religious  views  other  than 
they  had  been  born  to;  both  were  eager  controver- 
sialists; both  were  consimimate  masters  of  lan- 
guage and  imperfect  masters  of  temper;  and  both 
were  ultimately  led  to  headstrong  break  with  cm> 
thodoxies  which  they  had  once  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted. Tertullian,  an  African  gentleman^  appears 
to  have  been  a  rhetorician  and  a  lawyer,  skilled 
in  literature  and  philosophy.  When  converted  to 
Christianity  he  became,  in  his  day,  its  most  pow- 
erfully passionate  advocate.  His  works,  like  the 
prose  works  of  Milton,  are  generally  matters 
for  students  rather  of  controversy  and  of  history 
than  of  literature.  But  anybody  who  desires  a 
vivid  impression  of  Christian  feeling  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Century  will  do  well  to  turn  the  pages 
of  his  earlier  works — his  Ad  Martyres,  for  example^ 
his  De  Spectaculis,  and  his  Apologeticus.^  What 
is  more,  such  readers  will  probably  be  somewhat 
less  bored  than  they  expected. 

We  have  now  dwelt  enough  for  our  purpose  on 
the  traditions  of  Christianity  up  to  the  year  200 — 
the  period  to  which  we  carried  our  glances  at  the 
traditions  of  Rome.  The  Church  was  then  al- 
ready the  official  interpreter  of  all  scripture;  and 
the  remoter  scriptural  traditions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  seen  by  the  Church  only  as  th^  iqp- 
peared  through  the  intervening  veil  of  the  New. 
Here  is  clearly  an  analogy  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  traditions  of  Greece  were  by  that  time  veiled 
from  the  future  by  those  of  Rome.    The  Greek 

'  The  writings  of  Tertullian  have  been  reftdably  tniHUled  faff  Bfobarts 

mnd  Donaldson  (S  vols.:  Edinbur^  1860). 
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and  Roman  traditions  were  already  beginning  to 
combine,  as  they  combined  through  many  subse- 
quent centuries,  in  the  single  tradition  of  classical 
antiquity.  As  yet,  however,  the  traditions  of 
Christianity  were  generally  familiar  only  to  Chris- 
tians. The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  they  were 
themselves  to  be  the  sacred  veil  through  which, 
for  generation  after  generation,  Europe  was  to 
see  the  traditions  of  its  own  separate  past. 


■•/ 


BOOK  IV 
THE  TRADITIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Centuiy  and  the  aid 
of  the  Tenth  there  are  far  fewer  traditions  f or  ua  to  record 
than  either  earlier  or  later.  In  200  the  Empire  of  the  CJaesara 
still  seemed  durable;  by  1000  Europe  was  at  one  only  in 
acknowledging  Christ  as  Lord  of  All.  Over  these  ei^t 
centuries,  when  the  past  was  retreating  and  the  future  still 
indefinite,  we  must  now  hasten.  Glancing  at  them  one  by 
one,  and  one  after  another,  we  may  perhaps  come  to  feel 
something  of  how  the  European  dominion  of  imperial  Rome 
grew  to  be  Christendom. 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  THHID  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Under  Septimius  Severus,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  Third  Century,  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
Empire  remained  virtually  unaltered.  If  we  take 
it  to  include  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was 
completely  surrounded  by  Roman  provinces,  the 
imperial  city  was  about  in  the  centre.  Rome  was 
sovereign  over  Britain,  which  comprised  what  are 
now  England  and  Wales  but  not  Ireland  or  north- 
em  Scotland.  On  the  continent  she  was  sovereign 
everywhere  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  and  to  the 
south  of  the  Danube.  In  Asia  she  was  sovereign 
throughout  what  we  now  generally  call  the  Near 
East — ^roughly  speaking,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria; 
in  Africa  over  Egypt  and  the  whole  northern  coast, 
westward  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
southward  to  the  verge  of  the  desert.  Within 
these  limits,  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars,  though 
not  always  undisputed,  was  regularly  recognised 
as  supreme. 

It  was  threatened,  however,  from  both  without 
and  within.  All  along  its  northerly  boundaries 
it  was  increasingly  menaced  by  rude  but  vigorous 
barbarians;  and  to  the  eastward  it  was  pressed 
by  the  colossal  and  diutumal  force  of  little-known, 
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immemorial  Asia.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Em- 
pire, meanwhile,  the  growth  of  Christianity  was 
so  constant  that,  as  we  can  now  see,  there  had 
arisen  an  irrepressible  conflict  for  the  dominion 
of  subsequent  Europe  between  the  great  temporal 
tradition  of  the  First  Century — the  tradition  of 
the  Twelve  Csesars — ^and  its  great  spiritual  tra- 
dition of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  number  of  Third  Century  emperors,  if  we 
include  Septimius  Severus  at  the  beginning  and 
Diocletian  at  the  end,  was  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight.  Of  these,  however,  few  are  remembered 
by  tradition.  The  huge  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  combine  with  the  unpleasant  ferocity 
of  his  portrait-busts  to  make  hun  vaguely  mon- 
strous. The  fantastic  name  of  Elagabalus,  or 
Heliogabalus,  is  associated  with  indistinct  mem- 
ories of  his  fantastic  Oriental  excesses.  There 
may  persist  a  faint  notion  that  Alexander  Severus 
was  comparatively  decent,  partly  because  he  is 
reported  prudently  to  have  worshipped  Christ 
among  other  exotic  deities  in  his  private  chapeL 
Compared  with  the  Twelve  Caesars  and  the  Five 
Good  Emperors,  these  names  look  shadowy;  and 
they  were  all  in  the  shadow  of  the  past  by  2S5. 
Decius,  who  flickered  on  the  throne  for  two  or 
three  years  in  the  middle  of  the  Century,  has  not 
been  quite  forgotten,  by  reason  of  the  severity  with 
which  he  persecuted  the  Christians;  it  is  said, 
incidentally,  that  his  is  the  last  sovereign  Roman 
name  to  occur  among  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
of  Egypt.  Twenty-five  years  or  so  later  came 
Aurelian,  of  whom  no  personal  anecdote  is  famil- 
iar; his  name  lingers,  though,  for  under  hun  were 
built  or  at  least  begun  the  fortified  walls  of  Borne 
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still  in  ruinous  existence.  When  we  stop  to  think 
that  these  imply  need  of  defense  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  they  become  portentously  signifi- 
cant. It  was  he,  too,  who  overcame  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  for  a  little  while  victorious  in 
Egypt  itself.  Then  come  fresh  confusion  and 
bloodshed,  from  which  at  last  emerges  the  greater 
figure  of  Diocletian.  A  self-made  soldier,  ap- 
I>arently  of  Dalmatian  origin,  and  said  to  have 
been,  like  Horace  three  hundred  years  before,  the 
son  of  a  freed  slave,  his  miUtaiy  gifts  combined 
with  his  administrative  to  make  him,  after  almost 
a  century  of  threatened  anarchy,  so  conspicuous  a 
restorer  of  order  that  he  has  been  called  a  second 
Augustus.  The  ruins  of  his  Baths  at  Rome  rival 
those  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  The  relics  of 
his  palace  at  Spalato,  where  he  passed  some  restful 
years  after  his  abdication,  are  memorable  in  the 
history  of  architecture  as  preserving  almost  if 
not  quite  the  first  extant  example  of  arches  spring- 
ing from  columns — ^the  fundamental  feature  of 
the  great  later  styles  known  as  Romanesque  and 
Gothic.  It  is  remembered,  as  well,  that  his  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  was  violent,  and  that 
among  other  administrative  reforms  he  first  divided 
the  Empire  into  two  parts — ^the  Eastern,  which 
was  to  survive  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  the  Western,  which  was  to  perish  in  the  Fifth 
Century.  Rough,  powerful,  magnificent,  he  some- 
how seems,  and  not  happy. 

For,  as  we  have  reminded  ourselves,  the  Empire 
was  threatened  not  only  by  increasing  insurgent 
disputes  for  the  sovereignty  but  also  by  hostile 
forces  at  work  both  without  and  within.  To  those 
pressing  from  without  the  general  name  of  Bar- 
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barian  is  given.  The  fate  of  some  of  the  emperors 
we  have  glanced  at  implies  the  growing  danger  dt 
this  menace.  Septimius  Severus  died  in  Britain, 
where  he  went  to  oppose  Barbarian  attacks  from 
the  North;  Decius  perished  on  the  Danube,  where 
hordes  of  Goths  were  advancing;  Aurelian,  after 
defeating  Barbarian  invaders  of  Italy,  and  fortify- 
ing Rome,  and  overcoming  Zenobia  of  Palmyra, 
was  murdered  in  Thrace.  No  great  Barbarian  per- 
sonages, to  be  sure,  have  traditionally  survived 
from  this  Century;  but  tribal  names  destined  to 
linger  in  later  Europe  begin  to  appear.  We  have 
just  mentioned  that  of  the  Goths.  Among  othas 
recorded  in  the  accounts  of  these  times  are  those  of 
the  Alamanni  and  of  the  Germans,  already  pos- 
sessed of  regions  now  called  Germany;  of  the 
Franks,  who  by  Diocletian's  reign  were  settled 
somewhere  in  Gaul;  and  of  the  Burgundians,  of 
the  Saxons,  and  of  the  Vandals.  In  Europe*  be- 
fore long,  such  enemies  were  to  be  irresistible. 

So  was  the  internal  growth  of  Christianity. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  bearing  harvests 
the  richer  for  each  recurrent  persecution.  Their 
names  are  not  familiar.  Of  the  sixteen  popes  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  Third  Century,  more 
than  one  martyred,  and  all — ^like  all  their  predeces- 
sors— recognised  as  saints,  none  is  distinctly  re- 
membered as  a  personal  tradition.  But  there  is 
a  general  notion,  right  or  wrong  makes  no  dif- 
ference now,  that  this  was  a  time  when  the  faith- 
ful could  be  depended  on  to  die  for  the  faith. 

Compared  with  the  Second  Century,  the  cen- 
tury of  the  Five  Good  Emperors,  this  next  seems 
indistinct,  and  still  more  so  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  First  Century,  the  century  of  the  Twelve 
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Caesars — ^not  tx>  speak  of  the  First  Century  be- 
fore  Christ,  the  century  of  Julius  Ccesar  himself. 
It  was  as  long,  though,  as  any  of  them.  In  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  Septimius  Severus  was  as  much 
a  thing  of  the  past  as  Trajan  was  in  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus,  or  Augustus  in  the  time  of 
Tntjan,  or  Caius  Marius  in  the  time  of  Augustus; 
and  in  the  time  of  Caius  Marius  the  age  of  Pericles 
was  almost  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Caius  Marius 
was  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.  Traditionally^  how- 
ever, as  we  shall  soon  come  to  feel,  the  sterile 
centuries  far  outnumber  the  prolific.  And  if  we 
ask  ourselves  what  the  Third  Century  added  to 
historical  tradition,  besides  vague  imperial  names 
like  those  of  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  Decius, 
Aurelian,  and  Diocletian,  we  can  hardly  find  more 
precise  answer  than  that  the  tottering  Empire  was 
threatened  at  once  by  Barbarian  aggression  and 
by  surgent  Christianity.  As  constellations,  the 
Twelve  Ceesars  were  setting  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  rising  clear. 

II 

LTTERAJIY  TRADITIONS 

To  general  literary  tradition,  the  Third  Century 
added  hardly  anything.  Names,  no  doubt,  like 
that  of  Tertullian  at  the  beginning,  will  always 
be  important  for  students  of  religion  and  of  phi- 
losophy. One  is  that  of  Origen,  who  has  been 
called  the  greatest  scholar  and  the  mpst  original 
thinker  of  the  Church.  This  was  the  century  of 
Longinus,  too,  philosopher  and  critic,  counsellor 
of  Zenobia,  and  put  to  death  by  AureUan.    It  was 
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the  century  when  Plotinus  made  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy  permanently  unportant  in  the  history 
of  thought,  not  least  because  of  its  influence  a 
hundred  years  later  on  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  was  the  century  of  Porphyry,  disciple 
of  Plotinus,  and  himself  author  of  a  now  lost 
attack  on  Christianity.  It  was  the  century  when 
Eusebius  grew  up,  who  Uved  to  be  eminent  at  the 
Council  of  Nic8sa,  and  who  is  called  the  ^^  Father 
of  Church  History."  It  was  the  century,  too, 
when  Lactantius  was  bom,  who  has  been  called 
"the  Christian  Cicero."  But  if  anybody  can  tell 
you  without  reference  to  authority  which  of  these 
wrote  Greek  and  which  Latin,  you  may  hold  him 
wiser  than  most  mere  men  of  lettera.  It  is  fair 
to  add  that  some  refer  the  Pervigilium  Veneris* 
to  the  Third  Century  and  others  to  the  Fourth; 
but  the  most  learned  nowadays  incline  to  place  it 
in  the  Second. 

>  Cf.  p.  839. 


CHAPTER  n 
THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Though  so  far  as  historical  detail  goes  the 
Fourth  Century  may  be  ahnost  as  shadowy  in 
traditional  memory  as  the  Third,  it  includes  far 
and  obviously  more  important  names  and  facts. 
Of  these  the  most  memorable  is  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  His 
father  was  a  soldier  who  under  Diocletian  had 
been  advanced  to  imperial  rank.  His  mother, 
Helena,  seems  to  have  been  of  humble  origin  and 
to  have  had  marital  experiences  not  unlike  those 
of  Josephine  with  Napoleon ;  as  was  the  case  with 
Josephine,  however,  the  passing  of  the  sovereign 
power  to  her  descendants  confirmed  her  imperial 
dignity,  and  furthermore  the  piety  of  Helena 
presently  made  her  a  saint.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  at  York,  Constantine  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror there.  His  title  was  disputed.  A  period  of 
anarchically  rival  Caesars  ensued,  during  which 
Constantine  boldly  marched  on  Rome  itself.  As 
a  very  old  legend  has  it,  he  perceived  on  the  way 
a  miraculous  vision  of  a  flaming  cross  in  the  sky, 
surrounded  by  the  words  "In  hoc  signo  vinces" 
("With  this  standard  thou  shalt  conquer*')*  Duly 
impressed  by  the  heavenly  mandate,  he  put  the 
Christian  emblem  on  his  banners.    To  this  obe- 
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dience  was  attributed  the  victory  at  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  near  Rome,  which  made  him  master  of 
the  imperial  city  and  thereafter  of  the  world. 
From  that  moment,  although  his  formal  baptism 
was  long  delayed,  tradition  dates  the  Christian 
sovereignty  of  Europe. 

His  triumphal  arch  at  Rome,  near  the  ruined 
CoUseum,  singularly  impUes  the  condition  of  his 
time.  Its  form  has  all  the  grandeur  of  Roman  tra- 
dition; but  its  decoration  proves  on  inspection  to 
be  largely  made  up  of  spoils  from  monuments  of 
earUer  emperors,  particularly  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurehus.  In  two  hundred  years  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture had  so  decUned  that  even  if  they  had  waited 
for  time  to  make  new  ornaments  for  this  new  struc- 
ture they  could  hardly  have  produced  better  effects 
than  that  of  the  few  original  reliefs  which  thqr 
added  to  it.  Not  even  undeniable  decorative 
splendour  can  prevent  these  from  looking  barbari- 
cally  rude. 

Yet  Rome  was  still  imperial,  and  in  view  of  the 
future  never  more  so  than  when  Constantine,  as 
Emperor,  presided  over  the  famous  Church  council 
at  Nicsea,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  cause  of  this  meet- 
ing and  the  matters  disputed  there  would  take  us 
into  regions  of  theology  and  of  Church  history  far 
beyond  our  present  scope.  Even  tradition,  how- 
ever, remembers  the  names  of  Arius,  whose  views 
were  held  heretical,  and  of  Athanasius,  which  has 
become  a  synonym  for  uncompromising  ortho- 
doxy. The  dogmatic  and  minatory  Creed  called 
by  his  name,  though  not  historically  traceable  to 
him,  has  persisted  in  the  Prayer  Book  even  of  the 
Church  of  England.  To  this  day,  the  Creed  attrib* 
uted  to  the  Council  of  Nicsea  is  professed  as  basic 
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not  only  by  the  older  Churches,  but  by  both  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  At  least  two  less 
assured  Christian  traditions  have  also  been  asso- 
ciated during  many  centuries  with  the  period  of 
Constantine.  One,  now  pronounced  historically 
mistaken  even  by  the  CathoUc  Encyclopaedia,  con- 
cerns the  Donation  of  Constantine,  a  document  by 
which  the  Emperor  was  beUeved  to  have  conferr^ 
on  the  Pope  certain  temporal  gifts  and  rights. 
YHiether  he  actually  did  so  may  still  be  disputed; 
there  is  no  longer  doubt  that  the  document  pur- 
porting to  proceed  from  him  is  not  genuine.  How 
thoroughly  it  was  long  beUeved  to  be,  however, 
appears — to  go  no  farther — ^from  the  passionate 
exclamation  of  Dante  :^ 

Ahi,  Constantin,  di  quanto  mal  fu  madre 
Non  la  tua  conversion,  ma  quella  dote 
Che  da  te  prese  il  primo  ricco  padre! 

(Ah,  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  mother 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  that  dower  of  goods 
The  first  rich  Holy  Father  took  from  thee!) 

The  second  legendary  tradition  of  this  period 
concerns  the  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  of 
the  empress-mother,  St.  Helena.  There  she  is 
said  miraculously  to  have  discovered  the  True 
Cross,  and  other  pecuharly  sacred  reUcs,  such  as 
the  lance  with  which  the  side  of  Christ  was  pierced; 
and  thence  to  have  brought  them  back  to  Christian 
Europe. 

The  most  enduring  imperial  monument  of  Con- 
stantine  is  of  another  kind  than  his  arch  at  Rome, 
his  conversion,  or  his  relations  with  the  Church. 

1  Inferno,  XIX.  115-117. 
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As  we  have  seen,  Diocletian,  for  administrative 
convenience,  had  temporarily  divided  the  EmpLre 
into  two  separate  parts — ^the  Eastern  and  the 
Western.  Although  this  division  did  not  become 
permanent  until  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
dosius  in  395,  it  was  greatly  emphasised  by  the 
transfer  of  the  capital  in  330  from  Rome  to  Byzan- 
tium, thenceforth  to  this  day  called  Constanti- 
nople— the  City  of  Constantine.  Rome  fell  before 
the  end  of  the  Fifth  Century;  but  until  1453,  when 
the  Turks  conquered  the  city  which  they  have  held 
ever  since,  the  emperors  at  Constantinople  re- 
mained something  Uke  successors  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  Constantine  and  therefore  of  the  Csesars. 
One  reason  for  this  removal  of  the  capital  was 
probably  the  commanding  commercial  situation 
of  Constantinople,  still  among  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  world.  Another  was  its  equally  com- 
manding military  strength,  peculiarly  desirable 
at  a  time  when,  as  the  walls  of  Aurelian  at  Rome 
had  implied  some  fifty  years  earUer,  the  Empire 
was  compelled  to  be  on  the  defensive.  When  the 
Roman  Empire  had  possessed  itself  of  Western 
Europe, — ^the  regions  now  known  as  England, 
France,  and  Spain, — the  VirgiUan  ideal  of  Roman 
peace  was  still  paramount.  Though  the  frontiers 
had  always  been  more  or  less  guarded,  as  the  walls 
erected  in  Britain  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines 
may  remind  us,  there  had  been  little  care  for  forti- 
fication within  them.  Considerable  regions  which 
had  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  the  wealth  of  Ro- 
man civilisation  for  a  period  about  as  long  as  has 
now  elapsed  since  Columbus  discovered  America 
were  consequently  far  more  open,  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  to  the  danger  of  Barbarian  invasion  than 
they  were  apt  to  suppose.    An  eictraordinarily 
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dear  notion  of  the  situation  in  Britain  may  be  de- 
rived from  tliree  interesting  stories  by  Rudyard 
Kipling:  "A  Centurion  of  the  Thirtieth/*  "On  the 
Great  WaU/'  and  "The  Winged  Hats/'  *  Rets, 
Scots,  and  Northern  invaders  from  across  the  sea 
are  what  threatened  there,  while  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  government  was  breaking  down.  On 
the  continent,  particularly  to  the  eastward,  the 
Empire  was  threatened  by  Barbarians  whose  name 
has  always  remained  traditionally  more  portentous 
— the  Goths.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  danger 
from  them  lay  in  their  power  of  assimilation. 
Under  Constantine  himself  they  were  already  in 
some  degree  allied  with  Rome.  Before  the  end 
of  the  Century,  they  had  learned  the  art  of  Roman 
warfare  in  the  Danubian  legions.  It  was  there 
that  the  Gothic  conqueror,  Alaric,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  power  in  400,  studied  his  lessons  of  general- 
ship; and,  though  as  an  Arian  peculiarly  detesta- 
ble to  the  orthodox  cathoUcism  of  Rome,  he  pro- 
fessed Christianity. 

During  the  Fourth  Century  no  less  than  nine- 
teen emperors — some,  to  be  sure,  rivals  or  con- 
temporary sharers  of  the  government — are  re- 
corded. Apart  from  Constantine,  however,  only 
two  or  three  linger  distinct  in  tradition.  Of  these 
the  least  forgotten  is  Julian.  He  reigned  for  only 
two  or  three  years,  falling  young  during  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Persians  in  363 ;  but  his  idealistic 
attempt  to  restore  the  old  reUgions  of  the  declining 
Empire,  won  him  for  the  futiu^  the  detested  name 
of  Apostate: 

Perfidus  ille  Deo,  quamvis  non  perfidus  uibi, 
(Faithless  to  God,  but  loyal  to  the  State,) 

>  Fade  of  Pook*s  Hill.    Works,  Outward  Bound  EditioB.  XXm  (New 
York:  1000),  ISIHMi. 
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a  Christian  poet,  Roman  to  the  core,  is  reported 
to  have  written  of  him.^  Though  Julian,  as  the 
last  pagan  Csesar,  is  generally  remembered,  no 
incident  of  his  life  is  anything  like  so  clear  in  tra- 
dition as  one  in  that  of  Theodosius,  the  last  West- 
em  sovereign  of  the  undivided  Empire,  who  came 
to  the  throne  about  fifteen  years  later.  In  the 
course  of  his  reign  he  authorised  a  treacherous 
massacre  in  the  seditious  city  of  Thessalonica;  as 
a  punishment  for  this  guilt  he  was  compelled  to 
do  penance  by  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan;  and 
those  who  visit  Milan  are  shown  to  this  day  the 
spot  where  the  gates  of  the  church  now  dedicated 
to  St.  Ambrose  are  said  to  have  been  closed  by 
the  successor  of  the  Apostles  against  the  crowned 
successor  of  the  Caesars.  When  Theodosius  died 
in  395,  the  division  between  the  Western  Empire 
and  the  Eastern  became  permanent.  One  of  his 
sons,  Arcadius,  succeeded  him  at  Constantinople; 
another,  Honorius,  in  the  West.  Honorius,  how- 
ever, made  his  capital,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  the 
safer  city  of  Ravenna;  and  the  story  goes  that 
when  they  brought  him  the  news  that  Rome  was 
lost,  he  took  it  to  mean  that  something  had  hi^ 
pened  to  a  favorite  chicken,  named  for  the  ances- 
tral city  of  his  toppling  empire.  The  daughter  of 
Theodosius,  and  sister  of  both  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Emperors,  Galla  Placidia,'  was  a  little  later  to 
be  the  wife  of  a  Gothic  prince,  Adolphus.  She 
lived  far  into  the  Fifth  Century,  married  Constan- 
tius,  and  was  mother  of  the  dissolute  Valentinian 


*  This  line,  quoted  from  memory  by  a  dasricany  acoompliiliad  ffrieodt  bt 
believes  to  be  from  Pnidentius.     I  have  not  verified  it. 

'  Her  story,  which  belongs  mostly  to  the  Fifth  Centiny*  maj  ba 
in  Gibbon. 
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ni.  At  her  tomb  in  Ravenna  they  show  you  not 
only  her  sarcophagus,  but  others  which  are  said  to 
have  contained  the  bodies  of  her  brother  Honorius, 
and  of  her  son  Valentinian,  the  only  Western 
Caesars  beUeved  to  have  lain  for  centuries  where 
they  were  laid  first.  All  three  receptacles  are 
empty  now;  none  may  be  authentic;  but  th^  tell 
us  that  none  has  ever  been  displaced. 

In  the  year  400,  Alaric  was  invading  Italy  on 
a  scale  unexampled  since  the  time  of  Hannibal, 
six  hundred  years  before.  While  the  Empire  was 
thus  crumbUng,  the  Church  persisted.  Tradi- 
tion has  conunonly  held,  inde^,  that  it  grew  a 
good  deal  stronger — ^a  notion  later  fostered  by 
the  long-general  beEef  that  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine  conferred  on  Sylvester,  the  Pope,  and  all 
his  successors,  temporal  sovereignty  over  the  im- 
perial city  and  regions  about  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
ten  sainted  popes  are  said  to  have  succeeded  dur- 
ing the  Fourth  Century  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
The  names  of  none  remain  widely  familiar,  unless 
the  beautifully  cut  inscriptions  with  which  Dama- 
sus  marked  holy  places  in  the  Catacombs  may  have 
kept  him  faintly  unforgotten.  All  the  more,  the 
Church  as  an  unbroken  institution  seems  greater 
than  the  passing  men  who  one  after  another  em- 
bodied its  authority;  and  among  the  churchmen 
of  the  Fourth  Century  were  at  least  three  who 
remain  in  tradition,  and  rightly,  greater  than  any 
pope  since  St.  Peter  until  a  much  later  time. 
These  are  the  long-since  sainted  Fathers  and 
Doctors,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Am- 
brose Uved  all  his  life  within  the  Century.  Jerome 
seems  to  have  been  past  fifty  when  it  ended,  and 
Augustine    past    forty-five.    Though    both    sur- 
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vived  a  good  while  longer,  we  may  accordingly 
best  consider  them  here;  for,  like  the  Flavian  writ- 
ers, they  were  men  rather  of  the  Century  when 
they  were  bom  than  of  that  when  their  eyes  closed. 
Any  study  of  Fourth  Century  Christianity 
would  lead  us  into  endless  details  of  Church  his- 
tory and  heresies.  In  the  perspective  of  time» 
however,  it  is  clear  that  what  was  to  be  the 
dominant  Church  of  Europe  persisted,  and  now 
seems  to  have  persisted  the  more  vigorously,  at 
Rome  for  the  reason  that  Rome  was  ceasing  to 
be  the  imperial  capital.  The  tradition  of  the 
Twelve  Caesars  was  no  longer  unrivalled  in  sov- 
ereign splendour.  The  tradition  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  adopted  by  the  Empire  itself  when  the 
Empire  became  Christian,  grew  slowly  but  steadily 
dominant.  Barbarians  and  Romans  alike,  gentle 
and  simple,  learned  and  ignorant,  increasingly 
tended  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Cross. 
Always  imperial  in  principle,  the  religion  first  re- 
vealed to  the  Jews  and  extended  by  Christianity 
to  all  mankind  was  at  last  becoming  imperial  in 
fact.  So  we  may  think  of  the  Fourth  Ccaitury  of 
the  Christian  Era  as  the  first  traditional  centuiy 
of  Christianity  imperial. 

n 

AUSONIUS;  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHUBCH 

There  is  hardly  need  to  remind  ourselves  that 
neither  Latin  literature  nor  Greek  has  ever  quite 
stopped.  By  the  Fourth  Centuiy,  however,  the 
perpetual  masterpieces  of  both  had  long  been  das- 
sic.    So  we  should  waste  time  by  lingering  over 
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such  accomplished  but  secondary  poets  as 
and  Claudian — ^the  first  originally  of  Bordeaux^  the 
second  of  Alexandria.  One  curious  chance  of  Eng- 
lish literature  may  nevertheless  be  worth  a  word. 
At  the  end  of  the  Rosae  of  Ausonius^  occurs  the 
line 

Collige,  virgo»  rosas,  dum  flos  novus,  et  nova  pubes. 
(Pluck  roses,  girl,  in  bud,  whilst  thou  art  young.) 

Tasso  read  this  as  the  Renaissance  read  all  ancient 
poetry, — ^as  one  of  the  countless  beauties  of  the 
Classics,  to  be  parodied  at  reverent  will.  He 
played  with  it  in  his  Grerusalenmie  liberata;'  and 
Spenser  in  his  Faerie  Queene'  prettily  translated 
the  singing  lines  of  Tasso.  And,  under  King 
Charles  I,  Robert  Herrick,  knowing  his  Ausonius 
or  remembering  his  Spenser,  brought  the  thought 
into  English  words  hardly  to  be  surpassed: 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying; 
And  this  same  flower  Uiat  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying.* 

To  Latin  Literature,  however,  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury, like  those  which  followed,  added  nothing 
new,  unless,  indeed,  we  find  germs  of  novelty  in  the 
Mosella  of  Ausonius,  declared  by  some  careful 
students  to  indicate  genuine  observation  of  Na- 
ture. By  this  time,  for  our  purposes,  the  classics 
of  antiquity  were  complete. 

By  this  time,  however,  another  kind  of  tradi- 
tion than  classic  was  already  coming  into  lasting 

» EidyO..  XIV,  49.  » XVI,  xv.  » Hi  XH  Lav. 

«  Heqierides:  To  the  Virgiiu.  to  Biake  Mudi  of  Time. 
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existence.  Though  not  primarily  literary  in  char* 
acter,  and  indeed  so  hallowed  by  subsequent 
reverence  that  at  first  thought  they  may  seem 
hardly  literary  at  all,  the  forms  of  Christian  ex- 
pression subsequent  to  the  New  Testament  have 
so  suffused  the  later  literature  of  Europe  that 
without  some  note  of  them  its  temper  cannot  be 
understood.  On  one  important  phase  of  them 
we  have  already  touched.^  Vagrant  tendencies  of 
Christian  doctrine  by  this  time  demanded  control. 
The  danger  of  heretical  error  was  the  most  pro- 
found which  had  ever  confronted  the  imagination 
of  Europe.  The  philosophies  and  earthly  loyal- 
ties of  antiquity  could  hardly  lead  to  anything 
worse  than  mischievous  blunder;  but  among  the 
Christians  any  deviation  from  the  Will  of  Grod  as 
set  forth  by  His  revelation  and  interpreted  by 
the  Church  was  held  to  involve  the  pitifully  just 
penalty  of  eternal  damnation.  No  such  deviation 
could  be  more  abominable  than  mistaken  belief. 
From  needs  like  this  probably  arose  those  funda- 
mental and  official  statements  of  true  doctrine 
which  in  English  we  call  creeds.  A  tradition 
nowadays  common  attributes  the  shortest  and 
most  popular  of  orthodox  Creeds  to  the  Aposties 
themselves,  by  whose  name  it  is  conventionally 
called.  Though  there  appears  to  be  no  historical 
basis  for  this  tradition, — ^and,  indeed,  the  terms 
of  our  usual  Apostles*  Creed  are  not  clearly  re- 
corded until  much  later, — some  such  formulas 
were  probably  in  immemorial  existence  as  early 
as  the  Third  Century.  As  we  have  seen,  too,  the 
more  studied  Creed  authorised  under  Constantine 
by  the  Council  of  Nicsea  remains,  in  an 


ni^^i   •  -« 
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form,  liturgically  afive;^  and  tke  tranimdcms^ 
Trinitariaii  and  grimly  damnatoiy  Crefd  calM  l^ 
the  name  of  Athanasius  has  been  genenU)>\  thouipi 
perhaps  mistakenly,  attributed  to  about  the  nmxw 
period.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt« 
From  this  time  forth,  doctrinal  Creeds*  to  stn^v 
from  which  involved  perdition,  were  a  fully  rwoif* 
nised  part  of  Christian  teaching;  and  conflictn  of 
creed,  or  of  interpretation  thereof,  were  a  recurrent 
tragedy  in  Christian  history.  Of  all  sin»«  Uie 
spiritual  sin  of  heresy  has  generally  been  held 
most  mortal  by  the  faithful. 

By  the  Fourth  Century,  too,  another  and  a  leM 
portentous  phase  of  Christian  expression  had  as- 
sumed more  or  less  permanent  form.  Though  not 
lately  of  impressive  literary  irnportanr;<%  it  htu$ 
never  been  more  copious  than  during  the  Nini?- 
teenth  Century.  The  classical  Greelc  word  hymn 
signified  such  choral  song  in  honour  of  norm;  fftMi 
or  hero  as  is  now  best  exemplified  by  the  hymtm 
attributed  to  Homer  The  Septuagint  intftfihiUpm 
into  Greek  ot  Hebrew  .Scripture  uiMjd  th^  Urtn  t/i 
describe  the  lyric  passages  there  wbi^rfi  r^ijef/rat^ 
the  true  and  living  Grjd.  Thew^  ft  gnkifiall/ 
passed  so  deeply-  into  Chri.«tian  tnuit^Mm  that  ^0n^. 
is  at  pains  now  to  think  ^4  it  wifJh^^ii  ^mut  w^m 
of  the  rhymed  ^j^gj^rd  morvr  /^  k^  pi^fwdy  $^ftttM 
out  at  Sandaj-^iyx^lt  ikAd  nrrirnJi^,  tfi^s^^^mti^.  tm 
the  F<wrth  f>:Avsj,  ^>  (kr  «t  w^  ^itm  UM  ff^^m 
what  vfw  nasaasAr  ^7un0Mh  \iym$t^^  alma^  m 
czodkz.^  ^zSitaXtf'je^  r^aaoMM  ffm  U^0m  M$iyiimti 
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like  their  later  vulgarities.  They  were  fervid  and 
solemn  chants,  such  as  still  make  impressive  the 
regular  offices  of  the  ancestral  Church  and  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Of  these  the  most  generally 
familiar  now  is  probably  that  which  is  commonly 
called  by  its  first  two  Latin  words:  "Te  Deum/* 
"We  praise  Thee,  O  God;  we  acknowledge  Thee 
to  be  the  Lord/'  it  begins  in  English.  Its  precise 
origin  appears  not  to  be  certainly  known;  for 
centuries  a  venerable  tradition  attributed  it  to 
something  like  a  joint  inspiration  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Augustine,  chanting  alternate  verses  in 
the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  occa^ 
sion  of  the  younger  Saint's  conversion  or  baptism. 
These  names  bring  us  back  to  the  three  great 
Christian  Fathers  and  Doctors  who  were  certainly 
alive  in  the  second  half  of  the  Fourth  Century, 
of  whom  there  is  much  historical  record,  and  whose 
works  have  been  preserved  in  huge  folio  volumes. 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine — ^roughly  speak- 
ing, men  who  Uved  more  than  a  century  later  than 
TertuUian — ^were  all  three  not  only  ardent  Chris- 
tians, but  accustomed  to  good  society,  scholars 
by  training  and  persons  of  remarkable  intellec- 
tual power.  Ambrose  and  Jerome  came  of  families 
already  Christian,  at  least  in  traditional  3ym- 
pathy;  Augustine,  son  of  a  pagan  father  and  a 
Christian  mother,  was  converted  when  well  grown 
up.  None  of  the  three  was  Roman  or  even  Italian 
by  birth.  Ambrose,  of  higher  rank  than  the  other8» 
has  been  thought  a  native  of  Treves,  Jerome  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  in  Dalmatia,  Augustine 
was  African.  All  three,  however,  were  much  in 
Italy.  Ambrose  was  long  Bishop  of  Milan — a 
dignity  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  miracu- 
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lously  called  by  the  voice  of  a  little  child»  who  when 
succession  to  the  vacant  see  was  in  high  dispute 
uttered  the  words  '"Ambrose  is  Bishop/'  Je- 
rome, after  serving  among  other  duties  as  secre- 
tary to  the  pope,  finally  betook  himself  to  Pales- 
tine, and  there  died  in  solitary  monkish  retire- 
ment at  Bethlehem,  ministered  to — as  legend  tells 
— by  a  friendly  Uon,  his  immemorial  companion 
in  pictiures.  Augustine  became  bishop  of  Hippo» 
in  Africa,  where — ^as  we  shall  remind  ourselves  a 
little  later — ^he  died  at  a  time  when  besi^ing  Bar- 
barians were  under  the  veiy  walls  of  his  city, 
presently  to  fall  into  their  hands;  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remains.  Two  or  three  things,  deeply  char- 
acteristic of  their  time,  seem  true  of  all  three.  At 
a  period  when  the  temporal  power  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  finally  collapsing,  all  these  potent 
supporters  of  the  imperial  religion  which  was  to 
persist  and  strengthen  appear  to  have  been  not 
only  advocates  of  the  cause  which  the  course  of 
the  centuries  proved  triumphant  but  also,  in  al- 
most all  respects,  personally  and  positively  su- 
perior to  both  doctrinal  and  other  opponents — 
heretics  and  supporters  of  pagan  religion  or  phi- 
losophy, clerics  and  laymen.  In  social  origin,  in- 
deed, as  well  as  in  culture,  they  were  better  men 
than  most  if  not  all  of  the  quivering  Third  and 
Fourth  Century  Csesars  themselves.  Any  glance 
at  the  ponderous  bulk  of  their  works  will  serve 
to  remind  anybody  that  all  three  were  much  en- 
gaged in  doctrinal  controversies,  now  matters 
only  or  chiefly  for  students  of  Church  history,  and 
that  all  brought  to  this  the  full  strength  resident 
in  the  best  rhetorical  and  literary  training  of  their 
age.    The  greater  part  of  the  stupendous  work  of 
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each  has  long  ceased  to  have  much  more  than 
historical  existence,  far  beneath  the  surface  of 
conscious  Uterary  tradition.  At  the  same  time, 
something  from  the  work  of  each  has  traditionally 
survived. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  a  share  in  the  Te 
Deum  is  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose  only  by  tra- 
dition, there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  he  wrote 
some  of  the  hymns  regularly  included  in  his  works. 
An  example  of  the  metrical  form  he  usually  pre- 
ferred may  be  found  in  the  versions  of  the  Gloria 
Patri  with  which  most  of  his  hymns  close.  The 
regular  words  of  the  lesser  Doxology  in  the  Latin 
ritual — 

Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto;  aicut  erat  in 
principio,  et  nunc,  et  semper,  in  siecula  sseculorum — 

are  rendered  in  the  English  Prayer  Book: 

Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Ho^jr 
Ghost;  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be,  world  without  end. 

Rhyming  parodies  of  this,  to  suit  various  metres, 
regularly  occur,  under  the  title  of  Doxology,  in  most 
Nineteenth  Century  hymn-books.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose  he  turns  it  into  the 
simple  iambics — capable  of  strongly  stressed  em- 
phasis on  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  syllables — 
which  he  appears  to  have  found  genemlly  most 
convenient  for  Christian  lyric  purpose: 

De6  Patri  sit  gl6ria, 
EjAsque  s61i  Filio, 
Cum  Spiritu  par&clito, 
£t  nunc  et  in  perp^tuunL 
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A  more  free  version,  perhaps  more  suitable  for 
chanting,  and  at  any  rate  more  frequently  re- 
peated, occurs  at  the  end  of  his  second  Hymn: 

Pnesta,  Pater  piianmey 
Patrique  con^Mr  iui]oe» 
Cum  Spiritu  paradito» 
R€ignan«  per  onme  sacohinL 

What  St.  Ambrose  most  clearly  contributed  to 
the  traditions  of  European  literature  is  probably 
this  newly  classic  form  of  the  Christian  hynm, 
simply  stressed,  surgently  rhythmic,  and  instinct 
with  sound  Trinitarian  doctrine.  That  he  invented 
it  nobody  will  pretend  ;^  that  he  made  it  perpetual 
we  can  hardly  deny — ^just  as  Horace  made  per- 
petual in  later  Europe  the  lyric  melodies  of  Greece. 
The  most  learned  of  the  Fourth  Century  Fathers 
was  St.  Jerome.  Most  of  his  copious  work — ^the 
Paris  edition  of  1846  comprises  eleven  quarto 
volumes — is  beyond  our  scope,  who  are  concerned 
only  with  literary  tradition.  One  part  of  it,  how- 
ever, though  often  forgotten  to  be  his,  has  had  as 
enduring  an  influence  on  literature  as  anyihing 
that  ever  was  written.  When  we  touched,  a  little 
while  ago,  on  the  words  inscribed  in  mosaic  at 
the  base  of  St.  Peter's  dome,'  and  placed  beside 
them  the  translation  sanctioned  by  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  we  can  hardly  have 
helped  perceiving  a  singular  likeness  of  rhythm 
between  languages  generally  so  dissimilar  as  Latin 
and  English.  This  is  not  accidental.  For  many 
centuries  the  words  of  Scripture  were  famihar  to 

*  Some  of  the  hymns  of  his  contemporary  Prudentius  have  never  been  quite 
forgotten,  for  instance. 
» C/.  p.  580. 
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Europe  only  in  their  Latin  form.  Thus  inunemo- 
rially  read  aloud,  the  surges  and  cadences  of  their 
movement  came  to  seem  part  of  them,  lingering 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  finally  rendered  them  into 
our  vulgar  tongues.  One  deep  phase  of  the  style 
we  now  associate  with  the  Bible  is  accordingly  the 
liturgical  Latinity  of  its  movement.  Any  one  to 
whom  English  and  Latin  are  equally  strange  would 
hardly  recognise  which  was  which,  when  the  words 
of  Scripture  are  solemnly  read  in  the  offices  of 
the  Church.  The  Latin  rhythm,  at  the  same  time» 
is  not  that  of  classical  antiquity;  it  has,  rather,  a 
peculiar  quality  of  its  own,  which  anybody  can 
perceive  and  no  one  need  analyse.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  pretty  confidently  attribute  this  quality  to 
St.  Jerome  himself.  The  Old  Testament,  as  he 
found  it,  existed  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  the 
Hellenistic  Greek  version,  known  as  the  S^tua- 
gint,  produced  by  scholars  of  Ptolemaic  Alex- 
andria; the  New  Testament,  as  he  found  it,  existed 
in  what  was  believed  to  be  the  original  Hellen- 
istic Greek.  Neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek  was  in- 
telligible to  men  who  thought  and  spoke  in  Fourth 
Century  Latin.  At  the  same  time,  the  current 
Latin  renderings  of  Scriptural  text  were  apt  to  be 
rude  and  unlettered.  To  avoid  this  indignity,  St. 
Jerome  rendered  into  standard  Latin  foim  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  Bible;  and  those  who  com- 
pleted his  work  did  so  after  his  manner.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  Biblical  text  commonly  known  as 
the  Vulgate  and  sanctioned  throughout  the  later 
history  of  the  ancestral  Church.    The  words 

Tu  es  Petnis  et  super  banc  petram  sedificabo 
meam. 
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for  example,  are  given  as  St.  Jerome's  own  in  the 
Paris  edition  of  his  works.^  They  are  exactly 
those  which  now  hover  above  the  tomb  of  St. 
Peter;  and  the  words 

Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  diurch 

— even  though  the  ancient  play  on  the  words  be  lost 
— ^re-echo  them  wherever  the  English  Bible  is  read. 
We  need  go  no  farther  to  acknowledge  how  much 
those  who  find  in  the  Bible  their  message  of  salva- 
tion owe  to  the  second  of  the  three  great  Fourth 
Centiuy  Fathers.*  It  seems  more  than  probable^ 
as  well,  that  the  influence  of  his  Scriptural  work 
has  greatly  affected  the  style  and  the  rhythm  im- 
memorially  associated,  in  idl  languages,  with  Chris- 
tian prayer. 

Great  as  the  importance  of  hynms  has  been  in 
literary  tradition,  and  great  as  that  of  scriptural 
style  and  of  public  prayer,  neither  seems  quite  so 
definite  as  two  or  three  traditions  traceable  to  St. 
Augustine.  For  one  thing,  he  wrote  a  book  which 
not  only  has  lasted  as  literature  but  may  fairly 
be  held  the  first  of  its  inexhaustible  kind  in  the 
lasting  literature  of  Europe.  The  purpose  of  his 
Confessions'  is  doubtless  altogether  devout;  he 
candidly  confesses  to  God  his  errors  and  his  spiri- 
tual troubles,  and  describes  his  conversion  and  the 
ecstatic  peace  of  spirit  thereby  vouchsafed  him. 
All  this  might  well  seem  of  interest  only  to  the 

>  1846.     Vol.  X,  p.  565. 

'  It  is  perhapa  fair  to  add  that  the  Latin  Psalter,  the  moet  widelj  used  of 
all  Christian  hymnals,  is  not  Jerome's  final  venioii,  but  a  reriaoa  of  ao 
earlier. 

*  The  text  of  this  book,  with  Watts*s  translation  (16S1).  is  mort  aooeMible 
in  the  Loeb  Qassical  Library  (1918).  Pusey's  translatioo  (1888)  may  al- 
most be  held  an  English 
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godly.  His  maimer  of  telling  it,  however,  is  ez- 
cellently  and  originally  human.  Avoiding  at  once 
any  self -obtrusion  and  any  conventional  reluctance 
to  reveal  himself,  he  writes,  with  masterly  free« 
dom  from  morbid  self-consciousness,  not  only  of 
his  inner  life,  but  of  such  circumstance  about  him 
as  impeded  or  helped  his  spiritual  development. 
The  result  is  admirable  autobiography — ^the  true 
story  of  a  human  being  in  true  historical  surround- 
ings. His  unwitting  picture  of  the  Fourth  Century 
accordingly  rivals  that  of  Flavian  Rome  which  we 
find  in  the  Letters  of  Pliny,  and  that  of  the  last 
days  of  the  Republic  which  we  find  in  the  Letters 
of  Cicero.  His  incidental  sketches  of  charactar» 
particularly  of  St.  Ambrose^  and  of  St.  Monica,* 
are  enduring  portraits.  His  account  of  the  mo- 
ment of  his  conversion^  is  a  classic  case  of  religious 
psychology.  And  so  on.  The  ancient  world  was 
falling  to  pieces  about  him;  no  one  knew  this 
better  than  he.  But  any  of  us  who  should  fancy 
that  the  manners  of  life  had  yet  followed  politioi 
and  fine  art  into  barbarism,  will  waste  none  of 
the  time  he  gives  to  the  pleasant  task  of  reading 
what  St.  Augustine  writes  about  men  and  things, 
and  skipping  at  pleasure  those  longer  passages  ci 
which  the  interest  is  chiefly  philosophic  or  spiri- 
tual. In  all  European  literature  you  can  haitUy 
find  a  lady  of  gentler  breeding  than  St.  Monica, 
as  her  son  describes  her.  If  St.  Augustine  had 
left  no  other  work  than  this,  he  would  always  be 
not  only  a  great  saint  and  a  great  thinker,  but  also 
a  great  gentleman  and  a  great  man  of  letters. 

Most  of  his  extant  writings,  even  more  copious 
than  those  of  St.  Ambrose,  are  matters  only  for 

« E,  g.,  \i.  III.  « IX,  viii-xm.  » vm.  xn. 
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students  of  religious  history  and  philosophy;  but 
one,  conunonly  held  his  masterpiece,  survives  be- 
yond the  rest.  "De  Civitate  Dei,"  the  name  by 
which  its  twenty-two  Books  are  commonly  known, 
means  something  like  ^^  Concerning  the  Polity  of 
God/'  Well  on  to  five  hundred  years  after  Lucre- 
tius, the  world  was  again  crashing,  this  time  be- 
yond recovery.  The  earthly  hope  of  Augustan 
Empire  was  finally  disappointed.  The  Christian 
Doctor,  however,  who  strove  in  something  like 
Lucretian  spirit  to  generalise  all  things,  was  not 
like  Lucretius  despairing.  Lucretius  thought  in 
terms  of  Nature;  Augustine  eagerly  and  devoutly 
recognised  the  supremely  just  sovereignty  of  the 
Christian  God.  In  his  colossal  book,  writes  a 
French  historian  of  Latin  Literature,^  ''there  is 
everything:  a  philosophy  of  history,  an  apology 
for  Christianity,  a  system  of  metaphysics,  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  and  a  proof  of  Providence,  all  based 
on  a  mass  of  historical  facts,  of  learned  recollec- 
tions profane  and  sacred,  set  forth  in  a  style  of 
prodigious  strength  and  animation,  sometimes 
melancholy  when  it  describes  the  woes  of  this 
world,  sometimes  enthusiastic  when  it  chants  the 
triumph  of  religion  and  cheers  the  soul  with 
heav^y  hopes.''  The  book  has  been  called, 
among  other  things,  the  first  Christian  attempt  to 
philosophise  history.  St.  Augustine,  in  his  open- 
ing words,  undertakes  to  defend*  ''the  most  glori- 


>Bcn«  Fiefaon:  Histoire  de  U  LitUntiire  Latiae  (7Ui  edHkai),  1919, 
p.  809. 

*  GlorioiriMiinaMn  civitatein  Dei,  sive  in  hoc  tempcram  cunu.  cum  inter 
impiof  peregrinAtur  ez  fide  vivens  (Habae,  ft,  4),  sive  in  iDa  lUbiliUte  aedis 
Kternc  quam  nunc  ezpectat  per  patientiam  {Rom,  vm*  t6),  quoadosque 
juititia  oonvertatur  in  judicium  (PaoZ.  xeiii,  16),  drineepa  adeptora  per 
ezcellentiam  victoria  ultima  et  pace  perfecta  .  .  .  dflendfre  •  .  • 
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ous  polity  of  Grod,  whether  in  this  temporal  state 
where  among  the  wicked  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith  (Habak.  ii»  4),  or  in  that  changelessness 
of  eternal  order  which  now  we  with  patience  wait 
for  (Rom.  viii,  25),  and  where  judgment  shall 
return  unto  righteousness  (Ps.  xciv,  15)/  and  at 
last  excellence  shall  bring  us  final  victory  and 
peace  made  perfect/'  To  follow  him  through  his 
hundreds  of  pages  would  clearly  be  far  b^ond 
our  present  scope.  But  the  words  with  whidi  he 
closes  the  book  may  be  placed  beside  those  with 
which  he  begins  it:  In  that  final  Sabbath,  he 
writes,  which  shall  have  no  twilight,  '^we  shall  be 
freed  from  care  and  see;  we  shall  see  and  love; 
we  shall  love  and  give  praise.  That  shall  be 
endless  in  the  end.  For  what  else  is  our  end  than 
to  pass  into  that  kingdom  which  hath  no  end? 
And  so,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord»  I  think  I  have 
completed  this  huge  work.  Let  those  for  whom 
it  may  prove  too  little,  or  too  much,  take  no 
thought  of  me;  let  those  for  whom  it  may  suffice 
give  happy  thanks  not  to  me  but  to  God  who  has 
been  with  me."* 

Though,  of  coiu'se,  the  details  of  his  theology 
and  philosophy  would  take  us  too  far  afield,  we 
can  hardly  even  here  neglect  one  general  phase  of 
it  which  has  had  incalculable  influence  on  all  the 
Christian  future.    Among  the  persistent  tenden- 

*  In  the  Authoriaed  Version  of  Uie  En^liih  Bible;  tlie  Fnlm  mndimii 
zdii  in  St.  Jerome'f  yenion  ti  numbered  zciv. 

'  Ibi  vacabimiu,  et  videmus;  videmiu,  et  ammbimui;  anuJiimn^  cikad»* 
bimuB.  Ecce  quod  erit  in  fine  sine  fine.  Nam  quii  aliui  Hotter  «it  9akk 
nin  pervenire  ad  regnum.  cujus  nullus  est  finis?  Videor  mihi  **fM!T^  Ibp 
gentis  hujus  operis,  adjuvante  Domino»  reddidiase.  Qnibiis  pMinip  wl 
quibus  nimium  est,  mihi  ignoscant:  quibus  autem  satis  est,  hob  bUL  mA 
Deo  mecum  gratias  congratulantes  agant:  De  Civitata  DioL  ^^"g 
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cies  of  the  human  mmd  has  always  been  a  com- 
placent aptitude  to  assume  hunuui  nature  at  heart 
healthy,  and  consequently  to  attribute  social  or 
other  evils  to  nothing  more  profound  than  hunuui 
blunder.  Against  any  such  views,  at  a  time  when 
Rome  itself  had  fallen  before  a  Barbarian  con- 
queror, St.  Augustine  protested,  loving  Grod  with 
idl  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
mind.  Man  he  believed  essentially  sinful,  by 
reason  of  the  fall  of  Adam;  the  just  penalty  of 
sin  could  be  averted  only  by  the  grace  of  God, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  crucified  Christ, 
persistent  in  the  Church;  and  grace  was  granted 
only  to  those  whom  God  should  be  pleased  to  save. 
Such,  at  least,  seems  roughly  like  what  those 
who  best  know  his  opinions  declare  them  to  be. 
The  subtleties  of  theology  are  more  than  enough  to 
exhaust  the  study  of  life-times.  Between  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine  and  ours  armies  of  martyrs  have 
suffered  for  his  views  and  for  those  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  Eternal  doom  has  been  beUeved  to 
turn  on  the  splitting  of  hairs.  But  whoever  knows 
the  inner  history  of  New  England  can  hardly  fail 
to  see  that  the  impulse  which  drove  Pilgrims  and 
Puritans  to  the  deserts  of  an  American  wilder- 
ness came  originally,  even  though  perhaps  dis- 
torted, from  the  African  Father  of  the  Church 
who  gave  up  the  ghost  when  Vandals  were  be- 
sieging his  episcopal  city  of  Hippo: 

Calvin  had  taught  them  in  their  earlier  home. 
As  grim  Augustine  taught  imperial  Rome, 
How  God  disdained*  with  justly  endless  wrath. 
The  seed  of  Adam,  scattered  by  the  path 
Where  they  must  totter  on  and  still  revere 
His  Majesty,  in  consecrated  fear.^ 

*  See  my  Litenkry  Hutory  of  Americm  (1900),  p^  15-17 
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Without  St.  Augustine,  and  the  thought  which 
from  him  has  persisted  through  the  centuries, 
we  might  have  lacked  not  only  countless  tenets 
of  orthodox  Catholic  theology,  insisting  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  essential  to  salvation,  but  also  the 
heresies,  as  Catholics  believe,  which  inspired  the 
lives  of  Calvin  and  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  have 
lain  deep  in  the  spiritual  heart  of  American  Prot- 
estantism. 

Whoever  can  feel  this  will  not  think  that  we 
have  here  lingered  too  long  over  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury Fathers  of  the  Church.  St.  Ambrose  gave 
us  Christian  hynms;  St.  Jerome  gave  us  Chris- 
tian Scripture,  and  those  phases  of  Christian 
prayer  which  depend  upon  Scriptural  rhythm; 
St.  Augustine,  hiunan  beyond  the  others^  poured 
forth  springs  of  orthodox  Christian  thought  tod 
faith.  All  this  doubtless  is  not  literature;  but 
without  it  the  traditions  of  European  literature 
could  never  have  taken  the  form  in  which,  ortho- 
dox or  vagrant,  we  historically  know  them. 


CHAPTER  in 
THE  FXFTH  CENTURY 


mSTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

In  the  year  400,  as  we  have  seen,  Alaric  the 
Goth  aheady  threatened  the  Roman  Empire. 
Ten  years  later  he  had  besi^ed  and  captured  the 
unperial  city  of  Rome.  This  is  a  typical  beginning 
for  the  traditions  left  us  by  the  Fifth  Century. 
Kingsley's  Hypatia,  a  medicated  novel  widely  pop- 
ular when  muscular  Christianity  was  the  fashion, 
gives  an  animated  impression  of  what  life  was  like 
in  those  agonising  days  of  the  antique  world;  in- 
cidentally, the  lectures  and  the  opinions  of  Hy- 
patia  may  serve  to  give  us  a  popular  notion  of  how 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy  tended  a  century  or  so 
after  the  time  of  Plotinus;  and  the  fall  of  the 
Eternal  City  is  said  to  have  impelled  St.  Augustine 
to  compose  his  great  defense  of  the  Polity  of  Grod. 
When  he  lay  dying  at  Hippo,  the  Vandals  had  al- 
ready swept  down  through  Gaul  and  Spain,  and 
were  pressing  eastward  along  the  African  coast. 
By  that  time  St.  Ambrose  had  been  dead  at  Milan 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  Alaric  had  lain  for 
some  twenty  in  his  unmarked  grave  beneath  a 
river  turned  from  its  course  to  receive  his  body, 
and  St.  Jerome  had  ceased  for  ten  or  so  to  trouble 
his  ministering  lion  at  Bethlehem.  A  Century  of 
final  confusion  for  antique  Europe  was  well  begun. 

To  tell  the  story  here,  except  in  confusion,  would 

419 
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be  to  disguise  the  tradition  of  it.  After  HonoriuSt 
who  somehow  pretended  for  a  good  many  yean 
to  be  imperial  at  Ravenna,  there  were  ten  shadowy 
Western  Csesars.  The  last,  a  puppet-child  called 
Romulus  Augustulus,  was  deposed  by  Barbarians 
in  the  year  476.  Tlie  Empire  of  Augustus  had 
lasted  for  just  about  five  hundred  years.  Fw  a 
thousand  more  the  successors  of  Constantine  were 
to  preserve  the  Eastern  semblance  of  it  at  Con- 
stantinople; except  in  name,  however,  the  By- 
zantine Empire  was  never,  like  the  antique  Eminre 
of  Rome,  a  full  part  of  general  European  traditicm. 
Whatever  their  pretensions  through  the  centurie8» 
the  Eastern  emperors  presented  themselves  to 
later  Europe  only  as  the  recognised  sovereigns  of 
regions  pretty  far  away.  like  their  last  fedble 
fellows  in  the  West,  too,  they  were  poweriess  in 
the  Fifth  Century  to  protect  the  ancient  capitaL 
As  we  have  seen  already,  Alaric  the  Goth  cap- 
tured Rome  well  before  St.  Augustine  died.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  threatened  by  the 
fierce  Barbarian  whose  ravages  have  been  tradi- 
tionally remembered  as  the  most  appalling  in  his- 
tory. Attila,  the  Hun,  devastated  the  northeHy 
regions  of  the  Empire,  far  and  wide,  after  a  fashion 
imsurpassed  until  in  our  Twentieth  Century  the 
Germans  put  him  to  the  blush  in  Northern  France. 
Among  the  incidents  of  his  descent  on  Italy  was 
the  destruction  of  Aquileia,  a  city  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea;  some  of  the  inhabitants  managed 
to  take  refuge  in  inaccessible  islands  among  the 
neighbouring  lagoons;  from  them  by  and  by  qpnmg 
the  marvellous  city  of  Venice.  At  the  time  of  At- 
tila's  invasion,  the  nearest  approach  to  sovereignty 
at  Rome,  the  time-honoured  cradle  of  the  Emjure 
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and  the  seat  of  the  primal  bishopric  of  St.  Peter, 
seems  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 
Of  the  twelve  Fifth  Century  popes,  the  one  best 
remembered  by  tradition  apart  from  his  office  is 
Leo,  who  chanced  then  to  be  on  his  throne. 
Partly,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  confusion  about 
him,  but  to  no  small  degree  because  of  his  com- 
manding abiUty,  he  so  strengthened  the  papal 
power  that  he  has  rightly  been  called  the  Great. 
His  personal  intercession,  combining  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  presence  and  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
was  later  beUeved  to  have  dissuad^  Attila  from 
sacking  the  Eternal  City,  now  become  inmie- 
morially  holy.  A  little  later,  however,  even  these 
failed  to  protect  it  from  a  raid  by  Vandals,  who 
had  possessed  themselves  of  Northern  Africa,  and 
surged  up  to  Rome  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
On  the  fall  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  Italy  fell  to  a 
Barbarian  general  called  Odoacer.  He  seems  to 
have  restored  comparative  order  there  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  years,  nominally  in  some  sort  of  subordi- 
nate relation  to  the  Byzantine  successors  of  the 
Csesars.  But  he  only  made  ready  the  way  for 
his  own  conqueror,  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric. 
In  the  year  500  Theodoric  was  sovereign  at  Ra- 
venna, whence  he  was  to  govern  Italy  through  the 
prosperous  first  quarter  of  the  next  Century. 
By  way  of  defending  it  from  northern  invasion,  he 
greatly  strengthened  the  city  of  Verona,  and  went 
there  whenever  things  looked  dangerous.  In  Ger- 
man tradition  he  was  consequently  remembered 
under  the  name  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  (Theodoric  of 
Verona) .  German  traditions,  however,  more  gra- 
cious than  Germans  themselves,  have  been  apt 
to  stay  harmlessly  at  home. 
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To  trace  with  any  detail  what  had  meanwhile 
happened  to  the  northerly  and  westerly  provinces 
of  the  Empire  would  be  only  to  confuse  our  con- 
fusion. Repeated  waves  of  Barbarian  invasion 
had  done  their  disintegrating  work.  No  longer 
kept  in  Roman  peace  by  a  serenely  and  sternly 
just  imperial  sovereignty,  Europe  was  already 
broken  into  some  such  pieces  as  have  troubled 
its  peace  ever  since.  In  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  civic 
and  social  vestiges  of  Roman  civilisation  consider- 
ably persisted,  and  for  a  good  while  longer.  With 
Britain,  never  entirely  subjected  to  Roman  au- 
thority and  singularly  open  to  attack  by  sea,  the 
case  was  less — or  more — ^fortunate.  Barbarian 
invasions  of  Gaul  had  completely  cut  off  the  island 
from  central  and  southern  Europe;  and  the  Ro- 
man garrisons  had  been  gradually  withdrawn. 
Thus  left  to  care  for  itself,  a  region  which  had  been 
both  civilised  and  Christian  found  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  rude  heathen  invaders.  A  few  names  lin- 
ger in  tradition  to  imply  the  story.  This  was  the 
century  of  Hengist  and  Horsa;  by  the  year  500 
Angles  and  Saxons  were  already  planted  in  the 
regions  which  still  bear  their  name — ^East  Anglia, 
for  example,  Essex,  and  Sussex.  If  there  ever 
was  a  living  King  Arthur,  either  the  end  of  this 
Century  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  was  the  time 
when  he  vainly  strove  to  defend  against  these  in- 
roads the  civilisation  implanted  but  no  longer 
protected  by  Rome.  Historically,  too,  this  Fifth 
Century  was  the  century  of  St.  Patrick,  who  made 
Ireland  Christian  at  just  the  time  when  England 
became  heathen  once  more.  Cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Irish  Christianity  and  Irish  culture 
thenceforth  flourished  for  a  while  as  never  there- 
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after.  From  times  so  far  away  as  these  conceiva- 
bly spring  the  traditions  of  defiant  hostility  which 
even  in  the  year  1920  still  threaten  the  union  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  peace  of  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

A  good  part  of  Gaul,  meanwhile,  was  already  in 
possession  of  the  Franks,  whose  name  persists  in 
that  of  France  just  as  the  name  of  the  Angles  per- 
sists in  that  of  England.  Their  king,  Clovis,  was 
baptised  at  Rheims  before  the  Fifth  Century 
ended;  his  name,  in  its  modernised  form  of 
Louis,  or  Lewis,  has  been  the  most  persistently 
royal  among  French  kings.  In  the  year  500,  too, 
Burgundians  were  already  settled  in  the  r^on 
popularly  called  Burgundy  ever  since.  Spain  was 
already  a  Gothic  kingdom,  and  to  stay  so  until 
more  than  two  hundred  years  later  it  fell  mostly 
into  the  hands  of  Mahometan  invaders  from  across 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Vandals  were  sovereign  in  Northern  Africa. 

Li  the  year  400,  the  empire  of  Theodosius,  di- 
vided between  his  sons  Honorius  and  Arcadius, 
could  still  pretend  to  fancy  itself  intact.  In  the 
year  500,  the  Western  half  of  it  had  vanished  and 
the  Eastern  was  none  too  safe.  The  Empire  which 
Virgil  had  foretold  was  a  thing  of  the  past;  but 
the  successor  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  still  claimed 
authority  throughout  Western  Europe,  where  the 
successor  of  the  Twelve  Csesars  had  become  only 
a  memory. 
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LITERARY  TRADITIONS 

Amid  the  confusions  of  the  Fifth  Century,  noth- 
ing of  importance  was  added  to  the  lasting  tradi- 
tions of  European  Hterature.  The  works  of  Leo 
the  Great,  at  least  as  compared  with  those  of  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine,  are  mat- 
ters only  for  students  of  history  and  theology. 
Though  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  as  we  have 
seen,  wrote  memorably  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Fifth  Century,  both  were  men  who  had  reached 
their  full  maturity  before  the  end  of  the  Fourth. 
And  Orosius,  a  universal  historian  and  a  disciple 
of  St.  Augustine,  has  survived  as  a  name  mostly 
because  King  Alfred  translated  him,  or  had  him 
translated,  into  Anglo-Saxon  four  or  five  hundred 
years  later.  In  the  year  500,  to  be  sure,  two  men 
— St.  Benedict  and  Boethius — on  whom  we  must 
a  little  touch  were  already  aUve.  Like  Theodoiic 
himself,  however,  they  belong  for  our  purposes 
not  so  much  to  the  Fifth  Century  as  to  the  Sixth. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  SIXTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

As  we  reminded  ourselves  a  little  while  ago,^ 
they  still  show  you  at  Ravenna  the  sarcophagus 
of  Galla  Placidia,  and  beside  it  the  stone  coffins 
believed  to  have  contained  the  bodies  of  her  brother 
Honorius  and  of  her  son  Valentinian.  The  heavy 
arches  and  the  domed  roof  of  the  rather  small 
mausoleum  where  they  lie  are  decorated  with 
mosaics  on  a  deep-blue  ground.  Whether  in  the 
year  500  this  ponderous  yet  not  graceless  structure 
was  at  all  what  it  is  now  only  archaeologists  know. 
By  that  time,  however,  Galla  Placidia  had  been 
dead  for  some  fifty  years  and  Honorius  for  about 
seventy-five.  Like  the  Western  Empire  and  the 
fleeting  sovereignty  of  Odoacer  they  were  already 
memories,  swiftly  vanishing  into  the  greater  past 
behind  them.  At  Ravenna,  and  virtually  in  all 
Italy,  Theodoric  the  Goth — a  Barbarian  but  no  dis- 
dainer  of  Roman  civilisation,  a  Christian  but  an 
Arian — was  king;  and  such  a  king  that  he  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Great. 

They  show  you  at  Ravenna,  too,  a  ruinous  wall 
which  is  traditionally  called  that  of  his  palace. 
An  authentic  relic  of  him  there  is  the  heavy  cir- 
cular stone  tomb,  with  its  huge  monolith  of  a  dome, 
where  for  a  while  his  body  rested,  after  he  had 

» Cf.  p.  iOS. 
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reigned  more  than  thirty  years.  It  was  not  des- 
tined to  lie  in  peace  so  long;  its  fate  was  something 
like  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell's.  By  the  middle 
of  the  Centmy,  a  good  part  of  Italy  had  been  re- 
conquered by  the  arms  of  the  great  Eastern  em- 
peror Justinian;  and,  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
the  dust  of  the  Arian  heretic  Theodoric  had  been 
scattered  by  the  command  of  the  orthodox  im- 
perial general  Belisarius.  Since  then  the  tomb  of 
the  Gothic  king  has  been  empty. 

Among  the  names  of  the  Eastern  Emperors 
that  of  Justinian,  by  whose  forces  the  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  was  destroyed,  stands  traditionally 
alone,  and  on  the  whole  rightly.  None  before 
him  and  none  afterwards  came  so  near  to  reviving, 
with  its  centre  at  Constantinople,  a  European 
dominion  which  should  equal  that  of"  the  true 
Roman  Csesars.  When  Theodoric  died,  the  actual 
dominions  of  the  Roman  Empire  stopped  at  the 
southeast  end  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Italy,  the 
Dalmatian  coast  and  everything  north  to  the  Dan- 
ube, Switzerland,  and  tlie  regions  later  called 
Provence,  or  Southern  France,  were  included  in 
the  kingdom  of  Theodoric;  another  Gothic  king- 
dom dominated  almost  all  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula; Northern  Africa,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia 
were  under  the  rule  of  the  Vandals;  and  what  had 
been  Gaul  was  mostly  subject  to  the  FrankiA 
kings  traditionally  called  Merovingian.  In  France 
and  Spain  the  conquests  of  Justinian  made  little 
progress;  elsewhere,  however,  they  reduced  to 
his  imperial  power  virtually  all  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  except  those  of  Northeastern  Spain  and  of 
Southern  France;  they  commanded  the  Adriatic, 
Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
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tar;  and  their  actual,  if  not  always  their  nominal 
capital  in  Italy  was  not  the  antique  city  of  Rome, 
but  the  more  accessible  and  more  securely  defen- 
sible city  of  Ravenna,  where  Honorius  and  his 
shadowy  successors  had  taken  refuge. 

In  the  Sixth  Century  Ravenna,  still  a  seaport, 
had  already  been  a  seat  of  sovereignty  for  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  years.  Almost  from  that 
time,  it  fell  into  decay;  its  later  unimportance 
has  kept  from  complete  ruin  the  churches  which 
still  remain  monuments  of  its  greatness.  None 
of  these  is  very  large;  none  in  their  own  day  pre- 
tended to  rival  the  great  churches  of  Rome  and  of 
Constantinople.  But  Rome  has  been  devastated, 
and  quarried,  and  rebuilt  again  and  again;  and 
ever  since  the  Turkish  conquest  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  the  splendours  of  the  Cathedral  church  of 
Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople  have  been  veiled  by 
the  iconoclastic  piety  of  the  Mahometans.  So  the 
churches  of  Ravenna  are  now  unique.  Two  of  their 
interior  features,  quite  imlike  anything  now  extant 
from  Roman  or  Greek  antiquity,  must  instantly 
impress  us:  the  first,  particularly  evident  in  the 
naves  of  the  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Apollinaris, 
is  the  surmounting  of  the  marble  columns  by  capi- 
tals strong  in  outline,  rudely  rich  with  exuberant 
decoration  utterly  foreign  to  the  Greek  orders, 
and  supporting  round  arches  on  which  the  upper 
walls  rest;  the  second  is  that  the  walls  are  every- 
where incrusted  with  mosaics,  often  pictorial, 
always  splendid,  but  so  remote  from  the  reproduc- 
tive skill  of  classical  fine  art  that  they  seem  magnif- 
icently barbarous.  Remember,  for  example,  the 
portrait-statue  of  Sophocles,  which  was  about  a 
thousand  years  old  when  Justinian  was  Emperor; 
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remember  the  imperial  statue  of  Augustus,  five 
himdred  years  old  by  that  time.  Beside  them  the 
mosaic  portraits  of  Justinian  and  of  his  empress 
Theodora  in  the  choir  of  the  octagonal  church  of 
San  Vitale  at  Ravenna  look  almost  prehistorically 
primitive. 

To  tell  the  story  of  Justinian,  nephew  of  a  self- 
made  Emperor  who  began  life  a  man  of  the  people, 
and  of  Theodora,  whose  earUer  life  is  said  to  have 
been  lower  still,  would  delay  us  too  long.  The 
curious  may  find  it  in  Gibbon,  and  if  not  there 
satisfied  may  explore  the  scandalous  court-gossip 
of  Procopius.  Two  enduring  things  remain  to 
attest  the  traditionally  Roman  greatness  of  his 
Byzantine  sovereignty.  Disguised  though  it  has 
been  for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  his  great 
Cathedral  Church  at  Constantinople  is  in  substance 
intact;  and,  though  Mahometan  worship  deeply 
differs  from  Christian,  prayer  has  ascended  thence 
to  the  same  God  ever  since  Justinian  was  on  the 
throne.  The  second  monument  of  Justinian  is  to 
be  foimd  in  the  massive  volumes  where  by  his 
command  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Law  was 
digested.  No  other  system  of  the  principles  on 
which  all  stable  society  must  rest  has  ever  sur- 
passed the  Roman  for  practical  wisdom;  none, 
in  all  likelihood,  ever  will  surpass  it.  And  wher- 
ever men  enjoy  its  benefits,  they  may  rightly  give 
thanks  to  the  memory  of  the  Byzantine  Cflesar 
whose  wide-eyed  image,  sovereign  amid  his  stiffly 
staring  priests  and  courtiers,  still  surveys  his  wide- 
eyed  empress  on  the  mosaic  walls  of  San  Vitale 
at  Ravenna.  The  Mediterranean  empire  of  Jus- 
tinian outlasted  him,  but  not  much  longer  than 
the  Sixth  Century. 
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During  this  Century,  two  eminent  saints  greatly 
strengthened  the  church.  The  stoiy  of  the  first 
is  excellently  told  in  Cuthbert  Butler's  Bene- 
dictine Monachism.^  Before  this  time,  monastic 
tendencies  had  been  evident,  but  mostly  in  the 
East.  It  was  reserved  for  Benedict,  who  came  to 
his  maturity  in  times  when  the  Arian  heresy  of 
the  Barbarian  Theodoric  threatened  alike  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Caesars,  to  es- 
tablish in  Italy  the  monastic  Rule  from  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  all  the  later  monastic 
orders  of  Western  Europe  may  be  said  to  have 
sprung.  Whatever  we  may  thhik  of  monks  now, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  for  centuries,  above 
all  men  else,  they  perpetuated  the  traditions  of 
European  civilisation  and  learning.  Among  other 
things,  their  schools  of  diligent  copyists  preserved 
for  modem  times  aknost  aU  our  surviving  texts  of 
the  ancient  classics. 

The  second  great  Saint  of  the  Sixth  Cen- 
tury was  the  pope  who  had  been  ten  years  on 
his  throne  in  600 — Gregory  the  Great.  Before 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy  he  had  been  a 
monk,  probably  accepting  the  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. Tradition  holds  him  the  Fourth  Father  and 
Doctor  of  the  Roman  Church;  the  other  three 
were  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine, contemporary  some  two  hundred  years  before 
him.  Like  them,  as  his  traditional  title  shows,  he 
wrote  gravely  and  copiously.  In  tradition,  how- 
ever, he  is  mostly  remembered  for  other  things 
than  this— for  his  firm  and  wise  assertion  of  cen- 
tralised  ecclesiastical  power  at  a  time  when  cen- 

1 1919.    And  for  the  swift  growth  of  legend  about  St  Benedict  eet  tbe 
Second  Book  of  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory. 
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tralised  temporal  iK>wer  was  wavering,  for  his 
insistence  on  disciplinary  matters  such  as  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  for  that  careful  attention  to  the 
public  ceremonies  of  the  church  which  still  asso- 
ciates his  name  with  the  grave  solemnity  of  Gre- 
gorian chants,  and  above  all  for  his  missionary 
zeal. 

At  least  to  English-speaking  people,  the  most 
familiar  instance  of  this  is  his  concern  with  the 
conversion  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  to  the  true 
faith.  The  story  is  told  in  the  Venerable  Bede's 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English  Nation,^ 
written  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Eighth  Centuiy. 
Almost  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  recounts 
the  Ufe  of  St.  Gregory,*  he  records  the  tradition  of 
how,  before  Gregory  was  Pope,  his  attention  was 
called  to  Britain  and  its  spiritual  needs  by  the 
sight  of  certain  captive  boys,  **  their  bodies,  white, 
their  countenances  beautiful,  and  their  hair  veiy 
fine/'  offered  for  sale  as  slaves  at  Rome.  He  asked 
questions  about  them,  and  being  of  ready  thougji 
devout  wit  made  plays  on  words  in  commenting 
on  the  answers.  Being  told  that  they  were  called 
Angles, "" 'Right,'  said  he,  'for  they  have  an  angelic 
face,  and  it  becomes  such  to  be  coheirs  with  the 
angels  in  heaven.'"'  The  form  which  these 
words  have  taken  in  careless  tradition  is  ''Non 
AngU  sed  Angeli  sunt''  (They  are  not  Angles  but 
Angels).  Whoever  cares  to  know  his  other  holy 
pleasantries  will  not  grudge  the  time  required  for 

^  L  zxiii  to  II.  i.  The  origiiud  Latin  text,  with  an  eiceflent  trandaHon 
by  J.  A.  Giles,  may  be  found  in  the  Second  Volome  of  Bede*a  Wofki: 
London:  1843. 

•Hi. 

*  "'Bene,*  inquit,  'nam  et  angelicam  habent  facieiii*  et  tales 
in  ocdis  deoet  esse  coheredes*":  ed.  Gilet,  II,  170. 
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a  glance  at  Bede.  This  venerable  historian  of 
English  Christianity  tells  how  when  Gr^^ory  was 
Pope  he  despatched  a  devoted  missionary  named 
Augustine  to  convert  the  English.  By  600,  they 
tell  us,  this  other  St.  Augustine  was  already 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  successors  in  that 
see  have  been  the  primates,  or  chief  priests,  of  all 
England  ever  since;  and  at  Canterbury  you  may 
still  see  the  little  church  of  St.  Martin,  of  whidi 
the  walls  are  partly  Roman,  where  St.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury  is  believed,  in  the  ruins  of  a  rude 
Christian  chapel,  first  to  have  celebrated  the  re- 
newed Mass,  beginning  for  the  centuries  then  to 
come  the  Christian  history  of  England. 

Think  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Justinian  at 
Constantinople;  recall  the  churches  of  Ravenna; 
and  then  remember  this  tiny  structure  where  the 
first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ministered  as  a 
missionary  to  English  heathen.  So  you  may  come 
to  feel  the  traditions  of  the  Sixth  Century. 

n 

BOETHroS 

Neither  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  nor  most  of 
the  abundant  Works  of  Gregory  the  Great  belong 
exactly  to  literature,  even  so  much  as  the  hynms 
of  St.  Ambrose  do,  or  the  Bible  of  St.  Jerome,  or 
the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Just  imagina- 
bly the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  are  vaguely  re- 
membered as  a  treasury  of  legendary  miracle,  or  if 
you  prefer  of  guileless  superstition.  But,  very 
surely,  the  solemn  intonation  of  Gregorian  chants 
is  a  matter  not  of  literature  but  of  history.    In 
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purely  literary  tradition,  we  may  fairly  say,  the 
Sixth  Century  has  left  us  only  the  name  of  Boe- 
thius. 

Unimportant  now,  this  was  long  held  in  an  es- 
teem which  at  present  appears  either  accidental 
or  excessive.  Boethius,^  a  Roman  gentleman  of 
the  highest  contemporary  accompUshment,  was 
bom  at  just  about  the  time  when  the  Western 
Empire  fell.  He  grew  up  in  the  reign  of  Odoacer, 
and  under  Theodoric  he  was  advanced  to  high 
offices  of  state.  In  those  days  eminence  was 
even  more  than  usually  perilous.  Somewhere 
about  the  age  of  forty-five  he  came  to  grief;  a 
year  or  two  before  Theodoric  died,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  ultimately  put  to  death,  on  sus- 
picion of  treason.  It  is  said  that  his  ambition  had 
been  to  translate  into  new  Latin  all  the  works  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  and  incidentally  to  recon- 
cile these  apparently  divergent  masters  of  phi- 
losophy, already  distorted  by  superstitious  venera- 
tion into  fantastic  oracles.  His  work  of  this  kind, 
if  any  of  it  survives,  is  now  a  matter  only  for  stu- 
dents; and  so,  indeed,  may  be  called  everything 
he  wrote  but  the  very  last.  This  consists  of  five 
Books  concerning  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy. 
Interspersing  his  prose  with  occasional  passages 
of  verse,  in  various  metres,  he  teUs  how,  mis- 
erably imprisoned,  ""methought  I  saw  a  woman 
stand  above  my  head,  having  a  grave  countenanoey 
gUstening  clear  eye,  and  of  quicker  sight  than 
commonly  Nature  doth  afford";^  and  so  on. 
This  miraculous  visitant  proves  to  be  Philosophy, 

'  Hugh  Fraser  Stewart's  Boethius  (Edinburgli  and  London:  Mtl)  is  am 
admirably  literate  study. 
<  I.  i;  Tr.  Stewart  and  Rand:  Loeb  Classici  (1919),  p.  181. 
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who  presently  proceeds  to  console  him  for  his  mis- 
fortunes in  a  manner  remotely  reminding  one  of 
analogous  discussions  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  spiritual  as  much  of  this 
consolation  is,  nobody  can  now  make  quite  sure 
whether  Boethius  was  Christian  or  not.  Though 
a  good  deal  of  his  feeling  is  undoubtedly  so,  he 
never  expresses  it  in  formally  Christian  terms. 
One  reason  for  this  was  perhaps  prudence.  If 
Christian,  Boethius  may  have  been  disposed  to 
Roman  orthodoxy,  at  a  time  when  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  Arian  Theodoric  were  temporally 
the  stronger.  In  such  case,  he  may  have  thought 
it  wise  to  avoid  either  insincerity  or  dangerously 
precise  statement  of  doctrine  unwelcome  to  the 
civil  authorities.*  He  has  been  called  both  the 
last  of  antique  writers  and  the  first  of  modem; 
he  has  been  grouped  both  with  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  and  with  the  scholastic  philosophers  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  one  sure  thing  is  that  for 
centuries  thoughtful  men  thought  him  seriously 
important,  and  that  no  work  anywhere  near  so 
much  respected  was  produced  in  later  Europe  until 
modem  Iiteratiu*es  began.  As  we  shall  see,  for 
example.  King  Alfred  held  this  book  worth  trans- 
lating into  Anglo-Saxon;  a  Foiu^teenth  Century 
translation  into  English  was  made  by  Chaucer;  and 
Sixteenth  Century  "  Englishings "  of  it  are  attrib- 
uted to  Queen  Elizabeth  herself.  Stewart's  Boe- 
thius describes  no  less  than  sixteen  ^^ ancient'' 
translations  of  it  into  modem  languages  well  be- 
fore her  time.  Thus,  though  neglected  nowadays, 
Boethius  beyond  almost  any  one  else  bridged  the 
gap  between  ancient  times  and  modem. 

A  neglected  example  of  how  well  he  was  once 
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known  appears  in  a  passage  to  which  Stewart' 
incidentally  calls  attention.  In  the  Consolation 
of  Philosophy  occurs  the  sentence  *^In  omni  ad- 
versitate  fortunse  infelicissimum  est  genus  in- 
fortimii  fuisse  felicem."*  (In  all  adversity  of 
fortune  it  is  the  most  unhappy  kind  of  misfortune 
to  have  been  happy.)  Remembering  this,  Dante 
rendered  it: 

Nessun  maggior  doloie 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felioe 
Nella  miseria.* 

(There  is  no  greater  sorrow 
Than  to  be  mindful  of  the  happy  time 
In  misery. — ^Tr.  Longfellow.) 

Boethius  wrote  his  words  in  prison;  Dante  puts 
his  into  the  mouth  of  Francesca,  clinging  to  her 
lover  in  the  Hell  to  which  overmastering  love  has 
doomed  them  imparted.  And  how  incomparable 
Dante's  are  we  can  feel  when  we  put  beside  them 
Tennyson's  jingling  parody  of  the  passage: 

Comfort?  comfort  scorned  of  devils !  this  is  truth  the  poet 

sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  hi^pier 

things.^ 

In  literary  tradition  Boethius  long  made  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  Sixth  Century  faintly  alive.  He 
was  the  last  memorable  writer  whose  native  lan- 
guage was  Latin. 

One  trace  of  the  later  years  of  the  Sixth  Centuiy 

»P.  60. 

<  II,  iv — near  the  beginning:  ed.  Loeb,  p.  188.  Chauoer^t  Tenioa  of  tUt 
may  be  worth  glancing  at,  to  remind  us  how  far  aw^  from  ni  Boedum  ii 
in  time:  '*In  alle  adversitie  of  fortune,  the  moat  unsely  kiiid  off  cootimiMMU 
fortune  ia  to  have  ben  weleful.'*    This  was  written  yeata  alter  Daala  died. 

*  Inf.,  V,  I21-&  « Lodcdej  HeU. 
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has  also  survived,  familiar  at  least  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  services  of  the  ancestral 
Church.  When  rehcs  of  the  True  Cross  were  re- 
ceived at  a  church  in  France,  they  were  welcomed 
by  a  hymn  beginning 

Vexilla  regis  prodeuat, 

Fulget  cnicis  mysterium. 

Quo  carne  c-arnis  conditor 

Suspensus  est  pBtibulo. 

(The  Royal  banners  forward  go; 

The  Cross  shines  forth  in  mystic  glow; 

Where  he  in  flesh,  our  flesh  who  nuide. 

Our  sentence  bore,  our  ransom  paid.)' 

Dante  parodies  the  first  line,  with  tremendous 
effect,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  canto  of  the 
Inferno.^  In  his  time  it  was  known  to  all  good 
Catholics;  and  the  Catholic  Encyclopcedia  will 
tell  you  the  history  of  its  processional  use  through- 
out the  centuries. 

■  The  Sevni  Great  Hymns  of  the  Medifv&l  Church  (1867),  lit. 
'  Inf.,  XXXIV.  1.     VaiUa  tigU  prafoinl  Injenii. 

(The  bBonen  of  the  King  of  Hetl  lead  on.) 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Though  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Seventh 
Century  are  misty  in  detail,  their  general  out- 
line is  almost  startlingly  distinct.  In  the  year 
600,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Mediterranean,  the  his- 
toric centre  of  the  antique  world,  was  nominally 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors, 
and  thus,  after  Barbarian  episodes,  again  nomi- 
nally Roman.  What  is  more,  the  later  course  of 
history  has  long  merged  the  blood  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Barbarians  who  had  destroyed  the 
Western  Empire  with  those  derived  from  the  Em- 
pire itself.  Modem  Eiu*ope,  like  old  Christen- 
dom, includes  as  part  of  itself  not  only  descendants 
of  the  Romans  but  descendants  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, of  Germans,  of  Franks,  of  Saxons,  of  Bur- 
gundians,  and  of  many  more  such  tribes  or  peoples, 
whose  first  incursion  seemed  utterly  destructive 
to  European  civilisation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Century,  ac- 
cordingly, a  Mediterranean  sailor  who  wished  to 
proceed  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltai--stiU  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules — to  the  imperial  capital  at 
Constantinople  need  only  keep  fairly  near  the 
African  coast  until  past  Carthage  to  find  himadf 
throughout  in  waters  as  Roman  as  th^  had  be- 
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come  when  Carthage  was  conquered  in  the  Third 
Punic  War,  some  eight  hundred  years  before.  To 
starboard  and  to  port  alike,  the  nearest  coasts — 
Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor;  Southern 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  Thrace — 
were  all  subject  to  the  successors  of  Justinian, 
and  the  sea  power  of  the  Byzantine  Csesars  was 
as  yet  little  affected  by  the  northerly  Barbarian 
powers  destined  to  increase  and  to  strengthen. 
These  were  busy  enough  on  shore.'  Throughout 
the  Seventh  Century  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms 
traditionally  called  the  Heptarchy  were  flourishing 
and  quarrelling  in  England;  in  France  the  Mero- 
vingian kings  were  at  the  greatest  extent  of  their 
power,  and  before  the  Century  ended  Pepin,  father 
of  Charles  Martel  and  great-grandfather  of  Charle- 
magne, had  risen  to  more  power  than  that  of  the 
puppet  sovereigns  whom  he  pretended  to  serve; 
in  Spain  the  Visigothic  kingdom  came  to  control 
the  whole  peninsula;  in  Italy  Lombards  estab- 
lished a  considerable  power  to  the  north  of  Rome, — 
their  name  is  traditionally  said  to  be  an  Italian 
corruption  of  German  words  very  hke  our  Enghsh 
"Long  Beards," — and  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
Venice  was  so  growing  that  before  700  the  first  of 
the  Doges  was  chosen — ^a  line  to  continue  un- 
broken until  the  Venetian  Republic  fell  before 
Napoleon  eleven  hundred  years  later.  Already, 
too,  these  powers  were  mostly  Christian,  as  the 
Empire  was  and  as  all  Europe  was  destined  to  be 
and  nominally  to  remain. 

In  650,  a  Mediterranean  sailor  on  the  same 
voyage  would  have  found  the  coasts  to  starboard, 
from  Tunis  to  Asia  Minor, — ^including  Egypt  and 
Syria, — ^in  possession  of  a  new  sort  of  Barbarian, 
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permanently  alien  to  Europe.  In  700,  tliis  power 
controlled  virtually  the  whole  north  coast  of 
Africa,  and  had  by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of 
its  conquests.  Substantially,  indeed,  it  has  held 
many  of  them  until  our  own  times.  For  more 
than  a  thousand  years  after  700,  a  Mediterranean 
sailor  proceeding  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Constantinople  would  generally  have  found  Bar- 
bary  to  starboard  and  by  and  by,  as  he  got  east- 
ward, to  port  as  well;  and  Christendom  meanwhile 
was  only  for  a  time  to  port.  And  no  American 
can  much  need  to  be  reminded  that  one  of  the 
first  exploits  of  the  United  States  Navy  wlw  the 
bearding  of  Barbary  pirates  in  their  North  Afri- 
can den. 

This  Barbary  of  the  centuries,  too,  was  pw- 
manently  alien  to  Europe  not  only  in  race  but  in 
civilisation  and  religion.  As  we  reminded  our- 
selves when  we  first  touched  on  the  historical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Second  Century,  five  hundred  years 
before  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  concerned^ 
the  story  of  Mahomet  and  of  Mahometan  con- 
quests is  classically  told  by  Gibbon.*  To  tell  it 
here  in  detail  would  at  once  exceed  our  limits  and 
carry  us  into  regions  rather  of  history  than  of 
tradition.  Traditionally,  the  name  of  Mahomet 
was  unknown  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Cen* 
tury,  when  he  was  somewhere  about  thirty  years 
old  and  had  made  no  particular  impression  even 
in  his  native  Arabia.  He  was  fifty  or  so,  indeed, 
when  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  commonly 
called  the  Hegira,  began  in  622  the  Era  by  which 
his  followers  to  this  day  reckon  the  years.  When 
he  died,  not  much  past  sixty,  his  principles 

>  Chapten  Lr-UL 
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already  prevalent  throughout  Arabia,  and  Mecca 
was  already  what  it  has  ever  since  remained — ^the 
Holy  City  of  a  faith  relentlessly  hostile  to  that 
of  the  Christians. 

The  details  of  this  new  faith,  again,  are  clearly 
beyond  our  province.  Two  or  thrae  facts  about  it 
are  neverthdess  both  historically  and  traditionally 
dear.  Like  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  it  was 
evidently  not  of  European  but  of  Asiatic  origin. 
Buddhism  has  chiefly  appealed  to  the  more  east* 
erly  and  southerly  parts  of  Asia  itself;  Christianity, 
adopted  and  developed  by  the  civilisation  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  had  already  proved  itself  the 
general  religion  of  Europe;  Mahometanism,  sin- 
gularly acceptable  to  those  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Africa  which  come  under  Mediterranean  influence, 
has  never  made  i>erceptible  appeal  to  Europeans. 
One  reason  for  this  may  perhaps  be  found  in  its 
persistent  zeal  to  propagate  by  the  sword — a  zeal 
which  in  later  times  became  pitilessly  ferocious. 
When  Mahomet  died  it  was  virtually  confined  to 
Arabia.  Fifty  years  later,  it  was  in  full  possession 
of  Persia,  in  Mahomet's  time  a  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  Eastern  emi>erors;  and  it  had  twice  at- 
tacked their  imperial  capital  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  in  full  possession,  as  well,  -  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  including  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City  of 
the  Christians;  and  of  immemorial  Egypt,  where 
a  probably  mistaken  tradition  pretends  that,  by 
burning  the  books  of  the  Alexandrian  library  to 
heat  their  baths,  Mahometan  conquerors  per- 
manently and  wantonly  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity.  It  was 
surging  westward  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
too.    Before  the  end  of  the  Century,  it  had  con- 
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quered  Carthage,  and  extended  itself  almost  if 
not  quite  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And  of  all 
names  abhorrent  to  Christians  that  of  Mahomet 
was  already  the  most  detestably  fearful. 

For,  according  to  the  tradition  of  his  creed,  there 
is  but  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  His  Prophet.  He 
recognised,  no  doubt,  something  like  inspiration 
in  Jewish  tradition  and  Scripture;  he  recognised 
it  in  the  traditions  and  utterances  of  Christ;  but 
only  as  preliminary  to  the  fuller  truth  divinely 
imparted  to  himself.  Not  an  incarnation  of  God, 
he  professed  himself  to  be  God's  last  and  ultimate 
spokesman  to  humanity;  and  the  will  of  God  made 
him  and  his  successors  supreme  at  once  religioudy 
and  temporally,  in  Church  and  State.  Simpler 
than  any  orthodox  Christian  belief  involved  with 
Trinitarian  mystery,  and  recognising  little  if  any 
official  difference  between  temporal  and  spiritual 
power,  his  doctrine  for  that  very  reason  appealed 
damnably  monstrous  to  all  Christians.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  insidiously  tempting  to 
uninstructed  minds.  The  temptation  was  in- 
creased, at  the  same  time,  by  the  robustly  practical 
simplicity  of  his  far  from  ideal  moral  teachings. 
And  the  peoples  who  yielded  to  these  temptations, 
willingly  or  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  found  them- 
selves in  a  condition  of  enthusiastic  and  intolerant 
missionary  union,  just  at  a  time  when,  whatever 
the  spiritual  union  of  £iu*opean  Christendom,  its 
temporal  condition  was  most  bewilderingly  un- 
stable. This,  in  brief,  is  the  great  historical  tra- 
dition of  the  Seventh  Century :  that  Centuiy  found 
the  European  world  in  some  broken  semblance 
of  antique  imperial  communion;  when  it  ended, 
the  great  opposing  forces  of  Barbary  and  Chris- 
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tendom  were  clearly  defined,  and  for  a  while  the 
Mahometan  force  of  Barbary  was  the  stronger. 

n 

LrrERABY  TRADITIONS 

To  the  literary  traditions  of  Europe,  the  Seventh 
Century  added  nothing  that  has  generally  been 
remembered.  The  only  book  of  the  period  which 
has  traditionally  survived  has  never  been  familiar 
to  Europeans.  Its  name,  however,  is  known  to 
everybody.  From  the  time  of  Mahomet  to  this 
day,  the  Koran — ^the  sacred  volume  of  successive 
revelations  in  which  he  set  forth  what  Christians 
have  held  his  impious  parodies  of  divine  truth — 
has  been  regarded  by  his  followers  with  a  venera- 
tion exceeding,  if  so  may  be,  that  with  which  Eng- 
lish and  New  Enghsh  Puritans  cherished  the  tert 
of  the  Bible. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  EIGHTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

A  long  blank-verse  poem  by  Southey — ^Roder- 
ick, the  Last  of  the  Goths — ^recounts  in  a  man- 
ner lately  popular  and  still  readable  the  traditional 
story  of  how  the  Eighth  Century  began.  The 
Gothic  king  of  Spain  is  said  to  have  violated  the 
daughter  of  Count  Julian,  an  eminent  noble.  In 
revenge,  Julian  is  said  to  have  plotted  against  him 
with  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Northern  Africa 
— ^in  later  Spanish  and  European  tradition  called 
Moors.  They  made  their  way  into  Europe  across 
the  straits  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
traditional  limits  of  the  antique  known  waters; 
and  the  hill  near  which  they  landed  has  ever  since 
borne  the  name  of  their  general.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve Gibbon,  at  least,  Gibraltar  is  only  a  popular 
corruption  of  the  words  Gebel  al  Tarik  (the  Hill 
of  Tarik).  Southey  tells  how  Roderick  fled  be- 
fore his  conquerors,  and  finally,  after  vain  though 
brave  struggle,  died  in  indistinct  obscurity.  For 
a  longer  time  than  had  then  elapsed  since  the 
Christian  Era  began,  the  Moorish  Mahometans 
were  to  maintain  in  Spain  more  or  less  of  the  power 
— in  all  aspects  alien  to  Europe — ^which  at  first 
swept  all  over  the  Peninsula,  and  surging  across 
the  Pyrenees  threatened  to  overwhelm  France  as 
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well.  In  732 — ^just  a  thousand  years  before  George 
Washington  was  bom — ^they  were  checked  and 
driven  back  at  Tours  by  forces  under  the  Prank- 
ish general  Charles  M artel,  son  of  Pepin  and  grand- 
father of  Charlemagne.  At  least  in  tradition,  his 
victory  saved  European  Christendom;  for  a  good 
while,  though,  Spain  was  lost. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Century  came  the  dynastic 
change  which  has  most  profoundly  influenced  later 
European  tradition.  Por  generations  the  Mero- 
vingian kings  had  been  weaklings;  the  power  nomi- 
nally theirs  had  been  exercised  by  their  principal 
officers.  The  second  Pepin,  son  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  put  an  end  to  the  pretense.  He  deposed  the 
Merovingian  Child6ric,  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
and  within  a  few  years  acquired  new  and  some- 
thing Uke  divine  authority  for  his  claims  by  re- 
ceiving anointment  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope.  A 
little  later,  he  conferred  on  the  Pope  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna — ^the 
last  capital  of  the  Western  Caesars  three  hundred 
years  before,  and  the  capital,  too,  of  Odoacer,  of 
Theodoric,  and  of  the  Byzantine  successors  of 
Justinian.  As  for  Child6ric,  only  accident  has 
revived  his  traditional  memory.  He  was  buried, 
they  say,  in  a  long-since  vanished  church  of  the 
old  Merovingian  capital,  Toumai.  Centuries  af- 
terwards, repairs  in  the  cellar  of  a  mediseval 
house  there  brought  to  Ught  a  tomb  believed  to  be 
his.  At  all  events,  it  contained  bones  and  the 
vestiges  of  a  splendid  mantle  which  had  been  orna- 
mented with  golden  bees.  These  were  assumed  to 
be  the  insignia  of  Merovingian  sovereignty;  and 
when  Napoleon  became  French  Emperor  they  were 
chosen  as  the  special  badge  of  the  Bonapartes,  to 
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replace  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons  with  an  even 
more  venerable  emblem  of  French  sovereignty. 

The  reign  of  Pepin  lasted  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
His  son  Charles,  generally  called  Charlemagne, 
or  Charles  the  Great,  was  alone  on  the  throne  for 
some  thirty  years  in  the  Eighth  Century,  and  some 
fifteen  in  the  Ninth.  By  a  chronological  accident 
fortunate  for  weak  memories,  the  year  800  marks 
the  change  in  the  nature  of  his  sovereignly  which 
has  made  his  traditional  name  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  Eiu*opean  but  Julius  Caesar.  At  his 
accession,  his  dominions  included  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  whole  region  of  the  Rhine,  South- 
em  Germany,  and  most  of  what  is  now  Switser- 
land  and  of  what  have  lately  been  the  southwest- 
em  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  principal 
authority  concerning  his  life  and  reign  is  Eginhard, 
an  accomplished  man  of  high  official  rank,  on  whom 
we  shall  touch  again  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  traditions  of  the  Ninth  Century.  His  life  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  Annals  of  the  Franks  from 
741  to  829^  combine  to  remind  us  that  the  career 
of  Charlemagne  was  tempestuous  from  begiiming 
to  end.  Conditions,  within  his  dominions  as  well 
as  without,  looked  desperately  chaotic.  Instead 
of  discouraging  him  they  seem  rather  to  have 
stimulated  his  determination  that  Europe  must  be 
reduced  to  imperial  order. 

Again,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  lured 
into  matters  of  historical  detail.  Only  one  military 
incident  of  his  reign  has  conspicuously  survived 
in  literary  tradition.    This,  itself  of  no  great  im- 

^An  excellent  two-volume  editkm  of  the  Works  of  Eginhud  (cd.  A. 
Teulet),  with  French  tranflUtions,  wms  publiihed  under  the  •nipieei  of  tti 
Soda^  de  rHistoire  de  France  (1840-1843). 
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portance,  occurred  before  he  had  been  ten  years  on 
the  throne.  As  Eginhard  tells  the  story/  the 
Prankish  king  crossed  the  I^renees  and  conquered 
that  strip  of  country  to  the  South  of  them  which 
historical  maps  of  the  period  call  the  Spanish 
March,  thus  made  a  buffer  frontier  between  Chris- 
tendom and  Barbary.  Having  received  the  sub- 
mission of  all  the  cities  and  castles  before  which  he 
appeared,  he  withdrew  his  troops  beyond  the  moun- 
tains again,  with  no  loss  except  to  his  rear-guard. 
This  was  attacked  in  a  narrow  valley  by  some 
treacherous  and  brigandish  Gascons,  who  wished 
to  pillage  the  baggage  of  the  army;  and  the 
heavily  armed  Frankish  soldiers  suffered  a  good 
deal  at  the  hands  of  their  hght-armed  enemies, 
descending  on  them  from  the  heights.  '*In  this 
action,"  writes  Eginhard,  "^Eggihard,  the  king's 
chief  steward,  Anselm,  a  high  officer  of  the  palace, 
and  Roland,  prefect  of  the  marches  of  Brittany, 
with  a  good  many  more  were  killed."*  The  defile 
where  this  took  place  is  called  Roncevaux — ^a  name 
now  as  memorable  in  literary  tradition  as  that  of 
Thermopylae;  and  the  casual  mention  of  Roland 
in  that  sentence  concerning  those  who  there  fell  is 
said  to  be  the  only  known  historical  record  of  him. 
When  we  touch  on  him  later,  however,  we  shall 
find  him  traditionally  grown  to  be  an  almost  Ho- 
meric hero,  and  Roncevaux  transformed  into  the 
spot  where  Christendom  finally  held  back  Barbary. 
The  account  of  the  year  800  in  Eginhard's 
Annals  tells  how  Charles  left  his  capital  at  Aix- 

^  Life  of  Charlemagne,  IX. 

'In  quo  pndio  Eggihardus  regus  menMB  pneporitua,  Amelmits  oomes 
palatii,  et  Hniodlandus  Britannici  limitis  pnefectoi,  cum  aliis  oompliirilNit 
interfiduntur.    (Ed.  Teulet»  I,  82.) 
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U-Chapelle  about  the  beginning  ci  March,  got 
together  a  fleet  to  protect  his  coasts  from  pirat- 
ical Northmen/  lost  his  wife^  at  Tours,  returned 
to  Aix,  went  to  Mayence  early  in  August,  and 
presently  started  with  an  army  for  Italy.  He 
stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Ravenna,  started  to 
invade  Southern  Italy,  and  leaving  the  campaign 
there  to  his  son  proceeded  from  Ancona  to  Rome, 
where  about  the  beginning  of  December  he  rein- 
stated Pope  Leo  HI,  who  had  been  dqposed  by 
sedition.  Wliat  ensued  may  best  be  told  in 
Eginhard's  own  words:' 

When  on  the  most  holy  day  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  the 
king  had  entered  the  church  of  St.  Peter  to  attend  the  solemn 
celebration  of  the  Mass,  and  had  knelt  in  pnjer  before  the 
altar.  Pope  Leo  placed  a  crown  on  his  head,  while  the  whde 
people  of  Rome  joined  in  the  shout:  **  To  CharleM  Anguthu^ 
crowned  by  God^  grtai  and  peace-making  Emperor  cf  the 
Romans^  long  life  and  victory,*^  After  this  salute,  honour  was 
rendered  him  by  the  Pope  himself  after  the  fashion  in  which 
honour  was  rendered  to  the  princes  of  olden  time,  and  there- 
after, dropping  the  title  of  Patrician,*  he  was  called  E^nofieror 
and  Augustus. 


*  EginhArd  calls  them  "NortmftimicL** 

'Although,  according  to  Egmhard*!  Life  (XXVD.  ChsileflMCiie  ''pne- 
tiaed  the  Christiaii  religioii,  in  iHiidi  he  had  been  akeeped  from  infaaqr, 
most  holily  and  with  the  greatest  fervour/*  the  nine  wofk  reipactf^Hy 
credits  him  (XVIII)  with  four  wives  and  five  adonowledged  ooncobiaeii  the 
name  of  one  of  whom  has  escaped  Eginhard's  memofy. 

*  801  (the  year  then  began  on  Christmas  Day).  Ipse  aniem  com  die  wen- 
tissima  Natalis  Domini  ad  missarum  solemnia  cdebranda  Vi^^'inrn  beati 
Petri  apostoli  fuisset  ingressus,  et  coram  altari,  ubi  ad  orationem  k  incfiDS- 
verat,  assisteret,  Leo  papa  coronam  capiti  ejus  imposoit,  cnncio  BoBanonmi 
populo  acclamante:  Karolo  AugusUK  a  Deo  eofimaiOt  flMfno  «l  paejflov  m- 
jteratori  Romanorum,  vita  et  vietoria!  Post  quas  landes  ab  eodem  pontiftee 
more  antiquorum  prindpum  adoratus  est,  ac  deinde,  omiaso  Patridi  nnmin^ 
Imperator  et  Augustus  appellatus.    (Ed.  Teulet,  I,  ft48.) 

*  This  title,  originally  conferred  by  Constantine,  apparenllj  ■"t'M  lab- 
ordination  to  the  Roman  sovereign.    The  Pope  had  coulwmi  Hon  Ftyia, 
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Thus  began  the  new  Empire  of  the  West,  to 
grow  into  the  never  realised  ideal  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,^  and  to  last,  with  greatly  fluctuat- 
ing fortunes,  until  it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon 
in  1806.  For  a  thousand  years,  Europe  was  once 
more  to  have  a  titular  successor  of  the  Caesars. 
The  revived  Empire,  however,  had  a  different 
character  from  that  of  Augustan  sovereignty. 
From  its  beginning  it  claimed  more  than  human 
authority;  its  ultimate  head  was  not  the  Emperor 
but  God,  just  as  God  and  not  the  Pope  was  the 
ultimate  head  of  the  Church.  Full  conception  of 
its  principle  was  doubtless  of  slow  growth,  and  any 
attempt  to  expound  it  simply  must  be  open  to  the 
derision  of  the  learned.  Without  some  notion  of 
it,  however,  we  can  come  nowhere  near  under- 
standing the  great  poem  which,  five  hundred  years 
after  Charlemagne's  time,  was  to  enrich  the  last- 
ing literature  of  Europe — the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante.  Here,  accordingly,  we  may  best  consider, 
at  the  moment  when  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
began,  something  of  what,  as  the  generations 
passed.  Western  Europe  came  to  believe  it. 

God  is  sovereign  everywhere.  On  earth  His 
sovereignty  has  two  aspects,  temporal  and  spiri- 
tual. It  is  concerned  both  with  the  affairs  of  the 
body,  in  all  their  transitory  mutability,  and  with 
the  affairs  of  the  soul,  on  which  depend  the  eter- 
nal destinies  of  men.  God  is  pleased  to  confide 
the  earthly  conduct  of  His  sovereignty  to  human 
lieutenants, — nowise  freed  thereby  from  human 
frailties,  and  individually  as  responsible  for  their 

• 

*  Lord  Biyce*!  admirable  and  frequently  republished  moaogimpb  oo  tbe 
Holy  Roman  Empire  began;  in  1804,  i  career  now  for  nearly  aity  yean 
equally  distinguiahed  in  historical  literature  and  in  public 
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sins  as  are  the  humblest  of  their  subjects.  Even 
though  the  officers  are  human,  however,  the  au- 
thority of  their  office  remains  divine.  Personal 
excellence  on  their  part  cannot  increase  nor  per- 
sonal sinfulness  impair  it.  The  temporal  Vicar 
of  God  is  the  Emperor — the  human  vehicle  of 
His  authority — and  the  spiritual  Vicar  of  God  is 
the  Pope.  Together  and  in  concert  they  summa- 
rise His  authority  through  the  fleeting  years;  all 
subordinate  authority  here  below  must  be  derived 
from  Him  through  them. 

The  very  circumstances  of  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  indicate  a  practical  difficulty  from 
which  this  apparently  simple  scheme  of  earthly 
government  was  never  long  free.  The  Pope,  as 
Vicar  of  God,  crowned  the  Emperor  as  his  fellow 
Vicar,  and  then  proceeded  to  do  him  such  honour 
as  was  done  by  Roman  citizens  to  the  Caesars  of 
antiquity.  Only  a  few  weeks  earlier,  the  armed 
force  of  Charlemagne  had  reinstated  the  tempo- 
rarily deposed  Po|>e.  Was  the  Pope  a  higher  offi- 
cial of  God  than  the  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor 
than  the  Pope?  The  question  was  never  fully 
decided;  we  need  not  hnger  on  it  here.  But  a 
line  of  Dante's  Paradiso  excellently  implies  what 
for  centuries  men  held  true  of  Pope  and  Emperor 
alike.  In  Heaven  the  poet  meets  a  blessed  spirit 
who  tells  him 

Cesare  fui,  e  son  Giustiniano.^ 
(Csesar  I  was,  I  am  Justinian.) 

Justinian  had  been  a  man ;  as  a  man  he  had  become 
Csesar,  the  Emperor,  the  temporal  Vicar  of  God; 
as  a  man  he  had  so  borne  himself  as  to  merit  sal- 

» Paradiao,  VI,  10. 
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vation;  and  his  blissful  spirit,  no  longer  Caesar, — 
for  the  essence  of  imperial  office  was  that  it  should 
be  administered  by  a  responsible  human  being 
still  in  the  flesh, — ^was  only  the  spirit  which  had 
animated  the  man  Justinian.  Put  beside  this  the 
passage  in  the  Inferno/  where  Dante  shows  a  Pope 
writhing  in  Hell  and  awaiting  the  man  who  was 
Pope  when  the  lines  purport  to  have  been  written;* 
not  even  the  spiritual  Vicarhood  of  God  could 
protect  men,  as  men,  from  the  penalty  of  their 
sins.  The  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  gave  no  impunity  to  its  colossally  respon- 
sible human  agents. 

As  we  have  seen,  there  were  always  two  of  these, 
often  at  odds  with  each  other.  Tlie  Mahometan 
world  was  in  theory  more  fortunate;  there,  broadly 
speaking,  the  temporal  sovereignty  and  the  spiri- 
tual combined  in  the  successor  of  the  Prophet.  In 
practice,  however,  like  the  Roman  Empire,  it  had 
for  hundreds  of  years  two  centres.  Eastern  and 
Western.  The  capital  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate, 
acknowledged  as  the  superior,  was  at  Bagdad  in 
Mesopotamia;  that  of  the  Western  was  at  Cordova 
in  Spain.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  both  al- 
ready existed.  No  Spanish  CaUph  is  distinctly  re- 
membered by  general  European  tradition;  but  at 
least  since  a  version  of  the  Arabian  Nights  became 
familiar  to  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  the 
name  of  one  Caliph  of  Bagdad  has  been  known  to 

*  Inferno,  XIX. 

*  lb.,  53.     We  need  hardly  remind  ouraelvefl  that  the  first  line  of  the 
Divine  Comedy — 

Nei  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vitM 

(Just  midway  in  the  journey  of  our  life) — 

fixes  the  assumed  date  of  the  action  in  the  year  when  Dante  was  thirtgr-five^ 
that  is,  in  1800. 
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everybody.  This  was  Haroun  al  Raschid,  at  the 
height  of  his  power  in  the  year  800,  when  Leo 
III  crowned  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

n 

LITERARY  TRADITIONS 

» 

Though  no  important  work  of  European  liter- 
ature was  produced  anywhere  near  these  times,  a 
single  name  of  the  period  faintly  survives  in 
English  tradition.  In  the  Galilee  Chapel  of  Dur- 
ham Cathedral,  beneath  Norman  arches  lighter 
than  you  would  have  believed  that  Norman  build- 
ers could  dream  of,  is  a  plain  old  tomb  bearing  the 
inscription 

Hac  sunt  in  fossa 
Beaded  Venerabilis  ossa. 

(In  this  grave  are  Venerable  Bede's  bones.) 

These  words,  the  guide-books  tell  us,  are  supposed 
to  date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  Eleventh 
Century,  when  the  remains  of  the  venerated  but 
never  formally  sainted  worthy  were  taken  by 
force  from  their  original  resting-place  to  Durham. 
At  that  time  he  had  been  dead  for  about  three 
hundred  years.  He  was  past  twenty-five  in  700; 
he  outlived  the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain  and  the 
victory  of  Charles  Martel  at  Tours. 

Of  his  copious  writings^  only  one  has  ever  been 
much  read — ^his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Nation^  from  the  beginning  to  the  year  731. 

*  The  edition  of  his  Miscellaneous  Woriu,  wHh  Engliih 
J.  A.  Giles  (London,  1843)  fills  twelve  good-siied  voli 

*  Ed.  GUcs.  vols.  II  and  III. 
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At  the  end  of  it  is  an  autobiographical  note,^ 
with  a  portentous  list  of  his  works,  closing  with 
the  words 

And  now  I  beseech  thee,  good  Jesus,  that  to  him  whom 
thou  hast  graciously  permitted  sweetly  to  partake  of  the 
words  of  thy  wisdom  and  knowlege,  thou  wilt  also  vouchsafe 
that  he  may  some  time  or  other  come  to  thee,  the  fountain 
of  all  wisdom,  and  always  to  appear  before  thy  face,  who 
livest  and  reignest  world  without  end.    Amen.* 

He  passed  his  whole  life,  from  the  age  of  seven,  in 
a  monastery  at  Jarrow.  Something  of  his  temper 
may  be  felt  in  that  last  sentence  of  his  History. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  the  mood  of  England  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Century  will  find  his 
pages  gently  pleasant  to  turn;  those  who  have 
patience  only  for  a  short  passage  may  accept  as 
characteristic  his  account  of  St.  Cuthbert,'  which 
may  perhaps  allure  them  to  glance  at  his  poem  on 
the  Miracles  of  St.  Cuthbert,*  in  forty-six  short 
chapters  of  by  no  means  Augustan  hexameters. 
These  passages  will  take  any  one  into  the  spirit 
of  his  time.  If  you  do  not  care  for  the  excursion, 
you  may  rest  assured  that,  except  for  his  name, 
Bede  and  his  time  have  long  been  traditionally 
forgotten. 

>  Ed.  Giles,  m.  Sl»-9. 

*Tr.  Gilei,  Ul,  319.  Here  is  the  original:  Teqne  depreoor.  bone  Jera, 
ut  cui  propitius  donasti  verba  tiue  sapientie  vel  sdentie  dukiter  hamirc^ 
dooes  etiam  benignus  aliquando  ad  te,  fontem  omnis  Mpiwitiw,  penroure. 
et  parere  semper  ante  fadem  tuam,  qui  vivis  et  r^gnas  Dens  per  oauia  mbchIa 
ssculonun.    Amen. 

*  Book  IV,  Chapters  XXVn-XXXII. 

«Ed.Gilai^Ll-84. 
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HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

Charlemagne  was  Emperor  for  fourteen  years. 
His  grandeur  in  tradition  has  rather  grown  than 
lessened  with  the  centuries.  Indistinct  though 
he  may  often  seem,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Europe  has  habitually  assumed  him  second  only 
to  Julius  Caesar.  If  you  are  curious  to  know  how 
his  contemporaries  admired  him  you  will  find  the 
story  pleasantly  told  in  his  Life  by  Eginhard. 

Written  not  long  after  he  died,  this  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  hun  during  his  imperial  years: 

In  body  he  was  large  and  strong,  in  height  tall,  but  not  ex- 
cessively— ^for  he  was  just  seven  times  the  length  of  his  feet, — 
his  head  was  round,  his  eyes  large  and  bright,  his  nose  a  little 
long,  his  hair  beautifully  white,  his  face  cheerful  and  pleasant 
.  .  .  Though  his  neck  was  short  and  thick,  and  his  bdly  pro- 
tuberant, he  was  so  well  proportioned  that  you  never  noticed 
it.  His  walk  was  firm,  and  the  whole  carriage  of  hia  body 
masculine;  but  his  voice  though  dear  was  weaker  than  quite 
suited  his  appearance.^ 

'  Life  of  Cliarlemagne,  XXlI:  Corpora  fuxt  ample  fttqoe  rabuilio^  statoim 
eminenti,  que  tamen  justam  non  exoederet — nam  aeptem  anonim  pedna 
proceritatem  ejus  constat  habuisse  mensuram, — apioe  capitis  ratundob 
oculis  pnegrandibus  ac  vegetis,  naao  paululum  mediocritatieni  caoedoiti. 
canitie  pulchra,  facie  beta  et  hilari.  .  .  .  Quamquam  cervix  obeMk  et  bn- 
vior,  venterque  projectior,  videretur,  tamen  bsse  cderonmi  memfanraa 
celabat  Kqualitas.  Incessu  firmo,  totaque  cdkporis  K^KittMliwfc^  iMk 
voce  dara  quidem,  sed  quae  minus  corporis  forms  ooaveoiret. 

Teulet*s  notes  (I,  72)  show  that  many  of  the  worda  hoe  uaed  an  lakeB 
from  Suetonius. 
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And  so  on.  He  was  rarely  ill.  He  loved  roast 
meat.  He  swam  remarkably  well.  One  of  his 
reasons  for  settling  at  Aix  was  because  the  natural 
hot  springs  there  were  so  abundant  that  he  could 
summon  a  hundred  friends  to  bathe  with  him  at 
once.  He  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Franks^ 
putting  on  fine  clothes  only  for  state  occasions. 
He  was  remarkably  temperate  in  the  matter  of 
drink.  He  liked  to  be  read  to  at  meals,  particularly 
enjoying  St.  Augustine  on  the  Polity  of  God.  After 
his  midday  dinner  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed 
for  two  or  three  hours.  At  night  he  was  apt  to  be 
wakeful,  and  when  awake  to  do  business.  He 
studied  hard,  especially  languages;  Latin  he  spoke 
perfectly,  but  he  imderstood  Greek  better  than  he 
pronounced  it.  He  was  good  at  rhetoric,  dialectics, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics;  but,  although  he 
kept  tablets  by  his  bedside,  to  practise  when  time 
served,  he  could  never  leam  to  write  very  well, 
because  he  began  too  late.^ 

If  you  wish  details  of  his  reign  and  his  poli- 
cies, you  will  find  them  in  Eginhard.  For  a 
little  while,  it  was  hoped  and  beUeved  that  he 
would  renew  the  imperial  unity  and  civilisation 
of  antique  Europe.  On  all  their  borders  he  ex- 
tended his  dominions;  between  his  accession  and 
his  death,  they  came  to  include  not  only  the 
Spanish  March,  Northern  Germany,  Bohemia, 
much  to  the  eastward,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
Dalmatian  Coast,  but  also,  excepting  Venice,  all 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,  stopping  about  half- 
way between  Rome  and  Naples.  And  when  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  he  was  buried  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  his  mon- 

1  Lif e  of  ChArienuigii^  XXn-XXV. 
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ument  is  gone,  but  on  the  pavement  above  where 
he  is  thought  to  lie  imperial  you  may  still  read 
the  inlaid  letters  Carolus  Magnus. 

Unlike  Augustan  empire,  however,  that  of 
Charlemagne  was  not  sovereignly  to  persist. 
Before  he  had  been  thirty  years  dead,  three  of 
his  grandsons  had  divided  it  between  them.  One 
took  the  greater  part  of  France;  another  the  greater 
part  of  Germany;  the  third,  Lothair,  took  with  the 
title  of  Emperor  a  long  and  comparatively  nar- 
row territory  between  them,  extending  from  the 
Netherlands  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  Bur- 
gundy, Provence,  the  northerly  coast  of  Dal- 
matia  and  all  the  imperial  dominions  in  Italy. 
France  and  Germany  have  existed,  with  veiy 
various  fluctuations,  ever  since;  the  dominions 
of  Lothair  soon  broke  to  pieces,  but  something 
of  his  memory  and  vestiges  of  the  disputes  for 
the  regions  he  once  governed  survive  to  this  day 
in  the  name  Lorrainey  which  roughly  means  the 
country  of  Lothair. 

Apart  from  these  long-dim  traditions,  which 
make  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  seem  like  a  fsiae 
dawn,  the  Ninth  Century  has  left  us  memories 
only  of  bewildering  confusion.  The  northern 
coasts  of  France  were  recurrently  vexed  by  North- 
men, who  began  to  possess  themselves  of  the  re- 
gion a  little  later  called  Normandy — ^the  oountiy 
of  the  Northmen ;  before  the  Century  ended  their 
first  remembered  leader,  Rollo,  was  already  active. 
In  England,  meanwhile,  one  great  name  emergied. 
The  life  of  Alfred  lasted  from  849  to  901;  bis 
career  accordingly  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of 
the  centurj\  Traditionally  it  is  distorted  by 
much  legend,  such  as  that  of  how  he  forgot  to 
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watch  the  cooking  cakes.  In  general,  he  is  rij^tly 
remembered  as  the  first  great  national  hero  of  the 
English,  for  he  successfully  opposed  Danish  inva- 
sion threatening  to  overwhelm  the  Anglo-Saxons 
much  as  they  themselves  had  overwhelmed  Bo- 
man  Britain  four  or  five  hundred  years  earlier. 
He  is  remembered,  also,  as  a  sovereign  who  hoped 
to  revive  civilisation  in  his  dominions  as  ardently 
and  as  fruitlessly  as  Charlemagne  had  hoped  on 
the  continent  a  generation  or  two  before  Alfred 
was  bom.  In  these  times,  Mahometan  aflPairs 
looked  more  prosperous  than  those  of  Christen- 
dom. The  Moors  possessed  all  but  the  extreme 
north  and  northwest  of  Spain;  and  the  Saracens, 
as  their  more  easterly  fellows  began  to  be  called, 
infested  the  Central  and  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  among  other  things  established  themselves 
in  Sicily,  a  good  deal  as  Carthaginians  had  done 
before  the  Punic  Wars — ^by  that  time  some  twelve 
hundred  years  ago. 

H 

LITERARY  TRADITIONS 

Like  the  Eighth  Century  and  the  Tenth,  this 
murky  Ninth  Century  contributed  nothing  im- 
portant to  the  traditions  of  European  Eterature. 
As  we  have  seen,  Eginhard  wrote  in  the  first 
quarter  or  third  of  it;  and  by  and  by  there  arose 
a  pretty  legend  of  how  he  had  wooed  and  won 
Emma,  thought  to  be  a  daughter  of  Charlemagne. 
His  wife  was  really  named  Emma;  if  she  was  of 
imperial  blood,  though,  the  fact  b  not  recorded 
and  probably  was  discreetly  dis9embled*    Egin- 
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hard's  writings  are  still  readable;  those  on  which 
we  have  touched  tell  almost  all  that  is  known  of 
Charlemagne  as  a  human  being;  and  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Translation  of  the  Blessed  Martyrs  of  Christ, 
MarcelUnus  and  Peter/  is  interesting  not  only 
for  its  artless  Ninth  Century  mingling  of  piety 
and  rascality,  but  also  both  for  its  vivid  glimpses 
of  life  and  for  its  accurate  statement  of  hysterical 
symptoms  then  supposed  to  be  miraculous  cures. 
It  has  not  survived  as  literature,  however;  nor 
has  the  Oath  of  Strasbourg,  sworn  to  a  little 
after  Eginhard's  time,  and  reprinted  in  modem 
works  on  philology  as  the  first  written  example 
of  the  dialect  which  was  to  develop  into  French, 
the  most  exquisitely  finished  language  of  modem 
Europe.  Late  in  the  Century,  Ejng  Alfred  trans- 
lated, or  directed  to  be  translated,  into  An^o- 
Saxon  four  more  or  less  compendious  works  with 
which  he  hoped  to  civilise  his  unlettered  subjects. 
For  this  purpose  he  chose  from  the  Fifth  Century 
the  History  of  Orosius,  from  the  Sixth  the  Conso- 
lation of  Philosophy  of  Boethius  and  certain  writ- 
ings of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  from  the  Seventh 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England.  Com- 
pare these  names  with  those  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquity,  and  you  will  taste  the  savour  of  Ninth 
Century  culture.  As  for  Anglo-Saxon,  patriotic 
and  linguistic  enthusiasts  have  tried  to  revive  a 
reading  knowledge  of  it;  but  most  of  us  can  discern 
there  only  material  rich  in  fossil  roots. 

>  Ed.  Teulet  (Paris,  184S):  U,  175-917. 


CHAPTER  Vra 
'■^^^  TENTH  CENTURY 


mSTOBICAL  TRADITIONS 

Shadowy  beyond  almost  all  others,  such  his- 
torical names  of  the  Tenth  Century  as  have  at  all 
survived  somehow  group  themselves.  In  France 
thb  was  the  Century  when  the  Northman  RoUo 
became  Duke  of  Normandy  and  was  duly  biq[>- 
tised;  when  the  founding  of  the  Abbey  at  Cluny 
began  what  was  to  be  the  most  memorable  mo- 
nastic establishment  of  Western  Europe;  and 
when,  at  last,  the  feeble  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne were  supplanted  as  kings  by  Hugh  Capet 
— ^much  as  their  ancestor  Pepin  had  supplanted 
the  Merovingians  two  hundred  years  before. 
Lines  descended  from  Hugh  Capet  were  there- 
after kings  of  France  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; it  was  as  the  ""TS^dow  Capet''  that  Marie 
Antoinette  was  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  In 
Germany,  though  the  names  are  even  less  familiar, 
one  can  discern  something  similar.  This  was  the 
century  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  revived  in  European 
tradition  by  his  appearance  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  opera  Lohengrin;  and  of  his  imperial 
descendants  named  Otto,  or  Otho.  Under  them 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  newly  established; 
and  from  their  time  as  long  as  it  lasted  this  nomi- 
nal succession  to  the  Western  authority  of  the 
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Caesars  was  almost  always  German  and  some- 
times amounted  to  little  more  than  a  formal  over- 
lordship  of  Germany.  Indistinctly  one  begins  to 
feel  something  like  an  emergence  from  chaos  of 
modem  Europe.  Though  there  was  as  yet  no 
clear  sense  of  nationality,  the  origins  of  France 
and  the  origins  of  Germany  were  arising,  more 
or  less  hostile,  from  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne,  already  become  grandly  legen- 
dary. England,  meanwhile,  was  isolated,  and  har- 
ried by  Danes;  the  one  English  name  of  the  period 
at  all  generaUy  known  is  that  of  Dunstan.  He 
was  really  an  able  ecclesiastic.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Augustine  had  founded  the  see,  and  like 
Augustine  duly  sainted.  So  far  as  he  is  commonJIy 
remembered,  however,  it  is  because  of  a  fantastic 
and  parodied  legend  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
approached  by  the  Devil,  he  drove  off  the  enemy 
of  our  souls  by  nipping  at  him  with  red-hot  tongs. 
A  social  fact  is  perhaps  worth  touching  on  here. 
From  the  time  when  the  Roman  Republic  became 
firmly  established,  nothing  was  more  character- 
istic of  Roman  civilisation  than  the  family,  and 
its  inheritances  of  tradition  and  of  property. 
Nothing  has  been  more  characteristic  of  strong 
established  societies  in  modem  times.  But  in  the 
year  1000,  it  is  said,  not  a  vestige  of  any  Bo- 
man  family  or  its  property  survived,  whetlier  of 
republican  origin  or  imperial;  and  it  is  equally 
said  that  hardly  any  family  or  property  known  in 
our  own  times  can  trace  its  origin  so  far  back  as 
that  period.  If  even  approximately  true,  this 
indicates  how  far  Christian  Europe  had  fallen 
away  from  the  stability  of  civilisation.    And  all 
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the  while  Mahometans  were  flourishing.  This 
Tenth  Century  is  reputed  that  when  the  Spanish 
Caliphs  were  most  prosperous.  Among  the  rec- 
ords of  their  Eastern  fellows  there  is  said  to  be 
a  mention  of  stories  concerning  A  Thousand  and 
One  Nights.  And  the  celebrated  Persian  phyM- 
cian  Avicenna  was  about  twenty  years  old  in  the 
year  1000. 

II 

LITERARY  TRADITIONS 

In  Europe,  the  Tenth  Century  produced  noth- 
ing which  has  been  generally  remembered  as 
literature  or  in  it. 


r 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  TBADITION  OF  THE  DABE  A( 


«>i 


The  year  1000,  an  easy  date  to 
a  point  where  we  may  do  well  to  pause  and  take 
breath.  So  doing,  we  shall  find  oorselvvs  m  aa 
atmosphere  very  unlike  that  which  suirounded 
us  when  we  similarly  surveyed  the  ^~»*an  tra- 
dition, in  the  Second  Centuiy  of  the  Chzistian 
Era,  or  the  Greek,  some  four  hundred  yean  ear- 
lier. Together,  we  can  now  perceive  more  deai^ 
than  ever,  these  comprised  the  first  great  peiiod 
of  Euro]>ean  civilisation,  distinctly  European  and 
free  from  conscious  infusion  of  other  than  Emo- 
pean  tradition.  By  the  year  1000  they  were  as 
remote  in  the  past  as  that  year  itself  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Twentieth  Centurj%  They  musk 
then  have  seemed,  too,  even  more  remote  than 
they  seem  at  the  present  day;  for,  on  the  whole, 
we  fancy  our  own  times  orderly,  and,  as  we  look 
back  at  the  eight  hundred  years  through  whidi  we 
have  just  been  hastening,  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  die  general  course  of  them  looks  like  a  8tea4y 
decline  from  order  to  chaos. 

A  familiar  tradition  of  a  tradition  implies  that 
they  looked  so  as  the  year  1000  approached.  A 
general  opinion  of  Christianity  has  been  that  the 
evils  of  this  world  will  persist  until  Our  Lord  comes 
again  in  Ilis  Glory.  Though  hopes  for  this  new 
dispensation  have  been  recurrently  disappointed, 
they  have  sometimes  run  so  high  as  to  believe 
it  near  at  hand;  and  they  are  said  never  to  have 
been  much  more  confident  than  at  the  period  where 
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we  have  now  arrived.  Things  in  heaven^  of  course^ 
always  go  right;  and  by  the  year  1000  things  on 
earth  had  so  long  been  going  wrong  that  they  could 
not  rationally  be  expected  to  do  so  much  longer. 
The  completion  of  a  thousand  years  from  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  evidently  a  convenient  moment 
for  the  final  and  righteous  change.  There  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  generally  thought 
to  be  imminent. 

In  any  case  Europe  had  fallen  desperately  far 
from  the  comforts  and  graces  of  civilisation^  and 
meanwhile  had  never  enjoyed  any  compensating 
prospect  of  earthly  peace  and  good-will.  What 
had  once  been  open  countries,  in  free  and  orderly 
communication  over  admirably  maintained  Ro- 
man roads,  were  often  pathless  r^ons,  infested 
by  brigands  and  wolves,  and  dotted  with  rude 
but  often  strong  protective  fortifications — ^walled 
towns  and  castles,  as  well  as  monasteries  and 
churches  prepared  at  once  to  nurture  the  life  of 
the  spirit  and  to  defend  themselves  with  the  arms 
of  the  flesh.  Only  the  clergy  preserved  any 
vestige  of  learning.  They  had  forgotten  Greek; 
but,  although  they  everywhere  thought  and  spoke 
in  dialects  presently  to  develop  into  the  various 
languages  of  modem  Europe,  they  had  all  been 
trained  in  the  once  imperial  and  still  general  lan- 
guage of  Latin.  No  longer  exactly  living,  this 
was  by  no  means  dead;  it  was  the  only  vehicle 
of  serious  thought;  it  was  the  official  medium  of 
the  Church — ^as  it  still  remains;  and  reading  and 
writing  were  concerned  with  little  if  anything  else. 
Persistent  monkish  copying  of  manuscripts,  cen- 
tury after  century,  is  the  only  thing  which  has 
preserved  for  later  times,  refreshed  in  critical  in- 
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telligence,  the  records  and  the  literature  of  danical 
antiquity. 

At  this  far-off  civilisation  men  of  the  Tenth 
Century  looked,  when  they  looked  at  it  at  all, 
through  a  dense  mist  of  Christian  tradition. 
Quivering  films  of  wonder — saintly,  devilish,  mirac- 
ulous, villainous,  heroic — ^hovered  confused  be- 
tween their  eyes  and  the  great  things,  temporal 
and  spiritual,  of  the  past.  Somewhere  to  the 
eastward — ^already  for  them  more  like  what  the 
future  was  to  call  Oriental  than  like  anything 
European — ^were  Emperors  who  vaguely  main- 
tained in  localised  power  a  last  claim  to  the  tra- 
ditional succession  of  the  Caesars.  Somewhere 
in  Germany  was  a  Holy  Roman  Emperor  who 
pretended  to  something  like  the  temporal  author- 
ity once  really  imposed  by  the  Caesars  on  Western 
Europe.  At  Rome  the  Pope  maintained  the  spiri- 
tual authority  conferred  on  the  Church  when  St. 
Peter  was  its  first  head.  But  even  Emperors  and 
Popes  were  often  at  pains  to  sustain  themselves 
and  quite  as  often  at  odds  with  each  other.  Noth- 
ing was  clear  but  confusion,  and  the  then  long 
traditional  belief  that  there  must  be  such  a  thing 
as  ultimate  spiritual  truth.  So  far  as  this  woiM 
went,  life  was  a  constant,  perilous,  and  far  from 
hygienic  struggle  for  existence.  The  struggle,  too, 
was  not  only  within  the  bounds  of  Christendrao. 
To  the  southward,  almost  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
along  the  whole  African  coast  of  the  M^terrancany 
and  to  the  eastward,  including  the  Holy  Land  itaelft 
the  regions  united  only  in  loyalty  to  the  Christian 
faith  were  environed  and  threatened  by  Mahome- 
tan infidels  more  nearly  blessed  with  civilised  con- 
ditions— if  we  may  trust  monuments  and  reoords 
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— ^than  the  European  Christians  whom  thqr  men- 
aced. 

And  even  the  England  of  Alfred  had  been  dead 
and  gone  for  a  hundred  years;  it  was  two  hundred 
years  since  the  Pope  had  crowned  Charlemagne 
as  he  knelt  before  the  altar  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter;  it  was  three  hundred  years  since  the  Ma- 
hometan Moors  had  begun  to  threaten  Christian 
Spain;  it  was  four  hundred  years  and  more  since 
Justinian  had  restored  imperial  control  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Constantinople;  it  was  more 
than  five  hundred  years  since  the  Western  Empire 
had  fallen  before  repeated  Barbarian  invasions; 
it  was  more  than  six  hundred  years  since  Con- 
stantine  had  been  converted  to  the  true  faith; 
it  was  seven  hundred  years  since  the  great  perse- 
cutions had  marked  the  last  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  the  tradition  of  the  Twelve  Caesars 
and  that  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  it  was  eight 
hundred  years  since  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus, 
and  nine  hundred  years  since  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  a  full  thousand  years  since  Christ  was  bom 
to  this  world  under  Caesar  Augustus.  Those 
thousand  years  had  enriched  European  literature 
hardly  so  much  as  it  had  been  enriched  by  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  Livy  during  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus alone.  At  the  end  of  them,  this  age  of  Au- 
gustus must  have  appeared  more  inexorably  an- 
tique than  it  appears  to  us  now. 

Yet  almost  from  that  year  1000,  European 
civilisation  was  to  revive,  and  to  grow  into  what 
we  call  modernity.  To  our  eyes  the  period  where 
we  have  a  little  while  lingered  accordingly  seems 
so  dim  that  we  are  apt  vaguely  to  call  it  the  depth 
of  the  Dark  Ages. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  ELEVENTH  CENTUBY 


I 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

To  us,  concerned  only  with  traditions  of  litera- 
ture, the  first  half  of  the  Eleventh  Centuiy  may 
at  first  look  almost  as  obscure  as  the  Tenth. 
The  Danes  were  now  at  their  height  in  England, 
and  Canute  is  legendarily  reported  to  have  been 
sobered  by  discovering  that  for  all  his  power  the 
tide  would  not  obey  his  command  not  to  rise. 
Before  1050,  to  be  sure,  Edward  the  Confessor  had 
come  to  the  English  throne.  Before  1050,  too, 
Norman  adventurers  had  gained  footing  in  parts 
of  Southern  Italy  never  reduced  to  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne  and  exposed,  like  Sicily,  to  Saracen 
attacks  by  sea.  A  more  noteworthy  fact  for  us 
is  that  during  these  fifty  years  four  or  five  men 
were  bom  whom  we  cannot  neglect.  That  half- 
century  may  perhaps  be  best  remembered,  for 
our  purposes,  as  the  time  when  Hildebrand,  who 
was  to  be  Pope  Gregory  VTI,  and  Robert  Guiscard, 
and  William  the  Conqueror  grew  up,  and  when  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV  and  Peter  the  Hermit  came 
into  this  world. 

The  moment  we  reflect  on  these  names  we  must 
remark  what  is  probably  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  Eleventh  Centurj-  tradition.  Before 
the  year  1000,  the  Normans  appear  hardly  more 
conspicuous  than  many  other  barbarians  of  the 
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past  who  had  surged  down  through  the  centuries 
on  regions  richer  and  more  comfortable  than  they 
came  from,  and  before  very  long  had  mostly  been 
absorbed  therein.  By  1100,  they  began  to  look 
imperially  dominant  as  a  race.  With  no  loss  of 
their  original  vigour  they  had  proved  so  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  what  remnants  of  culture  ex- 
isted as  quite  to  have  forgotten  their  Northern 
language.  Wherever  they  went  they  managed 
to  take  conmiand;  and  we  need  hardly  remind 
ourselves  of  how  firmly  they  took  it  in  England. 
From  that  day  to  this,  except  for  the  revolutionary 
tyranny  of  Cromwell,  the  sovereign  of  England 
has  been  descended  from  the  Norman  conqueror, 
William.  The  persistence  of  his  line  has  disposed 
English  tradition  to  assume  that  in  his  own  time 
he  was  the  only  Norman  of  remarkably  high  im- 
portance. This  is  by  no  means  the  case;  for  a 
while  the  Normans  looked  equally  portentous  far 
and  wide.  Whoever  desires  a  clear  view  of  their 
story  may  find  it  in  a  book  prevented  by  the  World 
War  from  attracting  the  attention  it  deserves: 
Haskins's  Normans  in  European  History^  is  one 
of  those  unconsciously  ripe  works,  usually  dis- 
dained by  their  authors,  which  make  the  fruits  of 
scholarship  digestible  for  human  beings. 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  at  least  in 
general  tradition  the  point  where  the  modem  his- 
tory of  England  begins,  took  place  in  1066.  Before 
that  time,  only  students  have  much  if  any  notion 
of  what  had  taken  place  there  since  the  large  b^ 
parition  of  Alfred.  There  had  been  a  good  deel 
of  internal  dispute;  for  a  while,  Danes  had  been 
in  the  ascendant;  and  the  English  prince  Edwaidy 
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later  to  be  saintedly  known  as  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, had  passed  his  youth  in  his  mother's  coun- 
try, Normandy.  His  royalty  accordingly  seems 
a  little  like  that  of  Charles  H,  six  centuries  later; 
when  Edward  became  king,  his  personal  experi- 
ence and  sympathy  were  rather  Norman  than 
English.  At  this  time,  Norman  vigour  was  at 
its  freshest.  Legend  has  it  that  the  Norman 
Duke  Robert — ^the  same  who  was  revived  for 
Nineteenth  Century  Europe  by  Meyerbeer's  opera 
Robert  le  Diable — ^looking  down  from  a  win- 
dow of  his  castle  at  Falaise  observed  a  particularly 
pretty  peasant  girl  washing  clothes  at  a  spring  or 
fountain  below.  He  sovereignly  sununoned  her 
to  his  presence;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
Duke  Robert's  soul  went  to  its  good  or  evil  due, 
their  bastard  son  William  came  to  reign  in  his 
place.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  childless.  At 
his  death, — ^he  was  presently  laid  in  his  Abbey 
church  at  Westminster,  thereafter  to  grow  into  the 
most  illustrious  place  of  sepulture  among  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking races, — ^his  Norman  kinsman,  Duke 
WiUiam,  claimed  his  throne.  The  most  nearly 
contemporary  record  of  the  stoiy  is  pictured  in 
the  quaint  tapestry  traditionally  stitched  by  Wil- 
liam's wife  Matilda  and  still  preserved  at  Bayeux. 
The  English  set  up  as  king  one  of  their  great- 
est nobles,  Harold.  With  a  retinue  of  Norman 
knights  and  followers,  WiUiam  invaded  England. 
Harold  fell  before  him  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings; 
and  for  more  than  twenty  years  William  was 
sovereign  in  England  as  well  as  in  Normandy. 
During  these  years,  the  ascendancy  of  his  Norman 
aristocracy  was  established  throughout  the  king- 
dom.   Traces  of  its  monumental  remains  exist 
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far  and  wide — ^most  evidently,  perhaps,  in  the 
square  keep  of  the  Tower  of  London,  where  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  has  been  restored  to  its  original 
form.  Norman  architecture,  military  and  re- 
ligious, sprang  up  everywhere.  Norman  French 
became  the  language  of  the  court  and  of  the 
ruling  class.  For  some  three  hundred  years  Eng- 
lish appeared  hardly  more  than  the  dialect  of  a 
subjugated  race.  No  more  signal  evidence  of  all 
this  can  be  imagined  than  that  the  early  records 
of  our  English  Common  Law  from  which  have 
sprung  all  the  liberties  of  England  and  of  America, 
when  not  written  in  corrupt  Latm,  are  written  in 
a  corrupt  surviving  form  of  the  language  habitu- 
ally spoken  by  William  and  his  followers.  For 
hundreds  of  years  before  his  time  England  had  been 
anarchic;  ever  since  his  time,  it  has  been  on  the 
whole  the  region  where  law  has  most  nearly  pre- 
vailed. And  from  that  time  when  the  bastard 
Duke  of  Normandy  established  himself  King  of 
England,  every  successive  English  king  has  been 
one  of  his  legitimate  descendants.  Though  by 
no  means  all  the  line  have  sat  on  the  throne,  Greoige 
V  is  his  descendant  in  the  twenty-seventh  genera- 
tion.^ 

William  died  from  an  accident  in  1087.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  he  was  hurt  by  his  horse,  leaping 
away  from  a  firebrand  while  tiiey  were  sacking  a 
rebellious  Norman  town.  He  was  laid  in  an 
Abbey  church  at  Caen.  Like  Charlemagne's,  his 
monument  is  gone;  and  they  say  that  revolutions 
have  scattered  his  relics.     As  is  true  still  of  Charle- 

1  IILs  actually  reigning  ancestors  in  this  line  were  Edwmrd  Vil*  Victoiift» 
George  III.  George  II.  George  I.  James  I,  Henry  VII.  Edwud  HI,  BdWBld 
II.  Edward  I.  Henry  III.  John,  Henry  II,  and  Heoiy  I— tlie  CoDquerar's 

aon. 
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magne  too,  though,  a  simple  name  in  the  church- 
pavement  solemnly  reminds  you  that  here  once 
lay  a  king  too  great  ever  to  be  forgotten. 

For  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  William  Rufus^William  the  Red,  the 
Conqueror's  son, — was  King  of  England.  Tradi- 
tionally he  was  a  bad  man  and  a  tyrant.  In  the 
New  Forest  there  still  exists  a  stone  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where  in  1 100  one  Purkis,  a  charcoal-burn- 
er, found  his  body,  pierced  by  a  perhaps  acciden- 
tal arrow.  The  living  peasant  carted  the  dead 
king  to  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester.  There  they 
show  you  his  grave  to  this  day.  To  all  English- 
speaking  peoples  these  traditions  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  must  always  be  the  most  instantly 
familiar  of  Eleventh  Century  history.  Before 
1066,  England  had  been  repeatedly  conquered 
by  invaders;  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Danish  are  the 
best  remembered.  Thereafter,  it  has  never  been 
conquered  again.  The  England  of  modem  his- 
tory developed  from  the  fusion,  under  Norman 
sovereigns,  of  their  own  race  with  the  races  of 
which  the  successive  conquests  had  been  tradi- 
tionally begun  by  the  landing  in  Britain  of  Julius 
Cfesar  himself. 

Apart  from  the  great  English  tradition  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  was  marked  by  two  more.  The  first, 
though  comparatively  indistinct,  concerns  con- 
tinental Europe,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. We  have  touched  on  the  sublime  theory 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire' — the  sovereignty  of 
God,  whose  temporal  Vicar  was  the  Emperor 
and  whose  spiritual  Vicar  was  the  Pope;   we  have 

'C/.P.447. 
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touched  as  well  on  the  never  settled  question  of 
which,  if  either,  was  the  superior  of  the  other; 
and  we  have  intimated  that  neither  office  could 
in  any  way  protect  its  holder  from  sin  or  other 
infirmities  of  the  flesh.  Another  perplexity  be- 
set both  of  these  divinely  conunissioned  dignities. 
For  a  good  while,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  how  God 
intended  them  to  be  conferred.  The  final  settle- 
ment that  the  Pope  must  be  regularly  chosen 
by  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  chiefly  due  to 
Hildebrand,  himself  Pope  Gregory  VII,  the  great- 
est ecclesiastic  of  the  Eleventh  Century  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all.  It  was  not  until  a  later 
time  that  the  election  of  the  Emperor  was  vested 
in  certain  German  princes,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  thereby  made  as  German  as  the  papacy  has 
been  Roman,  or  at  least  Italian.  Both  of  these 
measures  were  evidently,  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, matters  of  reform. 

Reform  was  never  more  needed  than  in  the  dark 
period  over  which  we  have  been  lingering  and 
from  which  we  now  begin  to  emerge.  However 
divine  the  sanction  of  authority,  its  human  rep- 
resentatives, both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal, 
had  often  been  far  from  admirable  in  their  personal 
conduct.  True  even  of  popes  and  empoois, 
this  had  been  more  deeply  so  of  their  subordinates. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  affairs  of  this 
world  seemed  more  hopelessly  the  prey  of  corrup- 
tion and  violence;  and  there  has  hardly  ever  been 
a  more  confusing  tale  of  corruption  and  violence 
rife  on  all  sides  than  you  will  find  if  you  try  to 
understand  the  story  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
All  detail  of  it  we  must  leave  to  students  <rf  his- 
tory.   The  one  fact  about  him  which  survives 
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in  tradition  is  that  when  he  desired  to  assert 
supreme  imperial  authority  he  was  confronted 
by  Gregory  VH,  who  had  ahready  gone  far  to 
suppress  incontinence  and  simony  among  the 
clergy.  Two  incidents  of  the  long  conflict  between 
Gregory  and  Henry  have  never  been  forgotten. 
The  first  occurred  in  1077,  eleven  years  after  the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  Though  at  that  time  Henry 
had  not  yet  been  crowned  Emperor,  tradition 
assumes  that  he  was  already  imperial  when  ex* 
conmiunicated  by  the  Pope.  He  was  compelled  to 
do  penance  far  more  humiliating  than  that  to  which 
St.  Ambrose  had  subjected  Theodosius  seven  hun- 
dred years  before:  at  the  gates  of  the  Castle  of 
Canossa  he  is  reported  to  have  stood  for  three  days 
— ^barefoot  in  the  snow  some  of  the  time — before  the 
sovereign  Ponti£P  would  admit  him  to  the  Papal 
presence.  Seven  years  later,  and  three  before 
William  the  Conqueror  died,  the  tables  were  turned. 
Henry  had  somehow  acquired  more  power  than 
Gregory,  had  set  up  an  antipope,  had  captured  the 
very  city  of  Rome,  and  was  besieging  his  great  an- 
tagonist, whose  last  stronghold  was  the  Castle  of 
San  Angelo — the  fortified  structure  which  had  once 
been  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  The  Pope  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  the  Norman  adventurer,  Robert 
Guiscard,  who  had  by  that  time  made  himself 
the  most  powerful  military  personage  in  Southern 
Italy.  He  not  only  drove  back  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor,  but  having  recaptured  the  city  proceeded 
to  plunder  it  as  it  had  never  been  plundered  be- 
fore. Just  at  the  moment  when  the  Normans 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  future  imperial 
law  in  England,  they  were  completing  the  ruin  of 
the  imperial  and  holy  city  from  which  the  law  of 
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antiquity  had  been  derived.  At  about  the  same 
time  they  were  founding  in  Sicily  a  kingdom  of 
which  the  broken  monuments  are  far  more  splen- 
did than  any  ever  raised  in  England;  but  England 
survives  to  this  day,  and  for  centuries  Norman 
Sicily  has  been  only  a  memory. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  that 
the  last  great  event  of  the  Eleventh  Centuiy  took 
place.  At  least  in  tradition  this  is  impressively 
different  from  any  at  which  we  have  glanced  for 
a  long  time.  Though  the  First  Crusade  started 
in  France,  and  though  the  two  personages  whom 
it  brought  into  most  familiar  tradition  came  from 
a  region  so  near  Normandy  that  one  may  almost 
fancy  them  to  have  caught  something  of  the  Nor- 
man vigour,  nobody  generally  thinks  of  it  now  as 
either  Norman  or  French;  rightly  or  wrongly 
we  imagine  the  movement  to  have  been,  almost 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  European.  If 
readers  of  English  will  remember  that  Gibbon's 
Eighteenth  Century  prejudice  was  anticlerical, 
they  may  still  find  the  story  most  accessibly  told 
in  his  always  literate  pages.  ^ 

During  the  four  hundred  years  which  had  passed 
since  Mahometans  captured  Palestine,  a  fairily 
friendly  state  of  things  had  arisen  there.  Euro- 
pean Christians  naturally  wished  to  visit  the  places 
made  holy,  centuries  before,  by  the  earthly  pres- 
ence of  Christ;  and  the  Mahometan  mastm  of 
Palestine  found  it  evidently  convenient  to  let 
them  do  so  provided  that  they  paid  for  the  privilege 
and  behaved  peaceably.  Something  at  once  like 
the  modem  practice  of  pious  touring  and  like 
Mahometan  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  had  resulted. 

>  Decline  and  Fall.  etc. ;  Chapters  LVHI,  LDL    (Ed.  Buy,  VI.  tfi^-MS.) 
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This  was  disturbed,  at  just  about  the  time  when 
Gregory  VII  humiliated  Henry  IV  at  Canossa, 
by  a  new  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  cradle  of 
Christianity  fell  into  the  hands  of  Turks,  Ma- 
hometan but  by  no  means  so  affably  disposed 
as  their  originally  Arabian  fellow  believers  whom 
they  had  overcome.  Before  long  Europeans  who 
wished  to  make  pilgrimage  became  generally  and 
indignantly  aware  that  the  holy  places  of  their 
Catholic  faith  were  in  ptossession  of  infidels.  It  is 
said  that  Gregory  VII  purposed  an  organised 
Christian  attempt  to  retake  them  by  force.  His 
later  troubles  with  Henry  IV  prevented  this  proj- 
ect from  coming  to  anything;  his  regular  succes- 
sor in  the  papacy  lived  for  less  than  two  years;  and 
Urban  II,  a  Frenchman,  who  then  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter,  found  himself  for  a  time  in- 
volved in  all  manner  of  confusion  with  the  Em- 
peror, with  an  antipope,  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  more.  Modem  authorities,  however,  tend  to 
agree  that  the  final  impulse  to  the  First  Crusade 
was  given  by  Urban  himself  at  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont in  1095.  Tradition  has  been  apt  to  ascribe 
the  enthusiasm  there  aroused  to  the  stirring  and 
fanatical  eloquence  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native 
of  Amiens,  who  certainly  fanned  the  flame  when 
once  lighted.  In  1096,  the  Crusade  began:  its 
principal  military  leader  was  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
or  Boulogne;  but  there  were  others,  mostly  French, 
or  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  Normans — among 
them  Tancred.  The  Crusaders  passed  through 
Constantinople,  where  they  came  to  some  sort  of 
understanding  with  the  Eastern  Emperor;  they 
made  their  way  overland  through  Asia  Minor;  in 
1099  they  captured  Jerusalem,  where  they  put  to 
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death  great  numbers  of  Mahometans  and  Jews; 
and  setting  up  a  Christian  kingdom  there  they 
made  Godfrey  king.  The  sovereignty  thus  bq^un 
lasted  about  ninety  years.  Urban  11,  instigator  of 
the  Crusade,  never  knew  of  its  success;  he  died  in 
Italy  almost  at  the  moment  when  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  was  taking  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by 
storm.  This  was  about  a  year  before  the  char- 
coal-burner Purkis  found  William  Rufus  shot  to 
death  in  the  New  Forest. 

By  the  end  of  the  Eleventh  Century,  which  had 
begun  so  dimly  in  tradition,  we  thus  emerge  at 
last  into  something  like  light  again.  Of  course 
the  passing  days  of  life  were  then,  as  they  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be,  full  of  trouble  and 
confusion.  The  difference  between  the  times 
where  we  have  now  arrived  and  those  throu^ 
which  we  have  lately  been  groping  is  that  hence- 
forth a  sometimes  mistaken  but  always  tenacious 
tradition  has  remembered,  much  as  it  clearly  re- 
members things  from  Roman  antiquity  and  from 
Greek,  men  and  events  thus  raised  above  the  be- 
littling confusion  of  reality.  They  were  historical 
facts;  they  are  living  names,  by  the  chance  of 
survival  purified  and  simplified  into  heroic  sem- 
blance. The  First  Crusade,  for  example,  was  no 
doubt  as  deeply  intermingled  with  intrigue  and 
treachery,  cruelty  and  all  manner  of  human  base- 
ness, as  any  other  military  adventure  of  the  times. 
For  hundreds  of  years,  however,  it  has  been  vaguely 
and  generally  imagined  to  have  been  a  marvellous 
exhibition  of  devoted  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  who  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore had  offered  Himself  as  the  one  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  sinful  mankind.     We  of  America  may  sad^ 
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or  humourously  remark  the  likeness  of  this  trans- 
formation to  those  which  have  ahready  overtaken 
cherished  incidents  of  our  own  short  national  exist- 
ence, such  as  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War.  However  instructive,  though,  these 
considerations  are  hardly  to  our  present  purpose. 
If  we  began  here  to  scrutinise  the  facts  of  histoiy, 
we  should  soon  be  distracted  from  the  equally 
persistent  fact  of  tradition.  This  nobody  can  for- 
get who  will  ponder  for  a  moment  over  the  word 
Crusade.  From  childhood  it  has  meant  for  us 
all  not  what  the  last  five  years  of  the  Eleventh 
Century  really  were,  but  what  the  generations 
have  long  since  come  to  fancy  that  olden  time  to 
have  been. 

Even  in  tradition,  too,  less  distinct  memories 
gather  near.  We  have  lingered  a  little  over  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  Canossa,  and  the 
Crusading  victory  at  Jerusalem.  We  have  re- 
minded ourselves,  the  while,  that  Turks  had  just 
then  been  upsetting  the  originally  Arabic  Ma- 
hometan sovereignty  in  the  East.  Put  beside 
this  the  first  heroic  name  of  later  Spanish  tradi- 
tion; the  Cid  lived  in  that  same  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury. Historically,  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
able  mercenary  soldier,  prepared  when  duly  paid 
to  fight  impartially  for  either  Moors  or  Christians. 
Traditionally  he  is  the  stainless  champion  of  the 
Cross  against  no  longer  crescent  Mahometan 
power.  He  died,  they  say,  in  the  very  year  when, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Crusa- 
ders mastered  Jerusalem.  East  and  West,  tradi- 
tional Christendom  begins  to  look  no  longer  de- 
fensive but  aggressive.  At  just  about  this  time, 
too,  a  new  monastic  order  was  founded :  the  Cath- 
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olic  Encyclopaedia  dates  the  origin  in  France  of 
the  Cistercians  from  the  year  1099.  Fifteen  years 
earlier,  in  1084,  Robert  Guiscard  had  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Gregory  VII  besieged  at  Rome  by 
the  forces  of  the  Emperor,  and  incidentally  had 
sacked  the  city.  To  this  very  year  they  refer  the 
foundation  in  .France  of  the  Carthusians.  Just 
what  either  ord^  was  we  need  not  now  inquire. 
One  thing  appears  beyond  dispute.  Any  such 
fact  as  the  Hnstithtion  of  either  implies  on  the 
part  of  earnest  men  a  passionate  desire  to  reform 
the  evils  of  this  world — ^to  make  mankind  bet- 
ter. The  foundation  of  both  within  hardly  more 
than  fifteen  years  implies,  like  the  name  of  Gr%- 
ory  Vn  and  the  name  of  the  Crusades,  a  refreshed 
vigour  of  Christian  impulse — an^  in  those  days 
Christianity  had  long  been  immem^rially  believed 
identical  with  the  Chni^."  That  both  of  these 
monastic  orders,  like  Cluny  a  little  earlier,  were 
largely  French  means  much,  too.  So  was  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  so  were  the  Normans  in  Southem 
Italy  and  Sicily;  so  were  Peter* the  Hermit  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  There  is  monumental  rec- 
ord, too,  of  this  newly  awakened  French  vitality. 
In  the  year  1000  the  round-arched  Romanesque 
churches  of  France  and  the  Norman  churches  of 
England  were  hardly  in  existence;  by  the  year 
1200  almost  all  of  them  were  finished.  The  time 
of  the  First  Crusade,  when  the  Norman  succession 
to  the  English  throne  was  already  secure,  was  the 
time  as  well  of  the  first  great  architectural  expres- 
sion of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  these  things  cluster 
about  the  year  1100. 
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Just  about  here  Henry  Adams's  Mont-Samt- 
Michel  and  Chartres'  begins;  and  for  two  or 
three  centuries  it  takes  one  marvellously  into 
the  heart  of  awakening  and  awakened  Europe. 
Though  it  cannot  be  read  carelessly,  it  cannot  fail 
animatingly  to  reward  whoever  will  stop  to  feel 
what  it  means;  and,  quite  apart  from  all  else, 
it  contains  much  remarkably  sensitive  transla- 
tion. Most  of  these  translations  are  from  the 
Old  French — a  literature  for  a  while  exuberant- 
ly alive  and  then  so  neglected  by  revived  rever- 
ence for  the  ancient  classics  that  it  was  long  both 
disdained  and  forgotten.  So,  even  when  they 
are  known,  the  names  of  its  masters  have  never 
grown  familiar  again,  if  indeed  they  ever  were; 
and  their  work,  though  Nineteenth  Century  erudi- 
tion has  now  made  it  accessible,  is  apt  to  seem 
a  subject  rather  for  laborious  research  than  for 
human  edification.  Yet  the  more  you  come  to 
know  them,  the  more  variously  vital  they  prove; 
at  once  ingenious  and  spontaneous,  they  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  the  Crusading  centuries  as  gen- 
uinely as  it  was  expressed  by  the  equally  unre- 
membered  church -builders — first  Norman  and  later 
Gothic — whose  history  is  summarised  in  the  title 
of  Henrj'  Adams's  book,  ^\'hat  is  more,  even 
though  for  a  long  time  later  Europe  hardly  recog- 
nised their  existence,  their  influence  in  later  Euro- 
pean hterature  has  been  constant. 
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Spain,  and  led  his  victorious  army  back  across  the 
Pyrenees.  A  traitor,  Ganelon,  betrayed  his  rear 
to  the  Moorish  enemy.  Attadced  at  Boncevaux» 
they  made  stand,  like  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae; 
among  them  were  renowned  heroes — Roland, 
Oliver,  Archbishop  Turpin  of  Rheims,  and  more; 
they  fell  to  a  man;  the  horn  of  Roland,  sunmion- 
ing  back  the  Emperor,  sounded  too  late;  even  in 
defeat,  though,  ihey  were  victorious;  nobly  dy- 
ii^g>  they  saved  Charlemagne  and  with  him  Chris- 
tendom. And  the  heroic  song  which  records 
them,  primitive  though  it  be  beyond  anything  left 
us  by  the  ancients,  has  a  laige  epic  simplidly 
almost  Homeric. 

The  Song  of  Roland,  as  we  possess  it,  is  thought 
to  be  later  than  the  Battle  of  Hastings.  We  may 
assume  it,  however,  as  Adams  assumes  it,  sub- 
stantially like  what  the  minstrel  Taillefer  sang 
there  when  he  led  the  Norman  charge  against  the 
English.  It  takes  us  into  a  world  different  from 
any  of  which  we  have  had  glimpse  before— a 
world  that  was  never  quite  real,  but  a  world  such 
as  the  awakened  Eleventh  Century  fancied  a 
not  very  olden  time  to  have  been.  To  feel  its 
full  atmosphere,  you  must  turn  the  pages — no 
great  task,  for  up  to  the  death  of  Roland  there 
are  only  two  hundred  and  six  stanzas,  2396  lines 
in  all.  They  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  war, 
magnificently  masculine;  here  is  no  place  for  love 
or  dalliance,  but  here  are  men  glad  bravely  to 
answer  the  call  of  duty.  For  all  the  rudeness  of 
their  lives  and  their  tasks,  too,  they  are  gentle, 
instinct  with  honour  and  courtesy;  so,  for  example, 
a  passage  chosen  and  translated  by  Adams  shows 
them,  when  Oliver,  blinded  by  wounds,  strikes 
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Roland  unawares  and  is  not  rebuked.^  Th^  know 
themselves  sinners,  as  well,  like  all  mankind  en- 
abled to  attain  unmerited  salvation  only  through 
the  grace  of  God.  Adams  gives  and  translates  the 
stanza  concerning  Roland's  death  :*  Roland  throws 
himself  down  beneath  a  pine,  turns  his  face  from 
Spain,  and  gives  his  last  moments  to  memory — of 
the  lands  that  he  had  conquered,  of  pleasant 
France,  of  his  lineage,  and  of  Charlemagne,  who 
had  nurtured  him.    Then  he  prays  God  for  grace: 

Veire  pateme  ki  unkes  ne  mentis 
Seint  Lazarun  de  mort  resurrezb 
E  Daniel  des  liuns  guaresis 
Guaris  de  mei  Tanme  de  tuz  perils 
Pur  les  pecchiez  que  en  ma  vie  fis. 

(O  God  the  Father  who  has  never  lied. 

Who  raised  up  Saint  Lazarus  from  death. 

And  Daniel  from  the  lions  saved. 

Save  my  soul  from  all  the  perils 

For  the  sins  that  in  my  life  I  did. — ^Tr.  Adams.) 

And  he  proffers  his  right  glove  to  God,  and  St. 
Gabriel  takes  it  from  his  hand,  and 

Desur  sun  bras  teneit  le  chief  endin 
Jointes  ses  mains  est  alez  a  sa  fin. 
Deus  li  tramist  sun  angle  cherubin 
E  Saint  Michel  de  la  mer  del  peril 
Ensemble  od  els  Seinz  Gabriel  i  vint 
L*anme  del  cunte  portent  en  pareis. 

(Upon  his  arm  he  held  his  head  indined* 
Folding  his  hands  he  passed  to  his  end. 
God  sent  to  him  his  angel  cherubim 
And  Saint  Michael  of  the  Sea  in  Peril, 
Together  with  them  came  Saint  GabrieL 
The  soul  of  the  Count  they  bear  to  pftntdiuft, 

— ^Tr.  Adams.) 

>  SUnza  CLXXVI  Oines  1989-2009). 
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"God,"  writes  Adams,  "was  the  feudal  seigneur, 
who  raised  Lazarus — his  baron  or  vassal — from 
the  grave,  and  freed  Daniel,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
power  and  loyalty;  a  seigneur  who  never  lied,  or 
was  false  to  his  word.  ...  To  this  seigneur, 
Roland  in  dying  proffered  .  .  .  his  .  .  .  gauntlet. 
Death  was  an  act  of  homage.  God  sent  down  his 
Archangel  Gabriel  as  his  representative  to  accept 
the  homage  and  receive  the  glove." 

It  is  all  in  a  world  as  different  from  ours  &a  the 
old  French  words  are  from  any  we  read  or  hear 
to-day;  more  different  still,  if  so  may  be,  from 
classical  antiquity.  Yet  without  classical  antiq- 
uity it  could  not  have  been  itself.  The  very  first 
line  of  the  Song  of  Roland  sounds  the  key-note  of 
bis  earthly  loyalty: 

Carles  li  Reia.  nastre  emperere  magnes. 
(Charles  tlie  King,  our  great  Emperor.) 

The  title.  Emperor,  which  asserts  imperial  sover- 
eignty greater  than  royal,  could  never  have  had 
its  meaning  if  it  had  not  b(?en  borne  by  the  Ciesara. 
The  Ca'sars  bore  it  because  it  had  been  borne  by 
Ceesar;  and  to  make  Csesar  needed  all  the  antique 
intelligence  of  Greece  and  all  the  antique  common 
sense  of  Rome.  In  the  Eleventh  Centurj',  no 
doubt,  antiquity-  lurked  dim  behind  the  inter- 
vening veil  of  Christian  tradition,  thickening  all 
through  what  we  call  the  age  of  darkness.  With- 
out antiquity,  nevertheless,  the  worid  of  Roland 
could  not  have  existed;  and  without  that  world 
of  Roland,  itself  now  seemingly  more  remote  than 
Rome  or  Greece,  our  own  world  could  not  be  quite 
what  it  is. 
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In  one  way,  as  the  lines  may  indicate  which 
we  have  set  down  in  old  Frendi,  the  epic  verse 
of  the  Eleventh  Century  seems  almost  modem. 
Just  how  any  classical  Latin  lines  originally  sounded 
we  can  never  be  quite  sure;  and  the  question  is 
more  perplexing  still  when  we  come  to  the  origi- 
nal sound  of  lines  in  classical  Greek.  One  or  two 
things,  however,  are  clear  about  both.  Both 
considerably  depended  on  what  is  called  length  of 
vowels  and  syllables;  it  is  often  said,  for  example, 
that  a  long  vowel  or  syllable  required  for  pro- 
nunciation twice  as  much  time  as  a  short.  Again, 
neither  seems  to  have  held  stress  on  i^Uables  a 
very  important  metrical  feature;  that  the  lines 
can  be  read  with  stress,  and  thus  made  easier  for 
modem  ears,  does  not  prove  that  they  were  meant 
to  be  read  so.  And  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  ever 
paid  much  if  any  attention  to  regular  rhymes. 
Just  how  the  old  French  sounded  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago  may  doubtless  be  held  as  uncertam 
as  any  such  question  about  the  ancient  languages. 
You  need  only  read  aloud,  however,  the  eleven 
Hues  quoted  a  page  or  two  ago  from  the  Song  of 
Roland  to  assure  yourself  that  whoever  made 
them  had  an  ear  very  like  ours.  Stress  eveiy 
second  syllable  and  they  will  fall  into  primitive 
semblance  of  lines  habitually  written  in  Frendi 
or  English  now.  Again,  though  the  lines  do  not 
rhyme  like  modem  rhyming  verse,  they  have  one 
principal  feature  of  modem  rhymes:  all  end  with 
the  same  vowel-sound — ^in  this  case  the  letter  t. 
Ingenuity,  indeed,  might  conceivably  translate 
them  into  eleven  consecutive  rhymes.  Sudi 
leashes  of  rhyme,  as  they  are  called,  occur  in  eveiy 
stanza  of  the  Song  of  Roland.    Though  not  yet 
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modem,  the  form  of  poetry  is  well  on  its  way  to 
modernity. 

This  is  clearer  still  if  we  turn  to  the  verse  which 
was  making  at  about  the  same  time  in  Provence. 
On  the  place  of  Provence  in  European  literature 
we  shall  touch  more  decidedly  when  we  come  to 
the  Twelfth  Century.  Here  it  is  enough  to  glance 
at  four  lines  of  a  P^yer  to  the  Virgin,  attributed 
by  Bartsch  to  the  Eleventh:* 

O  Maria,  deu  maire» 
Deus  t'es  e  fils  e  paire: 
Domna,  preja  per  noB 
To  fil  lo  glorios. 

(Mary,  thou  of  God  the  mother, 
God  to  thee  is  son  and  father: 
Lady,  say  a  prayer  for  us 
To  thy  Son,  the  Glorious.) 

The  rhythm  and  the  rhyme  of  that  off-hand  trans- 
lation almost  if  not  quite  reproduce  those  of  the 
original  verse;  yet,  so  far  as  rhyme  and  rhythm 
go,  those  four  English  lines  are  almost  such  as 
might  be  written  to-day. 

1  ChrestomAthie  Provenfiftle  (ElberfekL  1888),  p.  18. 
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THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL   TRADITIONS 

At  this  point  our  historical  tradition  takes  on 
a  new  aspect.  English-speaking  people  generally 
know  the  names  of  the  English  kings  from  the  time 
of  William  Rufus  to  the  present  day.  Though 
little  informed  about  serious  history,  they  may 
accordingly  be  apt  to  recognise  four  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury names:  Henry  I,  who  reigned  thirty-five 
years;  Stephen,  who  disputedly  reigned  for  nine- 
teen; Henry  II,  who  reigned  for  thirty-five;  and 
Richard  I,  "Cceur  de  Lion,"  who  reigned  for  ten. 
The  story  of  John,  who  succeeded  in  1199,  belongs 
not  to  the  Twelfth  Century  but  to  the  Thirteenth. 
Neglecting  him,  we  may  conveniently  consider 
Twelfth  Century  traditions  as  they  accumulated 
under  his  four  predecessors. 

Henry  I,  the  younger  brother  of  T^^iam  Rufus, 
though  generally  remembered  as  an  accomplished 
and  able  man,  nicknamed  ^^Beauclerc/'  and  im- 
portant both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman, 
stays  traditionally  distinct  mostly  because  of  the 
bereavement  after  which  he  is  said  never  to  have 
smiled  again.  The  "White  Ship,"  whUe  carrying 
his  only  legitimate  son  from  Normandy  to  England, 
ran  on  a  rock;   the  prince  was  drowned,  and  with 
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him  the  male  line  of  succession  from  his  grand- 
father, the  Conqueror,  to  the  English  throne  came 
to  an  end.  When  Henry  died,  fifteen  3rears  later» 
he  expected  to  be  succeeded  by  his  daughter, 
Maud  or  Matilda,  widow  of  an  Emperor  and  wife 
of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  who  was  called  Plantagenet; 
but  before  Henry  was  in  his  grave,  the  English 
had  set  up  in  her  stead  his  nephew,  a  grandson  of 
the  Conqueror,  Stephen  of  Blois. 

The  moment  we  ask  ourselves  what  continental 
traditions  arose  in  these  first  thirty-five  years  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  we  shall  feel  a  double  diflfer- 
ence.  Though  even  less  familiar,  perhaps,  than 
the  names  of  Henry  Beauclerc  and  of  the  White 
Ship,  those  to  which  we  now  come  look  and  in- 
deed are  variously  more  important.  For  our 
present  purposes  a  very  few  will  serve.  This 
reign  of  Henry  I  was  the  time  when  Abelard 
flourished  in  France.  His  name  must  instantly 
suggest  two  others:  Heloise  and  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  The  love-story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  has 
never  been  forgotten;  the  not  surely  authentic 
letters  on  which  it  is  partly  based  are  worth  a 
glance — ^and  more,  if  you  like.  Those  who  wish 
a  deeper  impression  of  his  life,  his  character,  and 
his  surroundings  will  do  well  to  ponder  over  the 
careful  study  of  him  in  Henry  Adams's  Mont 
Saint  Michel  and  Chartres.  This  will  take  them 
straight  into  the  presence  of  St.  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  and  into  the  heart  of  the  revived  Christian 
enthusiasm  of  the  time,  in  passionate  dispute 
with  its  reawakened  philosophy.  Remember  that 
in  these  same  years  two  great  orders  of  knighthood 
were  founded  under  the  impulses  which  had  lately 
established  the  Crusading  kingdom  of  Jerusalem: 
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the  Templars,  who  were  to  be  tragically  suppressed 
— ^particularly  in  France — about  two  hundred 
years  later,  but  whose  name  and  tradition  has  sur- 
vived far  and  wide;  and  the  Hospitallers^  who  were 
to  develop  into  the  Knights  of  Malta.  Already 
you  must  feel  the  stormy  surge  of  that  crusading 
world — ^whatever  else,  amid  all  its  confusions, 
no  longer  waking  but  awake. 

King  Stephen  is  not  so  distinct.  Grandson  of 
the  Conqueror  through  his  daughter  Adda,  who 
married  ihe  Count  of  Blois,  Stephen  found  his  title 
disputed  by  his  cousin  Matilda,  or  Maud.  The 
period,  so  far  as  England  goes,  looks  dim  again — 
confused,  anarchic,  with  an  amiable  king  unable 
to  master  things.  In  his  time,  indeed,  continental 
tradition  grows  not  only  more  important  but  more 
clear.  He  was  on  the  throne  when  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  in  the  height  of  his  power  and  after 
Abelard  was  dead,  gave  its  final  impulse  to  the 
Second  Crusade.  Of  all  the  Seven,  this  is  tradi- 
tionally the  least  distinct.  Its  chief  leaders  were 
the  Emperor  Conrad  III  and  King  Louis  VU,  of 
France.  It  came  to  grief.  For  us,  perhaps,  the 
most  evident  memory  of  it  is  that  Louis's  queen 
was  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  or  Aquitaine,  hersdf 
sovereign  throughout  much  of  Western  and  South- 
western  France.  You  will  find  her  alive  in 
Adams's  Mont  Saint  Michel  and  Chartres;  and 
otherwise  alive,  when  very  old,  fifty  years  later 
than  the  Second  Crusade,  in  the  King  John  of 
Shakspere.  For  us  just  now  it  is  enou{^  to  re- 
member that  if  she  ever  sinned 


With  some  black-bearded  Saraoen,  long  since 
Grone  to  his  lying  Prophet, 
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it  was  when  her  French  husband  was  a  chief  soldier 
of  the  Cross;  that  she  was  divorced  from  this 
crusading  king;  and  that  before  Elng  Stephen  died 
she  had  married  Henry,  son  of  Greoffr^  of  Anjou 
and  of  the  Matilda  who  had  previously  been 
Empress.  This  Henry,  traditionally  called  by  his 
father's  nickname  Plantagenet,  was  to  succeed 
Stephen  on  the  English  throne;  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  made  him  partly  sovereign,  too,  over  her 
extensive  dominions  in  France. 

The  reign  of  Henry  H  lasted  from  1154  to  1189; 
his  heirs  male  regularly  succeeded  to  the  English 
throne  until  Richard  H  was  deposed  two  hundred 
and  ten  years  later.  Even  then,  they  were  re- 
placed— and  have  been  replaced  to  this  day — only 
by  other  lines  descending  from  Richard's  grand- 
father, Edward  III;  and  tradition  still  associates 
all  English  kings  until  the  accession  of  the  Tudors 
with  the  name  of  Plantagenet,  thus  originated  in 
the  Twelfth  Century.  In  many  other  and  more 
profound  aspects  than  this  firm  establishment  of 
the  succession,  the  reign  of  Henry  H  is  historically 
important;  our  present  concern,  however,  is  not 
with  history.  Traditionally  the  reign  is  best  re- 
membered as  the  source  of  two  familiar  stories, 
one  probably  legendary,  the  other  based  on  fully 
recorded  fact.  The  first  is  that  of  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, the  pretty  mistress  of  the  king,  thought 
safe  in  her  Bower  at  Woodstock,  near  Oxford, 
but  there  followed  by  the  jealous  elderly  Queen 
Eleanor  and  given  only  the  choice  of  steel  or  poison 
to  end  her  daintily  sinful  days.  The  second  stoiy 
is  that  of  Thomas  Becket,  the  swiftly  sainted 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  shrine  there, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  H  to  the  Reformation, 
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was  among  the  most  popular  centres  of  pilgrimage 
in  Western  Europe.  A  brilliant  and  able  man,  he 
had  risen  to  influence  and  importance  under  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  before  Henry  came  to 
the  throne.  Henry  made  him  Lord  Chancellor, 
an  office  in  which  he  both  greatly  strengthened 
the  state  and  so  commended  himself  to  the  king 
as  to  become  a  prime  favourite.  Among  the  in- 
cidents of  the  reign  were  violent  disputes  about  the 
relations  and  the  limits  of  royal  and  ecclesiastical 
power.  Naturally  enough,  when  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury became  vacant,  King  Henry  managed 
that  it  should  be  given  to  Becket,  his  most  aceepta^ 
ble  public  servant.  Once  Archbishop,  however, 
Becket  proved  the  ablest  ecclesiastical  antagonist 
whom  Henry,  as  King,  had  ever  had  to  meet 
As  the  story  go^s,  the  King,  occupied  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  so  enraged  by  news  of  some  new  asser- 
tion of  the  Archbishop's  independence  that  he  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  which  sounded  like  a  wish 
to  be  delivered  from  the  proud  priest.  Certain 
knights  who  overheard  him  took  it  literally. 
They  made  haste  to  England,  broke  into  Becket's 
episcopal  palace  at  Canterbury,  pursued  him 
through  cloisters  to  the  Cathedral,  and  there  cut 
him  down  on  the  steps  of  an  altar.  Within  three 
or  four  years,  a  papal  bull  had  canonised  him; 
and  Henry  did  barefoot  homage  to .  his  relics. 
Before  long,  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where 
he  lay,  became  the  richest  of  English  shrines; 
and,  two  centuries  later,  the  Canterbury  Tales 
of  Chaucer  added  to  the  glories  of  the  "holy, 
blissful  martyr."  Apart  from  these  two  familiar 
stories,  the  chief  traditional  memory  of  Henry*8 
reign  is  that  his  sons,  when  they  grew  up,  were  on 
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turbulent  terms  both  with  their  parents  and  with 
one  another. 

During  these  thirty-five  years,  English  traditions 
are  for  us  far  more  distinct  than  anything  conti- 
nental. The  principal  continental  name  which 
then  came  into  lasting  existence  is  tliat  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Historically  he 
is  in  many  ways  memorable — not  least  for  his 
devastating  destruction  of  the  rebellious  city  of 
Milan,  where  nine  hundred  years  earlier  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  embodied  in  St. 
Ambrose,  had  asserted  its  power  over  that  of  the 
Twelve  Ceesars,  embodied  in  Theodosius.  Tra- 
ditionally, Barbarossa  is  the  colossal  sovereign 
who  started  on  the  Third  Crusade,  never  to  return, 
but  who  for  ages  was  expected  to  emerge  from  a 
German  cavern  where,  his  red  beard  grown  through 
the  stone  table  before  him,  he  sat  asleep,  awaiting 
the  moment  to  awake  and  restore  the  warring 
world  to  the  order  of  imperial  dominion. 

The  Third  Crusade,  on  his  way  to  which  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa  was  accidentally  drowned,  be- 
gan in  the  year  1189,  when  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
succeeded  his  father  as  King  of  England.  Rich- 
ard's name  is  among  the  most  familiar  in  all  Eng- 
lish tradition;  he  seems  really  to  have  made  so 
deep  a  popular  impression  that  it  has  never  been 
forgotten.  A  con  tempo  rarj'  account  describes  him 
as  tall  and  lifhe,  verj'  strong  and  very  courteous, 
with  reddish  hair  and  masterful  bearing — brave  as 
Hector,  too,  magnanimous  as  Achilles,  manly  as 
Alexander  or  Roland,  generous  as  Titus,  wise  as 
Nestor,  and  prudent  as  Ulysses.'  These  personal 
advantages  were  enhanced  by  the  circumstances  of 

>  Atcher;  The  Cruwde  of  lUclurd  I  (1888).  »-7. 
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his  restless  and  romantic  story.  A  little  before  his 
accession,  Jerusalem  had  been  retaken  from  the 
Christians  by  the  Saracens  under  Saladin.  Chris- 
tendom was  aflame  to  repossess  the  Holy  City. 
In  the  Crusade  which  ensued,  Richard  led  the 
English,  and  was  not  on  confident  terms  with  King 
Philip  Augustus,  who  led  the  French;  the  times 
were  tricky,  and  neither  of  them  relished  difference 
of  opinion.  They  failed  to  recover  Jerusalem; 
they  came  to  terms  with  Saladin;  Richard  seized 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  from  the  Byzantine  Emperor, 
and  gave  it  to  the  dispossessed  King  of  Jerusalem, 
whose  successors  held  it  for  two  or  three  hundred 
years;  and  on  his  way  back  to  England  the  lion- 
Hearted  King  was  captured  and  imprisoned  by 
the  Duke  of  Austria.  Thus  for  a  while,  like  Bar- 
barossa  before  him,  he  was  out  of  sight.  Unlike 
Barbarossa,  to  be  sure,  he  was  soon  discovered 
alive,  and  presently  was  ransomed.  In  England, 
however,  these  incidents  gave  chance  for  notions 
to  get  root  something  like  those  which  made  later 
Germany  fancy  a  righteous  Barbarossa  not  dead 
but  sleeping.  While  Richard  was  away  his  brother 
John — a  deeply  unpopular  person — had  been  vir- 
tually regent.  Whatever  went  wrong  was  attrib- 
uted to  him;  when  the  hearty  king  should  re* 
turn  to  his  own  all  might  go  right  again.  This 
general  condition  is  assumed  in  Scott's  Ivan- 
hoe,  which  together  with  his  Talisman  made 
the  Third  Crusade  very  familiar  to  English  readers 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  And  Richard  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  in  England  so  little  as  never 
seriously  to  disturb  John's  unpopularity  by  mudi 
unwelcome  behaviour  of  his  own.  He  met  his 
death  in  Normandy,  when  a  year  or  two  past 
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forty,  from  a  wound  received  in  an  unimportant 
action  but  beyond  the  skill  of  Twelfth  Century 
surgeons.    In  1200  John  was  King. 

During  the  Centuiy  then  end^,  the  traditions 
gathering  in  Southern  Europe  are  for  us  more 
vague  than  the  northerly  group  on  which  we  have 
touched.  In  Italy,  amid  what  generally  seems  be* 
wildering  confusion  and  all  manner  of  local  and 
civic  intrigue,  two  facts  emerge:  the  vigour  of 
the  great  mercantile  Republic  of  Venice;  and  the 
fairly  definite  appearance,  throughout  the  local 
disturbances,  of  the  famous  antagonistic  parties 
— the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines.  To  explain 
what  these  factions  were  at  this, time,  or  at  any 
other,  would  tax  the  learning  of  the  best  historian. 
It  has  been  conveniently  said  that  the  Guelphs, 
whose  name  in  English  has  only  6ne  syllable,  held 
the  monosyllabic  Pope  superior  to  the  Emperor, 
and  that  the  trisyllabic  Ghibellines  similarly  pre- 
ferred the  Emperor's  contentions  to  the  Pope's. 
In  Spain,  where  the  famous  Moorish  scholar 
Averroes  flourished  during  the  Twelfth  Century, 
and  greatly  enhanced  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
Christian  powers  were  beginning  finally  to  press 
back  the  Mahometans;  at  the  time  of  the  Third 
Crusade,  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon,  Navarre,  Cas- 
tile, Leon,  and  Portugal  possessed  the  whole 
peninsula  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus,  and  a  con- 
siderable central  region  to  the  south  of  it. 

The  names  on  which  we  have  touched — ^England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain — of  course 
impress  any  modem  mind  as  national.  By  our 
Twentieth  Century  each  of  them  has  had  a  long 
and  distinct  national  history  of  its  own.  In  the 
Twelfth,  however,  no  modem  sense  of  distinct 
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nationality  appears  yet  to  have  developed.  Local 
regions  everywhere  had  their  distinct  customs  and 
dialects,  and  often  an  alert  sense  of  independence, 
or  at  least  of  impatience  with  anybody  who  tried 
to  meddle  with  them.  Various  systems  of  hered- 
itary and  disputed  sovereignty  had  arisen,  and 
persisted  or  vanished,  right  and  left.  In  general, 
these  may  be  said  to  have  been  based  on  the  opin- 
ion that  everybody  owed  some  sort  of  allegiance 
to  a  lord  above  him  until  you  got  to  the  Pope  or  the 
King,  and  that  in  a  vague  way  the  Emperor  had 
a  shadowy  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  a  good  many 
Kings,  just  as  some  Kings  had  one  to  that  of 
others.  The  two  things  unquestionably  common  to 
all  Christendom  were  the  Church  and  its  language 
— the  Latin  by  that  time  at  once  dead  and  living; 
both  retained,  as  indeed  they  still  do,  something 
of  the  traditionally  universal  authority  which 
they  had  first  enjoyed  under  the  original  Empire 
of  Rome.  Latin,  too,  was  the  language  not  only 
of  the  Church  but  of  learning,  then  almost  wholly 
monopolised  by  the  clergy.  By  the  middle  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  the  older  universities  of 
modem  Europe  were  in  prosperous  existence: 
Bologna,  for  example,  already  old;  Padua,  lately 
founded;  Paris,  the  most  intensely  animated  of 
all;  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Some  notion  of  how  the  ancient  classics  then 
looked  in  perspective  may  be  gathered  from  an 
interesting  manuscript  lately  studied  in  the  li- 
brary of  Caius  College.*  It  advises  that  after 
learning  the  alphabet,  and  reading  some  elemen- 
tary books,  a  student  turn  to  satire  and  histoiy, 

>  C.  H.  Hasldns:  A  List  of  Text-Books  from  the  Oom  ti  the  Tivdilh 
Century:  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology*  XX.  7»-M  UMO). 
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to  Statius,  the  "divine  vEneid,"  and  Lucan. 
Then  it  mentions  among  other  things  which  should 
be  read,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Ovid,  the  BucoUcs  of 
Virgil,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Martial,  Petronius,  Sue- 
tonius, Livj',  Seneca,  Aristotle,  Apuleius,  Quin- 
tilian,  Boethius,  Euclid,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  and  almost  everj'  book  of  the 
Bible — -ot  course  in  Latin.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
no  doubt,  scholars  had  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
Latin;  but  the  worst  of  them  could  make  shift 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  it.  A  familiar  local  name 
in  Paris,  probably  quite  as  old  as  the  Twelfth 
Century,  implies  what  tlien  existed  at  all  centres 
of  learning.  To  this  day  the  part  of  Paris  near 
the  university  is  popularly  called  the  Latin 
Quarter.  What  the  term  really  means,  few  stop 
to  think;  it  goes  back  to  this  period  when  students 
from  all  over  Europe  flocked  to  well-known  pro- 
fessors, and  for  want  of  any  other  common  lan- 
guage not  only  pursued  their  studies,  but  talked 
among  themselves — often  riotously  enough — in 
Latin.  This  long  remained  the  general  vehicle  of 
communication  throughout  the  European  world.' 
Adams's  Mont  Saint  Michel  and  Chartres  ex- 
cellently tells  of  the  architectural  vigour  which 
at  this  same  period  was  changing  the  whole  face 
of  Northern  Europe.  His  method,  not  severely 
chronological,  may  perhaps  appear  at  first  sight 
bewildering.  But  remember  that  in  1100  the 
round  arch  was  virtually  the  only  form  used  by 
church -builders,  and  that  by  1200  the  pointed 
arch— Gothic,  as  we  are  apt  to  call  it — was  lift- 

'  Ab  the  a\ory  goea,  it  wan  barbftrousty  spokfo.  wbcn  they  uikrd  togctliu'. 
by  GeorgE  1,  who  knew  no  Eagiiih.  and  Sir  Robert  Walpolr,  who  knew  no 
GemuD:  both  Bnding  it  easier  than  French. 
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ing  itself,  in  its  earlier  form,  wherever  French 
influence  extended.  Turn  to  what  he  has  to  say 
about  this  change;  then  read  his  chapter  on 
"Twelfth  Century  Glass,"  and  come  to  understand 
that  this  was  the  moment  when  the  jewelled  win- 
dows of  the  French  churches  glowed  into  their 
most  glorious  splendour.  Without  knowing  quite 
how,  you  will  find  that  he  has  saturated  you  with 
a  feeling  not  exactly  like  any  other,  before  or  since; 
and  you  may  rest  content  that  you  have  been  led 
unawares  into  the  surgent  heart  of  this  olden  time. 
This  was  the  Century,  too,  when  the  wondrous 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  grew  into  the  form 
which  makes  its  interior  still  seem,  in  certain 
moods,  the  most  magnificent  sanctuary  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  the  Twelfth  Centuiy 
on  which  we  must  touch.  A  little  while  ago,  we 
put  beside  some  lines  from  the  Song  of  Roland  a 
stanza  from  a  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  thought  to 
have  been  made  in  Eleventh  Century  Provence. 
The  contrast  between  the  poetry  of  Northern 
France  and  that  of  Southern  was  evident.  Com- 
paratively the  Song  of  Roland  seems  primitively 
rude,  and  the  Provengal  hynm  gracefully  polished. 
The  regions,  like  their  dialects,  or  better  their 
languages,  were  really  different.  In  Southern 
France — the  place  to  which  the  name  Provence 
is  vaguely  applied  even  still — ^there  had  somehow 
arisen  a  civilisation  more  nearly  and  more  deli- 
cately mature  than  had  anywhere  else  existed 
in  Europe  since  Roman  antiquity  had  declined 
into  barbarous  ruin.  It  was  not  destined  to 
last.  Early  in  the  Thirteenth  Centuiy»  Pro- 
vence came  to  such  grief  that,  at  least  from  1400 
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to  times  almost  our  own,  its  language  lived  on 
only  as  a  popular  local  dialect.  In  1200,  however^ 
that  pleasant  Southern  countiy  stiU  promised  to 
be  the  most  exquisitely  cultivated  garden  of  re- 
viving European  culture.  At  least  in  literature^ 
what  bloomed  elsewhere  seemed  comparatively 
wild.  So  far  as  general  tradition  goes,  only  one 
word  has  surviv^  the  devastation  then  dose  at 
hand;  and  few  know  just  what  that  word 
troubadour  means.  It  was  the  Provencal  term 
for  the  French  trouvhre,  or  finder;  it  was  applied 
to  a  distinct  kind  of  poet,  who  flourished  most 
luxuriantly  in  the  Twelfth  Century.  The  word 
poety  we  may  remember,  originally  meant  maker — 
of  beautiful  literature.  That  the  Provengal  term 
implied  an  ideal  existence  of  beautiful  things, 
which  men  might  rather  find  than  make,  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  the  perhaps  fantastically  ideal 
quality  of  Provengal  culture.  Fantastic  or  not, 
however,  the  Troubadours,  as  we  shall  see  before 
long,  have  influenced  European  sentiment  even 
to  this  day.  Without  their  long-since  faded 
Twelfth  Century  graces,  we  <^f  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury could  never  have  been  quite  what  we  are. 

n 
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We  come  now  to  a  period  of  literary  expression 
distinctly  unlike  either  antiquity,  the  centuries 
between  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
Crusades,  or  the  centuries  after  1300.  Before 
1100,  the  most  recent  fully  acknowledged  master- 
piece of  surviving  European  literature  was  the 
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Satires  of  Juvenal,  then  a  thousand  years  old. 
Since  1300,  all  the  literatures  of  Europe  have  pro- 
duced, in  their  various  languages,  what  are  now 
generally  accepted  as  masterpieces  of  their  own. 
Between  1100  and  1300,  amid  the  conditions  of 
reawakened  activity  expressed  by  the  Crusades 
and  by  the  great  cathedrals  of  England  and 
France,  there  came  into  existence  a  copious  and 
varied  vernacular  literature,  both  courtly  and 
popular.  At  least  two  circumstances,  however, 
combined  to  make  it  long  seem  ephemeral  and  un- 
important :  while  it  was  at  its  richest,  particulariy 
in  France  and  England,  all  scholarly  writing  and 
indeed  all  intended  for  more  than  local  purposes 
was  regularly  done  as  a  matter  of  course  only  in 
Latin;  and  the  subsequent  e£Fort  of  all  Europe  to 
revive  the  cultural  manners  of  civilised  antiquity 
— ^the  movement  generally  called  the  Renaissance 
— resulted  in  centuries  of  conventional  HiaHAJn 
for  any  methods  of  expression  obviously  di£Ferent 
from  tibose  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

A  familiar  English  word  implies  the  stoiy. 
The  masterpieces  of  mediaeval  architecture  we 
regularly  call  Gothic.  Now,  when  you  stop,  to 
think,  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Goths  of 
history;  it  concerns  only  the  tradition  they  left 
as  Barbarian  invaders  of  imperial  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  a  special  term  for  bar- 
barons.  The  notions  it  implies  prevailed  so  lately 
as  when  Louis  XVT  was  crowned  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Rheims,  a  little  before  the  American  Rev- 
olution. If  you  have  the  curiosity  to  hunt  up 
a  picture  of  this  ceremony,  you  will  find  that  the 
Gothic  glories  of  a  sanctuary  almost  intact  until 
it  lately  wsm  ravaged  by  the  Barbarians  of  Gemuuiy 
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were  then  politely  masked  with  large  temporary 
screens  in  the  pretty  style  of  Eighteenth  Centmy 
France.  A  Europe  which  through  five  hundred 
years  could  thus  regard  the  aspiring  achievements 
of  Gothic  architecture  would  of  course  neglect 
still  more  the  works  of  Gothic  literature,  sealed 
books  to  all  who  cannot  read  mediaeval  dialects. 
The  first  poet  in  any  modem  language  who  has 
commanded  and  retained  general  European  respect 
was  Dante. 

Yet  without  the  full  vitality  of  literature  during 
the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries  neither  the 
substance  of  Dante  nor  his  form  could  have  been 
the  stupendous  masterpieces  that  they  are.  Even 
for  no  other  reason  we  should  have  to  linger  over 
"Gothic"  literature  longer  than  we  have  now 
lingered  over  any  since  the  Flavian  period.  The 
revival  of  interest  in  mediaeval  expression  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century  would  also  compel  us 
to  do  so.  The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
now  been  freshly  and  enthusiastically  explored 
and  celebrated.  At  present,  indeed,  there  are 
signs  of  such  reaction  in  its  favour  that  without 
due  care  we  might  be  tempted  to  overrate  its 
positive  as  distinguished  from  its  historical  im- 
portance. It  was  genuine;  though  its  luxuriance 
was  unlike  anything  classic,  much  of  it  had  almost 
Greek  spontaneity;  it  developed,  like  all  real 
things,  swiftly  and  strongly;  it  recorded  countless 
phases  of  tradition  ever  since  as  familiar,  and  quite 
as  potent,  as  any  derived  from  antiquity;  but  at 
least  until  the  time  of  Dante  it  produced  no  great 
masters  who  have  been  remembered  by  any  means 
so  distinctly  as  the  writers  of  classical  antiquity  or 
even  as  the  Fourth  Century  Fathers  of  the  Chiunch. 
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The  single  fact  most  clearly  characteristic  of  it 
is  perhaps  one  which  off-hand  might  seem  only 
formal.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  hardily 
any  kind  of  metrical  expression  produced  in  Europe 
before  1 100  sounds  to  a  modem  ear  quite  like  those 
we  use  nowadays.  The  quantitative  measures  id 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  must  now  be  learned 
at  school,  like  the  languages  in  which  th^  are 
written.  Exquisitely  idiomatic,  they  record  a  po- 
etic idiom  different  from  ours.  Compared  with 
them,  no  doubt,  the  lines  of  the  Song  of  Roland 
sound  very  like  lines  which  we  might  ourselves 
have  made;  but  taken  alone  the  lines  of  Roland 
often  sound  almost  as  archaic  as  the  words  of 
which  they  are  composed.  In  llOO^  too»  such 
verses  as  we  glanced  at  from  the  Provencal 
were  local  and  exceptional.  Two  hundred  years 
later,  all  this  had  almost  insensibly  changed. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  with  equal  con- 
fidence that  by  1300  every  poetical  form  familiar 
to  later  Europe  was  already  in  excellent  existence. 
From  that  time  until  we  come  to  extravagances 
contemporary  with  ourselves,  the  poetic  idioms  of 
Europe  have  demanded  no  new  measures.  And 
something  similar  seems  true  of  the  tunes  which 
the  uninitiate  still  imagine  to  lie  at  the  heart  ci 
music.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  songs  of  Eun^ 
before  1100  were  archaically  different  from  what 
are  sung  nowadays;  but  many  among  those  sung 
by  1300  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  bits  from 
Italian  opera  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

If  we  now  attempted  to  disentangle  all  this,  we 
should  stray  from  our  mists  of  tradition  into  the 
clearer  light  of  history.  Yet  without  some  linger- 
ing over  literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteoith 
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Centuries  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  Dante 
even  more  of  a  miracle  than  he  is.  Our  simplest 
plan  will  be  mostly  to  neglect»  as  tradition  has 
neglected,  names  and  other  such  details;  but  to 
remind  ourselves  of  a  few  characteristic  ways  in 
which  during  these  two  hundred  years  modem 
literatures  began  their  still  unended  course.  So 
doing,  we  may  meanwhUe  tiy,  if  we  can,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  tendencies  of  these  literatures  in  the 
Twelfth  Century  from  their  tendencies  in  the 
Thirteenth. 

m 

ROMANTIC  EFICS: 

"chansons  DE  GESTE,"   and   "ROBiANS" 

During  the  Twelfth  Century,  there  came  into 
existence  a  great  number  of  heroic  narrative 
poems,  of  which  the  earlier  are  commonly  called 
Chansons  de  Geste,  or  Songs  of  Deeds,  and  the  later 
Romans— Si  term  which  any  English  or  American 
eye  might  easily  mistake  for  Romans  as  the  name 
of  a  people.  The  most  frequent  English  transla- 
tion of  ^e  old  French  word  Rof(uin  is  Romance; 
but  this  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  to  the  eye 
indistinguishable  from  the  old  French  word  Ao- 
mance — the  name,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  of  a  less 
considerable  phase  of  Twelfth  Century  poetry. 
What  the  term  Roman  originally  meant  may  per- 
haps be  most  nearly  indicated  by  the  paraphrase 
Romantic  Epic.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  open  to  evi- 
dent objections:  it  is  not  only  sometimes  used  as  a 
technical  name  for  the  later  form  of  literature  most 
familiar  in  the  work  of  Ariosto  and  of  Tasso;  it  is 
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itself  by  no  means  definite,  for  the  word  romantic 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  defined,  and  the 
word  epic  has  been  virtually  appropriated  by  clas- 
sical antiquity  and  the  imitators  thereof.  Even 
the  untutored  can  nevertheless  perceive  that  we 
generally  use  the  word  romantic  to  describe  a 
temper  hardly  perceptible  in  Greek  literature  or  in 
Roman  but  deeply  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  that  the  word  epic  may  defensibly  be 
used  to  describe  any  heroic  story  heroically  told. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  Chansons 
de  Geste  and  Romans^  though  no  more  like  the  epics 
of  Rome  and  Greece  than  a  Gothic  cathedral  is 
like  an  Athenian  temple,  had  epic  characteristics. 
As  has  been  believed  true  of  the  Greek  epics  them- 
selves, they  most  probably  developed  from  bal- 
lads and  the  like,  made  to  celebrate  local  heroes, 
worthies,  and  traditions,  and  tending  to  associate 
their  more  or  less  unfamiliar  subjects  with  the 
great  central  facts  of  tradition  as  tradition  eadsted 
when  they  were  made.  Their  measures,  too,  like 
those  of  antique  epics,  were  generally  such,  or  at 
least  resembled  such,  as  minstrels  at  one  time 
actually  sung.  What  distinguishes  the  form  of 
Romantic  Epics  from  anything  Greek  or  Latin  are 
its  invariable  use  of  rhyme  and  the  fact  that  it 
moves  unrestrained  by  any  troublesome  conscious- 
ness of  classical  or  standard  form. 

The  best-known  Chansons  de  Geste  and  Romans 
are  in  Twelfth  Century  French — ^then  the  language 
of  the  courts  in  France  and  in  England  alike; 
until  well  after  1300,  indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  Norman  king  of  England  could  so  much  as 
understand  the  English  language.  And  two  lines 
now  often   quoted   from   Bodel,   a  poet  of   the 
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Thirteenth  Century,  conveniently  summarise  the 
groups  or  cycles  into  which  Romantic  Epics  tended 
to  fall: 

Ne  sunt  que  trois  matidres  k  nul  horn  entendant — 
De  France,  de  Bretaigne  et  de  Borne  la  Grant.^ 

(There  are  only  three  subjects  for  a  poet  who  knows  hii 

task — 
France,  Britain,  and  Borne  the  Grreat.) 

The  central  figure  of  the  Matter  of  France  was 
Charlemagne;  that  of  the  Matter  of  Britain  was 
Arthur;  the  Matter  of  Rome  included  aU  antiquity 
— ^not  only  Rome  itself,  but  Alexander,  who  was 
distinctly  popular,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
War. 

On  the  Matter  of  France  we  have  already 
touched,  when  we  glanced  at  the  Song  of  Roland. 
To  dwell  on  lesser  French  heroes  than  Roland — 
William  of  Orange,  for  example,  or  Huon  of  Bor- 
deaux— ^would  only  distract  us  from  the  main  cur- 
rents of  tradition.  So,  having  seen  how  in  three 
hundred  years  the  Charlemagne  and  the  Roland 
of  history  had  become  superhuman  creatures  of 
romantic  fancy,  we  may  perhaps  do  best  to  wander 
into  legendary  and  later^  o£Fshoots  of  the  story, 
such  as  that  which  pretended  that  Eginhard,  over- 
taken by  a  snow-storm  one  night  when  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  Charlemagne's  daugh- 
ter Emma  was  carried  on  her  shoulders  across  the 
courtyard,  to  hide  telltale  footprints,  and  was 
seen  in  the  process,  forgiven,  and  permitted  to 
marry  his  dauntless  mistress,  by  her  sympathetic 
though  sovereign  father.  Another  legend  has 
grown  and  lingered  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  name 

iBodel:  ChAoaoQ  det  Sazom,  7-6. 
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of  Rolandseck  revived  the  hero  asserted  by 
both  Eginhard  and  the  Song  of  Roland  to  have 
fallen  at  Roncevaux.  The  story  goes  that  when 
he  went  to  the  Spanish  wars  he  left  behind  a  be- 
trothed lady,  who  was  induced  by  the  rumour  of 
his  death  to  become  a  nun;  that  he  by  and  by 
returned  to  find  her  a  bride  of  Christ;  and  that 
he  thereupon  built  himself  an  abiding-place  on  the 
spot  still  called  after  him,  whence  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  he  longingly  looked  at  the  walls  of  the 
convent  of  NSnnenwerth,  within  which  she  lov- 
ingly awaited  the  joy  of  their  reunion  in  Paradise. 
The  robustly  mascidine  Song  of  Roland  contains 
no  such  sentimental  episodes  as  these;  at  least  to 
the  point  where  the  angels  bear  the  soul  of  the 
Count  to  Paradise  it  hardly  mentions  women  or 
love  at  all.  Its  primitive  strength  has  not  only 
made  it  the  chief  poem  concerning  the  Matter  of 
France  but  has  made  anything  later  seem  com- 
paratively weak.  Historically  its  position  is  like 
that  of  a  not  fully  developed  Homer  almost 
smothered  by  a  swiftly  luxuriant  aftergrowth. 
The  nature  of  that  aftergrowth,  which  finally  de- 
cayed into  romantic  sentimentality,  appears  more 
distinctly  when  we  turn  to  the  Matter  of  Britain. 
This  Matter  of  Britain  was  hardly  in  litenuy 
existence  before  the  Twelfth  Century.  During  tlw 
first  half  of  the  Century, — ^in  the  reigns  of  Heniy 
I  and  Stephen, — an  English  ecclesiastic,  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  writing  in  readable  Latin  prose 
about  the  History  of  England,  brought  into  liter- 
ary notice  and  embellished  with  many  inventions 
two  bodies  of  legend  which  inmiediatdy  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  poets.  The  first,  no  longer 
generally   familiar,   pretends   that   rcQralty   was 
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founded  in  Britain  by  a  Trojan  prince  called  Brut 
or  Brutus,  from  whose  name  that  of  Britain  was 
derived.  The  stoiy  is  evidently  developed  from 
the  story  of  iEneas — ^when  or  how  we  need  not  now 
inquire;  among  other  successors  of  Brutus  it 
tells  of  King  Lear,  later  to  be  brought  into  world- 
literature  by  Shakspere.  The  second  body  of 
legend  thus  introduced  to  Twelfth  Century  poetiy 
has  remained  important  ever  since;  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  it  kindled  memorable  work  by 
men  so  di£Ferent  as  Tennyson  and  Wagner.  Before 
1100  King  Arthur  was  little  more  than  a  hero  of 
popular  tradition;  by  1200  he  was  already  the 
centre  of  a  cycle  of  poems  destined  popularly  to 
eclipse  those  concerning  Charlemagne.^ 

Just  how  this  body  of  legend  and  tradition  thus 
gathered,  and  how  it  later  developed  are  questions 
for  students  more  special  than  we.  For  us  it  must 
be  enough  here  to  remind  ourselves  of  a  few  char- 
acteristic episodes  and  personages  nowadays  care- 
lessly assumed  always  to  have  clustered  together. 
The  Round  Table  one  first  thinks  of,  and  the 
knights  proved  worthy  of  seat  there;  among  these 
knights,  none  more  instantly  comes  to  mind  than 
Lancelot,  loyal  in  every  impulse  and  yet,  like  the 
queen,  Guinevere,  disloyal  to  their  stwiless  sover- 
eign by  tragic  reason  of  the  mutual  loyalty  of  their 
forbidden  love.  Love  leads  us  straight  to  the 
kindred  story  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  at  first  separ- 
ate, but  later  merged  with  legends  we  call  Arthur- 
ian. Already  we  are  in  a  world  of  passion  and  of 
mystery  unlike  anything  we  have  hitherto  found  in 
the  literatures  of  Europe. 

*  For  an  admirmble  aoooimt  of  how  the  story  ol  Kkag  Arthnr  hM  groim. 
•ee  Howard  MayiiAdier:  The  Arthur  of  the  Englidb  Poeto:  BofUn:  1907. 
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Of  all  the  mysteries  none  is  more  pervasive  and 
elusive  than  that  of  the  Grail.  Without  further 
waiting  we  may  glance  at  its  apparition  in  the  Per- 
ceval, or  Le  Conte  du  Graal,  of  the  Twelfth 
Century  court  poet  Crestien  de  Troies.  The 
poem  has  almost  46,000  lines,  recounting  endless 
episodes:  early  among  them^  is  the  passage  given 
by  Henry  Adams,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "Three 
Queens."  The  youthful  Perceval  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  strange  castle.  There,  as  he  is  seated 
in  the  hall,  a  mysterious  procession  unexpectedly 
enters.  First  comes  a  squire  bearing  a  white 
lance,  from  the  point  of  which  a  drop  of  fresh 
blood  runs  down  the  haft.     Then 

A  tant  dui  autre  vaslet  vindrent 

Qui  chandeliers  an  lors  mains  tindrent 

De  fin  or  ovrez  a  neel. 

Li  vaslet  estoient  moult  bel 

Qui  les  chandeliers  aportoient. 

An  chacun  chandelier  ardoient 

Dous  chandoiles  a  tot  le  mains. 

Un  graal  antre  ses  dous  mains 

Une  demoiselle  tenoit. 

Qui  avec  les  vaslets  venoit, 

Bele  et  gente  et  bien  acesmee. 

Quant  ele  fu  leans  antree 

Atot  le  graal  qu'ele  tint 

Une  si  granz  clartez  i  vint 

Qu'ausi  perdirent  les  chandoiles 

Lor  clarte  come  les  estoiles 

Quant  li  solauz  luist  et  la  lune; 

(Presently  came  two  more  squires, 
Li  their  hands  two  chandeliers 
Of  fine  gold  in  enamel  wrought. 
Each  squire  that  the  candle  brou^t 
Was  a  handsome  chevalier. 

1  Ed.  Ch.  Potvio:  Mooa:  1866:  linea  486»-44tS. 
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There  burned  in  every  chandelier 
Two  lighted  candles  at  the  least. 
A  damsel,  graceful  and  well  dressed. 
Behind  the  squires  followed  fast 
Who  carried  in  her  hands  a  gnuU; 
And  as  she  came  within  the  hall 
With  the  graal  there  came  a  light 
So  brilliant  that  the  candles  all 
Lost  clearness,  aa  the  stars  at  night 
When  moon  shines,  or  in  day  the  sun; 
— Tr.  Adams.) 

and  so  on.  Perceval,  astonished  at  what  he  sees, 
neglects  to  ask  what  it  means.  Those  who  care 
to  know  what  subsequently  and  consequently 
happened  may  follow  him  in  and  out  through 
more  than  forty  thousand  lines  of  this  fluent  old 
French — as  easy  to  read,  when  you  once  get  used 
to  it,  as  the  English  of  Chaucer.'  For  us  now  it 
is  enough  to  notice  the  s%vift  rhythm  of  those  grace- 
ful lines,  their  easy  and  varied  rhyme,  their  mo- 
tiernity  when  you  compare  them  with  the  passages 
we  glanced  at  from  tlie  Song  of  Roland'  about  a 
hundred  years  older,  and  the  atmosphere  of  roman- 
tic mystery  in  which  they  are  enveloped — so  utterly 
different  from  the  large  simplicity  of  Roland's 
end.  As  for  the  Grail,  legend  says  that  it  was  tlie 
cup  from  %vhich  Our  Lord  drank  with  the  Apostles 
at  the  Last  Supper.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  some- 
how possessed  himself  of  it,  and  in  it  piously  caught 
the  blood  of  the  Crucified  dripping  from  the  Cross. 
Then,  partly  by  miraculous  means,  Joseph  made 
his  way,  bearing  the  Grail  as  a  pricelessly  holy 
relic,  across  sea  and  land  till  he  came  to  England 
and  rested  at  Glastonbury.  There  the  story  of 
the  Grail  lingered  on  until  the  Reformation  ruined 
■  c/.  p.  isa.  '  cf.  p.  *w. 
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the  mighty  Abbey,  and  Whiting,  the  last  Abbot, 
was  hanged  on  the  hill  above  it,  in  Henry  VIII's 
time.  And  at  Glastonbury,  tradition  has  pre- 
tended, the  monks  had  meanwhile  discovered  and 
lost  again  a  venerable  tombstone  bearing  the 
words 

Hie  jacet  Rex  Artunis, 
Bex  quondam,  rex  futunis. 

(Here  lies  Arthur  royally. 
King  that  was,  and  king  to  be.) 

Confused  and  inconsistent  as  aU  this  must 
seem,  it  somehow  takes  us  into  a  world  of  fancy 
where  new  ideals  hover — ^ideals  undreamt  of  by 
antiquity  and  yet  for  us  still  hovering  in  their  iri- 
descent distance.  It  was  distance  even  in  the 
Twelfth  Century.  No  one  then  stopped  to  won- 
der quite  how  long  ago  Arthur  might  have  lived 
his  heroic  and  hapless  life — destined  to  return 
again,  like  Barbarossa,  when  time  should  ripen  for 
better  days  than  men  have  known  in  the  flesh. 
The  sure  thing  was  that  in  his  olden  time  good  men 
had  been  courteous  and  honourable  and  brave 
through  all  the  temptations  of  their  conflict  with 
Evil,  and  that  good  women  had  been  beautifully 
worshipful.  These  creatures  of  the  Matter  of 
Britain  belong  to  the  Age  when  throughout  France 
and  England  the  cathedrals  were  soaring,  the  lux- 
uriance of  Gothic  sculpture  clustering  like  flowers 
about  their  portals,  and  their  windows  glowing 
with  such  splendours  as  never  before  had  made 
light  more  marvellous  than  itself. 

Less  familiar  nowadays  than  the  Matter  of 
Britain  or  even  than  the  Matter  of  France,  the 
third  chief  division  of  Twelfth  Centuiy  epic  stoiy 
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is  for  us  perhaps  more  instructive  than  either. 
What  Bodel  calls  the  Matter  of  Rome  the  Great 
embraced  all  stories  of  classical  antiquity,  as  the 
Twelfth  Century  thought  of  them.  By  that 
time,  the  whole  past  had  merged  in  a  temporaiy 
unity  of  its  own.  Charlemagne  was  historical* 
and  had  lived  less  than  four  hundred  years  before. 
Arthur  may  have  been  historical  and  have  strug- 
gled for  righteousness,  less  than  four  hundred 
years  before  Charlemagne.  Already,  however* 
both  had  become  virtual  contemporaries  in  days 
greater  and  more  heroic  than  any  that  ever  were 
actual.  Centuries  behind  them,  dimmer  only 
by  reason  of  distance,  was  imperial  Rome,  itself 
at  once  veiling  primal  Greece  and  so  merging  with 
it  that  seen  through  the  prismatic  veil  of  French 
legend  and  British  they  not  only  intermingled 
but  merged  with  the  legends  of  both  Charlemagne 
and  Arthur  in  a  far-o£F  world  where  aU  things 
were  nobly  alike  in  their  grand  unlikeness  to  the 
sordid  facts  of  reality.  So  Csesar  and  Alexander, 
iEneas  and  Hector  appeared  as  knights  who 
might  have  ridden  on  in  indistinguishable  pageant 
with  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  Roland  and  Lance- 
lot. 

Here,  for  example,  is  how  a  Twelfth  Century 
poet,  Beneoit  de  Saint  More,  wrote  of  Andromache: 

Andromacha  apelloit  Toin 
La  feme  Hector  par  son  droit  nom, 
Gent  dame  de  haut  parage, 
Franche,  courtoise,  proz  e  sage. 
Molt  est  leilus  vers  son  seignor 
E  molt  Tama  de  grant  amor.^ 

I'Bartflch:  Chmtomathie:  ed.  1875:    187.    The  linn  read  themielfw; 
but,  if  you  luive  not  patience  to  decipher  them,  this  ii  what  thej  mean: 
"Andromache  they  called  the  wife  of  Hector  by  her  ri^t  name,  a  gentle 
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And  the  same  poet  gives  us  an  interview  between 
Lavinia  and  her  mother  in  which  they  discuss 
iEneas  and  Tumus^  after  a  fashion  reminding  us 
now  of  Lady  Capulet  and  now  of  the  Nurse  when 
similarly  closeted  with  Juliet;  except  for  the 
names,  you  would  never  dream  that  this  passage 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  iEneid. 

The  Roman  d'Alexandre, — ^the  Romance  of  Al- 
exander,— which  was  among  the  better-known 
of  these  long  narrative  poems  about  antiquity, 
has  happened  to  leave  deeper  trace  than  any  of 
the  others.  How  remote  the  story  is  from  any- 
thing classic,  how  completely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Twelfth  Century,  a  few  lines  taken  almost  at 
random  will  show.^  During  his  journey  across 
the  desert  Alexander  comes  to  an  enchanted  forest: 

En  icele  forest,  dont  vous  m^oez  conter, 
Nesune  male  chose  ne  puet  laianz  entrer. 
Li  homes  ne  les  bestes  n*i  ozent  converaer. 
Onques  en  nesun  tans  ne  vit  hon  yvemer. 
Ne  trop  froit  ne  trop  chaut  ne  neger  ne  geler. 
Ce  conte  rescripture  que  hom  n'i  doit  entier 
Se  il  nen  at  talent  de  conquerre  ou  d'amer. 

(In  that  same  wood»  of  which  you  hear  me  teDt 
No  evil  thing  can  ever  enter  in. 
Nor  men  nor  beasts  dare  linger  there  at  alL 
Never  throughout  all  time  was  winter  thefe. 
Nor  chill,  nor  heat,  nor  snow,  nor  biting  frosL 
And  scriptures  say  that  no  man  there  may  come 
Unless  he  be  a  conqueror,  or  love.) 

Udy  of  high  birth,  frank,  courteous,  brave  and  wise.  Sbtt  was  very  logral 
to  her  lord,  and  loved  him  much  with  great  love.'* 

Incidentally,  the  poet  mentions  Dares  as  his  authority.  Qjr  this  tine 
Homer  was  a  mere  tradition;  and  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Century  Latin  lo- 
tions attributed  to  Dares  and  Dictys  were  supposed  to  be  ooatanponry 
chronicles  of  the  Trojan  War. 

>  Bartsch,  117  seq, 

*  I  have  not  gone  farther  for  these  than  Bartach,  175  Mf . 
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And  so  on.  Alexander  enters  the  forest,  and  there 
has  adventures  which  need  not  distract  us  until 
he  feels  need  of  advice: 

Alixandres  apele  les  viellars,  ses  conjure 

Par  ce  deu  ki  forma  trestoute  creature. 

Si  lor  a  demand^  '*Par  come  faite  aventure 

Sunt  en  eel  bos  ces  femmes?     Est  qou  lob  ou  drmture?**^ 

and  so  on  once  more.  Even  so  few  lines  as  these 
are  enough  to  exhale  the  atmosphere  of  a  poem 
where  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror, surrounded  by  enchantments,  invokes 
the  Scriptural  God  who  in  the  beginning  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth.  They  also  show  us 
that  the  verses  collect  in  leashes  of  rhyme  some- 
thing like  those  we  found  in  the  Song  of  Roland. 
The  rhythm  of  these  later  lines,  however, — their 
measure, — is  different  from  any  other  on  which  we 
have  yet  touched;  and  by  and  by  it  proved  par- 
ticularly congenial  to  the  idiomatic  rhythm  of 
the  French  language,  much  as  the  hexameter 
proved  to  that  of  Greek  and  of  Latin,  and  the 
blank-verse  line  to  that  of  English.  Ultimately, 
with  a  rhyming  arrangement  by  which  couplets 
ending  with  masculine  rhymes  alternate  with 
couplets  whose  rhymes  are  feminine, — ^that  is, 
have  a  final  e, — it  became  the  chief  standard  mea- 
sure of  serious  French  poetry.  It  remains  so  to 
this  day,  and  to  this  day  it  is  called  Alexandrine. 
Even  though  the  substance  of  Twelfth  Century 
Matter  of  Rome  is  mostly  forgotten  by  tradition. 


*  These  lines,  which  resist  offhand  metrical  tranilatkin,  evidently 
*'  Alexander  calls  the  old  men  (sworn  his  fellows  by  the  God  who  created  all 
living  things)  and  asks  them  'By  what  manner  of  chance  are  these 
in  this  wood?    Is  it  ri^t  or  just?' 


i» »» 
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the  traditional  influence  of  its  form  has  accord- 
ingly persisted. 

Glancing  back  at  it,  and  with  it  at  the  Matter 
of  Britain  gathering  about  the  central  figure  of 
Arthur  and  at  the  Matter  of  France  gathering 
about  that  of  Charlemagne,  we  can  hardly  help 
feeling  that  here  was  a  great  outburst  of  tradi- 
tional utterance,  wildly  luxuriant  yet  imaginably 
capable  of  development  into  a  masterpiece  of  new 
epic  narrative.  No  such  masterpiece  appeared. 
The  poems  of  Walter  Scott,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  are  perhaps  the  nearest 
indication  of  what  such  a  masterpiece  might  for- 
mally have  been;  Tennyson *s  Idylls  of  the  IQng 
and  Wagner's  Parsifal  similarly  indicate  some- 
thing of  what  might  have  been  its  spirit.  None  of 
these  modems  came  anywhere  near  being  Homeric, 
Dantesque,  or  Shaksperean.  '  Yet  compared  even 
with  Scott  and  Tennyson  and  Wagner  the  narra- 
tive poets  of  the  Twelfth  Century  seem  exuber- 
antly and  fluently  monotonous,  almost  to  the  de- 
gree of  childishness.  In  their  Romantic  Epics,  we 
must  nevertheless  grant,  they  poured  forth  an  in- 
exhaustible flood  of  still  living  tradition ;  and  their 
measures  did  much  to  establish  the  poetic  idioms 
of  later  Europe. 

IV 

MINOR  FORMS  OF  POETRY 

The  long  narrative  poems  on  which  we  have  now 
touched  as  much  as  we  can  were  by  no  means 
the  only  form  of  Twelfth  Century  literature. 
For  one  thing,  there  were  short  narrative  songs. 
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telling  of  pretty  little  episodes,  and  so  tripping  in 
measure  that  as  you  read  them  you  can  almost 
hear  the  chords  of  the  lutes  they  were  sung  to. 
In  eighteen  lines,  for  example,  one  such  ditty*  tells 
of  how  twin  sisters — Gay  and  Groldie,  their  names 
appear  to  mean — ^went  to  bathe  at  a  spring; 
how  Childe  Gerard  riding  back  from  a  tournament 
found  them  there,  and  ran  away  with  Gay,  to 
Goldie's  dismay;  but  how  he  made  everybody 
happy  by  marrying  her  as  soon  as  he  got  home. 
It  is  in  six  rhymed  triplets,  with  a  refrain  at  the 
end  of  each: 

Vante  Tore  et  li  raiin  croUent: 
El  s'antraimment  soweif  dorment.' 

(The  wind  blows  and  the  boughs  creak: 
Those  who  love  sleep  sweet.) 

Romances  they  called  these  trifles,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  long  epic  Romans^  for  which  we 
have  hit  upon  no  better  English  name  than  Ro- 
mantic Epics.  If  you  want  another  example, 
you  may  look  at  a  longer  and  later  one  by  Audefroi 
le  Bastart,^  telling  how  Isabel  was  married  against 
her  will  to  an  old  lord;  how  her  lover  Grerard  con- 
sequently went  crusading  and  came  home  safe; 
how  the  old  lord  on  discovering  the  state  of  his 
wife's  affections  had  the  tact  to  die  of  displeasure; 
and  how  the  lovers  were  united  by  the  Holy  Church. 
"Et  joie  atent  Gerars"  is  the  refrain  of  twelve 
stanzas;  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  last  it 
changes  to  "Or  a  joie  Gerars."  Gerard  has  the 
joy  he  waited  for;  and  though  the  tune  be  lost  you 
can  still  hear  the  echo  of  it  in  that  lilting  line. 
There  were  ruder  and  more  popular  narrative 

> Bartach,  50.  *Butach,tia 
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songs  at  the  same  time.  Fabliaux  is  the  name  of 
them;  and  the  nature  of  them  may  be  inferred 
by  the  curious  from  occasional  passages  in  the 
Decameron,  or  from  one  or  two  of  the  Canterbuiy 
Tales  discreetly  neglected  by  coeducational  stu- 
dents of  Chaucer.  There  were  Fables,  too,  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word,  harking  back  to  the 
traditions  of  Phsedrus  and  of  iEsop,  and  t«iding 
toward  what  La  Fontaine  wrote  in  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  John  Gay  in  the  England  of 
George  II.  More  characteristic  of  the  time  were 
works  at  once  encyclopaedic  and  fantastic,  like  the 
popular  treatises  on  science  of  which  a  typical 
example  is  the  Bestiary  of  Philippe  de  Thami.^ 

This  long  piece  of  tripping  doggerel  undertakes 
at  once  to  describe  animals  and  to  explain  what 
they  mean.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  little  of  what 
it  says  about  the  Unicom,  perhaps  confused  with 
the  Rhinoceros: 

Monosceros  est  beste, 
Un  com  ad  en  la  teste. 
Pur  geo  ad  si  a  nun. 
De  buc  ele  a  fagun. 
Par  puoele  est  prise. 
Or  o^  en  quel  guise.* 

When  men  want  to  take  him,  the  doggerel  proceeds, 
they  go  to  his  haunts  with  a  girl,  who  exposes  one 

'  Bartsch,  75. 

^  To  make  a  rhyming  tranalation  would  be  hud;  any  one  cui  read  the 

rhythm,  and  the  lines  mean 

The  unicorn  is  a  beast. 
It  has  one  horn  on  its  head* 
For  which  it  u  so  named. 
It  is  rather  like  a  bndc. 
It  is  taken  by  a  virgin. 
You  shall  now  hear  in  what 
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of  her  breasts.  Attracted  by  the  perfume,  the 
unicorn  appears,  kisses  the  breast,  presently  faUs 
asleep,  and  is  then  killed  with  no  trouble.  Now  all 
this,  the  poet — if  we  may  so  describe  him — gravely 
explains,  has  much  significance:  the  beast  signi- 
fies God,  the  virgin  signifies  Mary,  her  breaat  evi- 
dently signifies  the  Church,  the  death  in  sleep  signi- 
fies the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  thereafter  not  in- 
carnate. His  destruction  was  our  redemption, 
deceiving  the  Devil: 

Ame  e  corpa  sunt  un, 
Isai  fud  d£s  et  hum, 
E  i^«o  signefie 
Beste  de  tel  baillie.' 

This  passage  is  followed  by  one  about  the  Panther: 

Pantere  est  une  beste 
De  mult  precius  estre; 
Et  o€z  de  sun  nun 
Signeficatlun : 
Pan  en  gnu  trestut  est;* 

and  so  on.  He  is  many-coloured,  gently  disposed, 
and  beloved  by  all  other  animals  except  dragons — 
in  brief  he  signifies  the  Son  of  Mary,  detested  only 
by  the  wicked.  Pseudo-science  and  fable  inextrica- 
bly intermingle;  but  the  long  morals  of  the  fables 
wander  from  the  common  sense  of  antiquity  and 

■Soul  and  body  are  otw, 

As  He  wu  God  and  Ewn. 

And  this  ia  what  mesiu 

A  beast  of  such  tnrt. 
■Tbe  panther  is  a  beait 

Of  very  precious  kind; 

Now  hemi  at  hb  name 


The 


ning. 


Pan  in  Greek  i 
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of  futurity  into  the  wildest  fancies  of  Twelfth 
Century  symbolism.  Yet  somehow  the  puerile 
stuff  has  a  quality  of  quaint  charm. 

A  far  more  delicate  charm  may  be  found  in  a 
collection  of  courtly  stories  which  used  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  Thirteenth  Century,  but  are  now 
thought  to  have  been  written  under  Henry  11. 
Who  Marie  de  France  was,  where  she  found  the 
material  for  her  Lays,  and  why  and  where  she 
wrote  them  we  may  leave  to  the  learned;  the 
Lays  exist,  for  all  who  care  to  read  them  without 
wandering  from  their  prettiness  into  thickets  of 
surrounding  erudition.  They  are  mostly  love- 
stories,  gracefully  rhymed.  That  of  the  Hon^- 
suckle  (Chevrefoil),  which  you  will  find  in  Bartsch»^ 
tells  how  Tristan,  banished  to  Wales,  came  se- 
cretly back  to  a  forest  near  Tintagel,  where  the 
queen  would  soon  ride  by.  There  he  cut  on  a 
hazel-branch,  untwined  from  honeysuckle,  lines 
that  should  meet  her  eye.  When  you  part  hasd 
and  honeysuckle,  they  say,  both  presently  die: 

Bele  amie,  si  est  de  nus: 

Ne  vous  sanz  mei  ne  mei  sans  vus. 

(Lovely  friend,  so  languish  we, — 
I  without  you.  You  without  me.) 

The  sign  catches  her  eye.  She  slips  into  the 
wood  where  he  awaits  her;  the  interview  consoles 
him  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  banishment; 
and  being  skilled  in  song,  he  records  his  joy  in  a 
lay  about  the  honeysuckle: 

GotleP  I'apelent  en  ESn^^eis, 
Chevrefoil  le  nument  Franceis. 

'  Chrestomathie,  857. 

*  Offhand  this  literal  tranalation  looks  rather  like  the  PortngiiaH  fiiiM 
mar;  but  it  may  be  Twelfth  Century  En^ish*  if  anybodj  cms  to 
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(Goatleaf  th^  call  it  in  En^iah, 
Chftvrefeuille  the  French  name  it.) 

We  are  back  again  in  the  world  of  Gay  and 
Goldie  and  their  Gerard,  and  of  the  other  Gerard, 
whose  loves  with  Isabel,  interrupted  by  crusading 
adventure,  were  sung  by  Audefroi  le  Bastart. 

This  world  of  the  Lays,  where  hearts  are  true 
and  lovers  apt  to  get  their  way,  despite  vexatious 
enemies,  is  perhaps  most  pleasantly  accessible  in  a 
story  lately  grown  more  or  less  familiar  again.  It 
is  delightfully  set  forth  in  Heniy  Adams's  ch^ter 
on  ^'Nicolette  and  Marion  *';  and  good  English 
translations  of  it  are  not  hard  to  find.  Aucas- 
sin  and  Nicolette  they  call  it.  Most  probably 
it  was  written  after  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, but  by  some  one  who  was  well  grown  up 
when  the  Thirteenth  began.  It  is  partly  in  prose, 
which  was  read  aloud  or  recited,  and  partly  in 
leashes  of  short-lined  rhyme,  which  were  more 
probably  sung;  to  the  eye,  it  therefore  looks 
a  little  like  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of 
Boethius,  by  that  time  eight  hundred  years  old. 
In  substance  it  is  as  ingenuously  romantic  as  the 
substance  of  Boethius  is  reminiscently  classic. 
It  tells,  with  much  adventurous  episode,  but  with 
no  touch  of  coarseness,  how  Aucassin,  highborn 
son  of  the  Count  of  Beaucaire,  fell  in  love  with 
Nicolette,  a  charming  girl  of  unknown  origin 
rescued  from  captivity  among  the  Saracens;  and 
how  both  were  consequently  imprisoned,  and  both 
escaped,  and  after  many  adventures — prettily 
pastoral  here  and  there — came  together;  and  so 
on.  The  scene,  which  pretends  to  be  in  Southern 
France,  is  really  in  a  pleasant  nowhere  whence. 
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three  or  four  hundred  years  later,  one  might 
imaginably  have  journeyed  to  the  somewhat  more 
plausible  nowheres  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
of  As  You  Like  It,  or  of  the  Winter's  Tale — 
Belmont,  the  Forest  of  Arden,  or  the  seacoast  of 
Bohemia.  Whoever  can  enjoy  these  regions  of 
EUzabethan  fancy  will  be  glad  to  stray  for  him- 
self through  the  country  where,  in  1200  or  there- 
abouts, Aucassin  and  Nicolette  wandered,  delight- 
ing men  and  women  about  whom  the  Cathedrak 
were  rising  to  send  forth  and  welcome  home  the 
consecrated  warriors  of  the  Crusades. 

Crusades,  cathedrals,  and  all  are  now  past — 
no  longer  actualities  but  only  monuments  and 
traditions.  We  have  lingered  as  long  as  we  can 
over  a  few  of  the  dreamy  fancies  alive  when  th^ 
were  the  daily  facts  of  waking  life.  Songs  of 
Deeds  and  Romantic  Epics  were  musical  in  the 
air^  when  you  wanted  heroics;  rhymed  love-stories 
and  the  like  for  lighter  moments,  still  somehow 
singing.  Even  fables  and  coarse  tales  of  full- 
throated  laughter  often  took  prettily  lyric  form, 
and  so  did  the  catalogues  which  made  believe 
that  half-legendary  beasts  were  created  to  sym- 
bolise orthodox  truths.  Amid  this  confused  luxuri- 
ance of  romantic  fancy  one  deep  common  fact 
seems  to  be  an  unthinking  recognition  or  assump- 
tion that  things  other  than  reality  are  everywhere 
close  at  hand.  Life,  no  doubt,  was  terribly  real» 
but  just  beyond  it  brighter  objects  of  faith  or  of 
fancy  gleamed  almost  visible,  to  console  the  pains 
and  the  sorrows  and  the  perplexities  of  the  human 
generations. 
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This  consciousness  of  ideals,  only  just  beyond 
the  poignant  limits  of  earthly  reality,  clearly  ap- 
pears in  a  Latin  poem,  of  which  a  translated  frag- 
ment still  survives  as  a  familiar  English  hymn: 

Jerusalem  th«  Golden, 

With  milk  and  honey  blest. 
Beneath  thy  contemplation 

Sink  heart  and  voice  oppressed. 
I  know  not,  O  I  know  not 

What  socnal  joys  are  there  1 
What  radiancy  of  Glory, 

What  Light  beyond  compare!' 

The  original  Latin,  at  once  so  fluent  and  so  com- 
plicated in  rhyme  that  the  writer  is  said  to  have 
beUeved  miraculous  his  sustaining  of  the  measure 
through  three  thousand  lines,  runs  thus: 

Urbs  Syon  atirea,  patria  lactea,  cive  decora, 
Omne  cor  obvius,  omnibus  obstnila  et  cor  et  ora. 
Nescio,  nescio,  gute  jubilatio,  lux  tibi  quaUs, 
Quam  sodalia  gaudia,  gloria  quam  specialia.' 

The  passage  occurs  in  a  long  poem  De  Con- 
temptu  Mundi  (On  Contempt  of  the  World) 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  Century  by 
Bernard  of  Moriaix,  a  monk  of  Ctuny.  It  begins 
with  a  few  lines  about  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
and  the  probable  approach  of  the  Last  Judgment: 

'The  Seven  Great  Hymiu  of  the  MediKvd  Church:  New  York:  1B0T; 
p.  33.  For  BO  EUubetbui  hyran  inspired  by  Uii*  aUrr  one,  mte  the  OxTonl 
Book  of  Vent.  HI. 

•ft.,  M. 
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Hora  novissima,  tempora  pessima  sunt,  vigilemiis. 
Ecce  minadter  imminet  arbiter  ille  supremus. 

(The  world  is  very  evil,  the  times  are  waxing  late; 
Be  sober  and  keep  vigil.    The  Judge  is  at  the  gate. 

— Tr.  Ncalc.) 

It  goes  on  with  a  contrasting  picture  of  the  celes- 
tial peace  which  awaits  the  righteous  in  Jerusalem 
the  Golden.  Just  here  we  need  follow  it  no  farther; 
most  of  it,  they  say,  bitterly  expounds  and  satirises 
the  sins  of  the  times.  The  thing  for  us  to  notice 
is  that,  amid  the  ceaseless  troubles  of  transitoiy 
earth,  this  monk  of  Cluny  appears  to  imagine  the 
joys  of  Heaven  so  vividly  as  to  know  them  truly 
perdurable. 

Though  his  poem  is  evidently  not  lyric  in  pur- 
pose, the  chance  that  the  surviving  lines  of  it  have 
become  with  hardly  any  change  an  ecstatic  hymn 
implies  the  lyric  virtue  of  his  temper  and  of  his 
style.  Latin,  we  need  hardly  remind  ourselvefl 
again,  was  the  only  vehicle  used  for  serious  expres- 
sion by  mediaeval  Europe.  Thus,  for  clerical 
purposes  and  for  lay  as  well,  it  was  the  only  lan- 
guage of  more  than  local  range.  The  productioD 
of  it  was  prodigious.  Any  careful  student  of  his- 
tory and  of  thought  must  read  it  indefatigably* 
Only  one  phase  of  it,  however,  has  traditionaQy 
and  familiarly  endured — ^the  rhyming  Iyric»  most 
excellent  in  unsurpassed  Christian  hymns. 

As  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  they  reached  their 
best-remembered  height  not  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury but  in  the  Thirteenth.  One  or  two  Twelfth 
Century  stanzas,  however,  will  remind  us  how 
wondrous  hymns  had  already  become  by  that 
time.  The  most  easily  accessible  of  these  hymns 
are  perhaps  those  dwelt  on  by  Heniy  Adams  in 
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his  chapter  about  the  Virgin  of  Chartres.  The 
first,  by  the  great  Saint  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the 
instigator  of  the  Second  Crusade,  begins 

O  salutaris  Virgo,  Stella  Maris, 
Generans  prolem,  ^Equitatis  solem. 

I  Lucis  auctorem.  Retinens  pudorem, 

Suscipe  laudem! 

I  {O  saviour  Virgin.  Star  of  Sea. 

(Who  bore  for  child  the  Sun  of  Justice 
The  source  of  Light,  Virgin  always. 
Hear  our  praise ! — ^Tr.  Adams.) 

At  first  sight,  and  still  more  when  you  first 
read  them  aloud,  these  rhyming  lines  look  and 
sound  completely  different  from  anything  we 
noticed  in  classical  antiquity.  A  little  compari- 
son, however,  will  modify  this  impression.  Turn, 
if  you  will,  to  any  Sapphic  stanza  of  Horace,  such 
as 

Lenit  albescens  animos  capiUus, 
Litium  et  rixse  cupidos  protervee, 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem  calidus  juveata. 
Conaule  Planco.' 
(Grizzling  hair  makes  calm  the  heads  beneath  it. 
Eager  of  old  for  quarrels  and  contention. 
I'd  not  have  borne  this  in  the  flush  of  youth,  when 
Plancus  was  Consul.) 

The  nieasure  both  of  Horace's  Latin  and  of  our 
clumsy  English  attempt  to  reproduce  it  you  will 
see  to  be  the  same  which  he  used  in  the  perhaps 
more  familiar 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  puma;* 

and  if  our  English  parody  of  him  be  too  vexatious, 
look  back  at  Swinburne's  attempt  to  reduce  our 

■  Od.,  IIL  liv,  U-8:  Bud  eS-  P-  S^>  "■  '<H  ^  '^i  <f-  9-  S^l- 
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obstinate  language  to  the  beautiful  shape  best 
wrought  by  Sappho  in  the  flexible  Greek  she  was 
bom  to.^  Beside  her,  those  who  can  hear  her  own 
words  tell  us»  even  Horace's  Latin  sounds  a  little 
barbarous.  To  most  Europeans  it  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  her  which  they  can  ever  make.  Some 
of  his  lines  linger  with  them  always,  none  more 
than  that  stanza  beginning  **  Integer  vitse,''  still 
sometimes  chanted  at  funerals,  and  the  like,  to  a 
grave  air  which  everybody  remembers.  With  this 
air  in  your  head,  turn  again  to  those  four  ecstatic 
Christian  lines  of  St.  Bernard's  hynm.  Th^ 
sing  themselves  to  it,  you  may  be  surprised  to 
find,  even  more  readily  than  the  Horatian  verse 
by  whose  name  we  caXL  it.  They  differ,  indeed* 
from  the  Sapphic  stanza  of  Latin  only,  or  at 
least  mostly,  in  the  facts  that  they  depend  for  their 
effect  not  on  length  of  syllable,  but  on  stress  of 
emphasis,  and  that  the  four  lines  are  embellished — 
or  if  you  prefer  bedizened — ^with  no  less  than  three 
rhymes.  Then  you  may  begin  to  wonder  whether 
the  Twelfth  Century  Saint  may  not  have  supposed 
himself  only  to  be  improving  on  the  unrhymed 
Sapphics  of  antiquity.  At  least,  you  can  hardly 
help  believing,  he  could  not  have  done  his  own 
poetic  task  without  haunting  consciouaness  of 
what  had  been  achieved  in  Latin  by  the  Augustan 
poet  who  brought  the  songs  of  Greece  into  the 
verse  of  Italy  and  thus  made  gently  boastful 
triumph  over  both  bronze  and  death.* 

Adams  quotes  two  more  stanzas  from  St. 
Bernard's  hynm,  fluent,  ecstatic,  and  reverent. 
Close  to  them  he  places  three  stanzas  of  a  some- 
what similar  Twelfth  Century  hymn  by  Adam  of 

'Of.  p.  87.  «(y.9. 
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St.  Victor,  distinctly  more  modem  in  form.  Here 
is  little  vestige  of  Uie  classics,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  words  are  Latin : 

Salve,  Mater  SalvatorisI 
Vas  electiim!     Vas  honoris! 

Vas  cs^lestis  GmtiK ! 
Ab  etcrao  Vas  provigum ! 
Vas  insigne !  Vas  excisum 

Manu  sapientite! 
(Mother  of  our  Saviour,  hail! 
Chosen  Vessel,  sacred  Grail  I 
Font  of  celestial  Grace ! 
From  eternity  forethought ! 
By  the  hand  of  Wisdom  wrought ! 

Precious,  faultless  Vase ! — ^Tr.  Adams.) 

Even  the  two  Twelfth  Century  stanzas  at  which 
we  have  now  glanced  are  enough  to  make  us  feel, 
if  we  will,  the  wondrous  ecstatic  spontaneity  of 
the  mediffival  faith  in  Mary  testified  again  by  the 
dedication  to  her  of  countless  chapels,  churches, 
and  cathedrals.  On  earth,  twelve  hundred  years 
before,  she  had  been  a  pure  girl  of  Palestine, 
chosen  by  God  to  reach  the  second  purity  of  moth- 
erhood without  defilement  of  the  flesh.  Alone  of 
human  beings  she  had  been  woman  doubly  holy — 
at  once  maiden  and  mother.  She  had  shared  in 
spirit  the  redeeming  agony  of  her  Divine  Child; 
and  at  last  the  Miracle  of  the  Assumption  had  made 
her  almost  one  with  the  Triune  God  of  whom  here 
below  she  had  been  the  Chosen  Vessel.  Thence- 
forth, safe  in  the  glory  of  Eternity,  she  Uved  and 
reigned  forever  changeless — with  the  sweetness 
of  girlhood,  with  the  tenderness  of  maternity,  and 
with  the  queenly  courtesy  of  immortal  sovereignty. 
She  had  become  what  her  Son  had  been  made 
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through  her,  at  once  human  and  divine.  The 
difference,  if  Twentieth  Century  heretics  may  try 
to  define  it,  seems  little  more  than  that  His 
humanity  had  been  only  an  episode  in  the  course 
of  his  infinite  Divinity,  and  that  before  Grod  had 
made  her  divine  her  earthly  origin  had  been  closer 
to  that  of  other  creatures.  Whatever  else,  she 
dwelt  safe  in  Paradise,  gentle,  changeless,  meitnful, 
and  divinely  imperial.  And  there  in  Paradise, 
too,  supremely,  eternally,  and  righteously  sover- 
eign, was  Christ,  who  had  been  made  incarnate 
and  had  suffered  to  redeem  mankind  from  the 
penalty  of  sin. 

At  least  among  Protestants,  it  has  now  long 
been  usual  to  think  of  Christ  mostly  as  he  is  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  and  seldom  to  remember 
that  divine  though  He  there  appears  He  appears 
throughout  amid  earthly  conditions  both  of  short 
time  and  of  restricted  space.  Your  most  literal 
Protestant,  so  long  as  he  stays  a  bit  orthodox, 
would  no  doubt  aver  that  Christ  Above  is  forever 
Lord  of  All;  but  nowadays  a  Protestant  mind 
would  be  less  attracted  by  this  mysteiy  than  by 
the  Passion,  or  preferably  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  At  present,  indeed,  Protestant  opinion  is 
apt  to  regard  Christ  rather  as  an  example  than  as 
the  Saviour.  So  Protestant  eyes,  like  most  tA 
ours  accustomed  to  American  tradition,  find  some- 
thing almost  perplexing  in  the  images  of  the 
crowned  Redeemer  everywhere  left  us  by  the 
Middle  Ages — divinely,  eternally,  immutably,  and 
righteously  sovereign  in  Heaven,  whence  in  His 
own  good  time  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  end  the  delusive  ma- 
terialities of  this  fleeting  human  world. 
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To  the  Twelfth  Century,  eternity  seemed  doser 
at  hand  than  it  mostly  seems  now;  and  if  we 
lingered  longer  over  the  Latin  hynms  which  tried 
to  celebrate  it,  we  should  stray  too  far  from  the 
earthly  conditions  of  their  making.  Aft6r  all, 
that  first  line  by  Bernard  of  Morlaix  will  bring  us 
back  from  the  heights: 

Hora  novissima,  tempora  pesnma  sunt,  viplemus. 

(The  world  is  very  evil,  the  times  are  waxing  late. 
Be  sober  and  keep  vigil. — ^Tr.  Neale.) 

And  if  anybody  wishes  a  notion  of  mediaeval  actu- 
ality, as  it  surrounded  the  students  who  thronged 
universities  on  their  way  to  holy  orders,  he  may 
find  it  admirably  suggested  in  John  Addington 
Symonds's  Wine,  Women,  and  Song.*  Symonds 
skilfully  translates  some  of  the  less  ribald  Latin 
verses  in  which  they  celebrated  their  amatory  and 
convivial  joys.  This  was  not  a  period  of  unmin- 
gled  and  reverent  devoutness.  There  is  a  bur- 
lesque ritual,  for  example, — Officium  Lusorum, 
or  Prayers  of  the  Gamesters,* — ^where  part  of  one 
of  the  petitions  may  be  rendered  as  follows: 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  been  pleased  to 
sow  great  misunderstanding  between  town  and  gown,  grant 
we  beseech  Thee  that  we  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
and  the  persons  of  their  wives. 

A  bit  of  rhyming  advice  to  incautious  and  un* 
warlike  students  chants  a  variation  on  the  same 
theme:* 

>  London.  1884.  *  Carmina  Borana:  Stuttgart:  1847:  p.  148. 

*  Ssrmoodfl,  19.  He  does  not  translate  this  doggerel,  wfaidi  meam^  liiie 
bjr  line: 

When  a  clown  gets  drunk 

He  does  not  think  a  student  an  armed  toldier. 

So  I  clearly  advise  jrou  to  keep  sober 

And  never  go  into  a  tavern  with  downs. 
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Rusticus  dum  se  sentit  ebiiatum 
Clericum  non  reputat  militem  annatnm. 
Vere  plane  consulo  ut  abstineatis 
Nee  unquam  cum  rusticis  tabeni*[aiii]  ineatia. 

'"Goliardic"  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  this 
kind  of  song  and  verse,  much  of  which  piuported 
to  come  from  a  wandering  order  founded  by  a 
legendary  and  by  no  means  exemplary  ecclesiastic 
named  Golias.  Four  lines  of  his  Confession  have 
lingered  almost  as  familiar  as  **  Jerusalem  the 
Golden": 

Meum  est  propositum  in  tabema  mori, 
Et  vinum  appositum  sitienti  ori, 
Ut  dicant  cum  venerit  angelorum  dkon 
Deus  sit  propitius  isti  potatori.^ 

Boys  were  naughty  then  as  now,  and  men  wicked, 
and  women  what  you  look  for.  And  song  was 
already  such  as  we  know  it.  ^'Gaudeamus  igi- 
tur">  is  not  so  old  as  these  times.  Without 
their  spirit,  though,  it  could  hardly  have  come 
to  be,  and  still  to  be  sung. 

VI 

FRENCH  LYRICS 

The   rhythm   and    the   rhymes   of   the    Latin 
songs  we  have  glanced  at,  profane  and  holy,  have 

*  Symonds's  translation,  in  Uie  original  metre  (p.  5S)^  is  a  ihailr  too  liter' 

ate.    The  lines  mean 

May  I  in  a  tavern  die. 
Drinking  wine  most  thintily. 
So  that  when  the  angels  come 
Hymning  from  their  heavenly  home 
They  may  mercifully  say, 
God  forgive  this  toper's  day. 

* "  So  let  us  joy  while  still  we*re  young*'  roughly  rendera  the  fint  Ubb  of  it 
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a  rather  elementary  simpHcily — "childish  jingle" 
Ilenrj'  Adams  somewhere  calls  it.  As  we  saw  a 
little  before,  too,  the  measures  of  the  Romantic 
Epics  and  of  the  pretty  little  episodic  songs  they 
called  Romances,  of  the  doggerel  Bestiary  of  Phi- 
lippe de  Thaun  and  even  of  the  dainty  Lays  of 
Marie  de  France  have  a  charm,  if  you  feel  it  at 
all,  rather  of  spontaneous  artlessness  than  of  sub- 
tle art.  We  may  therefore  have  been  tempted 
to  suppose  this  Twelfth  Century  a  time  when 
lightly  pretty  music,  such  as  the  sophisticated 
nowadays  despise,  was  everywhere  in  the  air,  but 
when  anything  like  elaboration,  deliberate  arti- 
ficiality, or  ingenious  convention  had  not  yet  gath- 
ered, to  vex  or  to  delight  those  who  love  the  heart 
of  song. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth;  and 
nothing  can  take  us  much  nearer  the  truth  tlian  a 
familiar  legend  probably  untrue.  When  King 
Richard  Cneur  de  Lion,  the  storj'  goes,  on  his  way 
home  from  Palestine,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke 
of  Austria,  he  was  imprisoned  nobody  knew  where. 
With  the  jaunty  carelessness  of  their  knightly 
time,  his  great  lords  and  their  followers  did  not 
trouble  themselves  to  inquire,  preferring  to  il- 
lustrate the  adage  that  when  the  cat's  away  the 
mice  will  play.  Among  his  less  illustrious  re- 
tainers, however,  was  one  Blondel,  an  ingenious 
minstrel  with  whom  the  king  had  sometimes 
amused  himself  by  matching  skill  in  verse.  Dis- 
guised as  a  wandering  musician,  thi^  faithful  fel- 
low proceeded  to  travel  about  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  whenever  he  came  to  a  ca.sUc  sang 
outside  a  song  which  King  Richard  knew.  His 
loyal  search  was  at  last  rewarded  by  the  voice  of 
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Richard,  who  took  up  the  song  from  inside  a  barred 
window.  So  the  king  was  found,  alive  and  safe; 
and  presently  his  neglectful  lords  reclaimed  and 
ransomed  him.  The  story  lingered  on;  and 
shortly  before  the  French  Revolution  a  popular 
opera  based  on  it  was  produced  in  Paris.  For  a 
while  everybody  knew  a  song  therein  assigned 
to  Blondel: 

O  Richard,  O  mon  roi, 
L'univers  t'abandonne; 
Sur  la  terre  il  n'est  que  moi 
Qui  m'int^resse  k  ta  personne.^ 

(O  Richard,  O  my  king. 
The  world  abandons  thee; 
And  no  one  now  remains 
To  deliver  thee  but  me.) 

How  this  appealed  to  some  loyal  but  not  quite 
sober  officers  of  the  Guard  at  Versailles  under 
Louis  XVI,  how  they  sang  it  in  an  atmosphere 
before  long  to  vibrate  with  the  Marseillaise, 
and  how  royalty  nowise  benefited  thereby  you 
may  find  set  forth,  if  you  like,  in  Carlyle's  prose 
Epic,  the  French  Revolution. 

Now,  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  these  legends 
or  not,  a  poet  named  Blondel  de  Neele  really  lived 
in  King  Richard's  time,  and  some  of  his  poems 
are  extant.'  Though  none  of  them  is  worth  our 
special  attention,  one  or  two  general  impressions 
made  by  glancing  through  some  twenty  or 
twenty-five  may  help  us  to  recall  the  period  when 
he  wrote.  All  the  songs  are  concerned  with  love, 
which  possesses  the  heart  of  the  singer;   none  of 

^  Quoted  from  Larousse,  where  you  will  find  6r6try's  music  too. 
*  Br&kelmami:  Lea  Plus  Anciens  Chansonniers  FmDgtiMZ  Fuw:    UTIh 
1891:  140-192. 
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them  names  the  lady  who  inspires  the  passion; 
all  are  lyrically  fluent;  and  all  have  complicated 
schemes  of  admirably  true  rhyme.  A  iypical 
example,  contains  six  eight-lined  stanzas  with 
three  rhymes  in  each  stanza: 

Cuer  decdros  apaie  (a) 

Dolgors  et  codIots:  (b) 

Par  joie  d'amor  vraie  (a) 

Sui  en  baisant  mors  (b) 

S'encor  ne  m'est  altres  dones  (c) 

Mar  fui  onques  de  li  prives?  (c) 

A  morir  sui  livrex,  (c) 

S'ele  trop  me  delaie*.  (a) 

What  this  means  you  need  not  vex  yourself  to 
puzzle  out;  just  here  the  rhymes  and  the  rhythm 
are  enough.  These  are  repeated  in  the  second 
stanza.  The  third  and  fourth  stanzas,  precisely 
preserving  the  measure,  similarly  repeat  three 
new  rhymes, — isles ^ — er, — and  w,  or  (cQ,  (e),  and 
(/);  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas  the  rhymes 
change  to — asse^ — i,  and — ovr.  Observe  the 
marked  difference  in  length  between  the  couplet 
made  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  and  the  four 
before  it  and  the  two  after  it;  be  assured  that  all 
this  is  a  rather  unusually  simple  specimen  of  the 
lyric  versification  fashionable  in  Twelfth  Century 
France;  and  you  will  no  longer  be  tempted  to 
disdain  that  period  as  spontaneously  artless. 
Its  verse  is  often  as  intricate  as  any  problem  of 
Gothic  vaulting. 

Among  the  most  memorable  French  lyrics  of 
the  Twelfth  Century  is  one  attributed  to  Richard 
himself,  addressed  from  his  prison  to  his  sister, 
Mary  of  Champagne.    You  will  find  it,  with  an 
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admirable  translation,  in  Henry  Adams's  chapter 
on  the  ^^ Three  Queens."  Here  is  half  of  the  first 
stanza  and  all  of  the  second : 

Moult  ai  d'amins,  mais  povre  sont  11  don; 
Honte  en  avront  se  por  ma  re&ngon 
Suix  ces  deus  yvers  pris. 

Ceu  seven!  bien  mi  home  et  mi  baron 
Engleois,  Normant*  Poitevin  et  Gaaocm, 
Ke  je  n'avoie  si  povre  compaignon 
Cui  je  laissasse  por  avoir  an  prison. 
Je  nel  di  pas  por  nuUe  retraison, 
Mais  ancor  suix  je  pris. 

(My  friends  are  many  but  their  gifts  are  nani^t: 
Shame  will  be  theirs,  if  for  my  ransom  here 
I  lie  another  year. 

They  know  this  well  my  barons  and  my  iiiieii» 
Normandy,  England,  Gascony,  Poitou, 
That  I  had  never  follower  so  low 
Whom  I  would  leave  in  prison  to  my  gain. 
I  say  it  not  for  a  reproach  to  them. 
But  prisoner  I  am. — ^Tr.  Adams.) 

The  masculine  old  leash  of  rhyme,  which  defies 
even  the  translating  skill  of  Heniy  AdamSy 
changes — ^like  the  rhymes  of  Blonde! — ^with  the 
third  and  fourth  stanzas,  and  again  with  the  fifth 
and  sixth;  but  all  six  end  not  only  with  a  short 
unrhyming  refrain  but  with  the  same  word — pfif, 
which  means  taken,  captive,  or  imprisoned.  And 
whether  Richard  really  wrote  this  manly  song  or 
not  you  feel  sure  that  it  is  just  such  as  he  mjj^t 
have  written. 

For  like  any  great  gentleman  of  his  time  he 
was  tolerably  skilful  in  its  arts;  and  if  Blondd's 
professional  performance  be  more  facile,  Richard's 
knightly  utterance  appears  very  much  more  gena« 
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ine.  Neither  could  have  come  into  existence  except 
in  a  period  of  highly  developed  lyric  song,  not  yet 
shackled  by  the  conventions  which  it  was  fast 
forging.  This  courtly  lyric  we  might  go  on  to 
consider  only  in  French.  We  shall  find  it,  how- 
ever, most  characteristically  grown  to  ripeness 
not  in  the  north,  but  in  Twelfth  Century  Provence. 

vn 

THE  TROUBADOURS 

Even  those  of  us  who  can  make  something  out 
of  an  old  French  text  are  puzzled  by  a  Provencal. 
The  languages  are  more  different  than  English 
and  Scotch — ^and  for  every-day  Englishmen  or 
Americans  even  the  Scotch  of  Bums  needs  a  good 
many  notes.  In  a  general  way,  though,  one  or 
two  facts  about  Provengal  poetry  of  the  Twelfth 
Century  must  be  evident  to  anybody  who  will 
take  the  trouble  only  to  turn  the  pages  of  such 
a  book  as  Bartsch's  Chrestomathie  Provengale.^ 
A  good  deal  of  it  takes  rather  short  lyric  form; 
these  lyrics  have  a  very  careful  regularity  of  their 
own,  stanza  corresponding  with  stanza  like  the 
strophes  and  antistrophes  of  Pindar;  all  are 
rhymed;  and  the  rhyme-schemes  are  various  and 
sometimes  almost  inconceivably  ingenious.  A 
lyric  by  Amaut  Daniel*  goes  perhaps  to  the  ex- 
treme of  this  tendency.  As  printed  by  Bartsch 
it  consists  of  six  stanzas,  each  in,  seven  lines; 
though  the  final  words  of  these  lines  do  not 
rhyme  with  one  another,  they  are  rhymingly  re- 
peated throughout  the  poem;   all  six  stanzas  are 

>  ElberfeU.  1868.  *  BarUch:  Chratomatliie  Fkovoacle*  181. 
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composed  of  lines  ending  with  the  following  seven 
consecutive  sounds : — utz, — oillsy — encs, — ars, — erf, 
— aviy  and  — oma.  This  would  seem  ingenious 
enough  for  anybody.  Look  a  little  closer,  however, 
and  you  will  see  that  within  each  stanza  there  are 
no  less  than  ten  other  rhyme-words  repeated 
through  all  six.  Without  bothering  your  wits 
about  what  the  words  mean,  for  example,  look  at 
the  third  line  of  the  first  stan^, 

Els  letz  bees  dels  auzels  ram^nefy 
and  then  at  the  third  of  the  second, 

Non  pretz  necs  mansy  don  ai  gonenca. 

Here  are  three  rhymes  in  eight  £fyllables.  As 
you  read  the  poem  aloud,  they  may  not  be  in- 
stantly apparent,  for  they  recur  only  in  consecutive 
stanzas,  after  an  interval  of  seven  lines.  Th^ 
are  repeated,  however,  in  the  four  other  stanzas; 
each  of  the  six  stanzas  contains  seventeen  words 
duly  rhymed  in  each  of  the  other  five;  yet  the  total 
number  of  syllables  in  each  stanza  appears  to  be 
only  sixty-three.  Beside  this  marvellous  example 
of  Provengal  ingenuity  the  French  ingenuities  of 
Blondel  look  like  child's  play  and  the  leashed 
rhymes  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  sound  like  five- 
finger  exercises. 

If,  without  understanding  the  lines,  you  will 
now  try  to  read  them  aloud,  or,  indeed,  if  you  will 
try  to  read  aloud  other  Provengal  poems  of  less 
amazing  structure,  you  must  presently  be  im- 
pressed by  another  evident  fact.  They  all  have  a 
movement  at  once  easy  and  exquisitely  studied, 
such  as  we  are  used  to  in  the  sonnet  lines  of  later 
Italy,  and  of  the  sonnets  imitated  from  these  in 
all  modem  literatures.     Remember  that  the  Pro- 
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vengal  poems  were  actually  sung, — ^that  the  tradi- 
tional guitar  of  the  Troubadours,  though  doubt- 
less unlike  instruments  you  nowadays  find  in 
shops,  has  historic  basis.  You  can  hardly  help 
concluding  that  even  though  you  have  no  idea 
what  these  verses  mean  they  are  clearly  works  of 
lyric  art  as  conscientious  as  anything  classic. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  what  this 
exquisitely  fine  phase  of  literary  art  is  concerned 
with,  the  opening  words  of  a  selection  from  Peirol, 
which  in  Bartsch  follows  a  second  from  Amaut 
Daniel,  will  help  us  to  guess: 

Cora  qu'amors  volha 
Eu  chaOy 

they  run;  and  reference  to  a  dictionary  will  in- 
form you  that  they  literally  mean 

When  love  wills 
I  sing. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  six  stanzas  thus  begun  will 
show  you  that  if  not  so  deliberately  ingenious  as 
Amaut  Daniel,  the  poet  who  made  them  was  a 
good  deal  more  so  than  Blondel.  He  could  not 
have  sung  as  he  did  without  considerable  fore- 
thought and  careful  subsequent  polish.  He  ends 
his  song,  as  incidentally  Amaut  Daniel  and  all 
Twelfth  Century  poets  were  apt  to,  with  a  short 
'^ envoi,"  summing  up  his  music;  you  can  almost 
hear  the  chords  he  struck  to  the  words 

Peirols  fai  fin  e  verai 
Lo  sonet  per  amors. 
En  SOS  cors  estai  totz  jors. 

(Peirol  really  and  truly  made 

This  song  for  love. 

It  was  in  his  heart  always.) 
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Ingenious  as  you  like,  he  pretended  to  be  spon- 
taneous; for  he  sang  of  love,  and  if  love  be  not 
spontaneous  it  cannot  be  its  own  invincible  self. 
Here  is  a  convention  of  substance  quite  as  evident 
as  any  convention  or  ingenuity  of  the  style  which 
sets  it  forth. 

Conventional  as  you  will,  nevertheless,  this 
Provencal  song  has  in  common  with  the  French 
poetry  of  the  Twelfth  Century  at  which  we  have 
glanced  one  freshly  spontaneous  phase.  It  is  not, 
like  folk-song  and  the  like,  an  offhand  utterance 
of  nobody  knows  whom,  human  and  instinctive, 
and  if  skilful  at  all  skilful  only  artlessly;  it  is  as 
deliberately  and  as  consciously  studied  as  anything 
in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  The  study  it 
implies,  however,  is  directed  to  an  end  hitherto 
disdained  by  Christian  Europeans.  There  had 
been  nothing  like  it  since  the  poets  of  Rome  tried 
to  tame  their  rude  Latin  to  semblance  of  Gredan 
grace.  From  that  time  for  a  thousand  years, 
imperial  Latin  had  been  the  only  language  hdd 
worthy  of  study  throughout  the  generations  of 
Europe.  Meanwhile  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a 
language  in  which  any  uninstructed  human  be- 
ing thought  or  spoke  or  lived.  Now  at  last 
men  were  eagerly  trying  to  make  the  languages 
they  used  in  daily  life  serve  also  as  vdiides  for 
poetic  art  such  as  Rome  learned  from  Greece. 

If  the  chance  of  history  had  allowed  Provenoe 
and  its  language  to  grow  into  full  modernity — at 
France  has  grown,  for  example,  and  Italy,  and 
England — ^nobody  would  ever  have  forgotten  that 
this  was  the  region  where  the  form  of  modem  po- 
etry first  developed  into  art  incontestably  fi^ 
As  we  have  already  reminded  ourselves,^  however, 

>  Cf.  p.  496. 
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Twelfth  Century  Provence  was  destined  to  an 
eclipse  so  swift  and  so  long  that  only  one  word 
from  it  has  remained  familiar.  More  than  proba- 
bly, too,  few  of  those  who  nowadays  hear  the  word 
troubadour  have  any  clear  notion  of  what  trouba- 
dours were,  of  where  or  when  they  flourished,  of 
the  ideals  which  they  introduced  into  the  subse- 
quent habit  of  Europe,  or  indeed  of  much  more 
tiian  that  a  make-believe  one  of  them — ^named 
Manrico — ^is  the  tenor  hero  of  a  delightfully  tune- 
ful opera  by  Verdi,  now  old-fashioned.  Seriously 
to  study  them  here  would  accordingly  beguile  us 
from  tradition  into  history.  Though  we  cannot 
altogether  neglect  them,  we  can  prudently  permit 
ourselves  only  a  few  general  and  far  from  scholarly 
observations. 

The  name  troubadour  was  conventionally  given 
to  a  kind  of  lyric  poet  greatly  admired  by  Twelfth 
Century  Provence,  widely  dispersed  by  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Provence  in  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
and  thereafter  a  thing  of  the  past.^  The  form  and 
the  substance  of  troubadour  song  was  generally 
such  as  we  have  just  been  glancing  at  when  we 
touched  on  Amaut  Daniel  and  Peirol;  with  ex- 
quisitely meticulous  care  for  every  dainty  detail 
of  lyric  grace,  these  long-forgotten  masters  of  a 
fleeting  art  concerned  themselves  with  love.  This 
they  assumed  to  possess  them;  and  the  mistress 
who  inspired  it  was  in  each  case  assumed  to  be  a 
miracle  of  gently  superhuman  beauty  and  merit. 
Almost  always,  if  not  without  exception,  she  was 
married   to   somebody   else   than   the  poet  and 

*  Justin  Harvey  Smith's  TroubAdoura  at  Home  (New  York :  1800)  gim 
a  rambling  but  sympathetic  account  oC  all  thia»  inienpened  with  aUlfiil 
trasflatioDs, 
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furthermore  of  rank  higher  than  his.  This  con- 
vention went  so  far  and  so  deep  that  even  great 
lords  and  princes,  occasionally  trying  their  lyric 
skill,  regularly  pretended  to  languish  humbly  at 
the  feet  of  inaccessibly  superior  ladies.  Under 
such  circumstances,  of  course,  nothing  could  be 
more  imprudent  or  unprincipled  than  to  allow  the 
lady's  true  name  to  be  revealed  or  even  suspected. 
Yet,  at  once  bold  and  honourably  reticent,  your 
troubadour  must  so  express  himself  as  both  to 
excite  general  admiration  and  while  distracting 
attention  from  the  precise  object  of  his  aflPections 
and  prayers  to  be  clear  as  dayUght  for  her.  What 
was  more,  she  was  herself  bound  to  hear,  and 
having  heard  to  reciprocate,  the  passion  of  her 
lover.  A  well-known  line  in  the  Divine  Comec^y 
will  illustrate  this.  In  the  Fifth  Canto  of  ihe 
Inferno,  Francesca  utters  words  which  often  p»- 
plex  modem  readers: 

Amor,  che  a  nuUo  amato  amar  perdona.^ 
(Love,  who  to  none  beloved  pardons  love.) 

Everybody  knows  that,  in  point  of  fact,  plenty 
of  lovers,  men  and  women  alike,  sigh  and  have 
sighed  in  vain.  But  when  Dante  wrote  eveqr- 
body  also  knew  that  the  Law  of  Love,  as  ezpoimded 
by  the  troubadours,  decreed  that  whoever  is  tiully 
loved  must  truly  love  in  return. 

Fantastic  it  all  seems  now,  like  the  intricate 
rhymes  in  which  the  troubadours  r^Jii^T^tcd  it 
Tradition  has  pretended  that  there  were  formal 
Courts  of  Love  in  Provence,  where  expcsrt  ladies 
judicially  decided  exactly  what,  in  generally  ad- 

1  Inferno,  V,  lOS. 
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mitted  circumstance,  a  lover  and  his  mistress 
ought  according  to  the  Law  of  Love  to  do;  and 
it  is  said  that  there  were  actual  books  of  casuistry 
about  such  matters.  Long-forgotten  though  these 
things  be,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  Dante  to 
remind  ourselves  both  of  how  living  they  once 
were  and  of  how  deeply  the  influence  of  them  affects 
men  still.  Deep  in  Hell  Dante  finds  a  gentleman 
of  Florence,  Jacopo  Rusticucd,  who  sadly  asks 
him: 

Cortesia  e  valor  di'  se  dimora 
Nella  nostra  diik  A  come  suole?^ 

(Courtesy  and  valor,  tell  me  do  they  stay 
Still  in  our  city,  where  of  old  they  wefe?) 

To  which  Dante  grimly  answers: 

La  gente  nuova,  e  i  subiti  guadagni» 
Orgoglio  e  dismisura  ban  generata, 
Fiorenza,  in  te.* 

(The  self-made  people,  with  their  ready  wealtli» 
Pride  and  disdain  of  order  have  begot, 
Florence,  in  thee.) 

The  virtues  and  the  vices  here  named  we  stiU 
recognise.  Men  and  women  ought  to  be  courteous, 
and  men  valorous;  pride  is  unseemly  and  excess 
abominable.  Dante  seems  to  speak  such  words 
as  are  spoken  to  the  present  day.  So  he  does,  if 
you  will;  but  when  he  spoke  them  six  hundred 
years  ago  and  more,  he  Imew  that  they  came  to 
him  straight  from  the  code  of  the  troubadours. 
Courtesy  and  valor  were  ideals  which  the  trouba- 
dours celebrated,  and  so,  to  go  no  farther,  was 
honour;  pride  and  excess,  like  all  other  ignoble 
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things,  they  condemned.  And  if  you  should  be 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  Dante  knew  that  he 
spoke  in  the  spirit  of  the  troubadours,  turn  to 
the  Twenty-Sixth  Canto  of  the  Purgatorio,  and 
see  how  he  exchanges  courtesies  with  Amaut 
Daniel,  not  yet  quite  purged  by  fire  of  the  sin  in- 
herent in  earthly  love;  linger  a  little  over  the  lines^ 
where  Amaut  Daniel  sweetly  petitions  that  prayer 
be  said  for  him  while  still  detained  in  that  inter- 
mediate region, 

Dove  poter  peccar  non  i  piii  nostro. 
(Wherein  the  power  to  sin  is  ours  no  more.) 

And  you  will  surely  marvel  over  the  worshipful 
skill  with  which  Dante  puts  into  the  Hps  of  the 
troubadour,  now  far  on  his  way  to  Paradise,  eight 
gracious  Hnes^  of  his  own  Provencal  language. 

It  all  may  seem  very  far  away;  but  come  bad^ 
to  earth.  Even  amid  the  clouds  of  Twentieth 
Century  American  democnuy,  people  are  apt 
sincerely  and  passionately  to  believe  that  ideal 
women  are  pure  and  reverend,  and  consequent^ 
to  demand  that  men  show  them  courtesies  more 
instant  and  more  delicate  than  any  man  may 
expect  for  himself.  Consider  what  the  woid 
courtesy  originally  means;  and  you  will  present^ 
find  yourself  remembering  the  courteous  laws  de- 
creed by  the  Courts  of  Love,  and  the  loving  order 
which  makes  glorious  the  imperial  Court  of  God. 
Then  you  will  find  yourself  in  an  atmoq>here 
where  the  sweet  monotonies  of  troubadour  srag 
still  faintly  vibrate.  And  thence  looking  bade 
at  the  songs  of  France,  at  the  singing  Latin  of 
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the  Goliardic  royaterers  and  of  the  ecstatic  makers 
of  hymns,  at  the  Lays  of  Marie  de  France  and  the 
Bestiary  of  Phihppe  de  Thami,  at  the  Romantic 
Epics  of  Alexander  and  of  Arthur  and  of  Charle- 
magne, you  may  begin  to  feel  that,  after  all,  the 
song  of  the  troubadours  was  the  finest  flower  of 
Twelfth  Century  utterance. 


CHAPTER  in 
THE  THHITEENTH  CENTURY 


HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

During  the  Thirteenth  Century  there  were 
only  three  kings  of  England:  John,  who  leigned 
from  1199  to  1216;  Henry  HI,  who  reigned  untfl 
1272;  and  Edward  I,  who  reigned  on  until  1807. 
In  tradition  the  names  of  John  and  of  Edward 
are  more  distinct  than  that  of  Henry.  As  eveiy- 
body  knows,  one  of  Shaksi>ere's  historical  plays 
concerns  King  John.  He  based  it  on  an  older 
play ;  at  that  time  such  translations  into  dramatic 
terms  from  the  chronicles  in  which  English  his- 
tory was  accessible  were  so  popular  that  a  cydid 
of  them  came  into  existence,  covering  the  histoiy 
reign  by  reign.  The  greater  number  of  those  with 
which  Shakspere  had  to  do  concern  the  late  Four- 
teenth Century  and  the  Fifteenth,  b^^inning  with 
Richard  II,  who  was  deposed  in  ISOO,  and  canying 
on  the  story  until  Richard  IH  fell,  in  1485,  at 
Bosworth  Field,  making  the  Tudors  royal.  One 
reason  why  he  did  not  try  to  fill  the  gap  between 
John,  who  died  in  1216,  and  Richard  H,  who  came 
to  the  throne  in  1377,  is  that  the  gap  was  toleraUty 
filled  already;  there  were  plays  about  Edward  It 
Edward  II,  and  Edward  IH;  and  there  was  a 
play  about  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  This  last,  how- 
ever, differed  from  the  others  by  not  bearing  the 
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King's  name;  it  was  called  "" Friar  Bacon  and  Friar 
Bungay."  Of  the  direct  line  of  Plantagenet  kings 
Henry  HI  is  the  least  personally  remembered.  His 
position  between  his  father  John  and  his  son 
Edward  is  nevertheless  clear  enough  to  warrant 
us  in  collecting  the  historical  traditions  of  the 
Thirteenth  Centuiy  as  we  collected  those  of  the 
Twelfth,  touching  on  them  as  th^  gathered  dur- 
ing each  English  reign. 

King  John,  of  course,  is  best  known  to  tradition 
from  Shakspere's  play.  For  theatrical  purposes, 
this  perhaps  overemphasises  the  fact  that  his 
tenure  of  the  throne  was  insecure  until  he  got  rid 
of  his  nephew  Arthur,  son  of  an  elder  brother. 
It  is  a  good  deal  confused  concerning  his  troubles 
with  France,  where  he  lost  most  of  Normandy, 
and  with  the  Pope,  who  excommunicated  him  and 
compelled  his  formal  submission.  It  does  not 
set  forth  his  enforced  granting  to  his  barons  at 
Runnymede  of  that  Great  Charter,  Magna  Charta, 
on  which  the  subsequent  liberties  of  England  are 
traditionally  based.  But  it  strongly  emphasises  a 
popular  notion  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  monk. 
In  Elizabethan  times,  as  any  old  folio  of  Foxe's 
Martyrs  will  remind  you,  this  made  him  a  kind  of 
Protestant  hero.  Detested,  and  probably  with 
justice,  when  alive,  he  thus  became  fleeting^  pop- 
ular some  four  hundred  years  after  they  had 
buried  him  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 

For  our  purposes  the  tradition  of  his  conflict 
with  the  Pope  is  at  once  the  most  important  and 
that  which  leads  us  best  to  traditions  then  gather- 
ing elsewhere  than  in  England.  A  dispute  with 
Innocent  III,  centred  by  Shakspere  on  the  ques- 
tion of  which  should  appoint  the  Archbishop  of 
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Canterbury,  ran  at  last  so  high  that  the  Pope 
placed  England  under  interdict — ^whatever  that 
means — and  ultimately  deposed  the  King,  who  had 
meanwhile  seized  church  property  and  treated 
ecclesiastics  roughly.  This  brought  John  to  terms; 
he  resigned  the  Crown  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it 
back  as  a  vassal  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
thus  for  a  while  acknowledged  by  England  as 
temporally  imperial.  The  pontiff  who  then  as- 
serted something  like  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
Caesars  was  among  the  greatest  and  most  potent 
in  all  papal  history;  and  how  active  and  wide- 
spread he  made  the  influence  of  the  Church  we 
may  feel  when  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  most 
familiar  continental  traditions  from  the  time  of 
King  John — ^broadly  speaking,  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Of  these  the  first  is  that  of  the  Fourth  Crusade. 
The  circumstances  of  this  extraordinary  expedition 
are  recorded  in  the  contemporary  account  of  it  by 
Villehardouin,  often  called  the  earliest  of  Flench 
historians.  The  title  of  his  book — ^the  Conquest 
of  Constantinople — ^implies  the  story.  The  Cru- 
sade had  been  instigated  by  the  Pope;  the  Vene- 
tians had  arranged  to  transport  the  Crusaders; 
money  troubles  combined  with  the  astute  policy 
of  the  blind  Doge,  Enrico  Dandolo,  to  convert 
the  Holy  War  into  a  predatory  expedition  in  the 
interests  of  Venice.  The  Crusading  forces  cul- 
tured and  sacked  Constantinople,  where  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  their  principal  commander^  was  set 
up  as  emperor;  for  more  than  fifty  years  Western  w 
'"Latin"  emperors,  now  faintly  remembered^  pos- 
sessed Constantinople.  Though  this  diversion  of 
his  crusade  was  by  no  means  to  the  liking  of  In- 
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nocent  III,  he  did  his  futile  best  to  make  it  the 
beginning  of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Churches. 

The  state  of  emotion  in  Christendom  which 
helped  make  Innocent  UI  so  potent  is  implied  in 
the  pathetic  story  of  the  Children's  Crusade.  At 
the  very  time  when  the  Pope  was  subduing  King 
John,  tens  of  thousands  of  young  people,  aroused 
and  led  by  enthusiastic  men  of  God,  somehow 
got  together  and  started  to  destroy  the  infidel. 
Few  came  back;  most  who  did  not  die  ended  their 
lives  as  slaves.  Here  you  feel  enthusiasm  at  its 
uncontrollable  maddest.  More  normal  phases  of 
it  were  in  the  air.  At  about  the  same  time  the  two 
first  of  the  four  great  Thirteenth  Century  saints 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  their  still  enduring 
work :  Dominic  was  reviving  the  spirit  of  Catholic 
Christian  doctrine,  and  Francis  of  Assisi  that  of 
ecstatic  Christian  charity.  On  them  we  shall 
touch  again  by  and  by.  And  we  may  perhaps 
touch  again  on  the  Albigensian  Crusade  in  the 
region  we  have  broadly  called  Provence.  The 
civilisation  expressed  by  the  Troubadours  was 
neither  very  peaceable  nor  at  all  docile.  It  was 
on  the  whole  more  amiable  and  perhaps  more 
luxurious  than  strong.  It  strayed  into  heresies 
of  its  own,  resenting  orthodox  authority.  At 
last,  overrun  by  Crusading  forces  directed  not 
against  infidelity  but  against  heresy,  it  perished 
in  blood  and  fire,  considerably  directed  by  the 
Catholic  French  soldier  Simon  de  Montfort.  And 
the  dispersal  of  its  pleasant  centres  drove  ruined 
surviving  troubadours  and  their  culture  to  less 
harried  regions,  north  and  south.  By  a  natural 
process    of    tradition,    the   Albigensians,    as   the 
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people  thus  destroyed  came  generally  to  be  called, 
were  later  venerated  as  Protestant  martyrs.  With 
Protestants,  no  doubt,  they  had  in  conunon  an 
unforgiving  hostility  to  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity of  Rome.  How  little  else  these  two  enemies 
of  the  Pope  really  had  in  common  you  may  con- 
clude for  yourself  by  comparing  the  love-songs  of 
the  troubadours  with  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  of 
Puritan  Massachusetts. 

King  John  and  Innocent  UI  died  in  the  same 
year,  1216.  Oddly  enough,  the  most  distinct  per- 
sonid  tradition  of  Henry  HI  is  recorded  in  the 
Purgatorio  of  Dante:* 

Vedete  il  re  della  semplioe  vita 
Seder  1&  soIo»  Arrigo  d'Inghilterra. 

(See  there  the  king  who  lived  the  simple  life 
Sitting  alone,  Heniy  of  England.) 

In  England,  so  far  as  he  is  remembered  at  all,  his 
memory  is  less  gentle.  Like  his  father  he  was  at 
odds  with  his  barons;  and  the  principles  of  these 
great  feudal  lords,  like  those  of  the  aristocratic 
Whigs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  had  in  them 
germs  destined  to  develop  into  the  democratic 
commonplaces  confused  at  present  with  unchange- 
able truth.  There  were  Civil  Wars  where  another 
Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  leader  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  Crusade  and  himself  Earl  of  Leicester, 
is  now  imagined  to  have  been  not  only  a  lordly  but 
a  popular  leader.  Henry  himself  at  last  confirmed 
the  Magna  Charta  granted  by  his  father.  And 
so  on. 

After  all,  the  most  significant  fact  about  him 
for  us  is  what  we  have  already  touched  on.     Robert 
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Greene's  Elizabethan  play  conoeming  his  reign 
does  not  bear  his  name,  but  is  called,  **The  Hon- 
orable Historie  of  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bun- 
gay." How  far  this  is  from  history  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that,  if  we  may  believe  casual 
books  of  reference,  Bungay  was  not  contemporary 
with  Bacon,  but  lived  under  Edward  IV  about  a 
century  later.  Roger  Bacon  really  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IH,  however,  and  was  really  a 
friar.  This  term  applies  to  four  great  mendi- 
cant orders,  finally  established  by  the  Church 
while  Henry  HI  was  on  the  throne:  the  Domini- 
cans (Blade  Friars);  the  Franciscans  (Gray 
Friars);  the  Carmelites  (White  Friars);  and  the 
Augustinians  (Austin  Friars).  Bacon,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, appears  to  have  been  among  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  period,  to  have  been  important 
in  the  history  of  science,  and  consequently  to  have 
been  suspected  of  dabbling  in  black  arts  and  to 
have  been  traditionally  remembered  as  a  magician. 
The  most  familiar  legend  of  him,  which  duly  recurs 
in  Greene's  play,  tells  how  he  made  a  brazen  head 
and  then,  after  instructing  his  attendant  to  wake 
him  when  the  head  spoke,  went  to  sleep.  Though 
the  head  spoke  three  times, — saying  first  "Time 
is,"  next  "Time  was,"  and  last  "Time  has 
been," — the  attendant  let  the  tired  friar  sleep  on. 
So  the  head  fell  down,  and  was  broken  to  pieces; 
and  the  friar  never  knew  the  truths  it  might  have 
told  him.  Fantastic  it  seems  again,  this  England 
of  Henry  III,  far-oflF  and  indistinct. 

In  his  time,  however,  the  last  three  Crusades 
occurred;  and  they  are  associated  with  sovereign 
names  more  memorable  than  his — ^the  Fifth  with 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  H,  the  Sixth  and 
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Seventh  with  that  of  Louis  IX,  King  of  France 
and  sainted. 

Frederic  11,  grandson  of  Barbarossa  and  of  the 
Norman  King  Roger  of  Sicily,  royal  in  childhood^ 
imperial  while  still  a  youth,  is  perhaps  the  most 
brilliant  figure  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  golden- 
grounded  mosaics  of  Palermo  and  of  Monreale  still 
preserve  some  ruined  trace  of  the  soft  Southern 
delights  amid  which  this  heir  to  the  strongest 
strains  of  Northern  blood  passed  the  pleasantest 
days  of  his  adventurous  life.  His  history  is  a 
pageant  of  magnificence,  luxury,  bravery,  intrigue, 
and  war.  He  led  a  Crusade  which  for  a  while 
reconquered  Jerusalem;  the  splendour  and  the 
manners  of  his  court  were  rather  Oriental  than 
European;  he  was  far  too  powerful  and  headstrong 
to  stay  at  peace  with  the  Pope;  and  in  the  end 
the  persistent  diutumity  of  the  Church  was  too 
much  for  him.  In  his  time,  the  Italian  strug^es 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  were  at  their 
fiercest.  He  died,  while  planning  a  new  attaii 
on  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  the  year  1250. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  profound  contrast 
with  such  a  figure  and  a  character  as  Frederic's 
than  that  presented  by  Saint  Louis.  The  historic 
record  of  this  French  king  happens  to  be  unuaa- 
ally  distinct.  Joinville,  a  devoted  follower,  wrote 
a  reminiscent  history  of  him  which  may  fairly 
be  counted  among  the  memorable  biographies  of 
European  literature.  As  a  matter  of  history  it  is 
not  always  clear;  as  a  matter  of  anecdote  it  may 
very  likely  tend  rather  toward  loyal  legend  than 
toward  inconvenient  fact;  but  as  a  matter  of  at- 
mosphere you  can  hardly  help  believing  it  true. 
If  so,  here  for  once  was  a  historic  saint  who  fully 
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deserved  to  be  sainted:  faithful  to  his  royal 
charge,  yet  filled  with  humiUty  of  Christian 
spirit;  brave  and  just,  yet  tender  and  merciful; 
thoughtful  for  the  welfare  of  men,  yet  resolved  to 
do  all  in  his  power  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  should 
prevail;  simple  in  life,  yet  sovereign  in  resolve. 
His  Crusades  came  to  grief — ^the  first  at  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  where  he  was>  made  prisoner;  the 
second  at  Tunis,  where  he  died.  But  besides  his 
holy  memory  he  has  left  in  France  at  least  two 
wondrous  monumental  traces — ^the  Sainte  ChapeUe 
in  Paris,  sometimes  held  the  masterpiece  of  Gothic 
aspiration,  and  the  deserted  walls  of  Aigues  M ortes, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  built,  they  say,  as  a 
base  for  his  hapless  expeditions  consecrated  to 
the  Cross.  In  his  days,  too,  the  Cathedral  of 
Rheims  was  growing  to  that  noble  completeness 
which  endured  until  the  German  barbarism  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  made  it  a  target. 

Before  passing  from  this  long  reign  of  Henry 
III,  we  may  perhaps  prudently  notice  at  least  two 
other  matters  then  taking  shape  in  foreign  distance. 
The  first  is  that  sturdy  instrument  of  Catholic 
orthodoxy,  the  Inquisition,  which  appears  to 
have  clearly  defined  itself  at  about  this  time, 
although  its  special  development  in  Spain  did  not 
occur  until  some  two  hundred  years  later.  The 
second  is  the  swift  career  of  the  Tartar  conqueror 
Kublai  Khan,  who  was  making  himself  master  of 
all  northern  Asia.  But  for  most  of  us  nowadays 
these  things  are  only  names. 

The  chief  traditions  which  make  Edward  I  more 
distinct  than  his  father  are  legendary.  In  all 
likelihood,  to  be  sure,  he  was  really  tall  and  alert, 
so  his  nickname  of  '"Longshanks"  may  be  as  old 
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as  his  own  time;  we  should  remember,  however, 
that  it  could  hardly  have  been  understood  either 
by  the  king  himself  or  by  his  courtiers,  whose 
language  was  still  French.  And  George  Peele's 
dreary  Elizabethan  play  about  him  carries  us  far 
away  from  any  realities,  for  it  turns  partly  on  the 
story  that  his  first  and  unpopular  wife,  Eleanor 
of  Castile,  was  abominably  wicked,  that  accused 
of  crime  she  impiously  desired  if  guilty  to  sink 
into  the  earth;  that  the  earth  proceeded  presently 
to  swallow  her  up  and  to  disgorge  her  at  another 
spot  thenceforth  called  Queenhithe,  and  that  she 
thereupon  confessed  her  sins  and  was  duly  pun- 
ished. Another  story,  which  at  first  sounds  more 
genuine,  relates  that  when  the  king's  son,  who  be- 
came Edward  11,^  was  bom  at  Camavon  in 
Wales,  he  was  forthwith  presented  to  the  Welsh 
as  their  Prince,  in  the  arms  of  his  royal  father. 
The  tale  is  now  said  to  be  without  historical 
foundation;  in  maturity,  however,  Edward  ci 
Camavon  was  really  proclaimed  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  title  has  been  conferred 
on  the  eldest  sons  of  the  English  kings.  E)dward 
I,  in  point  of  fact,  subdued  a  good  deal  of  Wales, 
and  later  came  near  subduing  a  good  deal  €i 
Scotland ;  when  the  Thirteenth  Century  ended,  he 
was  at  arms  with  Scottish  forces  under  the  cele- 
brated William  Wallace.  To  follow  his  historical 
career,  adventurous,  for  a  little  while  crusading, 
at  odds  with  France,  with  the  Church,  with  Us 
barons,  would  take  us  beyond  our  province.  It 
is  enough  now  to  remember  that  good  authori- 
ties trace  to  the  circumstances  and  the  politics  of 


^Marlowe's  play,  Edward  II,  is  more  powerful  than  tiw  Iflw  kit- 

torical  plays  of  Shakspcre. 
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his  reign  the  jfirm  establishment  of  that  parlia- 
mentary government  which  in  greatly  modified 
form  still  controls  the  British  Empire. 

Of  the  continental  traditions  which  came  into 
existence  under  Edward  I,  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  none  are  very  distinct 
among  English-speaking  peoples.  The  death  of 
Frederic  II  had  been  followed  by  a  confused  and 
turbulent  period  of  imperial  history,  in  which  the 
heirs  of  his  own  race  perished.  Just  about  the 
time  when  Edward  succeeded  to  the  English 
throne,  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  was  made  Ejng  of 
Germany;  and,  as  we  all  know,  the  soveragn 
history  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  came  to  the 
end  of  its  widely  fluctuating  fortunes  only  during 
the  World  War  which  has  made  chaotic  the  first 
quarter  of  our  own  Twentieth  Century.  To  linger 
over  the  Hapsburgs,  however,  would  lead  us  astray; 
for  our  purposes  we  shall  do  better  to  collect  our 
vague  notions  of  what  was  happening  in  Twelfth 
Century  Italy. 

Two  facts  which  belong  to  the  time  of  Edward  I 
may  help  us  to  do  so.  This  was  when  the  Vene- 
tian adventurer  Marco  Polo  made  his  way  to 
China  through  the  dominions  of  Kublai  Khan, 
and  brought  back  to  Europe  its  first  real  notions 
of  the  previously  almost  legendary  civilisation  of 
Eastern  Asia,  little  altered  since  the  remote  times 
when  Pericles  for  a  little  while  dominated  Athens. 
And  this  was  when  the  oppression  of  Sicily  by 
French  occupiers  exploded  in  the  revolutionary 
massacres  remembered  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 
Slight  as  the  names  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  the  Si- 
cilian Vespers  may  seem,  they  imply  two  things 
which  we  cannot  neglect — the  persistent  power 
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of  Venice,  and  the  anarchic  confusion  of  the  rest 
of  Italy,  vexed  not  only  with  bewildering  internal 
dissensions  but  with  the  recurrent  presence  of 
alien  invaders. 

To  touch  on  the  details  of  these  dissenaicHis 
and  invasions  would  be  to  confuse  confusion.  We 
may  do  well,  however,  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Fifth  Centuiy 
did  not  destroy  the  local  existence  of  the  chief 
Italian  cities;  that  through  the  centuries  these 
tended  to  become  more  or  less  independent  and 
often  mutually  hostile  centres  of  petty  political 
existence,  generally  at  once  aristocratic  and  le- 
publican,  as  Rome  had  been  from  the  days  of 
Tarquin  to  those  of  Augustus  Caesar;  that  by  the 
Thirteenth  Century  powerful  families;  almost 
sovereign  locally,  like  the  Scalas  at  Verona,  were 
beginning  here  and  there  to  appear  established; 
that  in  the  contentions  between  Emperors  and 
Popes  for  the  sovereignty  of  sovereignty,  if  one 
city  took  either  side  the  next  was  apt  to  take  the 
other;  that  sometimes,  as  in  Thirteenth  Centuiy 
Florence,  the  struggle  between  Guelphs  and  Ghib- 
ellines  broke  out  between  factions  within  the 
cities  themselves;  and  that  stronger  foreign  poweis 
were  now  and  again  called  in  to  assist  the  weaker 
Italian  contestants. 

The  Emperors,  by  this  time,  were  Germans; 
little  love  has  ever  been  lost  between  the  Gomans 
and  the  French;  but  you  cannot  console  yoursdf 
with  so  simple  a  conclusion  as  that  Italian  Popes 
summoned  French  aid  to  oppose  the  armies  of 
German  Emperors.  In  ISOO,  for  example,  the 
Pope  was  Boniface  VIII,  who  held  himself  as 
high  as  Innocent  III  a  century  before;  it  was  only 
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fifty  years  since,  at  the  death  of  Frederic  H,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Emperors  had  been  humbled 
by  the  sovereign  successors  of  Innocent;  but  in 
ISOS,  a  year  or  so  after  Boniface  had  declared  the 
papal  see  supreme  over  all  earthly  thrones, — ^in- 
cluding that  of  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France, 
who  ten  years  later  suppressed  the  Templars, — ^the 
luckless  Pope  himself,  almost  undefended,  was 
seized  by  French  knights  at  Anagni.  His  death 
has  been  attributed  to  his  indignant  mortification. 
This  Thirteenth  Century  Italy  is  really  and  baf- 
flingly  confused;  but  it  was  the  Italy  where 
Cimabue,  at  Florence,  had  wakened  the  art  of 
painting  into  new  semblance  of  life,  and  where 
Giotto,  already  surpassing  him,^  planned  the 
Campanile,  or  belfry,  still  perhaps  the  most  mar- 
vellous fusion  of  painting  with  architecture  ever 
conceived  by  man.  In  that  Thirteenth  Century 
Florence,  seven  years  before  Edward  became  King 
of  England,  Dante  was  bom. 

II 
THE  ROMANCE  OP  THE  ROSE 

The  centuries,  we  must  remember,  are  acci- 
dents of  chronology,  as  unreal  as  the  lines  of  lat- 
itude and  longitude  on  maps,  but  almost  as 
convenient  to  think  with;  and  their  never  too 
distinct  boundaries  have  seldom  been  less  marked 
than  where  we  now  find  ourselves.  Almost  every 
phase  of  literature  at  which  we  glanced  in  the 
Twelfth  Century  persisted  well  into  the  Thir- 
teenth, and  some  of  them  throughout  it.     By  1800, 

>  See  Purgatorio.  XI,  M-6. 
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at  the  same  time,  certain  more  so] 
works,  clearly  derived  from  the  traditions  of  a 
himdred  years  before,  had  come  to  the  front.  At 
two  or  three  of  these  we  must  now  glance.  None 
is  more  characteristic  of  its  period  than  the  courtly 
poem  then  most  widely  admired — ^the  Romance  of 
the  Rose. 

This  gracefully  fantastic  allegory  was  b^un 
by  a  French  court  poet,  William  de  Lorris»  who 
died  somewhere  about  1250;  at  the  end  of  Heniy 
Adams's  chapter  "Nicolette  and  Marion"  you 
will  find  two  or  three  pages  about  it-  For  our 
purposes  here,  the  opening  lines  are  worth  atten- 
tion.    The  brief  preface  to  the  First  Canto — 

Ci  est  le  Rommant  de  la  Rose, 
Oii  Tart  d'Amors  est  tote  enclose — 

needs  no  translation:  The  Romance  of  the  Rose 
comprises  the  whole  art  of  Love.  The  actual  poem 
then  begins: 

Maintes  gens  dient  que  en  songes 
N'a  se  fables  et  mengonges; 
Mais  Ten  puet  tiex  songes  songier 
Qui  ne  sunt  mie  mengongier. 

(They  tell  you  that  dreams  are  only  fables  and  lies;  but  joa 
can  dream  such  dreams  as  are  not  a  bit  lying.) 


And  thereupon,  in  his  easy  and  swift  ooui^etSi 
the  poet  goes  on  to  tell  how  one  night,  at  tiK^ty, 
when  he  was  peaceably  asleep  in  bed,  he  dreamed 
a  beautiful  dream  which  pleased  him  veiy  much. 
It  was  May,  the  buoyant  month  of  young  leaves 
and  flowers.  He  strayed  to  the  waUs  of  a  park, 
where  ugly  figures  were  painted — ^Hatred,  Fdony, 
Villainy,  and  the  like.    He  found  a  gate,  opened 
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to  him  by  an  agreeable  young  person  called  Idle- 
ness. ''In  the  Park/'  to  quote  a  convenient  sum- 
mary in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  *'he  finds 
Pleasure,  Delight,  Cupid,  and  other  personages, 
and  at  length  the  Rose'' — by  kissing  which  he 
may  solace  the  pains  of  love.  *' Welcome  grants 
him  permission  to  kiss  the  Rose,  but  he  is  driven 
away  by  Danger,  Shame,  Scandal,  and  especially 
by  Jealousy,  who  entrenches  the  Rose  and  im- 
prisons Welcome,  leaving  the  Lover  disconsolate/' 
The  moment  you  stop  to  think,  you  will  see 
that  this  fantastic  and  now  faded  prettiness  is 
just  such  as  you  might  have  expected  to  develop 
from  the  kind  of  fantasies  at  which  we  glanced 
a  little  while  ago — ^the  exquisite  artifices  of  the 
troubadours,  for  example,  and  the  airy  symbolism 
of  the  Bestiary.  The  convenient  device  of  a 
dream  is  not  new,  either.  You  will  find  some- 
thing like  it  in  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of 
Boethius;  and  if  you  are  disposed  to  retro- 
sp)ection  you  may  like  to  look  at  Cicero's  Dream 
of  Scipio/  and  thence  perhaps  to  be  led  back 
to  Plato's  Vision  of  Er.*  Here,  to  be  sure,  is  no 
respectably  unbroken  literary  pedigree;  but  here 
is  a  tendency  recurrent  throughout  literature. 
The  last  lines  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  iEneid 
will  remind  you  how  dreams  are  always  flitting 
from  another  world  to  ours.  For  all  this,  the 
shape  assumed  by  the  dream  in  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose  has  a  distinct  character  which  we  might 
be  tempted  to  call  its  own,  except  that  the  dainty 
convention  occurs  again  and  again,  about  it  and 


*  Republic,  IX  ieq.    There  is  a  traoalatioQ  in  LongleDow'i  iiotot  oo  the 
Inferno  of  Dante. 
'  Republic  X,  014  ieq. 
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for  hundreds  of  years  thereafter.  This  was  a 
Thirteenth  Century  device  which  long  harmonised 
with  human  imagination  and  fanpy.  So  did  the 
whole  notion  of  Allegory,  and  not  least  those  per- 
sonifications of  Virtues  and  Vices,  still  alive  when 

Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  fareweD, 
And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  feD.^ 

William  de  Lorris  wrote  thirty-two  cantos  of 
his  allegory,  comprising  almost  4300  lines.  This 
would  seem  long  enough.  The  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, however,  so  eagerly  wanted  more  that  after 
an  interval  another  poet  felt  called  to  answer  the 
demand.  The  Thirty-third  Canto  is  prefaced  as 
follows : 

Cy  endroit  trespassa  Guillaume 
De  Loris,  et  n'en  fist  plus  pseauhne; 
Mais,  apr6s  plus  de  quarante  ans, 
Maitre  Jehan  de  Meung  ce  Ronunans 
Parfist,  ainsi  conune  je  treuve; 
Et  ici  commence  son  oeuvre. 

(At  this  point  William  de  Lorris  passed  away  and  made  no 
more  psalmody;  but,  after  more  than  forty  yean. 
Master  Jean  de  Meung  finished  this  Romance,  as  I 
find;  and  here  begins  his  work.) 

Once  begun,  Jean  de  Meung  continued  the  work 
until  it  expended  to  22,608  lines,  of  which  the  last 
four  are 

Explicit  li  Ronunans  la  Rose 
Oii  Tart  d'Amours  est  toute  encloae: 
Nature  rit,  si  com  moi  semble. 
Quant  hie  et  hec  joignent  ensemble. 

1  Campbell:    Pleasures  of  Hope  (1799),  I,  S87.     And  look,  if  yoa  Ck*.  at 
ColIiiLs*s  Ode  to  the  Passions  (1747)»  where  penonificatioa  is  at  its 

height. 
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(So  ends  the  Romance  of  the  Rose 
Where  all  the  Art  of  Love  lies  close; 
All  Nature  laughs,  it  seems  to  me, 
When  he  and  the  together  be.) 

If  this  reference  to  the  Art  of  Love,  or  that  by 
William  de  Lorris  forty  or  fifty  years  earlier,  lead 
you  to  expect  that  the  poem  is  a  bit  like  Ovid's 
on  this  delicate  subject,  you  will  be  disappointed. 
Jean  de  Meung  knew  Ovid,  to  be  sure,  as  at  least 
one  passage  imitated  from  the  Metamorphoses' 
would  instantly  show.  For  that  matter,  so  did 
William  de  Lorris,  who  imitated  at  least  one  pas- 
sage from  the  Art  of  Love'  itself.  The  Thir- 
teenth Century,  too,  was  not  squeamish;  it  was 
ready  to  grin  and  to  laugh  at  things  quite  as  un- 
mentionable as  Ovid  wallowed  in  at  his  worst. 
Its  notions  of  how  Love  should  be  poetically  cele- 
brated, however,  assumed  the  symbolic  idealism 
of  the  troubadours  as  a  code  of  manners.  In- 
stead of  Lesbia's  sparrow  so  tenderly  made  undy- 
ing by  Catullus,"  you  will  find  troubadour  fancy 
trj-ing  to  make  alive  the  song  of  the  generalised 
nightingale.  And  so  on.  Not  to  allegorise  would 
then  have  been  unseemly.  Both  William  de 
Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meung  allegorise  as  if  allegory 
were  the  only  conceivable  form  of  human  expres- 
sion. 

Those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  them,  how- 
ever,— and  they  may  still  here  and  there  be  read 
and  enjoyed, — agree  that  their  use  of  allegorj' 
differs.  In  the  four  thousand  lines  of  William  de 
Lorri.s  it  appears  almost  pure,  tending  toward 
nothing  much  darker  than  sentimental  sadness. 
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In  the  nineteen  thousand  lines  of  Jean  de  M eung, 
it  becomes  now  and  again  elaborately  philosophic, 
and  its  temper  turns  satirical.  You  cannot  re- 
flect much  about  life  and  stay  youthfully  cheerful. 
Jean  de  Meung  would  not  have  been  a  man  of 
his  time  if  he  had  not  at  least  pretended  to  re- 
flect. So  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  beginning 
with  a  short  and  bright  dream,  ends  with  a  dream 
grown  long  drawn  out  and  murky. 

m 

REYNARD  THE  FOX 

At  the  time  when  the  Romance  of  the  Roae 
was  at  the  height  of  its  fashion,  many  traditional 
stories  clustering  about  the  name  of  Reynard  the 
Fox  were  widely  known,  and  relished  wherever  dis- 
content lurked  or  gathered.  Their  origin  we  may 
take  to  be  partly  popular  and  partly  literary;  they 
may  here  and  there  be  traced  to  fables,  bestiaries, 
and  the  like,  and  again  to  such  folk-lore  as  ob- 
scurely gathers  anywhere  and  everywhere.  They 
have  perhaps  been  most  widely  current  among 
the  Germans;  Caxton's  prose  English  version  of 
them,  printed  in  1479,  was  translated  from  the 
Low  German,  or  Dutch.  By  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  however,  they  existed  and  were  widely 
known  in  French  verses,  something  like  those  of 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose  but  much  less  polished, 
collected  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  de  Renart 

Though  just  here  we  need  hardly  consider  them 
in  any  detail,  we  had  best  remind  ourselves  of 
their  general  character.  Each  beast  is  presented 
as    a    type — ^a    generalised    individual.     Broadly 
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speaking,  as  is  true  in  Nature,  beasts  survive  the 
struggle  for  life  by  virtue  either  of  strength, 
which  we  like  to  call  brute  force,  or  of  intelligence, 
which  when  we  disUke  it  we  call  trickery.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  far  from  strong  Fox  is  tradition- 
ally held  a  miracle  of  slyness.  He  accordingly 
became  the  fabulous  or  satirical  type  of  oppressed 
humanity  outwitting  stupid  power.  Unable  to 
destroy  or  to  overcome  it,  he  could  at  once  evade 
it  and  make  it  ridiculous.  He  did  so  through  the 
ages,  and  never  more  viciously  than  when  a  little 
before  the  French  Revolution  Beaumarchais  made 
French  fashion  laugh  with  R^mard,  still  typical, 
but  humanised  into  Figaro. 

Wherever  you  find  him,  you  will  find  something 
to  laugh  with  and  to  laugh  at.  Your  laugh, 
though,  will  be  neither  full-throated  nor  kindly. 
So  far  as  it  is  at  all  sympathetic,  it  will  i^ympathise 
not  with  the  hardships  but  with  the  Imavery  of 
the  downtrodden;  so  far  as  it  derides  the  great, 
it  will  ignore  the  beneficence  potentiaUy  theirs, 
and  often  persistent  even  when  those  who  do  us 
good  by  keeping  the  world  policed  prove,  as 
human  beings,  no  better  than  our  miserably  sin- 
ful selves.  Without  order,  such  as  \^rgilian  Em- 
pire dreamed  of,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
civilisation.  If  you  doubt  this,  ponder  a  little 
on  what  happened  to  Europe  between  the  fall  of 
Rome  and  the  rise  of  modem  nationalities  at  the 
period  where  we  have  now  arrived.  If  you  wish 
to  puzzle  your  wits,  try  to  decide  whether  the  be- 
ginning of  our  Twentieth  Century  looks  like  the 
dawn  of  a  new  civilisation,  serenely  democratic, 
or  like  the  dusk  of  what  men  have  imagined 
to  be  civilisation  during  the  last  eight  hundred 
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years.  Then  turn  back,  wherever  you  like,  to 
Thirteenth  Century  tales  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
You  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  then,  as  now  and 
always,  there  floated  in  the  air,  often  more  than 
half  recognised,  the  germs,  i>oisonous  to  society 
and  therefore  to  what  we  have  supposed  eivilisa^ 
tion,  of  not  sublime  but  malignant  discontent, 
the  more  venomous  when  it  moves  you  to  sneer^ 
ing  laughter. 

In  lasting  English  literature  there  is  one  familiar 
example  of  such  deliberately  elaborated  and  alle- 
gorised fable  as  you  will  find  in  the  stories  of  Rey- 
nard the  Fox;  and  not  long  ago  there  was  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  make  another  in  French.  Thou^ 
very  likely,  neither  is  directly  taken  from  work 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  both  imply  the  kind  of 
tradition  at  which  we  have  just  been  glancing. 
The  first  is  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  of  Chaucer, 
which  tells  how  Chanticleer,  the  cock,  after  re- 
lating an  ominous  dream  to  his  favourite  wife 
Partlet,  the  hen,  gets  the  better  of  a  fox,  after 
all.  The  second  is  the  fantastic  effort  of  Edmond 
Rostand  to  outdo  the  exuberant  romanticism  of 
his  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  with  the  laboured  all^goiy 
of  his  abortive  Chanteclere. 

But  we  begin  to  wander.  We  must  turn  bade 
to  the  Middle  Ages. 

IV 

THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND 

Those  of  us  who  by  this  time  have  pondered 
over  Henry  Adams's  Mont  Saint  Michel  and 
Chartres  will  have  been  rewarded  by  such  satuia- 
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tion  with  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Century  spirit 
as  they  will  hardly  find  elsewhere.  If  they  have 
sometimes  found  the  process  a  little  arduous,  for 
Adams  generally  demands  attention,  let  them  now 
turn  to  his  chapter  on  "Les  Miracles  de  Notre 
Dame" — the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady,  This  can  be 
read  like  a  fairy-tale. 

The  stories  he  collects  and  so  puts  together 
that  each  gives  new  savour  to  the  others  he  has 
mostly  found  in  easy  Old  French  verse,  like  that 
of  the  Roman  de  Renart  and  of  the  Roman  de 
la  Rose.  His  translations  take  you  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  words  he  translates,  and  that  heart 
is  the  heart  of  Thirteenth  Century  legend.  These 
were  the  fancies  which  peopled  the  dim,  religious 
light,  of  the  cathedrals  when  the  cathedrals  were 
still  new.  Once  come  to  feel  them,  and  thus  be- 
come possessed  of  the  heart  of  this  olden  time, 
you  need  vex  yourself  little  more  about  its  body. 

Hearts,  though,  are  bound  to  be  enshrouded 
with  bodies;  and  for  one  who  has  known  the  heart 
of  Thirteenth  Century  legend,  where  Our  Lady 
reigns,  girl  and  mother  at  once,  unreasoning,  ca- 
pricious, loving,  comforting,  and  sovereign,  thou- 
sands have  known  the  body  of  that  legend  enmist- 
ing  her  with  the  miracles  of  unnumbered  saints 
who  on  earth  were  only  human  and  faithful.  The 
book  which  tells  their  stories  was  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Middle  Ages.  Written 
in  easy  monkish  Latin,  it  was  verj'  soon  translated 
into  the  living  languages  of  simple  men;  and  an 
English  version  of  it,  printed  in  1483,  at  once 
attests  how  long  human  beings  eagerly  turned  to  it 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  considerable 
undertaking  of  Caxton's  press. 
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TKe  Golden  Legend — ^Legenda  Aurea — ^it  had 
come  to  be  called  by  that  time.  Its  original  and 
less  pretentious  title  was  the  Legends  of  the 
Saints.  By  the  Thirteenth  Century,  legends  had 
mossily  gathered  about  venerated  names  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  Some  of  the  names,  and  on  the 
whole  the  greatest,  belonged  to  Apostolic  times, 
twelve  hundred  years  before;  some — ^like  Ambrose 
and  Augustine,  for  example,  Chrysostom  and 
Benedict — ^though  later  were  fully  historical;  a 
far  greater  number,  such  as  Nicholas  and  Lawrence, 
Agatha  and  Agnes,  had  little  or  no  historical 
existence;  a  few,  like  Bernard  and  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  Dominic  and  Francis,  were  at  least 
comparatively  contemporary.  Whether  the  names 
were  historical  or  not,  however,  and  even  when 
they  were  within  the  range  of  personal  memory, 
the  stories  gathering  about  them  in  monkish 
fancy  had  very  little  to  do  with  anything  so  negligi- 
ble as  fact. 

At  least  by  the  Thirteenth  Century,  a  great 
many  generations  of  simple-minded  cloistered 
human  beings,  devout  and  unquestioning  abomi- 
nators  of  infidelity  and  heresy,  and  bound — often 
from  childhood — ^by  the  vows  of  earthly  poverty 
and  of  chastity  which  should  assure  them  tli^ 
boundless  and  pure  delights  of  heaven,  had  found 
pleasure  and  comfort  in  letting  fanpy  play  with  the 
edifying  virtues  of  the  Christian  past,  rewarded 
above  and  miraculously  attested  below.  This 
world,  they  believed,  is  vain,  transitory,  and  evil; 
the  Devil  and  his  angels,  together  with  their  in« 
fidel  and  heretical  ministers, — such  as  the  peraecutp 
ing  Caesars  and  the  lying  gods  of  both  civilised  and 
barbarian  antiquity,  such  as  Mahomet  and  his 
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followers,  such  as  the  Arians  of  old  and  the  AI- 
bigensians  a  little  while  ago, — are  always  alert 
to  snatch  the  souls  of  men;  but  persevere  in  the 
faith,  and  in  loyalty  to  your  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  and  with  heavenly  help — 
after  a  decent  interval  of  purgation — you  may  con- 
fidently hope  to  attain  real  and  everlasting  joy 
and  felicity.  The  Saints  enjoyed  it  already,  as 
the  stories  of  their  miracles  attested.  At  the  same 
time  you  were  in  no  spiritual  need  of  believing  the 
legends  as  if  they  had  been  gospel;  they  were  not 
matters  of  doctrine,  on  which  the  future  of  immor- 
tal souls  depends.  This  element  of  innocent  va- 
grancy gave  an  added  charm  to  pious  tales  which 
could  harm  nobody  and  if  only  by  reason  of  th^ 
obvious  and  simple  morals  might  very  possibly  do 
many  people  good. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Jacopo 
da  Voragine,  a  good  Dominican  monk  who  finally 
became  Archbishop  of  Genoa.  He  put  together 
a  great  many  stories  about  Saints  which  came  to 
him  from  study,  from  reading,  from  pious  gossip, 
or  from  wherever  else.  His  apparently  accidental 
arrangement  of  them  may  perhaps  be  based  on 
some  Thirteenth  Century  calendar  of  their  feasts.^ 
As  a  casual  example  of  what  he  liked  to  set  down, 
you  may  look  at  the  story,  pleasantly  translated 
by  Henry  Adams,  of  how  Our  Lady  mended  a 
torn  hair-shirt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury — 
incidentally,  according  to  a  French  version,  with 
red  silk.'  Julian  the  Apostate,  the  Golden  Legend 
tells  us,'  began  his  career  as  a  monk,  was  intrusted 

>  Into  this  question  I  have  not  had  patience  to  look.    Tlie  present  oActal 
Calendar  of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  until  later  timet. 

*  L6gende  Dor^  (Paris.  184S),  I.  61.  *  /6^  117. 
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by  a  woman  with  some  pots  of  gold  concealed 
under  layers  of  ashes,  stole  the  gold,  and  therewith 
purchased  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Caesars. 
The  legend  of  how  St.  Barlaam  with  the  help  of 
divine  grace  converted  the  holy  £jng  Josaphat^  is 
evidently  derived,  the  learnt  inform  us,  from 
Indian  legends  of  Buddha,  duly  Christianised  in 
transmission  to  Thirteenth  Century  Italy.  What 
is  more  to  our  present  purpose  is  that  the  l^ends 
of  the  Saints,  as  Jacopo  da  Voragine  wrote  them, 
are  the  sources  of  many  saintly  figures  familiar  to 
us  all  in  later  painting— Sebastian*  with  his  arrows^ 
for  example,  George  and  the  dragon,'  Denis  cany- 
ing  his  own  severed  head,^  and  Catherine  tortured 
on  the  wheel  before  the  voice  of  Our  Lord  summons 
her  to  heaven  as  His  beloved  bride.'  To  feel  the 
quality  of  these  childish,  monkish,  often  grotesque 
yet  often  sweet  stories,  you  must  browse  among 
them  for  yourself.  If  you  can  keep  yourself  from 
deriding  them,  you  may  still  faintly  enjoy  them. 
When  you  can  somehow  enjoy  them  you  will  be- 
gin to  know  something  of  Thirteenth  Centuiy 
spirit  in  its  most  elementary  phase. 

This  world  it  conventionally  assumes  to  be  as 
full  of  evil  and  misery  as  the  snarling  or  jeering 
tellers  of  tales  about  Reynard  the  Fox  ever  pie- 
tended.  Evil  and  misery  are  not  wisely  to  be  out- 
witted, though;  it  is  better  to  recognise  them,  and 
to  overcome  them  by  persistent  exercise  of  the 
Christian  graces.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  These 
are  divinely  eternal;  whoever  thinks  otherwise 
proves  himself  a  minister  of  the  Devil,  and  if  he 
refuses  to  be  converted  ought  to  be  abominated. 
And  the  joys  of  the  flesh — such  as  wealth  and  plea- 

>/6^U«230.  *I.M.  •n.75.  «II»tt6.  •U.Wi. 
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sure — being  earthly  are  at  best  naughty,  deserving 
only  the  disdain  of  the  poor  and  chaste  righteous. 
If  you  doubt  this,  ponder  right  and  left  on  the 
miraculous  attestation  of  the  merits  of  the  Saints. 
Here  they  are  in  the  Golden  Legend  for  us  all  to 
read  about  and  choose  from.  Rightly  understood, 
the  height  of  human  happiness  is  martyrdom,  seal- 
ing assurance  of  happiness  in  that  other  world, 
close  at  hand,  which  is  a  world  without  end. 

Like  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  and  the  tales 
about  RejTiard  the  Fox,  the  stories  of  the  Golden 
Legend  may  be  opened  at  random.  You  can  read 
all  three  best  with  no  thought  of  beginning  or  end 
or  system.  Very  likely,  too,  you  must  turn  to 
them  often,  and  in  different  moods,  before  you  can 
come  to  feel  them  a  bit  familiar.  Until  they  seem 
so,  you  will  hardly  guess  how  men  felt  in  that  Thir- 
teenth Century  when  things  Uke  these  were  really 
popular.  Until  you  somehow  enter  into  this  long- 
past  state  of  human  feeling,  it  may  well  seem  silly, 
remote,  and  negligible.  Once  let  it  possess  you. 
though,  and  you  will  find  it  both  human  after  all 
and  like  though  unlike  the  moods  of  a  centurj'  be- 
fore, at  which  we  glanced  not  long  ago.  Without 
them— the  first  definite  utterance  of  Christian 
Europe— it  could  never  have  taken  its  actual  form, 
so  strangely  different  from  any  known  to  European 
antiquity.  Yet  compared  with  them,  you  can 
hardly  help  feeling  it  no  longer  spontaneous  but 
rather  dehberate,  almost  thoughtful.  The  alle- 
gory of  the  Romance  of  the  Rose  is  ingeniously  so, 
the  satire  of  Reynard  the  Fox  maliciously,  the 
simplicity  of  the  Golden  Legend  impotently  if  you 
will  and  ridiculouslj'.  But  all  three  bespeak  a 
swiftly  ripening  world,  perhaps  already  past  its 
ripeness. 
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THE  SAINTS 

DOMINIC;     FRANCIS   OF  ASSISi;     LOUIS; 

THOMAS  AQUINAS 

In  this  Thirteenth  Century  world,  there  lived 
and  died  four  men  recognised  and  venerated  al- 
most from  their  own  time  as  orthodox  saints.  Two 
of  them,  on  whom  we  have  touched  already,  St 
Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  grown  men  when  the 
Century  began,  did  not  survive  its  first  quarter. 
The  others — St.  Louis,  on  whom  we  have  touched 
at  a  little  more  length,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas— 
were  of  a  younger  generation.  St.  Louis  died  at 
fifty-five,  in  1270;  St.  Thomas,  at  somewhere 
about  fifty,  in  1274. 

Contemporary  records  of  St.  Francis  and  St 
Louis  have  survived  in  literature;  and  the  writings 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  are  still  held  by  many  to 
be  the  greatest  intellectual  achievement  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  this  respect,  St.  Dominic  is 
less  fortunate.  As  neither  records  of  him  nor 
works  of  his  have  enduring  literary  existence,  his 
gravely  great  name  is  the  least  distinct  of  the  four. 
A  Spaniard,  about  thirty  years  old  in  1200,  he 
was  deeply  stirred  by  that  fervid  passion  of  Chris- 
tian revival  which  seems  in  perspective  to  suflFuse 
his  period.  The  world  is  very  evil  and  out  of 
joint;  it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be;  it 
was  never  more  so  than  in  the  Crusading  centuries. 
Then,  however,  those  who  believed  saw  their  way 
very  clearly.  Stimulate  faith,  awake  the  convic- 
tion which  is  the  human  soul  of  the  Churchy  and 
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good    should    triumph    over   evil.    So   Domimc 
was  moved  to  preach,  and  his  preaching,  vagrant 
in  missionary  body,  orthodox  in  devout  heart, 
gave  rise  to  what  soon  grew  into  an  order  of  ear- 
nest preachers,  uncompromising  enemies  of  hereiqr 
in  all  its  forms.    They  still  exist.    Their  centuries 
of  history  have  now  accumulated  about  them, 
as  about  their  saintly  founder,  a  great  body  of 
tradition,  such  as  in  the  minds  of  those  who  do 
not  accept  their  teaching  distorts  their  character. 
True  missionary  impulse  is  charitable,  springing 
from  that  love  of  men  which  longs  to  save  souls. 
The  means  of  missionary  salvation,  however,  is 
apt  to  be  the  destruction  of  idols  and  the  confusion 
of  idolaters.    Even  though  your  missionary  heffn 
by  proclaiming  truth,  he  soon  falls  rather  to  de- 
nouncing and,  if  he  can,  to  extirpating  falsehood. 
Those  who  have  most  studied  the  story  of  Dominic 
therefore  love  him  best.    In  other  than  orthodox 
tradition  his  name  has  come  to  stand  for  the  phase 
of  orthodoxy  most  far  from  winning.     Rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  is  darkly  associated  with  the  merciless 
ferocity  of  the  Albigensian  Crusade,  uprooting  at 
once  the  heresies  and  the  civilisation  of  Provence. 
It  is  thus  associated,  as  well  and  more,  with  the 
later  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.    A  grim  play  on 
words  implies  the  story:  the  brothers  of  the  order 
he    founded    are    called    Dominicans,    in    Latin 
Dominicanes;   this  Latin  word,  split  in  two,  be- 
comes Domini  canes y  the  hounds  of  the  Lord; 
and,  at  least  among  Protestants,  Dominic  has  been 
remembered  as  the  leader  of  the  pack,  chasing 
from  the  temple  and  to  perdition  whoever  will  not 
heed  the  call  to  righteousness. 
Dante  saw  him  at  once  thus  and  otherwise. 
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In  the  Paradise,^  St.  Bonaventura,  on  earth  a 
Franciscan,  speaks  a  wonderful  tribute  to  St. 
Dominic, 

TamoFoso  drudo 
Delia  fede  Cristiana,  il  santo  atleta, 
Benigno  a  suoi,  ed  ai  nemici  cnido.* 

The  portrait  he  thus  begins  to  draw,  though  too 
stern  to  be  winning,  is  austerely  and  inspiringly 
noble.  Bonaventura  goes  on  to  lament,  rather  in 
Dominican  spirit  than  in  Franciscan,  the  lapses 
of  men  and  churchmen  from  the  path  pointed 
out  by  Dominic;  but  he  refers  at  least  twice*  to 
the  celestial  courtesy  of  St.  Thomas,  which  has 
moved  him  to  speech,  and  incidentally  to  recipro- 
cation. 

For  in  the  previous  Canto,^  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
in  life  a  Dominican,  has  ecstatically  discoursed 
about  St.  Francis,  a  rising  sun  of  holiness,  for 
whose  sake  whoever  names  his  birthplace 

Non  dica  Ascesi,  che  direbbe  corto. 
Ma  Oriente,  se  proprio  dir  vuole;!^ 

and  has  dwelt  on  the  mystic  union  of  Frands  with 

>  XII,  Sl-lll. 
« Ib„  55-7. 

the  amorous  paramour 
Of  Christian  Faith,  the  athlete  comecimteb 
Kind  to  his  own  and  cruel  to  his  foea. — Tr.  Longfellofir. 
Longfellow's  careful  translation  is  throughout  thus  line  by  Hue;  and  his 
notes  are  always  excellently  literate. 

•  lb,.  109-11,  142-5.  •  Par..  XI,  4S-Ut. 

•  lb,.  5S-4. 

(Let  him) 

Say  not  Assisi  for  he  would  say  little* 

But  Orient,  if  he  properly  would  speak. — Tr.  Longfellow. 
The  old  form  Asceti  suggests  only  a  notion  of  ascent,  as  *li«»i»«yAJ>H  tnm 
sunrise.     This  devout  play  on  words  is  charactcnrtic  of  the  ^■iHIb' 


^ 
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Poverty — so  constant  in  loyalty  to  those  who  cher- 
ish her  that  in  days  of  old,  even 

when  Mary  still  remaitied  below. 
She  mounted  up  with  Christ  upon  the  cross!' 

So,  in  the  glowing  Heaven  of  the  Sun,  eternal 
happy  followers  of  the  two  greatest  Thirteenth 
Century  saints  celebrate  each  the  leader  chosen 
on  earth  by  the  other.  This,  St.  Bonaventura  tells 
us,  is  courtesy;  and  here  we  may  corae  to  feel  cour- 
tesy no  longer  a  gracious  convention  of  troubadour 
manners  but  something  essentially  divine.  A 
little  earlier  Dante  has  proclaimed  it  so.  In  the 
Seventh  Canto  of  the  Paradiso,  where  Beatrice 
is  expounding  to  Dante  theologic  doctrine,  she 
points  out  that  man  once  fallen  could  nowise 
redeem  himself,  and  so  could  be  saved  only  by 

Dio,  solo  per  sua  cort«sia. 

(God.  through  His  L-ourtesy  alooe.)  * 

Nothing  compelled  God  to  grant  salvation;  He 
did  so  with  voluntarily  gracious  consideration 
for  his  creatures.  Gratefully  sensible  of  this  Di- 
vine Grace,  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  in  Para- 
dise exercise  to  one  another  something  like  the 
courtesj-  of  God.  Here  below,  they  might  have 
been  less  thoroughly  illuminate;  for  the  essence 
of  Dominic's  mission  was  orthodoxj',  and  the 
essence  of  the  mission  of  Francis  was  charity,  and 
human  heads  are  not  often  quite  at  one  with  hu- 
man hearts. 


•Pm..  VIL  01.     Here  Longfellow,  whu  lnuud«lM  e 
till  to  imt^  Kiaietlung  of  what  Uw  tertn  lugteaU. 
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Particularly  nowadays,  when  the  notions  of 
Democracy  make  so  wide  an  appeal,  Francis  of 
Assisi  is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  mediaeval 
saints.  The  literature  about  him,  already  bound- 
less, is  constantly  increasing.  He  was  by  birth  a 
gentleman  of  Assisi,  some  ten  years  younger  than 
St.  Dominic;  but  their  influence  took  root  and 
grew  at  about  the  same  time,  the  first  quarter  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  St.  Dominic  had 
been  dead  only  about  five  years  when  St.  Francis 
closed  his  eyes  at  Assisi.  Much  of  the  little  city, 
still  surrounded  by  its  hillside  walls,  looks  as  it 
looked  when  he  was  alive.  He  must  have  known 
well  the  portico  of  the  small  Roman  temple  in 
the  market-place  and  the  narrow  mediseval  streets 
with  tall  shapeless  houses  ready  to  withstand  petty 
local  attack;  they  linger  in  your  pilgrim  memories 
as  clearly  as  the  great  mother-church  of  the  oidet 
which  St.  Francis  founded,  or  the  domed  sanc- 
tuary in  the  valley  below,  marking  the  spot  where 
he  passed  from  this  world.  So  at  Assisi  he  aeons 
almost  of  yesterday.  He  might  recognise  eveiy- 
thing  now,  you  feel,  except  that  because  of  him 
it  has  all  become  consecrate;  you  forget  the  lapse 
of  the  centuries. 

The  story  of  him  is  a  matter  of  histoiy.  Vay 
briefly,  he  was  moved  by  love — divinest,  if  so  may 
be,  of  all  divine  attributes — ^to  abandon  the  com- 
forts of  this  world,  and  to  give  himself,  in  irradiate 
joyousness  of  spirit  and  with  no  care  for  the  mor- 
row, to  the  succour  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  Fol- 
lowers flocked  about  him.  Stories  grew  into  legend 
around  him  and  among  them.  The  overflowing 
happiness  of  his  heart  appears  wonderfully  in  his 
Canticle  of  the  Sun,  which  you  will  find  set  forth 
in  its  primitive  old  Italian  by  Heniy  Adaiii8»  and 
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rendered  into  simple  English  by  Matthew  Arnold,^ 
who  places  it  contrastingly  beside  the  pagan  hymn 
to  Adonis,  from  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus.  The  first 
of  its  stanzas  runs  thus: 

Laudato  sie»  misignore,  oon  tucte  le  tue  Gnatme 

Spetialmente  messor  lo  f rate  8oIe» 

Lo  quale  iomo  et  allumini  noi  per  loi 

Et  ellu  e  bellu  e  radiante  cum  grande  q[>leiidore 

De  te,  altissimo»  porta  ngnificatione.* 


Its  later  stanzas  give  like  thanks  for  Sister  Moon 
and  the  Stars,  for  Brother  Wind  and  the  Air  and 
the  Clouds,  for  Sister  Water  and  Brother  Fire, 
for  our  Sister  and  Mother  Earth,  and  for  Sister 
Death  of  the  Body.  How  he  was  remembered,  and 
his  earlier  followers  too,  you  may  find  for  yourself 
in  the  little  book  of  Franciscan  legend,  the  Fio- 
retti,  or  the  Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis. 
You  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  his  virtues  were 
rewarded  by  a  seraphic  vision  which  left  on  his 
body  the  testimony  of  Stigmata — or  scars  on  hands, 
feet,  and  side  like  those  made  on  the  body  of  Christ 
in  the  agony  of  the  Cross.  And  dose  by  waits 
the  tender  figure  of  St.  Clara,  who  loved  him 
purely,  and  followed  his  example,  first  of  "Poor 
Clares,"  and  longed  to  see  him  before  he  died,  and 
had  only  the  message  that  she  should  put  aside  grief 
now  and  be  assured  that  she  and  her  nuns  should 
see  him  before  they  died,*  and  found  the  promise 
fulfilled  when  the  brethren  bore  his  body  past  the 


'  Pagan  and  Medbeval  Religious  Sentiment:  Eaiayt  in  Gritkim,  I,  vL 
'Here  is  Arnold's  rather  too  literate  rendering:   Pnused  be  my  Loid 
God  with  all  hb  creatures;  and  qMcially  our  brother  the  son*  who  brinfi 
us  the  day,  and  who  brings  us  the  light;  fair  is  he»  and  diiniDf  with  a  yttj 
great  splendour:  O  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  thee! 
*  Speculum  Perfectionis,  X,  108.    Here  is  the  Latin  of  his  mesMfe: 
Vade  et  die  sorori  Clare  quod  depooat  omnem  dolorem  et  tristitiam  qnin 
me  modo  videre  non  potest,  sed  in  veritate  sdat  quod  ante  obitom  raam 
tarn  ipsa  quam  sorores  nm  me  videbunt  et  de  me  ptarimnai  wmaMmaUu. 


[ ' 
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window  of  her  convent.  In  the  Speculum  Per- 
fectionis,  or  Mirror  of  Perfection,  you  will  find  the 
Canticle  of  the  Sun  again.  These  early  books 
about  him  will  bring  you  nearest  him,  perhaps; 
but  Henry  Adams's  chapter  on  the  Mystics  will 
help  you  toward  his  pure,  simple,  loving,  and 
ecstatic  heart. 

At  about  the  time  when  St.  Francis  died,  Louis 
IX,  then  a  boy  of  ten  or  so,  became  King  of  France. 
He  lived  on  for  more  than  forty  years;  we  have 
touched  on  his  history  already;  but  those  who 
love  an  olden  time  cannot  be  too  often  reminded 
of  the  delightful  book  in  which  years  later  Join- 
ville  set  down  his  memories  of  the  justly  sainted 
sovereign  whom  he  knew  and  loved.  It  is  no 
monkish  chronicle,  such  as  Jacopo  da  Voragine 
was  fond  of  digesting;  it  is  an  honest  record  cl 
how  a  French  gentleman  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury remembered  both  a  character  which  had  al- 
most fulfilled  its  ideals,  and  the  restless  circum- 
stance by  which  that  character  was  moulded  and 
chastened.  Furthermore  it  is  among  the  few 
books  always  readable.  Vague  though  the  name 
of  St.  Louis  may  be  to  most  of  us,  it  will  always 
be  familiar. 

Unlike  St.  Louis,  and  indeed  unlike  the  two 
earlier  Thirteenth  Century  saints  as  well,  SL 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  remembered  not  so  mudi  for 
what  he  did  as  for  what  he  wrote.  Bom  about  the 
time  when  St.  Francis  died  and  St.  Louis  became 
king,  he  lived  until  Dante  was  a  boy  of  ei^t  or 
nine.  An  Italian  at  once  of  high  rank  and  of  re- 
markable intellect,  he  studied  under  the  best 
teachers  of  his  time,  partly  at  the  Univeraty  of 
Paris;    he  became  a  Brother  of  the  Dominican 
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order;  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the  exposition  of 
truth;  and  he  has  been  known  through  the  cen- 
turies as  the  Angelic  Doctor — wlio  reasoned,  as 
it  were,  with  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  an  angel. 
In  the  history  of  thought  and  of  philosophy  his 
name  is  important;  even  those  who  have  supposed 
his  power  wasted  have  never  denied  it.  Among 
the  masters  of  scholastic  philosophy  he  is  the  most 
memorable. 

Wliat  scholastic  philosophy  was,  and  where  it 
got  to,  is  another  question,  variously  beyond  our 
present  scope.  All  we  can  now  do  is  to  remind 
ourselves  that  it  was  fundamentally  orthodox,  and 
therefore  would  not  suffer  the  human  mind  to 
contradict  the  di\'ine  authority  of  the  Church. 
Its  generally  accepted  masterpiece  is  the  Summa 
Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  If  you  are 
willing  to  read  hard  for  an  hour  or  two,  you  will 
not  waste  the  time  you  may  thus  give  to  what  is 
written  about  him  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopsedia 
and  in  the  chapter  bearing  his  name  with  which 
llenrj-  Adams  ends  the  book  at  which  we  have 
now  glanced  so  often.  Though  nothing  but  pro- 
longed study,  in  paths  divergent  from  literature, 
can  begin  to  make  you  understand  what  all  this 
means,  even  a  little  while  with  it  will  give  you  a 
deep  sense  of  its  calmly  dogmatic  atmosphere. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  one  aspect  of  this  atmos- 
phere looks  piercingly  clear.  The  thought  of  St. 
Thomas  is  at  once  subtle  and  sustained  to  the 
limit  of  human  power;  but  his  words  are  so  sim- 
ple that  you  hardly  realise  his  Latin  not  to  be 
your  own  living  language.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Conclusion,  or  Answer,  to  the  Tenth  Article 
of  his  First  Question.    This  article  discusses 
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Utrum  Sacra  Scriptura  sub  Una  Littera  habeat  Flurei 

Sensus 

(Whether  Holy  Scripture  Single  in  Utterance^  has  Many 

Meanings) ; 

and  the  formal  answer,  supported  by  some  two 
closely  printed  and  reasoned  pages,  is 

Cum  sacrse  Scripturse  auctor  Deus  sit,  qui  omnia  simul 
suo  intellectu  comprehendit,  ea  ipsa  doctrina  sub  una  lit- 
tera plures  sensus  habet;  litteralem  multiplioeni,  spiritualem 
triplicem;  videlicet  allegoricum,  moralem  et  anagogicum. 

(As  the  author  of  Holy  Scripture  is  God,  who  in  his  under- 
standing embraces  all  things  at  once,  that  doctrine  single  in 
utterance  has  many  meanings;  in  the  letter  multiple,  in  the 
spirit  triple;  that  is  allegorical,  moral,  and  spiritual.) 


The  words  of  Scripture,  like  all  words,  have  a 
literal  meaning;  but,  coming  from  the  infinitude 
of  God,  they  will  be  found  also  to  have  an  allegoric 
meaning,  whereby  they  throw  light  far  and  wide 
on  other  things  than  themselves;  a  moral  meaning, 
whereby  they  guide  conduct;  and  a  spiritual  or 
transcendental  meaning,  whereby  they  reveal  the 
truths  of  eternity.  Even  though  all  this  appear 
far  from  the  common  sense  of  our  own  not  fer- 
vently faithful  period,  nobody  can  fail  to  recognise 
its  compact  ease  of  statement.  It  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of  the  Sununa  Theologica 
throughout. 

The  object  of  the  philosophy  comprised  in  this 
colossal  work  was,  if  so  might  be,  to  reconcile  re- 
vealed truth  with  human  reason,  always  tempted 
to  stray  from  it.  Truth  is  revealed  by  God  in 
Scripture  and  through  the  Church;  reason,  the 
highest  of  human  faculties,  was  held  in  the  Thir- 

I  literally  "under  One  Letter." 
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teenth  Century  to  have  reached  its  mort  lofty 
achievement  in  the  work  of  Aristotle — ^then  known 
only  through  Latin  versions,  said  mostly  to  have 
been  made  from  Arabic  versions  sanctioned  by 
Averroes  and  used  at  the  universities  of  Ma- 
hometan Spain.  When  faith  and  reason — Scrip- 
tural doctrine  and  Aristotle — agreed,  each  forti- 
fied the  other.  When  they  disagreed,  one  or  the 
other  must  evidently  be  ^mistaken.  Here,  the 
Thirteenth  Century  maintained,  is  no  ultimate 
difficulty;  for,  as  the  divinely  revealed  truth  of 
faith  is  absolute,  any  divergence  from  it  must  be 
error.  When  you  find  reason  leading  you  astray, 
accordingly,  you  need  only  inquire  and  discover 
what  for  the  moment  is  the  matter  with  reason. 
The  whole  task  of  theology  and  philosophy,  thus 
regarded,  has  been  summarised  in  three  words: 
Fides  queer  ens  intelleclum  (Faith  searching  reason). 
Agreeable  to  the  Thirteenth  Century,  this 
formula  no  longer  commands  instant  assent;  be- 
tween that  time  and  ours,  indeed,  it  has  pretty 
steadily  tended  to  reverse  itself.  At  least  from 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  any  event, 
the  characteristic  thought  of  Europe  has  been 
apt  so  to  exalt  reason  that  if  any  one  should  ask 
us  now  to  summarise  the  philosophic  and  indeed 
the  general  tendency  of  modems  we  might  rather 
be  disposed  to  do  so  in  the  words  InteUedus  qiuerens 
fidem  (Reason  searching  faith).  This  new  turn 
of  the  phrase  was  lately  used  in  conversation  by 
an  eminent  American  ecclesiastic,  tndned  in  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  at  the  time  when 
it  was  most  vigorously  revived  by  the  most  learned 
of  recent  Popes,  Leo  XIII.  If  those  who  listened 
to  his  friendly  talk  understood  him  rightly,  fur- 
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thennore,  he  candidly  acknowledged  that,  in  any 
given  dispute,  the  case  of  reason  must  usually 
be  the  more  instantly  attractive  to  unprejudiced 
minds.  Having  made  this  concession,  however, 
he  smilingly  suggested  that  there  are  few  more 
illuminating  subjects  of  inquiry  than  whether, 
between  the  time  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
our  own,  faith  or  reason  has  altered  most  or  oft- 
enest.  Consider  for  yourself;  whatever  else,  you 
can  hardly  deny  increased  respect  for  the  Angdic 
Doctor. 

For  in  its  own  way,  and  within  its  accepted 
limits,  his  intellectual  power  has  hardly  been  sur- 
passed; and  the  smug  assumption  of  our  passing 
democracies  that  the  mind  of  the  Thirteentii  Cen- 
tury was  asleep  has  basis  only  in  their  superstitious 
addiction  to  the  legends  of  reason — ^now  and  again 
as  childish  as  any  of  the  pious  tales  collected  by 
Jacopo  da  Voragine. 

VI 
LYRICS 

LATIN,    FRENCH,    AND    PROVENCAL 

Though  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury may  seem  at  first  very  like  that  of  the  Twelfth, 
one  soon  comes  to  feel  it  as  diflPerent  as  any  other 
form  of  literature.  This  is  perhaps  most  evident 
when  we  compare  the  two  great  Latin  hymns 
generally  attributed  to  the  Thirteenth  Century 
with  the  Latin  hynms  thought  to  be  a  hundred 
years  or  so  earlier.^  It  is  by  no  accident  that  the 
Dies  Irae  and  the  Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa  are  the 

1 C/.  pp.  519-595. 
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best-known  works  of  their  kind ;  in  both  conception 
and  expression,  in  gravity,  simplicity,  and  lyrie 
mastery,  they  are  its  highest  achievements.  Their 
precise  origin  has  been  disputed;  they  were  in  exist- 
ence, however,  by  1300;  and  both  were  probably 
written  by  devout  Franciscans  who  knew  men 
who  had  known  St.  Francis. 

At  least  among  Protestants,  the  Dies  Irse, 
which  dwells  in  stem  mediseval  spirit  on  the  Last 
Judgment, — a  culmination  until  pretty  lately  un- 
questioned by  most  professing  Christians, -^is  the 
more  familiar.  Nothing  else  anywhere  has  ever 
expressed  at  once  the  terror  of  humanity  in  the 
presence  of  divine  justice  and  its  humble  hope  for 
divine  mercy  with  such  tremendous  power  as  you 
must  feel  in  stanzas  like  these: 

Dies  ine,  dies  ilia  t ' 
Sol  vet  sfficlum  in  favillo. 
Teste  David  cum  Sybilla. 


Tuba  mirum  spargena  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum 
Coget  omues  ante  UtroRum. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dtcturus, 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus, 
Quum  vix  Justus  sit  securus? 

Rex  tremendK  majestatis. 
Qui  salvandos  salvaa  gratis, 
Salva  me,  Pons  pietatis ! 

(A  day  of  wruth,  that  day ! 
Time  shall  melt  in  flame, 
Witness  David  and  Sybil. 

lirectly  taken  (rum  the  fint  four  words  of  the  Ijitln  w 
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The  trumpet  spreading  wondrous  sound 
Throughout  the  sepulchres  of  every  region 
Shall  summon  all  before  the  throne. 


What  shall  miserable  I  then  say» 
Whom  for  patron^  shall  I  pray  to» 
When  the  righteous  man  is  hardly  safe? 

King  of  tremendous  majesty. 

Who  savest  freely  those  who  are  to  be  saved* 

Save  me.  Fount  of  loving  care!) 

More  than  two  hundred  extant  attempts  to  render 
these  lines,  with  the  rest  of  the  Dies  Im,  into 
lyric  English  only  prove  the  futility  of  the  task. 
The  Thirteenth  Century  Latin  is  inimitable,  yet 
so  limpid  that  when  you  have  once  caught  the 
grandeur  of  a  very  simple  rhythm  somehow  kq>t 
from  every  pitfall  of  indignity,  and  when — helped 
by  such  literal  prose  as  here  tells  what  the  words 
mean — you  no  longer  find  them  perplexing,  you 
can  read  for  yourself  what  many  hold  the  greatest 
hymn  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  and  perhaps  of 
all  Christianity. 

Beside  the  tremendous  generalisations  of  the 
Dies  Irse,  the  particularities  of  the  Stabat  Mater 
may  seem,  at  first  glance,  devoutly  sentimental. 
By  itself,  there  is  only  tenderness  in  the  image 
of  Mary  agonised  with  her  earthly  grief,  and  in 
the  confidence  of  invocation  that  she  may  gra- 
ciously permit  sinful  man  so  to  share  her  sorrow 
that  by  the  divine  path  where  she  follows  her 
Son  man  himself  may  be  led  to  salvation.  like 
the  meaning  of  this  hymn,  its  rhythm  is  not  so 

'  Here,  of  course,  appears  the  orthodox  belief  in  {Mlroa  saiali  M 

cessors — ^heavenly  barristers,  if  you  like. 
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stem  as  that  of  the  Dies  Ine;  as  was  the  case 
before,  however,  no  lyric  English  can  begin  to 
reproduce  what  any  one  can  feel  in  such  stanzas 
as 

Stabat  Mater  dolorosa, 

Jozta  cnicem  kcrymoaa, 
Dum  pendebat  Filiua. 

Cujus  aoimam  gementem. 

Contiistatam  et  doleoteai, 
Pertrsiuivit  gladiiu. 


Eia  Mater,  foos  amoris. 
Me  sentire  vim  doloria 

Fac,  ut  tecum  lugeam. 
Fac  ut  ardeat  cor  meum. 
Id  amando  Christum  Deum 

Ut  illi  complaceam. 

(The  Mother  stood  sorrowing. 
Weeping  by  the  cross, 

When  her  Son  hung  there. 
Her  moaning  s|Hrit, 
Sad  and  grieving, 

A  sword  pierced. 


O  Mother,  fountain  of  love. 
Make  me  fe«l  the  ought  of  grief, 

So  that  I  may  mourn  with  thee. 
Make  my  heart  so  bum 
With  love  of  Our  Lord  Cliiut 

That  I  may  please  Him.) 

This  Mary,  the  maiden  mother  of  Christ,  and 
the  sovereign  lady  of  Paradise,  is  the  same  to 
whom  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Adam  of 
St.  Victor  addressed  the  Twelfth  Century  hymns 
at  which  we  glanced  a  little  while  ago.'  Turn 
back  to  the  stanzas  from  them.     You  will  feel 

'  Cj.  pp.  rtl,  MS. 
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the  difference.  The  Twelfth  Centuiy  was  aglow 
with  visions  of  heavenly  eternity;  the  Thirteenth, 
stopping  or  compelled  to  think,  seems  in  com- 
parison clouded  with  renewed  consciousness  of 
the  sin  and  the  sorrow,  the  pain  and  the  suffering, 
amid  which  all  men  must  labor  throu^  ^thar 
transitory  life  on  earth.  Still  in  a  world  of  visions, 
we  must  feel  these  visions  no  longer  quite  ecstatic. 
That  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  through  the  later 
centuries  they  have  been  more  constant  in  their 
human  appeal. 

When  you  turn  from  these  great  Latin  hymns 
to  the  French  lyrics  of  the  same  Century,  you 
will  breathe  a  fresher  air.  The  savour  of  it  you 
will  find  suffusing  the  last  few  pages  of  Heniy 
Adams's  chapter  on  the  *^  Three  Queens."  Bead 
these  and,  if  you  like,  dream  about  the  story,  as 
he  tells  it,  of  Queen  Blanche,  the  mother  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  great  Thibaut,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne; you  cannot  help  sharing  his  admiration 
for  Thibaut's  poetry,  nor  yet  marvelling  at  the 
skill  with  which  Adams  has  translated  it»  in  such 
a  stanza,  for  example,  as  this: 

Aucuns  si  sont  qui  me  vuelent  blamer 

Quant  je  ne  di  a  qui  je  suis  amis: 

Mais  ja,  dame,  ne  saura  mon  penser 

Nus  qui  soil  nes  fors  vous  cui  je  le  dis 

Couardement  a  pavours  a  doutanoe 

Dont  puestes  vous  lors  bien  a  ma  semblaiKse 

Mon  cuer  savoir. 
Dame,  merci!   donez  moi  esperance 

De  joie  avoir. 

(Certain  there  are  who  blame  upon  me  throw 
Because  I  will  not  tell  whose  love  I  seek: 
But  truly,  lady,  none  my  thought  shaU  know. 
None  that  is  bom,  save  you  to  whom  I  speak 
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Id  cowardice  and  awe  and  doubtfulness 
That  you  may  happily  with  fearlessness 

My  heart  essay. 
Grace,  lady !    give  me  comfort  to  possess 

A  hope,  one  day. — Tr.  Adams.) 

This  last  of  three  stanzas,  all  with  the  same  ease 
of  movement,  the  same  intricate  rhjTne-sclieme 
so  fully  mastered  that  it  seems  simple,  and  the 
same  pretty  refrain, — 

Dame,  merci  t   donez  moi  esperanoe 
De  joie  avoir, — 

is  for  our  purposes  the  most  characteristic.  Com- 
pare it  with  the  other  poem  attributed  to  a  sover- 
eign prince  at  which  we  glanced  a  little  while  ago — 
the  song  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  made  in  prison' 
some  fifty  years  earlier.  You  will  feel  technical 
skill  increased  to  a  point  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 
The  style  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne  reminds  one 
rather  of  the  mastery  of  Twelfth  Century  Provence 
than  of  the  efforts  of  Twelfth  Century  France. 
Thus,  reading  his  stanza  again,  and  turning  at- 
tention from  its  form  to  its  substance,  you  can 
hardh'  fail  to  find  your  thoughts  again  wander- 
ing toward  the  Provence  of  the  troubadours.  Had 
tile  song  of  Thibaut  come  to  mind  when  we  were 
trjing  to  generalise  the  conventions  of  their  po- 
etrj',' — its  base  in  love  for  a  mistress,  dissembled 
from  all  but  herself  yet  so  proclaimed  that  she 
herself  must  perforce  both  recognise  and  respond, 
and  so  on, — we  might  helpfully  have  quoted  him 
there,  word  for  word.  Thirteenth  Century  French 
to  the  core,  he  is  suffused  with  the  spirit  first  fully 
awakened  a  hundred  years  earlier  in  Provence. 
T/.  p.  5S0.  '(jr.p.s«. 
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For  our  present  purpose,  this  is  enough;  and 
we  need  not  linger  over  Provengal  poetry  during 
this  last  century  of  its  declining  existence.  Its 
appearance  in  a  new  French  guise  implies  the 
outline  of  its  fated  story.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  civilisation  of 
Provence  was  the  most  highly  developed  in  all 
Europe,  and  the  highest,  or  at  least  the  most  deli- 
cately sensitive,  which  had  come  into  being  since 
the  decline  of  civilised  Roman  antiquity.  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  Provence  had  been  so  devastated 
that  from  that  day  to  this  its  independent  civilisa- 
tion has  been  a  romantic,  increasingly  distant 
memory.  Throughout  the  Thirteenth  Centuiy, 
nevertheless,  men  were  alive  who  could  still  re- 
member its  habit  of  life  and  speak  its  pleasant 
language.  Scattered  abroad,  they  carried  the 
spirit  of  it  wherever  they  went,  under  other  skies 
than  their  own.  Everywhere,  on  earth  as  in  ete^ 
nity,  the  spirit  outlives  the  body — and  nowhere 
more  marvellously  than  where  we  find  the  spirit 
of  the  troubadours  animating  languages  which  to 
them  would  have  been  strange. 


VII 


ITALIAN  LYRICS 

Among  the  books  fairly  to  be  counted  part  of 
English  literature  is  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's 
Early  Italian  Poets.  Pretending  only  to  tians^ 
late  in  the  original  metres  Italian  poems  produced 
before  1300,  and  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  he 
has  produced  English  poetry.     Taken  by  tfaem- 
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selves,  his  lines  appear  almost  as  if  they  had  first 
been  written  in  his  words.  Glance,  for  example, 
at  the  first  stanza  of  the  Canzone  attributed  to 
the  Emperor  Frederic  11 : 

For  grief  I  am  about  to  sing. 

Even  as  another  would  for  joy; 

Mine  eyes  which  the  hot  tears  destrogr 
Are  scarce  enough  for  sorrowing: 

To  speak  of  such  a  grievous  thing 

Also  my  tongue  I  must  employ. 
Saying:   Woe's  me,  who  am  fiiU  of  woes! 

Not  while  I  live  shall  my  sighs  cease 

For  her  in  whom  my  heart  found  peace: 
I  am  become  like  unto  those 

That  cannot  sleep  for  weariness. 
Now  I  have  lost  my  crimson  rose. 


Here,  to  go  no  further,  is  evidence  of  two  or 
three  well-knowTi  facts:  that  Italian  poetry  be- 
came the  fashion  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II;  that 
its  fashion,  both  formal  and  substantial,  was  based 
on  the  works  of  the  troubadours,  almost  as  evi- 
dently as  the  fashion  of  Latin  Uterature  was  based 
on  those  of  tlie  Greeks;  that  it  was  capable  of  as 
much  metrical  and  rhyming  ingenuity  as  had  ever 
appeared  in  Provencal  or  French;  and  that  Fred- 
eric himself, — like  Richard  of  England  before 
him,  and  Thibaut  of  Champagne,  his  own  con- 
temporarj^  beyond  the  Alps, — did  not  disdain  to 
practise,  and  with  something  like  mastery,  the 
delicately  fine  art  of  song.  The  comparative 
modernity  of  his  expression,  the  while,  you  may 
well  he  disposed  at  first  to  attribute  to  the  Nine- 
teenth (eiitury  skill  with  which  Rossetti  has 
rendered  it  into  English.     If  so,  a  glance  at  the 
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original  Italian^  will  probably  surprise  you.  For 
our  purposes,  the  first  four  lines  will  serve: 

Di  dol  mi  convien  cantare 

Com'  altr'  uom  per  allegranza; 

Ch'io  non  lo  so  dimonstrare 
Lo  mal  ch'  i'  ho  per  sembianza. 

Compare  these  words  with  Rossetti's  translation 
of  them;  then  glance  back  at  a  few  of  the  pas- 
sages from  Twelfth  or  Thirteenth  Century  French 
or  Provengal  which  we  have  here  and  there  looked 
at.  You  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  Italian  of 
Frederic  II  is  much  more  like  the  literary  language 
of  modem  Italy  than  anythmg  written  by  his 
time  is  like  that  of  modem  France. 

To  discuss  this  matter  in  detail  would  at  once 
demand  more  learning  than  ours  and  tempt  us 
to  stray  from  the  traditions  of  Uterature.  Broadly 
speaking,  we  may  assume  our  observation  both 
true  and  typical.  So  assuming  it,  however,  we 
should  remember  that  the  literary  language  ai 
Italy,  beyond  that  of  other  modem  countries, 
is  itself  rather  a  literary  convention  than  an  idiom 
of  daily  life.  Until  very  lately  the  local  dialects 
of  Italians  have  been  remarkable  both  for  perast- 
ence  and  for  difference.  Though  Italians  can  gen- 
erally understand  Italian  literature,  th^  are  even 
still  at  pains  to  understand  the  daily  speech  of 
other  Italians  in  parts  of  the  country  remote  fram 
their  own.  So  the  literary  language  of  Italy  may 
be  regarded  as  unusually  artificial.  Yi/ith  this  in 
mind,  we  may  safely  say  first  that,  as  it  hardly 
if  at  all  existed  before  the  Twelfth  Century,  it  is 
probably  the  youngest  of  now  living  European 

^Carducci:  Cantileae  e  Ballate,  etc.:  Pisa:  1871:  p.  4. 
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literary  languages,  at  least  among  Uiose  imme- 
diately derived  from  Latin;  and  secondly,  that 
by  the  end  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  it  was  nearer 
its  permanent  form  than  any  of  the  others. 

liossetti's  book  will  give  you  a  notion  of  what 
it  had  achieved  by  the  time  of  Dante.  Turn  his 
pages  at  random,  and  they  will  show  you  two 
things:  throughout  tlie  Thirteenth  Century,  the 
poetry  of  Italy  imitated,  refined,  and  developed 
the  literary  ideals  of  the  Provencal  troubadours; 
and,  so  doing,  it  followed  their  example  by  de- 
vising and  observing  pretty  intricate  formal  rules, 
originally  based  on  their  bold  and  ingenious  met- 
rical experiments.  In  Provencal  and  in  French, 
to  go  no  farther,  this  tendency  had  already  re- 
sulted in  certain  recognised  and  pretty  difficult 
forms  of  lyric  verse — Jeux-partis,  for  e.\ample. 
Motets,  Rondels,  and  so  on.  The  Table  of  Con- 
tents prefixed  to  Rossetti's  book  will  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  forms,  more  or  less  rigid,  which 
lyrics  assumed  in  Thirteenth  Century  Italy:  there 
were  comparatively  free  Canzoni  and  Canzonetle, 
there  were  Ballate, — by  no  means  to  be  confused 
with  Ballads, — there  were  Sestine  and  Catches, 
but  above  all  there  was  a  flood  of  Sonnets. 

This  favourite  phase  of  early  Italian  poetry  has 
proved  idiomatic  not  only  in  Italian  but  in  almost 
every  other  modem  language.  You  will  according- 
ly find  it  domesticated  long  ago  throughout  Europe 
— the  most  evident  formal  sur\'ival  of  the  luxuri- 
ant experiments  which  began  in  Twelfth  Century 
Provence.  For  various  reasons,  other  forms  proved 
too  ingenious,  or  too  fantastic,  or  whatever  else, 
to  persist  except  as  occasionally  cultivated  hot- 
house flowers;    the  sonnet  seems  nearly  as  hardy 
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as  if  it  were  wild  or  popular.  We  all  know  that 
in  general  it  consists  of  fourteen  lines,  dealing 
with  a  single  topic.  Generally  speaking,  the  first 
eight  Hues  develop  the  subject  and  the  last  six 
conclude  it.  The  rhyme-scheme  of  the  first  eight 
Hnes,  or  the  octave,  accordingly  differs  from  that 
of  the  last  six,  or  the  sestet.  One  might  go  on 
for  pages,  defining  its  rules,  its  character,  its  de- 
velopment, and  its  value.  Such  pages,  however, 
would  probably  be  skipped,  or  if  not  would  cer- 
tainly be  forgotten,  by  readers  as  little  studious 
as  we  are  here  and  now.  An  example  of  a  Thir- 
teenth Century  Sonnet  will  suffice  for  us;  and 
there  is  no  better  example  than  one  made  by  Dante, 
and  addressed  to  his  fiiend  Guido  Cavalcanti, 
somewhere  about  1285.  The  ideal  mistress  of 
Dante's  affection  was  Beatrice,  or  Bice  as  he  calls 
her  here;  Guido's  was  conventionally  named 
Vanna;  and  the  lady  celebrated  by  their  friend 
Lapo  Gianni  happened  to  be  placed  thirtieth  in  a 
list  of  the  beauties  of  Florence.  We  need  no  more 
gloss  on  the  sonnet  of  Dante:* 

Guido,  vorrei  che  tu  e  Lapo  ed  io  (a) 

Fossimo  presi  per  incantamento,  (ft) 

E  messi  ad  un  vascel,  ch*ad  ogni  vento  (6) 

Per  mare  andasse  a  voler  vostro  e  mio;  (a) 

Sicche  fortuna  od  altro  tempo  rio  (a) 

Noil  ci  potesse  dare  impedimento,  (6) 

Auzi,  vivendo  sempre  in  un  talento,  (6) 

Di  stare  insieme  crescesse  il  disio.  (a) 

E  Monna  Vanna  e  Monna  Bice  poi»  (c) 

Con  quella  eh*  ^  sul  numero  del  trenta,  (iQ 

Con  noi  pcmesse  il  buono  incantatore:  (e) 

E  quivi  ragionar  sempre  d*amore:  (e) 

E  ciascuna  di  lor  fosse  contenta,  {i) 

Siccome  io  credo  che  sari.imo  noi.  (c) 

'  Canzoniere  (Moore»  1887),  IV,  Sonetto  XXXIL  p.  ITS. 
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The  italic  letters  indicate  the  rhyme  schemes 
of  the  octave  and  of  the  sestet.  That  of  the  oc- 
tave was  rather  rigid  throughout  Italian  sonnets; 
that  of  the  sestet,  which  might  have  either  two 
rhymes  or  three,  as  here,  was  variable  at  pleasure. 
So  Rossetti  was  not  abominably  licentious  in  al- 
lowing his  translation  of  this  sonnet,  while  pre- 
serving the  metre  of  the  original,  to  vary  the  order 
of  rhymes.  Professor  Grandgent,  whose  occa- 
sional translations  from  Dante,  interpersed  in 
his  books  about  the  great  poet,  amazingly  com- 
bine fidelity  with  atmosphere,  has  here  produced 
a  happier  result,  almost  as  lyric  as  the  Italian 
itself:^ 

Guido,  I  wish  that  Lapo,  thou  and  I  (a) 

Were  put  aboard  a  boat  by  magic  art,  (6) 
Which  wafted  by  the  winds,  without  a  chart,       (6) 

Obedient  to  our  \^nsh,  should  seaward  fly;  (a) 

And  ne'er  a  storm  nor  unpropitious  sky  (a) 

Should  tear  our  Uttle  company  apart,  (6) 

But,  living  always  with  a  single  heart,  (6) 

Our  joy  in  one  another  should  not  die.  (a) 

To  us  I  \^^sh  the  wizard  kind  would  add  (c) 

My  Lady  Vanna,  Lady  [Bice],*  too,  (d) 

And  her  who  doth  on  number  thirty  dwell,  (e) 

W'ith  love  the  only  tale  we  had  to  tell!  {e) 

I  wish  that  they  should  ne'er  their  coming  rue  {d) 

As  I  believe  that  we  should  ne'er  be  sad!  (c) 


>  C.  H.  Grandgent:  The  Ladies  of  Dante*8  lorries:   1017:  p.  57. 

*  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Professor  Grandgent  prefers  a  veraioa  of  this 
sonnet  which  does  not  name  Beatrice,  but  here  concerns  somebody  else. 
So  by  diverting  liis  masterly  translation  to  another  view  of  the  subject  than 
his.  I  {RThaps  appear  to  do  his  faithful  scholarship  unmeant  injury.  If  so, 
he  will  supply  forgive  my  yielding  to  the  temptation  that  without  changing 
my  own  opinion  I  should  lay  before  my  readers  the  best  reproduction  of  this 
lyric  old  Italian  which  has  ever  been  mode  in  our  unsinging  English. 
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vra 

DANTE 

So  lightly  to  approach  Dante — ^the  most  memo- 
rable poet  on  whom  we  have  touched  since  ViigQ, 
and  often  held  second,  if  at  all,  only  to  Homer — 
may  well  seem  inconsiderate.  For  that  veiy 
reason,  the  approach  is  for  our  purposes  happy. 
Inexhaustible  though  he  be,  he  can  never,  even  at 
first  sight,  seem  superhumanly  strange.  You  may 
pass  a  lifetime,  no  doubt,  without  coming  any- 
where near  the  end  of  what  has  been  written  about 
him;  yet  almost  from  the  beginning  you  will  some- 
how feel  as  if  you  knew  him  and  were  bu^y  only  in 
discovering  more  and  more  of  his  significance.  We 
all  admit  his  Divine  Comedy  to  be  a  colossal  masr 
terpiece;  recognising  this,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that,  like  Nature,  all  great  masterpieces  are  forever 
as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made  only  yesterday. 
In  such  case  our  danger  is  rather  that  we  should 
be  overawed  than  too  familiar. 

The  known  facts  of  his  life  are  not  very  many; 
but  each  has  been  so  scrutinised  as  to  be  itsdf 
the  subject  of  something  like  a  separate  historical 
literature.  For  our  purposes,  the  briefest  sum- 
mary should  suffice  to  remind  us  what  his  earthly 
conditions  were.  He  was  bom,  of  a  good  family, 
at  Florence,  in  the  year  1265.  He  had  the  b^ 
education  of  his  time — ^the  time,  as  we  have  al- 
ready reminded  ourselves,  when  Giotto  lived, 
too.  As  that  graceful  sonnet  implies, — in  case 
we  should  have  forgotten  the  fact, — he  fell  in  ideal 
troubadour  love  with  a  lady  whom  he  called 
Beatrice.     On  this  we  shall  touch  again,  when 
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we  come  to  his  Vita  Nuova,  or  New  life.  He 
married — ^probably  after  her  death,  who  indden- 
tally,  after  the  orthodox  troubadour  fashion,  was 
herself  married  to  somebody  else;  and  he  had 
children.  He  took  an  eager  and  active  part,  once 
or  twice  military  but  mostly  civil,  in  the  turbulent 
and  confused  politics  of  his  time.  His  principles 
were  Ghibelline:  that  is,  he  passionately  believed 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, where  God  rules  men  through  His  temporal 
Vicar,  the  Emperor,  and  His  spiritual  Vicar,  the 
Pope;  so  that  aggression  on  the  part  of  either, 
or  resistance  to  the  rightful  claims  of  either,  is 
disobedience  to  God.  When  for  a  while  Ghibel- 
line principle  was  uppermost  in  Florence  he  held 
high  local  office.  In  1302,  things  having  taken 
another  turn,  he  was  exiled,  under  sentence  of 
death  if  he  were  later  found  within  Florentine 
territories.  He  never  saw  Florence  again.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  wandering,  mostly 
about  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Italy.  He  was 
for  a  while  at  Verona,  when  Can  Grande  della 
Scala  was  virtually  sovereign;  and,  though  kindly 
entertained,  is  thought  to  have  had  there  the  bitter 
experience  foretold  him  in  the  Heaven  of  Mars 
by  the  blessed  spirit  of  his  crusading  ancestor 
Cacciaguida:^ 

Tu  lascerai  ogni  cosa  diletta 

Pui  caramente,  e  questo  i  quella  strale 
Che  Tarco  dell*  esilio  pria  saetta. 

Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  de  sale 

JjO  pane  altrui,  e  com*  i  duro  calle 
Lo  scendere  e  il  salir  per  raltrui  scale. 

(The  things  most  fondly  cherished  here  below 
Shall  all  be  left  behind,  when  thou  art  fled — 

» Par..  XVIL  WHK). 
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First  arrow  this  of  cruel  exile's  bow. 
And  thou  shalt  taste  how  salty  is  the  bread 
Of  other  men,  and  climbing  up  and  down 
Another's  stairs,  how  hard  a  path  to  tread.') 

His  last  refuge  was  Ravenna,  where  nine  hun- 
dred years  earlier  the  last  feeble  Csesars  of  the 
West  had  withdrawn  for  safety  from  Barbarian 
devastators  of  imperial  Rome.  There  he  was 
Iionourably  entertained  by  the  lord  of  the  city, 
a  nephew  of  the  Francesca  whose  tragic  stoiy 
is  told  in  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the  Inferno.  Thence 
he  was  despatched  on  an  important  embas^  to 
Venice,  still  at  the  height  of  her  dominion.  And 
coming  back  to  Ravenna,  he  died  there  in  1321. 
There,  despite  appeals  from  Florence  for  his  relics, 
he  lies  buried  still. 

Slight  as  these  memoranda  are,  we  need  not 
l>recisely  remember  them.  The  things  to  keep 
in  mind  are  that  honourably  bom  and  thoroughly 
educated  he  passed  his  first  thirty-five  years  resi- 
dent at  his  native  Florence;  tiiat  those  years 
were  filled  with  bewilderingly  confused  conflict 
between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  Whites  and 
Blacks, — the  contesting  parties  at  Florence  were 
called  Bianchi  and  iVm, — Church  and  Empire; 
that  his  exile  came  only  two  years  after  the  Thir^ 
teenth  Century  ended;  and  that  in  the  year  1300 
he  was  just  half-way  through  the  scripturally 
allotted  span  of  life — that  is,  thirty-five  years 
old. 

Though  most  if  not  all  of  the  Divine  Comedy 
was  written  later,  the  opening  line  of  it, — 

Tirandgcnt:   Dante:    191G:   p.  288.    Grandgent  skilfully  preservet  the 
difTioult  *'terzH  rima"  rhyme-scheme  sustained  by  Dante  Uirough  the  whole 

Divine  Comedy. 
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Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita, — 
(Midway  upon  the  journey  of  our  life),^ 

fixes  the  action  in  this  last  year  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century.  Behind  him  then,  as  we  can  see  now, 
were  three  mediaeval  centuries  of  newly  awak- 
ened Europe;  seen  through  them,  the  Dark  Ages 
— when  what  we  have  called  the  traditions  of 
Christendom  were  gathering — took  on  amid  their 
shadows  something  like  mediaeval  guise;  thus, 
mistily  intermingled,  the  thousand  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Roman  Empire  became  Chris- 
tian interposed  their  veil  of  tradition  between 
him  and  the  last  sunlit  days  of  imperial  Roman 
antiquity;  and  in  the  Dark  Ages,  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  of  Greece,  except  as  traditions  fully 
known  to  the  civilisation  of  Rome,  had  been  for- 
gotten by  Western  Europe.  So  the  past,  as  he 
discerned  it,  was  inevitably  Christianised  and 
Latinised.  If  he  could  have  foreseen,  the  while, 
what  was  then  to  come,  he  would  have  perceived 
before  him,  and  close  at  hand,  a  new  phase  of 
European  civilisation.  Before  he  had  been  per- 
sonally forgotten,  and  long  before  the  Fourteenth 
Century  ended,  the  movement  which  we  vaguely 
call  the  Renaissance  had  begun  to  create  that  im- 
age of  antique  civilisation,  in  altered  guise,  which 
engendered  the  modernity  wherein  we  still  feel 
Augustan  Romans  and  Periclean  Athenians  more 
instantly  like  ourselves  than  the  generations  be- 
tween their  time  and  ours.  He  was  so  near  the 
Renaissance,  indeed,  that  while  he  thought  in 
mediaeval  wise  he  wrote  his  masterpiece — ^first  of 
great  modems — ^in  something  like  the  terms  of 

'LoocfeUow. 
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his  daily  speech.  Thus,  in  such  per3pective  as 
ours,  he  stands  marvellously  central.  At  once 
the  last  great  poet  possessed  by  the  antique  ideal 
of  imperial  unity  and  the  first  to  express  himself 
in  a  modem  language,  he  may  be  held  with  al- 
most equal  justice  to  have  been  in  1300  a  figure 
of  the  past  or  a  figure  of  the  future.  At  least, 
those  who  know  and  love  his  great  work  may  pro- 
ceed from  it  with  equal  ease  either  way. 

For  the  moment  now,  we  must  try  not  to  pro- 
ceed from  it  at  all,  but  rather  to  linger  over  it. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Comedy  sum- 
marises the  spirit  of  his  time  makes  it  the  supreme 
literary  culmination  of  the  Middle  Ages;  thus  it 
inevitably  tends  to  start  us  wandering  into  end- 
less paths  of  theology  and  philosophy,  history  and 
tradition,  principle  and  prejudice.  If  we  should 
let  ourselves  long  follow  many  or  indeed  any  of 
these,  we  could  hardly  help  straying,  if  nowhere 
else,  away  from  the  traditions  of  literature  into 
dense  tangles  of  conunent.  The  body  of  his  work 
and  only  cursory  glances  at  that,  must  suffice  us 
here ;  we  must  leave  to  be  implied  thereby  myriad 
phases  of  its  spirit — ^his  thought  and  his  faith,  his 
convictions  and  his  ideals.  Looking  only  at  the 
body  of  his  work,  the  while,  we  can  hardly  help 
marvelling  at  its  completeness  and  its  beauty.  He 
purports  to  set  forth,  in  the  symbolic  manner  of 
his  mediaeval  time,  one  of  the  greatest  love-stories 
in  all  human  record — ^the  story  of  his  pure  and 
purifying  devotion,  in  life  and  in  death,  to  the 
lady  whom  he  calls  Beatrice.  Whether  the  stoiy 
be  literally  true  need  not  now  concern  us;  throu^- 
out,  as  he  has  told  it,  we  can  believe  it  poetically 
true. 
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Thus  approaching  it,  we  may  find  the  sonnet 
at  which  we  have  already  glanced  a  happy  in- 
troduction. By  itself,  those  fourteen  lines,  setting 
forth  how  pleasantly  three  lovers  might  float 
with  their  mistresses  in  a  magic  boat  on  a  storm- 
less  sea,  and  reason  together  of  love,  are  at  once 
ideal  in  motive,  exquisite  in  form,  picturesque  in 
imagery,  and  gracefully  hght  in  touch.  Like  any 
good  sonnet,  too,  this  is  complete  in  itself;  if  you 
wish  only  to  enjoy  it,  you  will  be  vexed  by  no 
inherent  demand  that  you  do  more.  The  moment 
you  ask  yourself,  however,  who  the  friends  were 
therein  called  by  name — Guido  and  Lapo,  Monna 
Vanna  and  Monna  Bice — ^you  will  find  yourself 
close  to  a  new  imaginary  universe.  So  landing  on 
the  shore  of  the  sunny  waters  where  for  a  little 
while  the  enchanted  boat  has  borne  us  all,  you  will 
pass  into  the  world — half-real  yet  everywhere 
glowing  with  iridescent  ideals — of  the  Vita  Nuova. 

In  the  full  scheme  of  Dante's  enduring  work, 
as  we  approach  him  now,  the  Vita  \uova  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  part  of  a  slowly  developed 
trilogj' — the  Vita  Nuova,  the  Convito,  and  the 
Divine  Comedy — made  to  celebrate  his  devotion 
to  perhaps  the  most  purely  ideal  tj'pe  of  woman- 
hood in  all  literature.  Among  his  collected  works 
there  still  remain  some  verses  both  Italian  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  some  Latin  treatises  and  letters, 
concerned  with  other  matters.  For  us,  however, 
he  is  the  poet  of  the  Divine  Comedy;  so  we  need 
attend  only— and  by  no  means  intently — to  such 
other  parts  of  his  work  as  lead  straight  to  that 
colossal  trilogy,  itself  crowning  the  trilogj'  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  Turning  now  to  the  Vita  Nuova, 
— the  New  Life  bom  of  his  love, — we  may  well  find 
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it  at  once  clear  enough  and  complete  enough  to 
satisfy  for  a  little  while.  When  we  pass  from  that 
to  the  obscure  and  perplexing  fragment  which  he 
called  the  Convito,  we  need  hardly  delay  over  it 
longer  than  to  perceive  in  it  evidence  of  the  clouds 
through  which,  from  the  awakening  end  of  the 
Vita  Nuova,  he  groped  his  way  to  the  higher 
light. 

Some  superficial  likeness  between  the  Vita  Nuo- 
va and  the  Convito,  at  the  same  time,  makes  it 
perhaps  worth  while  to  touch  on  them  for  a  mo- 
ment together.  Open  either  of  them  anywhere, 
and  you  will  instantly  see  that  like  the  pretty 
story  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,^  then  almost  con- 
temporary as  the  centuries  go,  and  like  the  so- 
long-admired  Consolation  of  Philosophy  made  by 
Boethius  when  Theodoric  the  Groth  lorded  it  from 
Ravenna  over  Roman  Italy,*  both  are  written 
partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  Look  a  little 
closer,  and  you  will  see  that  most  of  the  frequent 
verse  in  the  Vita  Nuova  takes  the  form  of  sonnets, 
though  four  or  five  canzoni  occur  there;  in  the 
Convito,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  three 
long  canzoni — each  followed  by  many  pages  of  un- 
broken prose.  Puzzle  over  that  prose  a  little  and 
you  will  soon  discover  that  it  appears — as  is  the 
case — to  interpret  at  considerable  length  the  poems 
to  which  it  is  appended.  Then  turn  back  to  the 
Vita  Nuova,  and  puzzle  over  the  less  massive  prose 
to  be  found  there;  before  long,  you  can  hardly  fail 
to  see  that  this,  too,  is  largely  concerned  with  in- 
terpretation of  the  poems  amid  which  it  is  inter- 
spersed. You  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  each 
of  these  works  consists  of  a  series  of  poems  il- 
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lustrated  by  prose  comments;  and  your  oondusion 
will  be  exactly  right. 

Here  the  likeness  between  the  Vita  Nuova  and 
the  Convito  ends.  The  Convito,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  by  when  we  glance  at  it  in  passing,  tells 
no  story.  The  extremely  ideal  and  elaborately 
artificial  sonnets  and  canzoni  of  the  Vita  Nuova, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  shown  by  the  deliberate 
comments  which  surround  them  to  be  based,  or 
at  least  to  pretend  that  they  are  based,  on  Dante's 
real  human  experience.  The  sometimes  literal 
terms  in  which  he  writes  of  Beatrice  are  often 
obscured,  eclipsed,  or  outdazzled,  as  you  will,  by 
the  symbolism  radiating  everywhere  about  them. 
For  all  this,  the  story  told  by  the  literal  and  the 
symbolic  passages  together  has  generally  been 
believed  in.  Beyond  peradventure  it  is  an  ortho- 
dox object  of  poetic  faith. 

To  read  the  whole  short  book  is  by  no  means 
hard;  Norton's  translation  contains  only  ninety 
pages,  not  closely  printed.  They  tell  of  how  when 
a  l)oy  of  nine — ^incidentally  a  symbolic  number,  for 
it  is  three  times  three,  and  three,  as  the  existence 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  might  remind  the  thoughtless, 
is  the  first  number  at  once  multiple  and  indivbible 
— Dante  saw  the  girl,  of  almost  his  own  age,  who 
stirred  within  him  such  depth  of  ideal  love  that 
so  long  as  she  lived  he  hardly  made  bold  to  ap- 
proach her  or  to  address  her.  Even  in  this  earthly 
life,  however,  she  seemed  to  him  an  incarnation 
of  purity  and  holiness.  Wliile  she  was  still  young, 
"the  Ixyrd  of  Justice  called  this  most  gentle  one 
to  glorv',  under  the  banner  of  that  holy  Queen 
Man-,  whose  name  was  ever  spoken  with  greatest 
reverence  by  this  blessed  Beatrice."*    No  longer 
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of  this  world,  she  became  for  Dante  the  heavenly 
embodiment  of  all  that  should  ennoble  the  spirit. 
And  the  fact  that  here  below  she  had  been  the  wife 
of  another  man  no  more  affected  the  purity  of 
his  devotion  to  the  imbodied  ideal  of  her  than, 
a  century  or  two  earlier,  such  circumstance  had 
modified  the  more  fleshly  loves  of  troubadour 
Provence. 

If  you  would  know  the  course  of  the  story,  and 
still  more  if  you  would  feel  the  mood  sustained 
throughout  it,  you  should  have  the  patience  to 
give  yourself  up  to  it  for  a  little  while.  The  many 
passages  which  you  may  find  bewilderingly  sym- 
bolic or  fantastic  you  may  pass  over  quickly,  catch- 
ing only  something  of  their  savour.  If  you  pause 
to  comprehend  you  may  cease  to  understand.  You 
will  be  apt  to  Imger  for  yourself  over  such  episodes 
as  Dante's  first  glimpse  of  Beatrice;^  as  his  first 
symbolic  dream  about  her* — ^which  seems  utteily 
artificial  but  is  paralleled  by  dreams  reported  to 
psychiatric  doctors  of  our  Twentieth  Centuiy; 
as  his  dissembled  gaze  at  her  in  church;*  as  his 
thoughts  of  her  and  his  mystic  vision  during  ill- 
ness;^ as  his  sight  of  her  following  after  a  lady 
called  Prima  vera, — or  Spring,* — ^who  may  peibaps 
be  the  Monna  Vanna  of  the  sonnet  we  have  read, 
and  on  whose  name  his  fancy  plays;  as  the  empti- 
ness of  the  whole  world  when  Beatrice  was  taken 
from  it;*  as  the  later  straying  of  his  thoughts,  for 
a  futile  interval,  to  another  lady,  who  looked 
with  compassion  on  his  desolate  sorrow;''  as  a 
vision  of  Beatrice,  or  a  rekindled  memory  of  her, 
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recalling  him  to  himself;'  and  as  the  final  vision, 
nowise  detailed,  whicli  determined  his  renewed 
loyalty  to  her,  thencefortli  unswerving.*  Wliat- 
ever  else,  the  tale  is  a  wonderful  expression  of  the 
ideal  of  pure  love,  as  the  Thirteenth  Century 
had  come  to  conceive  it.  Here  at  last  the  fan- 
tasies of  the  troubadours  have  grown  into  fulness 
of  spiritual  beauty.  Here  womanhood  is  pure 
and  undefiled,  reverend  and  holy. 

In  old  Europe,  throughout  classical  antiquity, 
woman  had  seemed,  as  woman  mostly  seems  on 
earth,  a  troublous  fact — conventionally  abom- 
inated, when  Christianity  arose,  by  much  churchly 
tradition.  Here,  in  the  Vita  Nuova,  she  appears 
in  a  nobler  guise.  Of  old,  man  held  her  interior, 
at  best  a  source  of  pleasure:  now,  in  Dante's  work, 
man  holds  her  sweeter,  higher,  nobler  than  him- 
self. She  was  once  an  allurement;  now  she  is 
glorified  into  an  inspiration.  The  last  words  of 
the  Vita  Nuova  imply  it  all:* 

A  wonderful  vision  appeared  to  me,  m  wbieb  I  saw  things 
which  made  me  resolve  to  speak  no  more  of  this  blessed 
one,  until  I  could  more  worthily  treat  of  her.  And  to  Attain 
to  this.  I  study  to  the  utmost  of  m>"  power,  as  she  truly 
knows.  So  that,  if  it  shall  plea.se  Him  through  whom  all 
things  live  that  my  life  be  prolonged  for  some  years,  I  hope 
to  say  of  her  what  was  never  said  of  any  woman. 

And  then  may  it  please  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  grace,  that 
my  soul  may  go  to  behold  the  glory  of  its  lady,  namely,  of 
that  blessed  Beatrice,  who  in  glory  looks  upon  the  face  of 
Him  qui  e.^t  per  omnia  meciila  benedictus.* 

This  closing  passage  of  the  Vita  Nuova  fore- 
tells   Dante's  masterpiece — the  Divine   Comedy. 


■  Who  is  forever  (lilerJly — Uimugb  «I1  «gM)  U«B«ed. 
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Before  he  began  his  great  poem,  however,  lie  prob- 
ably wrote  the  long  fragment  called  the  Convito- 
Doubtless  important  and  perhaps  even  interest- 
ing to  students  of  Dante,  this  plunges  such  readers 
as  we  are  into  philosophies  beyond  our  depth. 
And  yet  a  mere  glance  at  the  fragmentary  work 
may  teach  us  a  little  something.  At  least  it  will 
show  us  the  marvellous  complexity  of  perception, 
of  reason,  and  of  feeling — of  thought  and  of  mood 
— from  the  mediaeval  midst  of  which  the  Divine 
Comedy  presently  emerged  into  semblance  of 
modernity.  The  Convito,  as  we  have  already 
reminded  ourselves,  tells  no  story.  Its  three  can- 
zoni  are  bcwilderingly  remote  from  anything  like 
fact;  the  prose  passages  which,  after  the  long 
introduction,  are  meant  to  diffuse  light  rather 
obscure  them  than  illuminate.  Even  a  passing 
eye,  the  while,  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that 
these  canzoni  all  concern  love,  and  that  the  prose 
appears  to  reason  about  them  and  therefore 
about  the  subject  they  deal  with.  A  passing  eye, 
too,  may  without  much  pains  notice  that  the 
comment  immediately  following  the  First  Canzone 
begins^  with  a  detailed  statement  that  this  poetry 
has  four  senses:  literal,  allegorical,  moral,  and 
spiritual.  A  little  while  ago  we  glanced  at  a  con- 
clusion of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  the  effect  that 
the  text  of  Scripture,  being  the  work  of  omnisdent 
God,  must  evidently  have  just  this  multiplidty 
of  meaning.  It  would  seem  that  Dante,  striving 
for  excellence,  felt  bound  to  model  his  method  on 
that  of  Divinity.  The  trouble  with  his  unfinished 
effort  in  the  Convito  is,  at  least  for  us,  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  literal  verse.    That  may  be  one 
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why  he  presently  turned  to  the  greater  work  which 
is  immortal — ^the  Divine  Comedy,  where  again  and 
again  his  literal  statement  makes  the  memory 
of  his  figments  indistinguishable,  except  for  their 
grandeur,  from  memories  of  reality. 

If  we  were  for  a  moment  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  literal  aspect  of  the  Divine  Comedy  at  all 
comprehends  its  meaning  or  its  purpose,  the  Latin 
letter  in  which  Dante  conunended  or  dedicated 
it  to  Can  Grande  delta  Scala,  of  Verona,  would 
bring  us  to  our  senses,  reminding  us  of  the  quadru- 
ple significance  it  was  made  to  embody.  He  calls 
it  Comedy,  he  says,' — ^the  adjective  Divine  was 
added  to  the  title  after  his  time — because,  ending 
in  Paradise,  its  end  is  not  like  that  of  tragedy, 
horrible,  but  like  all  things  nobly  longed  for,  wd- 
come.  And,  a  little  earlier,  he  has  carefully  said 
that  throughout,  like  Scripture  itself,  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  four  senses  on  which  we  have 
seen  both  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Convito  to 
touch.^  To  illustrate  his  meaning,  he  refers  to  the 
first  verses  of  the  Psalm  beginning  ''In  exitu 
Israel,"'  and  translated  as  follows  in  the  Psalter 
of  the  Church  of  England: 

When  Israel  came  out  of  Egjrpt,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
from  among  the  strange  people,  Judah  was  his  sanctuaiy, 
and  Israel  his  dominion. 

Literally  y  he  says,  this  signifies  the  exodus  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Moses; 
aUegorically  y  it  signifies  our  redemption,  through 
Christ;  morally y  it  signifies  the  conversion  of  the 
soul  from  the  grief  and  misery  of  sin  to  a  state  of 
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grace;  spiritually^  it  signifies  the  passage  of  ihe 
redeemed  soul  from  the  slavery  of  the  flesh  to 
the  freedom  of  everlasting  glory.  And  he  ex- 
pects his  Comedy  to  be  read  throughout  with 
such  ingenious  and  fantastically  searching  thought- 
fulness  as  he  here  applies  to  the  inspired  words 
of  David. 

Very  clearly  the  task  is  beyond  the  power  <rf 
laity  like  us.  For  all  that,  we  need  not  be  fright- 
ened by  the  fathomless  depths  of  meaning  into 
which  we  might  anywhere  be  plunged.  It  is  wdl 
for  us  to  know  that  the  depths  are  there;  thqr 
strengthen  the  dignity  and  the  mystery  of  the  sur- 
face above  them.  By  itself,  however,  the  surface, 
in  such  considerations  as  ours,  may  prove  more 
than  enough  to  assure  us  that  as  a  summary  dt 
the  traditions  of  European  literature,  the  Divine 
Comedy  is  unique.  So  we  shall  content  ourselves 
here  with  little  if  anything  more  than  a  few  glances 
at  the  literal  phase  of  it.  Those  who  find  them- 
selves thus  allured  to  study  of  the  others  will  never 
regret  it.  They  will  pass,  though,  into  company 
more  gravely  learned  than  ours. 

Thus  approaching  the  Divine  Comedy,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  marvel  at  the  colossal,  almost  supei^ 
human  comprehensiveness  of  its  plan.  Resolved 
to  say  of  Beatrice  what  was  never  said  of  any 
woman,  to  celebrate  his  ideal  mistress  as  no  hu- 
man being  had  ever  been  honoured  before,  Dante 
places  her  unbodied,  ever-holy  spirit  in  the  cos- 
mic heart  of  divinely  willed  eternity.  Human  life 
is  a  transitory  phase  of  existence,  to  end  when  the 
Day  shall  come  so  sternly  foretold  in  the  Dies 
Irae.  But  as  long  as  human  life  persists,  human 
beings,  bom  into  this  world  with  the  accursed 
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inheritance  of  ancestral  sin,  may  be  saved  if  they 
will  accept  for  themselves  the  redeeming  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  Before  He  became  incarnate 
here  below  nothing  but  prophetic  vision  and  an- 
ticipated faith  could  save  any  man.  Even  after 
His  coming  those  who  die  in  sin,  unreconciled 
with  the  Church  wherein  the  spirit  of  Christ  lives 
on  through  all  time  among  men,  must  be  eternally 
lost.  The  essence  of  sin  is  discord  between  the 
human  will  and  the  supremely  righteous  will  of 
Divinity.  Even  those  who  have  so  lived  that 
they  shall  at  last  attain  everiasting  joy  and  felicity 
can  seldom  if  ever  proceed  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
in  a  mediate  region  they  must  penitently  be 
cleansed  from  the  stains  of  that  sin  which  no  heir 
of  humanity  can  avoid  while  still  burdened  with 
the  flesh.  Finally,  no  doubt,  there  shall  persist 
in  God's  eternity  only  the  Hell  where  unrepentant 
and  unabsolved  sinners  shall  forever  suffer  unre- 
deemed, and  the  Heaven  where  repentant  sinners, 
absolved  and  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and 
the  mystery  of  the  Church,  shall  forever  know  the 
ineffable  joy  of  miraculously  renewed  harmony 
between  the  will  of  God's  creatures  and  the  will 
of  God.  Meanwhile,  until  the  last  trump  shall 
sound, — 


Tuba  I 
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Earth  shall  endure  and  Purgatory  with  it  To 
men  on  earth,  too,  this  Purgatorj',  through  which 
the  redeemed  dead  must  make  their  toilsome  up- 
ward passage  to  Heaven,  can  never  be  visible  or 
tangible.  Like  Heaven  itself,  and  Hell,  though 
part  of  the  universe  of  God.  it  must  remain  for 
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human  beings  an  unseen  object  not  of  perception 
but  of  willing  faith. 

These  four  habitations  of  humanity — transi- 
toTv  Earth  and  Purgatory,  everlasting  Hell  and 
Heaven  —  comprise  Dante's  imaginary  universe. 
Of  Earth  he  says  at  once  much  and  little;  the 
memory*  of  it  and  the  thought  of  it  suffuse  the 
Di\dne  Comedy,  but  only  as  th^  penetrate  the  re- 
gions of  Hell,  of  Purgatory,  and  of  Heaven, 
through  which  he  is  finally  rapt  upward,  by  the 
di\Tne  love  wherewith  the  blessed  Beatrice  re- 
wards his  devotion,  to  the  ultimate  presence  of 
God  Himself.  First,  guided  by  the  shade  of 
Virgil,  he  descends  to  the  narrowing  depths 
of  Hell — ^whose  essence  is  expressed  in  mournful 
words  spoken  by  his  almost  saintly  yet  fatally 
unredeemed  Master  and  Author: 

Senza  speme  vivemo  in  disio.^ 
(Hopeless  we  live  in  longing.) 

Though  the  tortures  of  the  danmed  be  veiy  hor- 
rible, nothing  in  them  can  surpass  the  inexorable 
truth  that  however  much  they  may  long  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  God's  will  their  chance  to  do 
so  is  past.  No  hope  remains;  they  are  eternally 
parted  from  righteousness.  From  these  dq>ths, 
Dante  emerges  with  Virgil  to  that  antipodal  qx>t 
on  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  where,  amid  seas  and 
beneath  stars  unknown  to  the  living,  the  moun- 
tain of  Purgatory  rises,  crowned  by  the  mystic 
garden  of  Adam's  innocence.  As  with  light^ung 
steps  he  makes  his  way  towards  the  heights,  he 
passes  multitudes  undergoing  the  pains  of  purga- 
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tion  but  all  solaced  by  knowledge  that,  whatever 
their  present  suffering,  their  merited  misery  must 
some  time  end,  for  by  the  grace  of  God  th^  are 
purifying  in  a  world 

Dove  poter  pecxsar  non  i  piii  nostro.^ 
(Wherein  the  power  to  sin  is  ours  no  more.) 

Instead  of  hopelessness,  th^  have  certainty  of 
hope.  At  the  summit  of  Purgatory  Virgil  dis- 
appears, who  symbolises  human  reason,  and  Bea- 
trice, who  symbolises  divinely  revealed  wisdom, 
descends  at  once  holy  and  smiling,  to  draw  her 
lover,  by  the  sheer  power  of  limitless  and  pure  love, 
up  through  the  spheres  of  Paradise  to  the  ineffable 
presence  of  God.  And  when  he  asks  the  blessed 
spirit  of  Piccarda,  whom  he  finds  rather  low  down 
in  Heaven,  whether  she  is  content  not  to  be  higher, 
she  answers,  full  of  gladness,  that  she  is  where 
she  would  best  like  to  be;  for  there  God  has  placed 
her, 

ch'a  Suo  voter  n'invoglia.' 
(Who  into  His  will  enwiUs  us.) 

In  la  Sua  voluntade  i  nostra  pace, 
(In  His  will  is  our  peace,) 

she  goes  on.  Those  few  words  express  the  es- 
sence of  Heaven — ultimate  reconciliation  of  the 
human  will  with  the  will  of  God.  Remember 
them,  and  you  will  have  the  key  to  Dante's 
Paradise.  Having  this,  you  may  find  by  glancing 
back  that  the  lines  we  have  just  set  down  from 
his  Purgatory  and  his  Hell  will  unlock  many  of 
their  mysteries. 
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These  mysteries  throughout  you  will  find  mar- 
vellously like  the  inexhaustible  secrets  of  Nature. 
The  universe  of  the  Divine  Comedy  sometimes 
appears  to  be  the  most  stupendous  achievement 
of  the  human  imagination.  Though  nowhere 
real,  in  such  sense  as  material  things  may  be  proved 
real  by  scientific  observation,  it  is  at  once  as  com- 
prehensive and  as  inexorably  obedient  to  cosmic 
law  as  the  visible  and  tangible  universe  of  sdenoe. 
In  both  everything  has  its  place;  throughout 
both,  observers  at  any  given  point  of  time  and 
space  can  instantly  perceive  only  those  things 
which  are  nearest.  Behind  these  lurks  the  irrevo- 
cable past,  historic  and  traditional;  before  them 
extend  the  unfathomed  depths  of  the  future.  In 
one  of  these  regions  or  the  other  all  things  not 
present  belong — ^not  least  among  them  in  the 
past  such  traditions  as  we  have  been  gathering 
together.    Wherever  anything  is,  it  is  there  because 

Vuoisi  cosl  coIA  dove  si  puote 
Ci6  che  si  vuole.* 

(It  is  so  willed  there  where  is  power  to  do 
That  which  is  willed. — ^Tr.  Longfellow.) 

As  that  reference  to  Dante's  text  indicates*  these 
words  are  twice  used  by  Virgil,  first  to  Charon  and 
again  to  Minos,  when  in  the  deepening  shades 
Dante  is  warned  to  beware  how,  still  in  the  flesh, 
he  descends  into  Hell.  By  that  time  he  has 
already  gladly  submitted  himself  to  the  divindy 
ordained  leadership  of  Virgil,  for  so  much  of  his 
journey — down  through  the  infernal  depths  and 
up  through  the  circles  of  Purgatory — as  may  be 
achieved  by  the  guidance  of  human  reason.    Of 
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this,  as  we  reminded  ourselves  a  little  while  ago, 
Virgil  is  the  incarnate  symbol.  Throughout, 
however,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  him  as  symbolic. 
From  his  first  appearance,  in  the  First  Canto  of 
the  Inferno,  to  his  last,  in  the  Thirtieth  Canto 
of  the  Purgatorio,  he  is  a  visually  distinct  being, 
as  living  an  individual  as  you  «ill  find  anywhere 
in  literature,  grave,  reverend,  wise,  gentle,  and 
courteous,  and  incidentally  omniscient  concerning 
all  traditions — historic,  literary,  scientific,  pop- 
ular, or  whatever  else — of  the  human  past.  With 
this  guide,  at  once  symbolic,  traditional,  and  hu- 
man, Dante  starts  on  the  pilgrimage  which,  con- 
sidered only  as  literature,  we  may  regard  either 
as  developed,  through  the  Christian  centuries, 
from  tlie  journeys  of  ^Eneas'  and  of  Odysseus' 
to  the  Shades  or  as  inspired  by  such  apocalyptic 
revelations  as  we  have  hitherto  glanced  at  only 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation  itself.  What  most 
wondrously  distinguishes  the  story  of  Dante's  pil- 
grimage from  those  of  classical  antiquity  and  the 
mysteries  of  his  vision  from  those  unfolded  by 
St.  John  the  Divine  is  that  as  you  grow  to  know 
the  Divine  Comedy  you  will  find  your  memories 
of  it  not  like  those  of  tales  you  have  been  told 
but  rather  like  those  of  things  you  have  yourself 
seen  and  heard. 

Fully  to  feel  this  you  must  perhaps  read  the 
poem  through  all  its  hundred  cantos,  and  deliber- 
ately. The  task,  though  long,  is  not  so  hard  as 
it  seems  in  prospect.  It  may  best  be  accomplished, 
they  say,  by  reading  a  canto  a  day,  glancing  back 
at  the  last  before  you  begin  the  next,  and — if  you 
have  the  patience — comparing  whatever  transla- 
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tion  you  choose  with  the  sustained  precifflon  o! 
the  original  Italian.  More  than  one  reader^  hesi- 
tantly attempting  this,  has  been  lured  unawares 
into  life-long  friendship  with  Dante's  own  lines. 
Most  of  us  must  be  content  with  less;  but  ev&i 
a  turning  of  his  pages  will  begin,  like  a  swift 
passage  through  some  new  country,  to  show  us 
something  of  what  is  there  to  be  found. 

The  Inferno  opens  on  earth.  Dante  is  lost  in 
a  dark  wood.  There  he  is  met  by  the  shade  of 
Virgil,  sent  by  Beatrice  to  guide  him  through 
the  depths  of  perdition  and  up  the  heights  of  pur- 
gation to  her  heavenly  presence.  They  pass  the 
gate  of  Hell,  inscribed  with  the  awful  words 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  ch'entrate.^ 
(Leave  every  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here./ 

Just  within  they  find,  in  moaning  confusion^  the 
spirits  of  those  who  had  not  courage  to  do  either 
good  or  evil: 

Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa.* 
(Reason  we  not  of  them,  but  look  and  pass.) 

But  even  in  passing,  Dante  discerns  among  them 

Tombra  di  colui 
Che  fece  per  vilt&  il  gran  rifiuto.' 

(the  shade  of  him 
Who  made  through  cowardice  the  great  rehuaL) 

The  allusion  is  thought  to  indicate  Celeatine  V, 
who  abdicated  the  papacy  in  1294  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Boniface  VTEE,  held  by  Dante  even 
more  deserving  of  danmation.^     The  <»nMiing  de- 
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scription  of  Charon,  ferrying  the  dead  to  their 
doom,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  such  mediseval 
realism  as  you  will  find  sculpturally  fretting  the 
portals  of  cathedrals.  This  whole  Third  Canto 
should  be  read;  so  should  the  Fourth,  where  Virgil 
and  Dante  pass  through  the  semblance  of  antique 
Elysian  Fields.  Here  is  Virgil's  own  allotted 
place,  and  that  of  all  who,  righteous  according 
to  their  lights,  lacked  the  faith  and  the  baptism 
essential  for  salvation.  Homer  meets  them  there, 
with  Horace,  and  Ovid  and  Lucan;  and  there 
they  see  countless  great  shades  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity — Hector,  jEneas, 

Cesare  armato  con  gli  occhi  grifagni,* 
(Cfesar  in  armor  with  his  falcon  eyes,) 

and  Aristotle,  "Maestro  di  color  che  sanno"  (Mas- 
ter of  tliem  that  know),  Seneca  the  moralist,  Eu- 
clid, and  Galen;  Avicenna,  too,  and  Averroes, 
"who  made  the  great  Comment";  and,  a  line  or 
two  earlier,  Dante  writes, 

solo  in  parte  vidi  il  Saladino. 
(Alone,  apart,  I  saw  there  Saladin.) 

Virtue  alone  could  save  neither  pagan  nor  infidel; 
but  it  could  preserve  them  from  the  bodily  tor- 
tures below.  To  detail  the  further  journey  down 
through  the  depths  would  at  once  take  too  long 
and  offer  guidance  where  you  may  best  stray  for 
yourself.  If  you  must  needs  have  help,  read  the 
Fifth  Canto,  where  you  will  find  the  tenderly 
pathetic  storj'  of  Francesca  da  Rimini;  and  the 
Tenth,  where  they  see  Farinata  d^U  Uberti  and 
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Cavalcante  Cavalcanti;  and  the  Fifteenth,  where 
Dante  recognises  the  roasted  face — "cotto  aspetto'* 
— of  his  old  teacher,  Brunetto  Latini;  and  the 
Twenty-Sixth,  where  Ulysses,  or  Odysseus,  tells 
the  story  of  his  end — ^bringing  the  Odyssey  to 
its  elsewhere  untold  climax;  and,  beginning  with 
line  124  of  the  Thirty-Second,  read  the  Thirty- 
Third,  with  its  appalling  story  of  Ugolino — they 
will  show  you  still  at  Pisa  the  spot  where  the  Tower 
of  Hunger  stood,  into  which  Archbishop  Ruggieri 
cast  him,  to  starve;  and  be  sure  to  read  the  whole 
Thirty-Fourth,  where  frozen  in  icy  depths  the 
triple-headed  "imperador  del  doloroso  regno"* 
(emperor  of  the  realm  of  grief),  Satan,  grinds  with 
ferocious  teeth  the  three  supreme  sinners — ^Brutus 
and  Cassius,  who  were  traitors  to  Csesar,  and 
Judas  Iscariot,  who  was  traitor  to  Christ.  Then 
linger  for  a  little  while  over  the  last  line,  and  par- 
ticularly over  its  last  word: 

E  quindi  uscimmo  per  riveder  le  stelle.* 
(Thence  we  emerged  to  rebehold  the  stars.) 

From  the  depths  of  darkness,  Virgil  and  Dante 
emerge  at  last  into  the  serene  purity  of  starlight 
Of  all  things  visible  the  stars  most  beautifuUy 
symbolise  the  resistless  diutumity  of  that  in- 
violable law  which  is  the  Will  of  God.  With  this 
word  "stelle"  (stars)  you  will  see,  if  you  will  look 
ahead,  Dante  ends  not  only  the  Inferno,  but  the 
Purgatorio  too,  and  even  the  heavenly  ecstaqr 
of  the  Paradiso. 

Particularly   for   minds,   like   most   American, 
accustomed    to    the    Protestant    doctrine    whidi 
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admits  only  Hell  and  Heaven,  the  Purgatorio  is 
harder  to  follow  than  the  Inferno.  Its  nature 
would  make  it  so  anyway.  Instead  of  plunging 
us  deeper  and  deeper  into  conditions  imaginable 
to  any  who  know  the  material  circumstance  amid 
which  here  below  the  soul  must  struggle,  the  course 
of  the  story  starts  from  the  surface  of  this  world 
and  ascends  towards  regions  accessible  only  to 
souls  relieved  from  all  the  burdens  and  the  sins 
of  the  flesh;  and  the  more  nearly  it  approaches 
these  mysteries,  unknown  to  earthly  experience, 
the  more  apt  it  is  to  expound  them  in  philosophic 
terms  beyond  the  habit  of  later  than  scholastic 
times.  At  first,  we  had  best  not  puzzle  over  these 
perplexities,  but  rather  rest  content  with  effort  'to 
realise  the  literal  circumstance  amid  which  they  are 
placed,  as  we  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher  above 
the  level  of  human  sin  and  suffering.  By  and  by 
you  may  come  to  feel  that  the  verses  of  Dante,  in- 
sensibly swelling  into  gentler  and  richer  melody, 
have  led  you  unawares  up  to  heights  unspeakably 
more  marvellous  than  the  more  instantly  com- 
prehensible depths  of  the  Inferno.  This  Purgatory 
is  no  eternal  abiding-place;  it  is  only  the  ascent  by 
which  forgiven  sinners  must  slowly  and  toilsomely 
persevere  heavenward,  into  the  loving  presence 
of  God.  Thither  all  of  them  shall  finally  come; 
and  their  pains  meanwhile  are  throughout  light- 
ened by  certainty  that  nothing  can  aggravate 
their  temporal  deserts.  For  in  this  intermediate 
state,  while  the  sins  of  the  flesh  are  expiating, 
man  can  sin  no  more.^  You  will  not  waste  the 
time  you  pass  among  these  disembodied  shades, 
not  yet  irradiate  with  salvation  but  as  fully  as- 
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sured  of  it  as  Yankee  Unitarians  and  Univenalists 
have  sometimes  imagined  themselves  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  United  States.  Here  again,  as  in 
the  Inferno,  you  may  best  read,  and  skip,  and 
linger  for  yourself.  If  again  you  feel  need  of  guid- 
ance, read  the  First  Canto  with  its  tranquil  antipodal 
light,  and  the  gravely  courteous  presence  of  Cato 
of  Utica  on  the  pleasant  beach;  and  the  Second, 
where  the  redeemed  spirits  come  to  shore,  among 
them  the  musician  Casella,  who  lingers  to  sing 
for  Dante  a  Canzone  from  the  Convito,  until  like 
a  flock  of  doves  they  hurry  on  towards  the  peni- 
tential suffering  presently  to  win  them  eternal 
peace;  and  the  Ninth,  where  the  Angel  at  the 
Gate  seals  each  forehead  with  the  seven  agns  of 
sin,  one  by  one  to  be  obliterated  as  they  toil  up 
towards  Paradise;  and  the  Eleventh,  with  its 
boldly  beautiful  expansion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
and  particularly  the  Twenty-First  and  Twenty- 
Second,  where  Statins,  assured  of  salvation,  and 
exquisitely  courteous,  wonderingly  recognises  yir- 
gil,  his  master  in  poetry,  and  brings  a  semblance 
of  consolation  to  the  doomed  Master  of  antique 
verse  by  avowing  that  it  was  the  truth  unwittingly 
uttered  by  Virgil  which  guided  him  to  final  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  which  is  immortal: 

Per  te  poeta  fui,  per  te  cristiano.^ 

(Through  thee  I  was  a  poet,  throu^  thee  a  ChiiitiaiL) 

Then  you  may  perhaps  feel  ready  to  read  the  last 
four,  the  Thirtieth  to  the  Thirty-Third.  When 
Virgil  has  vanished,  Beatrice  lovingly  reveals  hendf 
at  last,  come  to  guide  Dante  throu^  those  loftier 
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spaces  where  human  reason  can  no  longer  avafl 
and  only  heavenly  wisdom  can  point  the  way. 
At  once  divine  and  yet  forever  womanly,  she 
smilingly  takes  him,  after  his  draughts  from  Lethe, 
which  bring  forgetf ulness  of  mortal  evil,  and  from 
Eunoe,  which  bring  power  to  understand  immortal 
truth,  to  the  point  where  he  is 

Puro  e  disposto  a  aalire  aDe  steDe.' 

(Pure  and  prepared  to  soar  unto  the  start.) 

Hardly  anything  less  arduous  than  the  double 
preparation  ihua  undergone  by  Dante  could  fit  us 
to  mount  into  the  crescent  ecstasies  of  his  Para- 
diso.  His  astronomic  system,  immemorially  ac- 
cepted when  he  wrote,  is  as  strange  to  us  as  ours 
would  have  been  to  him.  To  state  it  clumsily, 
this  world,  the  centre  of  the  visible  universe,  is 
surrounded  by  concentric  crystalline  spheres,  in 
which  are  fixed  the  moon  and  the  planets,  the 
sun  and  the  stars;  and  above  and  beyond  them 
all  is  the  Divine  power  which  created  them,  and 
with  never  abating  love  gives  them  their  order 
and  moves  them.  Towards  that  power,  through 
sphere  after  sphere,  Dante  is  drawn,  still  in  the 
body  yet  aware  only  of  the  spirit,  by  the  supreme 
attraction  of  the  love  which  by  Divine  grace  beams 
upon  him  through  the  holy  eyes  of  Beatrice,  her- 
self rising  back  to  where  she  sits  eternally  happy 
in  the  exhaustless  presence  of  Grod.  Such  a  joum^ 
transcends  all  imaginable  human  experience,  and 
his  account  of  it  is  throughout  intermingled  with 
increasingly  profound  philosophic  and  theologie 
doctrine — ^as  far  from  anything  we  are  used  to  as 
is  the  structure  of  his  heavenly  universe.    Yet 
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almost  at  the  beginning,  three  lines  may  help  us  to 
feel  what  his  progress  is  like.  When  the  mystic  love 
of  Beatrice  first  draws  him  upward,  he  glows  with 
increasing  love,  and  gazes  at  the  source  of  light» 

E  di  subito  parve  giomo  a  giomo 
Essere  aggiunto,  come  Quei  che  puote 
Avesse  il  cielo  d'un  altro  sole  adomo.^ 

(And  suddenly  it  seemed  that  day  to  day 
Was  added,  as  if  He  who  has  the  power 
Had  with  another  sun  the  heaven  adorned. 

— ^Tr.  Longfellow.) 


Neglecting  these  literal  words,  Italian  or  Eng- 
lish, and  trying  only  to  realise  what  they  mean, 
you  may  presently  come  to  feel  that  they  do  not 
state  but  marvellously  imply  the  inexpressible 
glory  of  ultimate  irradiation — at  once  literal  and 
suffusing  every  nook  and  comer  of  mind  and  (rf 
spirit.  If  so,  the  words  themselves  may  come  to 
seem  ultimate — ^for  it  is  they  that  have  guided 
us  into  the  midst  of  this  infinitude  of  glory.  Then 
read  on;  and  observe,  with  constantly  increasing 
wonder,  how  as  Dante  rises  from  sphere  to  sphoe 
of  Paradise  each  new  sphere  glows  with  a  radiance 
infinitely  surpassing  the  radiance  of  the  last,  it- 
self  seemingly  infinite.  If  the  Paradiso  yielded  us 
nothing  else  than  this  it  would  be  a  superhuman 
marvel.  Yet,  amid  these  boundlessly  crescent 
glories,  you  will  find  here  and  there  blissful  figures, 
freed  from  all  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  and  some- 
times joyous  to  the  point  of  celestial  gayety,  as 
distinct  as  any  at  which  we  glanced  when  we  passed 
with  him  down  through  Hell  or  up  the  paths  of 
Purgatory.  If  you  lack  patience  to  seek  them  for 
yourself,  read  the  Third  Canto,  where,  as  we  have 
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already  reminded  ourselves,  his  kinswoman  Pic- 
carda  smiles  content;  and  the  Sixth,  where  Jus- 
tinian discourses  on  imperial  Rome;  and  the 
Tenth,  where  the  buoyant  souls  of  the  learned  Doc- 
tors dance  like  the  angels  of  Fra  Angelico;  and 
the  Eleventh  and  the  Twelfth,  where,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  glorifies  the 
story  of  St.  Francis,  and  St.  Bonaventura  that 
of  St.  Dominic.  Linger  a  little,  if  you  will,  over 
the  Fifteenth,  where  the  gleaming  spirit  of  Dante's 
crusading  ancestor  Cacciaguida  bursts  from  amid 
a  constellation  of  the  Cross,  and  begins  pro- 
phetic discourse  which  you  may  gravely  yet 
gladly  follow  farther  than  the  Canto  takes  it. 
Read  in  the  Eighteenth  how  holy  lights,  form- 
ing themselves  into  letters,  spell  the  words  "Dili- 
gite  justitiam,  qui  judicatis  terram,"  (Love 
righteousness,  ye  that  be  judges  of  the  earth),* 
and  how  the  last  letter  M  lingers,  and  changing 
its  points  into  wings  takes  the  form  of  an  im- 
perial eagle,  which  proceeds  to  tell  us  about  the 
Divine  justice  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Then 
read  the  Thirtieth,  where,  having  brought  her 
lover  to  the  threshold  of  God's  presence,  Beatrice 
suddenly  resumes  her  heavenly  seat,  at  once  lov- 
ingly with  Dante  still,  yet,  as  always  and  forever, 
transcendently  above  him.  Mar\'el,  with  Henry 
Adams,  over  the  invocation  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  begins  the  Thirty-Third  and  final  Canto; 
and  follow  to  its  uttermost  height  the  ecstasy  for- 
ever rising  up  towards  the  ineffable  infinitude  of 
God.' 
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From  the  perplexities  and  pitfalls  of  Eartli, 
down  through  the  depths  of  Hell,  up  the  steeps  of 
Purgatory,  the  love  of  Beatrice,  responsive  to 
the  love  of  her  lover,  has  drawn  him  into  the  full 
and  glorious  presence  of 

L'Amor  che  muove  U  sole  e  I'altre  stelle. 

(The  Love  that  moves  the  sun  and  all  the  stars.) 

There,  inquiring  no  more  about  the  mysteries 
and  the  truths  treasured  for  us  in  his  hundred 
cantos,  we  may  leave  him  now,  as  he  leaves  us, 
assured  that,  whatever  else,  he  has  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  his  lady,  made  when,  long  after  the 
graceful  sonnet  about  the  enchanted  boat,  he 
closed  the  studied  pages  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 
His  life  spared,  through  twenty  years  of  earthly 
troubles,  he  has  written  of  heir  what  no  man  else 
ever  wrote  of  any  woman. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  TRADITION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


Three  times  before — ^when  we  passed  on  from 
the  traditions  of  Greece,  from  those  of  Rome,  and 
from  those  of  Christendom — ^we  paused  to  sum- 
marise, if  we  could,  what  each  had  added  to  the 
traditions  of  European  literature.  We  are  come 
now  to  a  point  where  we  should  make  another 
pause.  Though  no  such  points  as  we  here  have 
in  mind  can  be  undisputedly  fixed,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  centuries  since  ISOO, 
as  distinguished  from  those  before,  have  been 
marked  by  qualities  which  we  feel  not  mediaeval 
or  antique  but  modem.  Thus,  in  any  such  scheme 
as  ours,  they  seem  to  need  separate  consideration 
by  themselves.  To  this  we  are  not  yet  quite  ready 
to  proceed.  Clearly,  though,  before  doing  so, 
we  should  briefly  summarise,  if  we  can,  the  tradi- 
tions added  by  the  mediaeval  centuries — between 
1000  and  1300 — to  the  heritage  of  their  future  and 
of  our  own  as  well. 

The  moment  we  try  to  do  so,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves recurring  to  the  Divine  Comedy;  for  the 
task  we  are  attempting  is  precisely  lliat  which 
it  not  only  attempted  but  came  marvellously 
near  achieving.  Throughout,  it  strives,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  year  1300,  to  systematise  all 
things,  giving  each  its  place  in  the  universe  of 
God,  and  therefore  the  place  finally  to  be  recog- 
nised as  right  and  true. 

618 
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Among  the  things  thus  placed,  implicitly  or 
clearly,  none  are  more  evident  than  the  new  lit- 
erary traditions  which  had  then  been  accumulat- 
ing for  three  hundred  years.  In  one  mood,  we 
may  hold  the  Divine  Comedy  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  troubadour  poetry,  raising  human  love  to 
a  height  where  it  becomes  not  Platonic  but  divine; 
in  another  we  may  find  the  great  poem  a  transla- 
tion into  enduringly  beautiful  terms  of  such  theo- 
logic  philosophy  as  that  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Clearly,  too,  it  could  never  have  reached  its  actual 
form  or  substance  without  every  literary  influence 
at  which  we  have  glanced  since  the  Song  of  Roland 
showed  Europe  emerging  from  the  ages  we  now 
call  dark.  You  can  find  in  it  some  trace  of  every 
phase  of  reawakened  lyric — ^Latin,  French^  Pro- 
vencal, and  Italian;  you  can  find  in  it,  as  wdl, 
traces  of  the  Golden  Legend,  of  the  Romance  of 
Reynard,  and  more  still  of  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose;  of  Fables,  too,  and  of  Satire,  and  of  the 
Allegory  which  it  crowns;  and  behind  them  all 
hovers  the  legendary  substance  of  Romantic  stoiy 
— the  Matter  of  France,  of  Britain,  and  of  Rome 
the  Great.  All  this  is  as  present  as  are  the  figures 
of  the  dead  whom  Dante  had  known  alive  and 
finds  again  in  Hell,  in  Purgatory,  or  in  Paradise. 
And  farther  back,  and  therefore  more  dim,  are 
the  traditions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  intervening  be- 
tween the  decline  of  Rome  and  the  awakening  of 
Europe  into  its  Crusading  life.  Behind  all  these 
is  the  wondrous  time  when,  almost  together  in 
the  perspective  of  thirteen  centuries.  Empire  and 
Church  arose,  to  govern  the  temporal  and  the 
spiritual  affairs  of  men.  Those  days  brought  into 
being  the  classical  literature  of  Augustan  Rome. 
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Farther  off  still  is  the  earlier  literature  and  tradi- 
tion of  Rome,  set  forth  in  the  Latin  language 
which  men  have  never  quite  ceased  to  read. 
Intermingled  with  this  are  two  other  and  older 
phases  of  literature  and  of  tradition — ^that  of  Eu- 
ropean Greece  and  that  of  the  Asian  Hebrews. 
But  except  as  they  had  been  translated  into  Latin 
these  could  be  known  to  Dante  only  by  hearsay. 
For  in  his  time  the  Hebrew  language  and  the 
Greek  were  strange  to  Western  Europe. 

Even  so  hasty  a  retrospect  as  this  is  enou{^ 
to  show  that  the  Divine  Comedy  implies,  with 
various  degrees  of  certainty  and  precision,  almost 
everything  on  which  we  have  touched  since  we 
first  began  to  collect  the  traditions  of  European 
literature  from  among  the  relics  of  prehistoric 
Greece.  Our  question  now  is  how  they  presented 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  Dante — ^the  most  pow- 
erful which  grew  to  maturity  during  the  Thir- 
teenth Century. 

To  give  any  detailed  answer  is  beyond  both  our 
power  and  our  scope.  A  single  suggestion  of  one 
phase  of  the  answer  must  suffice  us  here.  As  fer- 
vent in  faith  as  he  was  potent  in  reason,  he  held 
that,  whatever  the  bewildering  circumstance  of 
this  mutable  earthly  life,  there  is  beyond  it  an 
ideal  universe  where  the  majestic  body  of  Divine 
order  is  animated  and  made  to  live  and  to  move 
by  the  forever  radiant  spirit  of  Divine  love.  Here 
Empire,  temporal  and  spiritual,  serenely  and 
courteously  prevails;  here  is  no  conflict  between 
the  truth  as  revealed  by  faith  and  the  truth  as 
perceived  by  reason;  here,  in  a  system  essen- 
tially righteous,  everything  has  its  nghtful  place. 
Acknowledge  this,  and  our  task  of  thinking  to- 
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gether  the  confusions  will  grow  lighter,  like  the 
ascent  of  Purgatory,  with  each  courageous  and 
faithful  effort.  For  every  effort  brings  us  more 
nearly  back  to  humanly  forfeited  acceptance  of 
Divine  authority,  to  miraculous  harmony  with 
the  finally  righteous  Will  of  God;  and 

In  la  Sua  voluntade  i  nostra  pace.^ 
(In  His  will  is  our  peace.) 

Here  we  shall  do  well  to  stop,  and,  if  we  may, 
to  ponder  on  this  mood  until  we  come  not  to  under- 
stand but  deeply  to  feel  it.  Our  habit  nowadays 
is  to  think  of  things  as  right  or  wrong,  true  or 
false.  If  we  yield  to  it  now,  we  shall  go  astray — 
and  incidentally  discover  a  number  of  details, 
historic,  scientific,  and  whatever  else,  concerning 
which  Dante  was  no  clpubt  very  much  at  fault 
Neglect  these  for  the  while.  Try  only  to  fed  as 
he  felt,  in  the  sunset  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Whai 
you  begin  to  feel  so,  you  will  know  more  than 
words  can  tell  you  of  the  world  from  which  our 
own  world  has  emerged  into  what  for  the  while 
we  call  modernity. 

1  Par.,  m.  Sff;  rf.  p.  601. 
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These  necessarily  slight  memomida,  confined  to  boda  eMOy 
accessible  in  the  English  language,  attempt  only  veiy  genenDy 
to  guide  those  who  wish  to  read  further  about  matters  touched  on. 
Works  referred  to  in  the  text,  or  mentioned  eiaewhere  in  the 
bibliographical  notes,  will  be  indicated  only  by  the  author's  name 
and  the  page  of  reference. 

When  translations  exist  in  any  ol  the  four  princqial  collections, 
they  will  be  indicated  by  the  following  signs: 

(B)  •  Bohn  Libraries  (generally  pretty  literal  and  by  no  means 

recent); 
(E)  •  Everyman's  Library  (indudes  many  standard  trans- 
lations); 
(L)  •  Loeb  Classical  Library  (original  text  and  translation, 

side  by  side); 
(T)  •  Temple  Series  (high  literary  quality). 

INTRODUCTION 

o.  For  general  reference  throughout,  a  standard  encyclopsBdia, 
such  as  the  EncydojKBdia  BrUannica^  will  be  found  invaluable. 
Most  contain  useful  bibliographical  notes.  The  Dietionarff  cf  Namet, 
appended  to  the  Century  Dictionary^  is  a  compact  and  genenDy 
accurate  one-volume  encyclopedia;  the  last  edition  contains  use- 
ful, though  summary,  chronologic  tables. 

Among  convenient  books  on  general  history  may  be  mentiooed 
A.  J.  Grant,  A  History  of  Europe  (hdpful  short  bibliognqihic  notes), 
1017;  and  C.  Ploetz,  The  Epitome  cf  Unwereal  Hietory  (chrono- 
logic outlines),  translated  from  the  Gtrman  by  Tillinghast,  revised 
ed.  1015. 

Among  historical  atlases  may  be  mentioned  W.  B.  Suanuum, 
Historical  Atlas,  1011;  and  Raiibat  Mum,  Hammtm^e  Nmo  ffis- 
torical  Atlas  for  Students,  1013. 

Convenient  summary  books  on  the  Fine  Arts  are  S.  BmtACH, 
Apollo,  An  Illustrated  Manual  of  the  History  of  AH  l/bmi^AoMl  ike 
Ages,  translated  from  the  French,  new  ed.,  1917;  and  S.  F.  Kim- 
ball and  G.  H.  Edqell,  A  History  of  Arekitectwre^  1018. 

6.  For  general  reference  concerning  classical  antiquity,  includ- 
ing both  Greece  and  Rome  (Books  I  and  II),  the  following  books 
will  be  found  useful:  A.  O.  SmriraBT,  A  Dietitmary  qf  Clamiml 
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AniiquUies,  ed.  H.  Nettleship  and  J.  E.  Sandys,  1891;  H.  B.  Wal- 
TERS,  A  Classical  Dictumary^  1916;  M.  Colugnon,  A  Manual  cf 
Mythology^  translated  from  the  French,  1886;  F.  W.  Haix  (test, 
page  885);  J.  H.  Breasted,  Ancient  Times,  A  History  cf  the  Early 
World,  1916;  and  essays  by  various  hands  in  English  Idierdiwe  and 
the  Classics,  G.  S.  Gordon  ed.,  1912. 

Among  more  special  works  may  be  mentioned  N.  M.  Fdbtel 
DB  CouLANGBB,  The  Andcnt  City,  translated  from  the  French, 
1873;  and  W.  W.  Fowleb,  The  City  State  of  the  Greeks  and  Ramans, 
1898. 

BOOK  I 

The  Traditions  of  Greece 

For  general  information  concerning  all  things  Greek,  the  best 
single  book  is  L.  Whiblet  ed.,  A  Companion  to  Greek  Siudiee,  1905, 
Sd  ed.  revised  and  enlarged,  1916. 

Convenient  short  books  on  Greek  matters  are  J.  B.  Bust,  A 
History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander,  1900;  F.  B.  Tabbbu., 
A  History  of  Greek  AH,  1908;  J.  C.  Stobast,  The  Glory  that  was 
Greece  (good  photographs),  1911;  and  E.  A.  Gardnuk  (tczL  page 
141  n.). 

Any  standard  edition  of  original  Greek  texts,  audi  as  that  of 
the  Clarendon  Press,  will  serve  general  purposes.  F.  N.  El  Fostb, 
English  Translations  from  the  Greek,  1918,  gives  a  fairly  complete 
list  of  available  translations.  Short  specimens  translated  from 
the  principal  authors  and  chronologically  arranged  may  be  found 
in  J.  M.  Wright,  Masterpieces  qf  Greek  Idteratme,  190S. 

Among  compact  histories  of  Greek  literature  are  R.  C.  Jibb, 
A  History  qf  Greek  Literature,  1881;  and  Gilbbbt  Mubbat.  A 
History  qf  Ancient  Greek  Literaiure,  1908.  Among  more  special 
works  may  be  mentioned  J.  A.  Stmondb,  Studies  cf  the  OreA  Pods, 
2  vols.,  1873;  S.  H.  Bxttcher,  Some  Aspects  qf  Greek  Oemue,  189S; 
Walter  Pater,  Greek  Studies,  1895,  new  ed.,  1911;  and  J.  W.  Mao- 
kail,  Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry,  1909,  2d  ed.,  1911  (text,  page  S8). 

For  further  reference,  the  lists  appended  to  E.  Caffb.  From 
Homer  to  Theocritus,  1901;  and  to  W.  C.  Lawton,  Iniroimetiom  ii 
Greek  Classical  LUeralure,  1908,  will  be  found  usefuL 

Chapter  I.   To  500  Bepobb  Chbibt 

I.    histobioal  tbaditionb 

Among  interesting  books  concerning  the  origins  of  Greece  sie 
W.  Ridoewat,  The  Early  Age  qf  Greece,  1901;  T.  D.  SBmooai 
Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  1907;  and  James  Baikib,  The  SaoF^Kin^s^ 
Crete,  1910. 
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n.      HOMER 

Among  standard  tramlation-s.  niosUy  mentioned  in  the  text, 
are  Gborgb  Chapiiak  (rh.v&iL'd),  of  Queen  EU»betb*s  time,  in 
(T);  Alexander  Pofb  (rhymed).  IStli  Century,  in  (B);  WnxiAM 
CowPER  (blank  verse).  18th  Century,  in  (B)  and  the  Odyuey  in 
(E);  W.  C.  Bryant  (blank  verse),  19lh  Centur>-,  American.  Among 
separate  translations  are.  of  the  Iliad:  Lord  Derbt  (blank  verse), 
19th  Century,  in  (El;  and  A.  Lang.  W.  Leaf,  and  E.  Mrsan 
(prose),  1883;  of  the  Odyaaey:  S.  H.  BuTCHBR  and  A.  Lano  (prose), 
1879;  and  G.  H.  Paluer  (prose),  1891. 

Among  interesting  books  of  comment  are  R.  C.  Jebb.  An  In- 
tToduction  to  the  Iliad  and  OdyMfy,  1890;  Henrt  Browne,  Hand- 
book of  Homeric  Study.  1905;  GiLBBBT  McRRAV.  The  Rl»e  of  the 
Greek  Epie.  1907,  3d  ed.  revised  and  enhirgcil.  1011;  A.  Lanq. 
Homer  and  the  Epic,  1883;  and  Matthew  Arnold,  On  Tranttal- 
ing  Homer.  1878,  in  (E). 

lU.      TBE  LOST  KPtCa  AMD  HtBIOD 

For  a  )^>od  translation,  9e«  A.  W.  Mair,  Heiiod,  1908;  also  trans- 
lated in  (B)  and  (L). 

IV.      LTRIC  POETRY 

For  collections  of  Lyrics  in  Greek,  with  notes  and  a  fiuidc  tu 
scansion,  see  G.  S.  Farnell,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  18B1;  and  H,  W, 
SiTTTH,  Greek  Mclie  PoeU.  19O0. 

Among  collected  translations  Is  Francis  Brookh.  The  Greek 
Lyric  Poets  (pn>se,  parallel  texts),  1890.  The  translation  by  W. 
R.  Paton  of  The  Greek  Anthology,  in  (L)  5  vols.,  should  also  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Among  good  individual  translations  will  be  found; 
ALC£ua;  J.  S.  Easbt-Smith,  The  Songt  of  Atcatu  (verse,  parallel 

texts).  IfWl. 
Sappho:    H.   T.   Wharton,  Sappho.  A  Mi^mair  and    Trarulatiun 

(prose,  parallel  texts),  ISS7,  (sec  text,  page  38). 
Anacreon:  T.  Stani-EV,  .inacreon  (verse,  and  in  ed.  A.  H.  Sullen, 

parallel  tests),  1893. 
Pindar:    E.  Myers.  Pindar  (prose),  1SS3;  also  translatml  in  (B) 

and  (L).     For  comment  on  Pindar,  see  F.  D.  Morice,  Pindar, 

1879;  and  R.  W.  Ttrrel.  Pindar  (in  Euayt  in  Grttk  LOgra- 

lure).  1909, 

CHAPrER  n.   The  Fiptb  Centciiy  Betosx  Chsbt 

I.      HISTORICAL  TRADnrONB 
T^e  most  usual  ancient  authorities  are  the  Hirloriet  of  HssODO- 
TUB  (infra,  page  G 


)  and  of  Tbucvdideb  (infra,  page  6iO>  parts 
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of  Xenophon's  BeUenica  (infra,  page  021)  and  Plutabch'b  Lmw 
(infra,  page  624). 

Among  modern  books  are  W.  W.  Llotd,  The  Age  cf  Peridee,  t 
vols.,  1878;  A.  J.  Grant,  Oreece  in  the  Age  cf  Peridee  (with  bibliog- 
raphy), 1014;  and  T.  R.  Gloyeb,  From  Peridee  to  PhUip,  1917. 

II.     iBBGHTLUB 

A  complete  verse  translation  may  be  found  in  B.  H.  PumPTBB, 
Mechylos,  Tragedies  and  Fragments^  1868,  new  ed.,  1901;  Pnme' 
theus  Bound,  with  parallel  texts,  is  in  (T);  and  the  TVagedies  will 
be  found  in  (E)  and  in  (B)  (verse  and  prose).  Among  in^MMiant 
translations  of  single  plays  (see  te3ct»  page  55)  are  Kijkawicth 
Babbett  Browning,  Prometheus  Bound  (verse);  Bobxbt  Bbowh- 
ING,  Agamemnon  (verse);  and  E.  FmaKHALD^  Agamenuwn  (verse). 

For  comment,  see  Lewis  Campbeul,  A  Guide  to  Qreds  Tragedg 
for  English  Readers.  1891;  and  W.  Bidgbwat,  The  Ori§im  tf 
Tragedy^  1910. 

in.     SOPHOdJBB 

There  are  good  complete  translations  by  E.  H.  PLUima 
Sophodes  (verse),  1865,  new  ed.,  1906;  R.  C.  Jsbb,  The  Tragediet 
of  Sophodes  (prose),  1904;  and  Gbobob  Youno  (viene)»  m  (E)- 
There  are  also  complete  translations  in  (B)  and  (L).  Among  fgqod 
translations  of  single  plays  may  be  mentioned  Gnannr  Mubrat, 
CEdijms,  King  of  Thebee  (verse),  1911;  and  B.  C.  TawsLTAiTp  Ajn 
(verse),  1919. 

For  comment,  see  L.  Campbeul,  Sophodes.  1880;  and  B.  Y. 
Ttrrel,  Sophodee  (in  Essays  in  Greek  Liieraiure),  1900. 

IV.  HERODOTDB 

The  most  readable  translation  is  Gborob  RAWUirsoir,  Herodates 
(text,  page  77)  in  (E),  and  in  2  vols,  with  interesting  notes  (1897). 
There  is  also  a  translation  in  (B). 

For  comment,  see  J.  B.  Burt  (teict,  page  75). 

V.  TUUCTDIDBS 

The  best  transIaUon  (text,  page  83  n.)  is  B.  Jowbtt,  Tkme^iUss. 
2  vols.,  1881.  The  translation  by  Richard  Cbawubt  is  in  (E) 
and  (T). 

For  comment,  see  J.  B.  Burt  (text,  page  75). 

VI.     BURIPIDBB 

There  is  a  complete  translation  by  A.  S.  Wat  (text*  page  89  s-) 
in  (L) .  There  are  also  complete  translations  in  (B)  and  in  (E).  Gi^ 
BERT  Murrat  has  translated  many  of  the  plays  in  verse  o(  poctie 
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merit  (text,  pages  89^.) — three  ol  theie  may  be  found  in  hif  Ewip" 
idet,  1912.  See  also  the  tranilatioiis  by  BofBBBT  Baowimia  o( 
Herades  (verse),  in  Arittophane$*  Apdo^t  and  ol  AhniU  (verae)* 
in  Balau$Hon*t  Adventure. 

For  comment,  see  W.  B.  Donnb,  Eunpidee^  187f ;  P.  DacBABifn, 
Ewrijndei  and  the  Spirit  q§  kie  Draimatf  1808,  translated  from  the 
Fkench  (about  1906);  and  Giiabkt  Muiuut,  Buripidm  mid  Ms 
A^e,  1918. 

▼IL     ABIBTOFHAinBB 

There  is  a  very  careful  translation  of  all  the  plays»  wHh  panDel 
texts  and  exhaustive  notes,  by  B.  B.  BoGiBa.  The  Comediee  if  Arie* 
tophanee^  6  vols.,  1997  (this  woric  began  more  than  fifty  years  afo); 
all  the  plays  are  also  translated  in  (B).  Among  good  translations 
of  mdividual  plays  are  J.  H.  Fbxeb,  The  Aehamiane  emd  Three 
Other  Playe  {The  KnighU,  The  Bwde.  mid  The  Peace)  in  vcise,  early 
19th  Century,  reprinted  in  (£);  and  Gxlbsbt  Mubbat,  The  Froge 
(verse).  1918  (text,  pages  99,  100,  and  108). 

For  comment,  see  W.  L.  Columb,  ilriifopAoMt,  187f ;  F.  IC. 
CoBNFORD,  The  Origin  cf  Attic  Comedy^  1914;  and  Gilbsbt  Mub- 
RAT,  Aristaphanee  and  the  War  Party,  1919  (of  present  contemporary 
interest). 

Chaptse  m.  Ths  Fourth  Centubt  BaiOBa  Cbbbv 

I.      HI8TDRICAL  TRADITIONB 

The  most  usual  ancient  authorities  are  Xbhophon  (infra);  Ad- 
rian, in  (B);  and  Plutarch  (infra,  page  8t4). 

Good  modem  books  are  C.  Sankst,  SparUm  and  Theban  Su- 
premaciee,  1880;  and  B.  L  Whbblbr,  Alexander  the  Oreai,  1900. 

n.     XKNOPHON 

For  complete  translations,  see  H.  J.  Daktnb,  The  Worke  tf  Xeno- 
phouy  4  vols.,  1897  [of  which  the  Cyrapesdia  is  reprinted  in  (E)]; 
and  (B)  in  8  vols.  The  Hellenica,  and  Cyrcfpmdia^  Antdiaeie, 
and  Sympoeium,  are  in  (L).  The  Memorabilia  qf  Soeraiee  is  in  (B) 
and  in  (T). 

For  conmient,  see  J.  B.  Burt  (text,  page  75). 

m.     PLATO 

The  complete  translation  of  B.  Jowvrr,  The  Dindoguee  ef  Plala, 
6  vols.,  1871,  b  almost  an  English  classic  There  are  also  com- 
plete translations  in  (B)  and  (£),  and  sdectioos  in  (L).  See,  too, 
J.  L.  Da  VIES  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  The  RepMk  qf  PlaiOt  with  an 
analysis  and  notes,  2d  ed.,  1858. 
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For  comment,  see  G.  Grote,  Plato  and  the  ciher  Companiam  qf 
Socrates,  4  vols.»  1865;  Walter  Pater,  Plato  and  Plaionum  (ot- 
thetic  comment),  1893;  and  J.  A.  Stewart,  The  Mffthe  cf  P^ 
1905,  Plato's  Doctrine  cf  Ideas,  1909,  and  Platonism  in  Engliak  Podm 
(in  English  Liieraiure  and  the  Classics),  1912. 

IV.      DEM08THENBB 

There  is  a  complete  translation  of  the  OrationM  by  C.  R.  Kemmeui 
in  (B),  5  vols.    Selected  Orations  may  be  found  in  (£). 

For  comment,  see  S.  H.  Butcher  (text,  pages  125-187),  Amot- 
thenes,  1882. 

V.      ARISTOTLE 

There  is  a  complete  translation  by  several  hands.  The  Works  cf 
Aristotle,  J.  A.  Smith  and  W.  D.  Boss,  editors,  9  vols.,  1010-1915. 
See  also  a  general  translation  in  (B).  The  Nieoma^iean  EAkt 
and  the  Politics  are  in  (E).  Among  good  individual  tranalalioni 
are  S.  H.  Butcher,  The  Poetics  (in  Aristotle's  Theory  cf  Pot/tm  mU 
Fine  Arts — parallel  text  and  notes),  1895;  B.  Jowstt,  The  PoUtia 
of  Aristotle,  with  introduction,  analysis,  etc.,  2  vols.,  1885  (for  the 
translation  alone,  see  ed.  of  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  1905);  and  R.  C.  JbBi 
The  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,  1909. 

For  general  comment,  see  G.  Grote,  Aristatte,  2  vols.,  187t; 
and  A.  Grant  (text,  page  128  n.).  Special  conunent  may  be  fcwnd 
in  A.  Grant,  The  Ethics  of  AristoUe,  vol.  1, 1874;  B.  Zbijjbb,  Aris- 
totle and  the  Burlier  Peripatetics,  translated  from  the  Gennan,  1897; 
and  S.  H.  Butcher  (supra). 

VI.    thbophrabtub;  menandbb 

For  translations  of  Theophrastub,  see  R.  C.  Jkbb,  The  Ckmm 
ters  of  Theophrastns  (parallel  texts),  1870,  new  ed.,  J.  E.  Saadyib 
1909;  and  J.  Healet,  Characters,  in  (T).  His  Enqidrg  into  Ffaorfi 
is  translated  in  (L),  2  vols. 

For  translations  of  Menander,  see  (anonymous)  The  iMd^ 
Discovered  Fragments  of  Menander,  2d  ed.,  1909.  For  comment,  see 
J.  C.  CoLLiNB,  Menander  (in  Essays  and  Studies),  1885. 

Chapter  IV.  From  300  B.  C.  to  the  Roman  ComyawBt 

OF  Greece  (146  B.  C.) 

I.    historical  traditions 

Convenient  books  are  J.  P.  Mahafft,  Oreek  Lffe  omt  Tken^ 
from  the  Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  1887,  The  Ptegna 
of  Hellenism  in  Alexander's  Empire  (lectures),  1905,  and  A  Hisktf 
of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty  (voL  IV  of  a  8  voL  H^tarfd 
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Egypt.  W.  M.  F.  PeUie  cd.).  1899.  There  u  a  good  Bketcli  in  the 
l&8t  three  chapters  of  W.  S.  FeRonsoN,  Greek  Imperialism  (Wturex). 
1913. 

11.    THBocainm 

Matthew  Aknold's  translation  of  the  15th  Idyl  is  spoken  of 
in  the  text,  page  148.  There  is  a  good  general  translatioii  by  A. 
Lano.  Theitcrilux  Bian  and  i/iwcAwr  (|inise),  1880.  In  (H)  there  b 
both  a  proae  and  ft  metrlr^  \-cniioii. 

There  ia  comment  in  W.  S.  L\ndor.  The  Iiigla  qf  Theocritui.  IB4!I. 

BOOK  n 

The  Traditionb  of  Soke 

Pot  general  rcfcrenec  cont-erning  classical  antiquity,  which  in- 
cludes both  Rome  and  Greece,  see  supra,  pages  B17-8I8. 

For  general  information  concerning  all  things  Rom»n.  the  best 
single  book  is  J.  E.  Sandtb.  ed.  A  Companion  Ui  Latin  Studio*.  ISIO. 
Another  good  book  is  Wiu-uM  RAMSAr,  A  Manual  of  Roman 
Aniiquitiet,  1901.  Compact  books  on  Roman  Historj-  arv  U.  K. 
Pelaam.  OuUinea  of  Rnman  nitinry.  1001;  G.  Fehrero  and  C. 
BAiiBAGALLO,  A  Short  Hiitory  of  Rnme,  translated  from  the  Italian. 
2  vols,,  1912  (interesting,  but  sometimes  rather  conjectural);  }.  C. 
Stobabt.  The  Grandeur  that  mu  Ramr.  1912  {good  photj^rspln). 

For  original  Latin  texts  any  standard  edition,  such  as  tl>at  of 
the  Clarendon  Pre.ss,  will  serve  general  purposes.  In  J.  P.  Po«r- 
OATE,  Corpju  Podarum  Homanorum,  *  vols.,  1905,  may  be  found, 
chronologically  arranged,  all  classical  Idtin  poetry  except  the  drama. 

Short  s[>ecimens  translated  from  the  principal  authors,  and  chron- 
ologically arranged,  may  be  found  in  J.  E.  Lajng,  ed.  Uasterpiecea 
(4  Laiin  LiiertUure.  1903. 

Among  compact  histories  of  Latin  literature  arc  J.  W.  Mackail, 
Latin  Literature.  1895;  and  M.  S.  Diusdaij;,  Hietorg  of  Latin  lAlera- 
lure.  1915. 

For  further  reference  lists,  see  J.  W.  DurF.  A  Literary  Hitlory  of 
Rome,  1900;  and  W.  C.  Lawton,  Intrtxbietim  la  Latin  Clttiioal 
Literature,  1904. 

Chapter  I.    To  100  Betose  Christ 


I 


I.       HISTORICAL   T 

A  standard  modern  work  is  still  T.  Momwben.  Thf  Uitlory  of 
Rome.  1854-1850.  translated  from  the  German  in  (E),4volj.;  Mac- 
aolat's  Laya  of  Ancimt  Rome  should  be  remembered. 

Among  the  uio:it  usual  aocienl  autboriUes  are  Polvbiub  (text. 


^^ 
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pages  155  and  273  n.)  in  (B);  Lnrr  (infra,  page  627);  and  Puttabch, 
who,  though  he  lived  much  later,  is  most  approuriatdy  listed  here 
(see  text,  page  161). 

Of  Plutarch's  Lives  (T)  reprints  the  original  North  translation 
(1570)  from  the  French;  and  (E)  reprints  A.  H.  Clouoh's  revision 
of  the  so-called  Dryden  translation.  The  Lives  are  also  translated 
in  (B)  and  (L).  Some  of  the  laves  are  in  T.  6.  Tuckkb,  Seleei  E$- 
toys,  1913. 

Comment  may  be  found  in  J.  Dbtdkn*  The  lAfe  cf  Fhdank^  c. 
1686;  R.  W.  Emerson,  introduction  to  the  translation  by  W.  W. 
Goodwin  of  Pltdarch,  1871;  R.  W.  Ttrrkl,  Pluiareh  (in  £ifi^  on 
Oreek  LUerature),  1909;  and  Peerin  (text,  page  161  n.). 

n.    UTERAET  traditions:  plautub;  tkbkncb 

Plaxttus  is  translated  by  Sir  Robert  Aubon,  PlmduB,  1914; 
and  also  in  (B)  and  (L). 

Terence  is  translated  in  (B)  and  (L). 

There  are  chapters  on  them  in  W.  Y.  Sellar,  The  Ramtm  Podt 
qf  the  Republic,  1891. 

Chapter  n.  The  First  Centurt  Bdorb  Chbut 

I.     HISTORICAL  TRADrnONB 

The  most  familiar  ancient  authority  is  Plx7TAbch*b  Li9e$  (mpn). 

For  events  up  to  the  death  of  Csoar  in  44  B.  C.»  aee  MnMMM> 
(supra,  page  623).  Among  other  good  books  are  W.  W.  Foiwi^ 
Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  qf  Cicero,  1908,  and  Roman  Ideae  if 
Deity  in  the  Last  Century  before  the  Christian  E^  (lectum),  1914; 
and  A.  E.  P.  B.  Weigall,  The  lAfe  and  Ti$nes  cf  Cbopatra,  1914. 

n.      CICERO 

There  are  good  translations  by  Roger  UEtmuxomt   T^V^ 
Offices  (17th  Century)  in  (T);  by  E.  S.  Shugkbub^.  The 
of  Cicero,  4  vols.,  1899;  and  by  A.  P.  Peabodt,  Cieero*9 
Disputations,  1886.   There  is  a  general  translation  in  (B)»  and 
tions  in  (E)  and  (L). 

C.  Middleton,  History  cf  the  lAfe  cf  Cicero  (18th  Gentmy)  ii 
an  English  classic.  Other  good  books  are  W.  FoRfl¥TR,  Ufs  4 
Marcus  TvUius  Cicero,  1863,  7th  American  ed.,  1906;  G.  BoiHiB 
(text,  page  190);  and  J.  L.  Strachan-Dayiimoh*  CioBro  asd  lb 
FaU  of  the  Raman  Republic,  1894. 

in.      CJSBAR 

There  are  translations  of  the  Oallic  War  and  of  tbe  Cmi  W9 
in  (B)  and  (L),  and  of  the  QaUic  War  in  (E). 
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Mommsen's  account  (supra,  page  028)  is  a  Imlliant  but  not  im- 
partial panegyric.  Napolbon'b  Ill's  Hidory  cf  Ctnar  (tezt»  page 
905)  translated  from  the  French,  1865,  retains  a  oertMn  interest. 
Among  other  books  may  be  mentioned  W.  W.  Fowubb*  JuUui 
Ccuar  and  the  Foundation  of  the  Raman  Imperial  System^  1898;  T. 
Rice  Holmbb,  Ccuar^e  ConqueH  of  Oaul^  1899,  2d  ed.,  1911;  and 
G.  Fkrbsro,  Jtdius  Ccuar  (vol.  11  of  The  Qreatneee  and  DeeKne  of 
Rome,  6  vols.)  translated  from  the  Italian*  1907-1909,  which  gives 
an  iconoclastic  modem  view. 

IV.     LUCUBTIUB 

Among  good  translations  are  C.  F.  Jonmaif,  TUue  Imereiiue 
Carta  (verse),  1872;  and  H.  A.  J.  Munbo,  TiH  LuereH  Cmri  De 
Rerum  Natura  (prose),  2  vob.,  1864  (both  mentioned  in  text,  page 
211  n.)-    There  are  both  verse  and  prose  translations  in  (B). 

For  comment,  see  John  MAflBON,  LuereHui  Ejneurean  and  Poei^ 
2  vols.,  1907;  and  6.  Samtatana,  in  Three  PkOoeaphieal  PoeU^ 
1910. 

V.      CATULLUB 

Besides  T.  Martin's  translation,  mentioned  in  text,  page  216  n., 
there  are  translations  in  (B)  and  (L). 

For  comment,  see  W.  S.  Landor,  The  Poeme  of  Cahdlui,  1842; 
H.  A.  Munro,  CriUcisme  and  Elueidaiione  of  Cahdluif  1870;  and 
J.  Da  VIES,  CfUuUus,  TibuUui  and  PropeHiutf  1877. 

VI.     SALLUST 

There  is  a  translation  in  (B). 

Vn.     VIBGIL 

There  are  complete  translations  in  (B),  (E),  and  (L).  Among 
good  translations  may  be  mentioned  T.  C.  Wiluaicb,  The  Oeorpee 
and  Edogues  of  VirqiX  (text,  page  228);  and  A.  S.  Wat,  Oearyice 
(rhymed  hexameters,  parallel  texts),  1912. 

Among  standard  translations  of  the  JBneid  are  J.  Drtdkn  (heroic 
couplets,  17th  Century);  J.  Conington  (verse),  1866;  William 
Morris  (very  free  translation  in  verse),  1876;  and  J.  W.  MACgAHi 
(prose),  1908.  For  the  translation  of  T.  C.  Williams,  see  text» 
page234n.  There  is  also  a  translation  in  (T).  The  Earl  oISi7BSBT*b 
translation  of  two  Books  (16th  Century)  is  reputed  to  be  the  first 
example  of  blank  verse  in  English. 

For  comment,  see  James  Henry,  Oneida  (notes  on  the  first  six 
books  of  the  JBneid,  voluminous  but  not  pedantic),  4  vols.,  187S; 
and  W.  W.  Fowler  (separately  printed  observations  on  the  seventh. 
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eighth,  and  twelfth  Books),  1916-1019.    Other  good  books  m 
\  CoMPARETTi,  VergU  in  the  Middle  Ages,  1872,  traiuUted  fron 

H  c  y  Italian,  1895  (see  text,  page  222);  H.  Nbttlbship  (text,  page 

'' '  '•  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  VirgU  (in  Essays  Classical),  1883;  T.  R.  Gix 

Virgil,  1917;  and  G.  Boibsier,  The  Country  qf  Haraee  and  V 

translated  from  the  French,  1896. 
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VIII.      HORACE 


•  ■   I  Among  the  annotated  texts  are  E.  C.  Wicchaic.  CcmpUlB  I 

^  of  Horace,  2  vols.,  1874;  P.  Shoret,  Odes  and  Epodes,  1898; 

W.  Medlet,  Interpretations  of  Horace  (a  few  odes  minutd; 
amined),  1890. 

Among  the  best  translations  are  J.  Coninqton,  The  Odet 
Carmen  Steculare  of  Horace  (verse),  1874;  Thbodorb  Ma 
The  Works  of  Horace  (verse),  1881  (text,  page  248  n.);  mnd  a  t 
lation  by  various  hands,  Horace,  the  Odes,  Epodea,  and  Ep 
M.  Jourdain  ed.,  1889  [the  Odes  are  reprinted  in  (T)].  Ther 
complete  translations  in  (B)  and  (E);  and  of  the  Odes  and  £; 
!  in   (L)   (indifferently  translated,  but  with  an  excellent  ooo 

guide  to  the  metres). 
;  ;  For  comment,  see  H.  H.  Milhak,  Life  qf  Quintus  HoraHus 

cue,  new  ed.,  1854;    T.  Martin,  Horace,  1871;   H.  Nettle 
,  :  Horace  (in  Lectures  and  Essays,  1st  series),  1885;   W.  Y.  Sn 

Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age,  1892;  and  G.  Boibbisb  (su 


IX.      elegiac  POETRT:    TIBnUiUB»  PROPSRTIUB 

For  translations  of  Tibullub,  see  JAifBB  Cranstoun*  The  E 
of  TibuUus  (verse),  1872;  T.  C.  Willluib,  The  El^ieg  rf  TU 
(text,  page  258) ;  J.  P.  Po6TGATE,  Tibullus  (under  the  title  Cat 
TibuUus,  etc.)  in  (L);   and  also  in  (B). 

For  translations  of  Propertius,  see  James  Cranbtdum, 
Elegies  of  Propertius  (verse),  1875;  and  J.  S.  Philumorb,  Profp^ 
(prose),  1906.  Also  translated  in  (B);  and  by  H.  E.  Butu 
(L). 

For  comment  on  both,  see  J.  Davibb,  Coliittiit,  TUndbm  mmi 
pertius,  1877. 

X.      OVID 

Among  translations  are  C.  Marlowe,  Otid^s  Etegiea  (Mth 
tury),  see  text,  page  268;  J.  Drtden,  Fragments  rf  the  Mek 
phoses.  The  AH  qf  Love,  The  Epistles  (17th  Century);  the  1 
mor phases,  Hcroides,  and  Amores,  2  vols,  in  (L);  and  the 
works  in  (B). 

For  comment,  see  Alfred  Church,  Ovuf,  1876. 
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Among  translations  are  Pbilemon  Holland.  Ttfui  Lmut  Romane 
HiHorie,  IBOO;  aad  G.  Bakeb  {tent,  pages  27S/.)-  Thtrc  is  a  com- 
plete translation  Id  (B).4  vols.;  iii  (E), 3  vols.,  and  in  (L),  IS  vols, 
{in  process  of  publication). 

For  comment,  see  W.  W.  Capcs.  Lu/y.  1880. 


Chapt£r  m. 


Thk  Fibst  Ckntukt  < 
Eba 


'  THE  Cbristun 


I.      HIBTORICAL  TRADITIONS 

The  usual  ancient  authorities  are  Dio  Cassius,  in  {B)  and  (0  of 
tile  D  vols.)  in  (L);  Tacitub  (infra,  page  0i9):  and  SuETONiua 
{infra,  page  039). 

Among  modern  books  may  be  mentioned  W.  W.  Caper,  The 
Early  Empire,  1877;  S.  BARINa-GoULD,  Th^  Tragr-dy  of  ihf.  Ctrtari. 
18SS:  A.  Thompson  and  T,  Forbster,,  The  Tuvltr  fffMM,  1896; 
E.  Thouas,  /toman  Life  ujtder  thu  CoMrs,  1800;  J.  C.  Tabper. 
Tiberim  the  Tyrant,  1902:  S.  Dill.  Roman  Socirtj/  frtim  Nero  to 
Marcus  Aurrliiis,  1903;  and  B.  W.  Hemderson,  Life  and  Prinei-pat* 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  1903,  and  The  Civil  tt'ar  aiuf  RebeUion  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  1908. 

n.      UTKRATDBB  (JKDER  TZBEBIUa 

(For  general  reference  concerning  poetry  to  the  end  of  Book  II, 
see  H.  E.  Butler.  Pott-Augiulan  Poetrj,.  1909.) 
Velleiub  Paterci7lub:  tnuulation  in  (B)  under  the  title  Sallust, 

FUmu,  and  Velleius  Patereulus. 
Ph^drus:  tranalation  in  {B)  under  the  title.  The  Comedies  of  Ter- 
ence and  the  FabUs  of  Phadrut. 

Ul.      LTTERATUBE  UNDER  NERO 

Seneca:  For  translations,  see  T.  Lodob  and  R.  L'Estranok, 
The  Morals  of  Seneca  (prose,  17th  Century);  selections  are  rrprintrd 
by  W.  Clock,  ed.  1888;  T.  Lodge.  On  Ben^.  U  in  (T);  A.  P. 
Ball.  The  Satire  of  Srneca  on  the  Apolh^)ris  of  Claudiiu.  1907;  P. 
J.  Miller,  The  Tragediet  of  Seneea.  1907,  with  an  introduetinn 
and  an  essay  on  the  influence  of  the  tragedies  on  early  English  drama 
by  J.  M.  Manly.  Miller's  translation,  and  also  the  Apocotoq/nloii* 
(under  the  title  Petronitu,  Seneea,  etc,)  and  the  Epittula  Morale.* 
(in  the  course  of  publication)  may  be  found  in  (L).  There  is  a  gen- 
eral translation  in  (B). 

For  comment,  see,  besidea  Manlt's  introduction  and  essay 
(supra).  J.  CoNiNGTON,  The  Later  Roman  Tragedy;  Seneea  (in  Mi»- 
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if ,  eellaneous  Writings,  vol.  I),  1872;  and  6.  BomanEB,  StkooU  q 

=  \  H  lamaUon  at  Rome  (in  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  Studies)^  tnm 

i  0  i  from  the  French,  1906. 

;  'j  Lucan:    Among  translations  are  Nicholas  Bowk*  Pha 

i, !  i  (heroic  couplets),  1712;  and  £.  Ridlet,  PhatsaUa  (blank  i 

'.    <i  1806.    Also  in  (B). 

Petronius:    The  most  accessible  translation  is  in  (L). 
.   }  special  details,  see  W.  D.  Lows,  Petronii  Cena  Trimaickionie 

;     .^  critical  and  explanatory  notes),  1905;  and  H.  T.  Pbcx,  Trima 

, ' .    \  Dinner,  1908. 

For  conmient,  see  C.  Whiblbt,  Petronius  (in  Sivdieg  m  1 
ness),  1912. 

Pbssiub:  There  is  a  translation  by  J.  CdNDraroN,  A.  F 
Flaccus  (prose),  H.  Nettleship  ed.,  1872.  There  are  also  tmnsL 
in  (B)  under  the  title  Juoenal^  Persius,  etc.»  and  in  (L)  und 
title  Jfwenal  and  Persius. 

IT.     LTTSRATUBB  UNDER  THE  FLAVIAN  X1CFKBOB8 

Flint  the  Elder:  translation  by  J.  Bobtock  and  H.  T.  I 
Natural  History  of  Pliny,  6  vols.,  in  (B). 

Quintilian:  translation  by  J.  S.  Watbon.  InsHiuieM  €f  (h 
2  vols.,  in  (B). 

Siuus  Itaucub:  translation  by  H.  W.  Tttlbb,  PmUet  (1 
couplets),  1828. 

Statiub:  there  are  translations  by  W.  L.  Lewd,  The  Ti 
cf  StaHus  (verse),  2  vols.,  1767;  and  by  D.  A.  Slatsr,  8ibm 
page  803).    For  conmient,  see  te3ct»  page  80S* 

V.     ICARTIAL 

The  translation  in  (B)  is  unusually  good;  beaide  the  pra 
renderings  in  verse  from  various  sources.  For  the  tiandati 
Paul  Nixon,  see  text,  page  809  n.  See  also  W.  J.  Couas 
Selections  from  MarHal  (verse),  19U.  Only  the  first  of  t  Tofa 
far  published  in  (L). 

For  comment,  see  6.  BoiaaiER,  The  Poet  Martial  (in  Taeih 
other  Roman  Studies),  1908,  translated  from  the  FVendit  IMM 

VI.     THE  YOUNGER  PUNT 

In  addition  to  the  translation  of  William  MsuiofiR  (test, 
811  n.),  reprinted  in  (B)  and  (L),  see  also  J.  D.  Lewib»  Tka  IM 
the  Younger  Pliny  (literally  translated),  1879;  and  J.  B.  I 
Cavus  Plinius,  Letters,  with  an  introduction,  1918. 

For  comment,  see  A.  Church  and  W.  J.  Bbodbibb.  I 
Letters,  1873,  which  quotes  a  good  many  of  the  letters. 
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Vn.      TACITUB 

The  Bittory  aad  the  AnnaU:  among  the  best  translations  arc 
A.  J.  Church  and  W.  J,  Brodbibb  (text,  page  318  n.),  1876;  and 
Arthub  MuBPRr'a  translation  of  1811,  which  U  in  (B).  One 
volume  of  the  AnnaU  has  beeii  published  in  {£). 

For  translations  of  the  other  works,  see  A.  J.  CdCBcn  and  W.  J. 
Bhodribb.  The  AgrictAa  and  Germany  of  Tacihu.  1868;  R.  B. 
ToWKSHEND.  Agricola  and  Oermania,  18)>4;  and  the  Oialoguet. 
AgriaAa  and  Gernuinia.  in  (L). 

For  comment,  see  A.  J.  CHttRCH  and  W.  J.  Brodribb.  Tacitua, 
1888;  and  G.  BoiaaiER  (supra,  page  688). 


Among  the  translations  (B)  contains  both  a  prose  rendering  hy 
Lkwi»  Evans,  and  the  standard  one  in  heroic  couplets  by  W.  Gir- 
FORO.     There  is  also  a  translation  in  (L). 

For  comment,  see  H.  Ni7m.^iiii>,  Life  and  Poemt  qf  Jutrrtal  (in 
Lecture*  and  Euays,  8d  series).  1895. 


Cbaptes  IV.   Th»  Second  Century  t 
Era 


■  THE  Christian 


Gibbon  [twtt,  pages  330  jf..  and  available  in  (B)  and  (E))  covers 
the  period  of  the  Antonines.  Among  more  modem  works  may  be 
mentioned  W.  W.  Capes,  The  Roman  Empire  of  theSecmtdCenlurj/. 
1876;  and  S.  Dill  (supra,  page  697).  See  also  F.  Greookovius. 
The  Emperor  Hadrian,  1851,  translated  from  the  Genuan,  1898; 
and  Walter  Pater  (text,  pages  333,  S39).  18S5. 

For  the  Meditatioiu  of  Marcus  AtntELius,  see  infra,  page  630. 

II.      LITEBABT  TRADITIONS 

Suvtoniub:  the  well-known  translation  of  Philxuon  Holland, 
SuHoniut.  niftory  of  the  Twelve  Cirtart,  1606,  is  reprinted  in  2  vols.. 
1899,  and  also  in  (B)  and  in  (L). 

ApuLEiua:  The  translation  of  Vi.  Adlinoton.  The  Galdm  Au, 
1566,  is  reprinted,  C.  Whibley  ed..  1893,  and  (slightly  revised)  in 
(L),  Part  of  this  translation  is  reprinted  in  (T)  under  the  title 
The  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Ptyehe.  See  also  H.  E.  Butlkr.  TA* 
MetaTnorphotet  or  Oolden  Alt,  1910,  and  the  Apologia  aiid  Florida 
(see  text,  page  338).  There  is  a  complete  translation  in  (B).  Fur 
eomTnent.  see  C.  Whibley,  Apuieitu  (in  Studies  in  Fmni-ne»*), 
1918.     S<^  also  Paler  (supra). 

PeTTigilium  Veneris:  There  is  a  translation  in  (L)  under  the  liltc 
Catullus,  TibuUtu,  and  Pervif/Uium  Vmeria. 
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LuciAN :  There  u  a  good  truulation  by  B 
The  Works  of  Lucian  of  Sanuaata  (text,  pi 
a  translAUon  in  (B).  and  one  in  tlw  coim 
For  cnmment,  see  W.  L.  CoLLnra.  tMcian,  ] 
Lucian  (in  Studies  in  Franknei),  1912. 
Galen:  There  is  «  tnuulation  in  (L),  se 
Mabcuh  Aureliub:  Among  tnnaUtiDi 
G.  H.  RcNDAiJ^  Marau  Avrdiua  to  fftnusj 
1898;  and  Johk  Jackson,  The  Meditatia 
1016.  There  ore  also  translations  in  (B).  (I 
cus  Aurdiua  is  mentioned  in  the  text  unda 


BOOK  m 
The  TRADmom  or  Cnsn 

The  matters  here  treated  are  evidently 
members  of  any  religious  body  may  prudent 
advisers  before  reading  for  themaelvea. 

Catholics. will  find  the  Cathclie  Enq/dof 
of  reference;  and  Protestants  who  desire 
opinion  and  doctrine  will  do  wdl  to  cons 
find  much  bibliographic  reference. 

James  Hastinob  ed..  Dictionary  cf  the  1 
podia  Biblica  are  excdlcat  bodes  of  rrferei 
tant  auspices. 

Among  Protestant  books  on  the  Bible  n 
WcBTCOTT,  A  Oejuml  Viae  cf  the  HiHory 
ed.,  190ff;  A.  S.  PSAU.  ed.,  A  Commnd 
Among  popular  discussions  of  the  BiUe  are 
The  BibU  at  Et^lish  LUerahire,  1906;  and 
to  KnoK  the  fitUe.  1918. 

For  a  history  of  the  early  Church,  by  i 
see  P.  J.  FoAKSB  Jackson,  flutory  cftiu  Ckr\ 

The  latest  opinions  of  the  "hi^ier  criti 
treated  iu  this  Book  are  admirably  set  fbrtli 
only  one  yet  published,  of  the  BeginniMt§  < 
Foakes  Jackson  and  Kbsopp  Lake),  19H). 


BOOK  IV 
Tbk  TBADrnoNB  or  Cbbo 

For  general  reference  to  this  period  (Wh 
Ouide  to  the  Study  qf  MtditKal  Eittor^,  191T 
after  the  year  500) ;  there  are  also  useful  bit 
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bridge  Medieval  History  (vols.  I  and  n»  so  far  publiahed,.  cover  the 
yean  829-814). 

Among  compact  text-books,  and  the  like,  covering  the  period, 
are  C.  Bemont  and  G.  Monod,  Medinal  Ewnpe^  STO-JWTO^  trans- 
lated  from  the  French,  1906;  C.  L.  R.  Fumnm,  The  Makm§  cf 
Western  Europe,  1912;  G.  B.  Adams,  CMtaolibfi  ihirtii^  Ae  MiddU 
Ages,  revised  ed.,  1914;  and  J.  BL  BoBOtaoif,  Medimal  mid  Modem 
Times,  1919. 

Translated  extracts  from  original  authorities  may  be  found  in 
J.  H.  Robinson,  Readings  in  European  History,  vol.  I»  1904;  and 
in  Translations  cmd  Reprints  from  Original  8omee§  in  European  His^ 
tory  (many  volumes).  University  of  Penn^srlvania*  l9HJf. 

Standard  histories,  themselves  literature,  are  GiBBOir  (see  supra, 
page  629);  and  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her  Ineaders^  8  vola.»  1880* 
1899,  2d  ed.  of  vols  I-VI,  1892-1916,  with  voL  I  mudi  enlarged. 

Among  more  special  works  may  be  menti<med  H.  BL  Mw^tfAM 
(Anglican),  History  cf  Christianity,  8  vols.,  1840,  carried  on  after 
the  year  400  by  his  History  of  I/Oin  CkrisHsmOy,  6  vob..  1855;  J. 
B.  Carter  (compact  account).  The  Rdigioue  lAfe  of  Aneieni  Rome 
(to  the  year  604),  1911;  F.  J.  Foakss  jACKSOir  (supra,  page  680) 
to  the  year  461;  C.  Butlbr  (text,  page  429);  BL  O.  Tatloe,  The 
Classical  Herilage  of  the  MiddU  Ages  (the  period  800-700),  1901, 
2d  ed.,  1911,  and  The  Mediaeval  Mind  (after  the  year  700).  2  vols., 
1911,  2d  ed.  revised  and  enlarged,  1914;  J.  E.  Sandtb.  A  History 
of  Classical  Scholarship,  vol.  I,  1903-1906,  2d  ed..  1906;  J.  Bbtcb 
(text,  page  447n. ) ;  F.  Guizor,  History  cf  CMimUion  in  Fniiies,1829- 
1888,  translated  from  the  French  (vols.  II-IV  of  History  cf  CmUmt- 
tion),  1846;  G.  W.  Kjtchin,  A  History  cf  Frm¥!e,  1878-1877,  vol. 
I.  revised  1899;  T.  Hodgkin,  History  cf  En^andfrom  the  EarUesi 
Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  1906. 

For  translations  of  many  of  the  Christian  writers  of  the  8d,  4tli, 
and  5th  Centuries,  see  the  Ante-Nicene  ChrisHan  Library,  ed.  A. 
Roberts  and  J.  Donaldson,  \%10ff,  (or  the  American  edition  of  the 
same  work  under  the  title  Arde-Nicene  Fathers,  ed.  £.  C  Coxe,  1887 
jf.,  in  10  vols.,  including  bibliography  and  index);  and  the  Seled 
Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  2  series,  28  vols.,  ed.  P. 
Schaff.  1886-1890,  and  P.  Schaff  and  H.  Wace,  1890.  These  two 
collections  are  usually  to  be  found  only  in  large  libraries,  but  many 
of  the  translations  are  not  elsewhere  available.  For  the  period  of 
the  earlier  collection  (to  the  year  828),  however,  see  BL  If.  CrWAT- 
KiN,  Selections  from  Early  Writers  lUustroHee  cf  Ckmrdk  History  fo 
the  Time  cf  Constantine  (parallel  texts),  1897. 

Among  general  books  on  the  literature  may  be  mentJoned  W. 
P.  Kkr,  The  Dark  Ages,  1904;  G.  SAiNTBBumT,  A  8keH  History  pf 
French  Literature,  1882;  and  C.  H.  C.  WsiOBT,  A  Hitikey  cf  Frmsck 
Literature,  1912. 
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Chapter  I.    The  Third  Cxntubt 

I.      HISTORICAL  TRADinONB 

For  a  general  narrative  of  this  and  the  4th  Century,  Gn 
(supra,  page  629)  is  best.  See  also  J.  R.  Seeley,  Roman  Imperiet 
(essays  2  and  S  of  his  Lectures  and  Enaya)^  1870. 

U.      LITERARY  TRADITIONS 


Tertuluan:   for  the  translation  referred  to  in  the  text*  | 
S86  n.,  see  the  Ante-Nicene  Christian  Library^  supra,  page  9Sl. 
Lactanttus:    for  a  translation,  see  the  AnU-Nietne  Ckru 
^f '.  I  Library,  supra,  page  631. 

LoNGiNUs:  there  is  a  translation  by  A.  O.  Prigkard,  Lom§ 
on  the  Sublime,  1906. 
I  I  Plotinus:   there  is  a  translation  of  the  Fint  Ennsad  an 

f  Porphyry's  Life  of  Phtinus,  by  Stephen  MacKbi9Na,  PhH 

the  Ethical  Treatises,  vol.  1, 1917.    See  also  Thomas  Taylor,  S 
Works  of  Plotinus  (early  19th  Century),  re-edited  in  (B). 
\  EusEBius:  there  are  translations  in  the  Nicene  and  Poif-iVi 

I  FaJthers,  supra,  page  631 ;  and  also  in  (B). 


Chapter  II.   The  Fourth  Century 


I.    historical  traditions 


i  Among  interesting  books  may  be  mentioned  J.  H.  Nswi 

t  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,  1833,  7th  ed.,  1890,  and  vri 

essays  on  the  Fathers  and  Church  history  in  his  HiHorioal  Skeii 
3  vols.,  1873-1877,  new  ed.,  1891;  F.  W.  Farrah  (Angliaui),  J 
of  the  Fathers^  2  vols.,  1889;  and  three  short  stories  by  Rudi 
Kipling  (text,  page  401).  On  the  last  twenty-five  yean  of 
centur>%  see  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  ike  Last  Century  €f  ike  R 
em  Empire,  1906,  2d  ed.,  1914;  and  T.  Hodgkin,  The  Dynad 
,  Theodosius,  80  Years*  Struggle  vfith  the  Barbarians^  1880  (an  ahi 

ment  of  the  large  work  mentioned  supra,  page  681). 

Ammianus  Marcellinub,  a  reliable  ancient  source  for  the  y 
353-378,  is  translated  in  (B). 

II.     AUSONIUS;  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHUBCH 

AusONTUS  is  translated  in  (L). 

Claudian:  see  J.  Porter,  Claudian  (verse),  1817,  for  a  tn 
lation.  For  comment,  sec  T.  Hodgkin,  Clatidian:  ike  Lad  nf 
]  Roman  Poets,  2  lectures,  1875. 

St.  Ambrose:  there  is  an  anonsrmous  translation.  The  Im 
of  S,  Ambrose,  \SSl,  He  is  also  translated  in  the  ATtemtf  and  / 
Nicene  Fathers  (supra,  page  631). 
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St.  Jeroue:  for  a  translation,  are  Sirene  and  Pott-Nieent  FatiuTt 
(supra,  page  631).  For  commeot,  see  £.  L.  Cutts.  Saint  JtrmM, 
1878,  1th  ed.,  1897. 

St.  Auqubtine:  general  translations  may  be  found  in  (B).  and 
in  8  vols,  of  Slixne  and  Poal-Nieene  Fathers  (supra,  page  031). 
For  particular  translations,  see  J.  Hgalet,  The  City  of  God,  S  vols-, 
1610,  in  (T);  aiidfor  the  Con/M»(on*.  see  text,  page  413  n.  .\n  ini- 
portant  reeent  biograpliy  is  L,  Bertrakd.  The  Life  of  Saint  Avftu- 
tine,  1913.  translated  from  the  French,  1914. 

Among  more  general  accounts  of  literature  are  T.  R.  Glovkr. 
Life  and  L/^ten  in  Ike  Fourth  Cetdury.  1901;  and  J.  VV.  Macxail. 
Latin  Liierature  (tbe  merest  summary),  1900. 


Chapter  £Q.  Ths  Fifth  Ccnturt 
I.  HisToaicAL  traditions 
The  accounts  of  Dnj.  and  IIodokik,  mentioned  supra,  page  dSi, 
should  again  be  consulted,  and  also  Newman's  Bittori/^  Skttthai. 
Among  other  books  may  be  mentioned  E.  A.  Freeman.  Europe  in 
the  Fifth  Cevtury  (posthumous).  1904;  T.  Hodgkuj,  Theodoric  the 
Goth  (an  abridgment  of  hU  larger  work).  1891;  and  J.  B.  BuRY. 
The  Life  of  Saint  Patrick  and  Hia  Place  in  History.  1905.  For 
Charleh  Kinoslet's  Hypalia,  which  is  in  (E).  see  tt-xt,  page  419. 
For  an  animated  contemporary  authority,  see  Apollinaius  Sido- 
NiUB,  Letten,  translated  O.  M.  Daltoh,  t  vob.,  1915. 


Chapter  IV.   The  Sixth  Centokt 
I.     HiaroBiCAi.  TRAornoNB 
On  the  Benedictines,  see  C.  Butler  (text,  page  448);  and  cer- 
tain essays  of  Newman  in  Ilistorical  Sketches  (supra). 

On  Gregory  Uie  Great,  see  F.  Homes  DtiDDEN,  Gregory  the  Ortal, 
Bit  Place  in  History  and  in  Thought,  i  vols..  1005. 

On  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  the  chief  authority  U  Bbw 
(infra,  page  634). 


Fur  translation  of  Boethitia.  see  that  in  (L)  by  H.  P.  SmTAST 
and  E.  K.  Rand  (text,  page  432  a.).  There  is  also  a  translation  in 
(B).     For  comment,  sec  H.  F.  Stewast  (test,  page  4S4  n.). 

For  a.  translation  from  Gregory  tue  Great,  sec  E.  G.  Gardneii. 
ed.  of  an  Elizabethan  translation.  The  Dialogues  qf  Saint  Grrgory, 
ISll.    For  comment,  see  Duoden,  supra. 


n 
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Chaftcb  v.    The  Skvxnti 

I.      HISTOBICAL  TRASr 

On  tbe  life  of  Mahomet,  see  Cabltlx, 
Mahoma:  lalam,  1H40,  for  a  brilli&nt  aki 
Life  of  Makammed  from  OrifiTud  Soi^et: 
1S12. 

Among  books  on  the  subsequent  hub 
are  W.  MuiR,  The  CaliphaU:  lU  Rite.  Da 
not  Source!  (1S83,  under  the  title,  Anna 
new  ed.  revised,  T.  H.  Weir  ed.,  1915;  ] 
1861,  translated  from  the  French,  1913  (I 
the  period  before  the  conquest  of  Spain); 
and  ConquetU  cf  the  Saraeem,  6  lectures, 
Soitthet's  poem,  see  text,  page  448. 

n.       UTKRABT    TRADn 

Extracts  from  the  Koran  are  tramlateti 
Speeehea  and  TMe-  Taiic  of  the  Prophet  Moi 
'  complete  translation  in  (£). 


Chaftkb  VI.    The  Eighti 

I.      HUTOKICAL  TSJinr 

Two  good  biographies  of  Charlemagne 
thtGTeai,\B&i:  and  H.  W.  C.  Datib.  Cbtn 
ing,  see  J.  B.  MuLuyaxR,  The  SekooU  cf 
Reetoraiion  of  Edveation  in  the  Ninth  Cmfv 
Aleuin  and  the  Rite  of  the  Chrittian  Sehoa 

For  a  translation  from  Eoinhasd,  set 
Charlemofne  by  Eginhard,  1880;  and  A. 
of  Chariemagne,  1007.    See  abo  text,  pa 

n.      UTKRABT  THADn 

For  the  works  of  Bide,  translated,  see  t 
elesiattieal  Hietoq/  of  the  Enffiith  Nation 
and  (E). 

Chapteb  Vn.   The  'Sum 

I.      HIBTOBICAL  TBADI 

The  books  of  MullinoI!H  and  Wbct,  i 
with  the  9th  Century.  On  the  Norman 
Tbe  Vikingt  in  European  Htdory,  1S91. 


..^ 
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Atifr'i  Life  0^  King  Alfrtd.  written  about  89S,  b  the  title  of  two 
translations:  by  A.  S.  Cook,  1906,  wid  by  L.  C.  Jank,  lft08.  Thia 
life  in  also  translated  in  (B). 

A  good  modern  book  is  C.  Pldioisb,  The  Lift  and  Timet  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  1909. 

CoAPTEB  VIll.   The  Tenth  Centort 

1.      HISTORICAI.  THAOrnONS 

For  ftn  admirable  sliort  teKt-book,  sm  T.  F.  Tout  (infra). 
There  are  some  goud  essays  Id  H.  A.  L-  Fibber  (see  infra).  Ou 
the  Normans,  see  C.  H.  Hahkins  (text,  page  408).  On  EngUnd, 
Me  E.  A.  Frbbuan  (iafra,  page  636).  vol.  I. 

BOOK  V 
THE  TEADITIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  ACES 

Pur  a  general  bibliography,  sec  L.  J.  P.CTow  (supra,  page  S30). 

The  most  complete  text-book  u  that  of  T.  F.  Tout.  Tkn  F.mpirt 
and  the  Pajiacy.  1908,  8th  ed.,  1917,  but  the  teA-booka  ctt«l  on 
page  631  are  again  serviceable. 

The  translated  extracts  cited  on  page  631  alao  cover  this  period. 

The  standard  general  history  is  still  Gibbon  (supra,  pace  629), 

On  more  limited  aspects  of  medisval  life  Mjlman,  Tavlur.  and 
Sandtb  (supra,  page  631)  may  be  consulted;  see  also  H.  Rabh- 
DALL,  The  Univeraitiea  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Aget,  8  vols. 
1805. 

Among  less  general  liistories  may  be  mentioned  C.  H.  Habkinb 
(see  text,  page  468);  E.  G.  Gashner.  The  Story  of  Florenet.  10D1 
J.  Bbtcb  (see  text,  page 447  n.);  H.  A.  L.  FtsHEtt.  The  Medievai Em- 
pire (essays,  chiefly  constitutional),  8  vols.,  18B8;  F.  Guibot  and 
G.  W.  KiTCHiN  (see  supra,  page  631);  J.  R.  Green.  A  Shorinittary 
of  the  English  Pitople,  1870;  S.  R.  Gabddier.  StudwU'  Hitiory  of 
England,  ISS4;  and  H.  W.  C.  Datib,  England  under  the  Nortnans 
and  Angevint,  1905. 

For  French  literature,  sec  besides  H.  Adaub  (text,  pogea  Vt9ff.), 
Gaston  Paris,  Medieoal  French  Literature,  translated  from  the 
French.  1903,  iu  (T);  F.  BRUNcntRE.  Uawiai  of  the  Bittory  of 
French  LUerature. authorised  transUtion,  1898;  and C.  H.  C.  Wsioht 
(see  supra,  page  031). 

For  English  literature,  see  for  general  reference  the  Camhridfe 
Binary  of  English  Liierature,  ed.  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller. 
1907-1915.  A  more  compact  and  scholarly  generwl  book  is  W.  H. 
ScBOFTEU),  English  Lilemture  from,  the  Norman  Conguttt  to  Chaueer, 
1906,  On  the  Arthurian  Legends  see  H.  Uatnadier  (text,  page 
606%.). 
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>  4  Chafteb  I.  The  Eleventh  Ckntubt 


I.      HISTORICAL  TRADITIONS 


On  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  standard  though  not  imp« 

work  is  tliat  of  E.  A.  Freeman,  HiHory  cf  the  Norman  Con^ 

6  vols..  1867-1879  (2d  ed.  of  vols.  I-IV,  1870-1876.  Sd  ed.  of  ^ 

1  I-II,  1877).    See  also  his  i4  Short  History  qf  ike  Norman  Crn^ 

;  ^  of  England,  1880,  and  his  William  the  Conqueror^  1888;  and  & 

Church,  Life  of  Saint  Aneetm,  1905. 

On  the  First  Crusade,  see  T.  A.  Archer  and  C.  L.  KiNQBr 
The  Crusades:  the  Story  of  the  Latin  Kingdoms  of  Jerusalem^  1 
A  phase  of  this  Crusade  is  the  basis  of  Walter  ScoTT*a  Count  A 
of  Paris,  1831,  reprinted  in  (E). 
]  *]  \  Robert  Southet'b  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  baaed  on  the  Icgfim 

I  '  V  ! .  exploits  of  this  Spanish  hero  of  the  11th  Century. 

■  -li  i 

{  n.      THE  SONG  OF  ROLAND 

:  i  The  Song  cf  Roland,  J.  O'Hagan  (verse),  1889;   and  L  Bui 

■  j  :  (prose),  1904. 

f  \  !  (For  the  original  text  with  modem  French  paraphrase,  bm 

.   ;  *  of  Leon  Gautier,  1872.) 

I  • 
**  *  I 

*       •       ;' 

^  ■  Chapter  II.   The  Twelfth  Centubt 

!     '■ 

\       .'"  I.      mSTORICAL  TRADmONB 

On  the  Crusades,  see  Archer  and  Kingsford  (supra);  §od  V 
Stevenson,  The  Crusaders  in  the  East^  1907. 

On  the  Third  Crusade,  good  modem  accounts  are  T.  A.  Aaa 
in  (B)  (text,  page  491  n.) ;  and  S.  Lane  Poole,  Saladin  and  the 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem^  1898.  The  contempoiaiy  aooo 
of  Richard  of  Devizes  and  of  Geoffrey  of  Vinbauf  are  reprii 
in  (B).  The  romance  of  Walter  Scott,  The  Talunutn^  1885, 
cems  this  Crusade. 

Among  biographies  may  be  mentioned  an  essay  by  B.  A.  K 
MAN,  Frederick  /,  King  of  Italy  (in  Historical  Essays^  lat  wa 
1871  jf.;  J.  C.  Morison,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Si.  Bernard^  A 
of  Clairvaux,  1884,  2d  ed.,  1901;  and  J.  McCabx,  PsUr  Abd 
1901.  The  Lone  Letters  of  Ahdard  and  Hdoue^  are  translate 
(T). 

For  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  century  in  France,  set 
Luchaire,  Social  France  at  the  Time  qf  PkUip  AugtutuSt  trsnsi 
from  the  French,  1912. 

Among  books  on  England  may  be  mentioned  Katb  Noao 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  2  vols.,  1887;  F*  IL  Ponni 
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The  Lot!  of  Normandy  i]89-lt04.  1913;  aud  two  accounl^  of  llic 
reign  of  Henrj-  II:  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Jlenry  11.  1888;  and  I..  P. 
Sal^mann,  Henry  11,  1914.  See  also  CARLru:,  The  AneuTd  Monk 
(in  Ptut  and  Preeent),  1843;  and  the  romance  of  Waxteb  Scott. 
jpanAoe,  1820. 

Ot.  ROUANTIC  EPICB:  "cHANBONS  DE  OEBTE"  AMD  "bouanb" 
Geoffret  of  MoNMoum  is  translated  in  (E).  JosEpn  Bediek 
has  reconstructed  fragments  of  the  legend  of  Tristan  and  Iseult 
in  ft  modern  French  prose  version,  1887,  which  has  been  translated 
by  F.  Simmons.  The  Romance  cf  TrUlan  and  hruU,  IfllO.  There  is 
a  translation  from  CHainEN  de  Troyes.  Erie  and  Enid,  m  (E). 

IV.      UINOR  FOKMB  OF   POETRr 

There  are  translations  in  Euqene  Mabon,  French  JUtidiatat 
Romanceifrom  the  " Layt"  of  Marie  de  Franee.  in  (El.  There  id  ft 
good  translation  by  Andbew  Lano.  of  Aueattin  and  NicoUtU,  1887; 
and  it  is  also  translated  in  (E);  the  volume  contains  other  medi- 
sval  Romances  and  Legends  of  the  13th  Century. 


Translations  of  the  Hymns  and  of  the  Students'  Songs  are  botii 
referred  to  in  the  text,  pages  519  r..  SiS. 

VI.    PHENca  Ltanx 
See  H.  Adams,  text,  pages  479  X 

VU.      THE  TROUBADOUBS 

Besides  J.  H.  Swixn  (tert,  page  635  n.).  see  I.  Farnell,  Livee  of 
the  Troubadmiri.  with  Specimeru  of  Their  Poetry.  1806. 

Chapter  III.   The  Thirteenth  Centurt 
I.    historical  traditions 

On  King  John,  see  Kate  Noroate,  J<An  Laekiand,  1008.  For 
the  rest  of  the  century  »«  England,  sec  T.  F.  Tout.  The  Pol'Uical 
flwtory  of  England  (1816-1377),  1905;  J.  H.  Ramsat.  The  Datt>n 
of  the  ContlUution  (1216-1307),  1908;  G.  W.  Phothebo,  Simm  de 
MontfoTi,  1871;  and  T.  F.  Tour,  Edvxird  I.  1893. 

ViLLEHABDOcriN,  Conqueit  of  CoatiantinopU.  is  in  (E).  On  the 
Albigciisian  Crusade,  see  two  biographies  of  St.  Dominic;  H.  D. 
de  I^cordaire,  Life  of  Saint  Dominic,  1840,  new  ed.,  1912,  tnuu- 
lated  from  the  French,  1883;  and  J.  Guiraud,  Saint  Dmninic, 
1001,  translated  from  the  French,  1901.  On  these  earlier  years 
of  the  oentury,  to  1223,  see  also  A.  Luchairs  (supra,  page  036). 
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On  the  Friars,  see  A.  Jessopp,  The  Coming  qf  the  Friare,  and  CHker 
Historical  Essays  (5th  ed.,  1889).  There  is  a  biography  of  Frederick 
II,  by  L.  Allshorn,  Stupor  Mundi:  the  Life  and  Timeg  qf  Frederick 
II,  1912;  and  of  St.  Louis  by  F.  Perrt»  Saint  Lmde.  the  Mod 
Christian  King,  1901,  which  is  convenient  to  mipplement  Join- 
viLLE  (text,  pages  540-547).    Joinville  is  translated  in  (E). 

Marco  Polo*s  travels  are  in  (B)  and  in  (£). 

Among  interesting  contemporary  works  may  also  be  mentioned 
a  translation  of  most  of  the  Chronicle  of  Salimbene  (1221-li88) 
in  G.  G.  CouLTON,  From  Saint  Francis  to  Dante,  2d  ed.,  revised  and 
enlarged,  1907. 

II.      THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  ROSE 

The  translation  by  F.  S.  Ellis,  Romance  cf  the  Roee,  8  vols.,  1900, 

is  reprinted  in  (T). 

IV.     THE  GOLDEN  IJ»BND 

The  translation  of  William  Caxton  (15th  Century)  is  reprinted 
and  edited  in  7  vols,  in  (T). 

V.  THE  saints:  DOMINIC;  FRANCIS  OF  Assist;  LOUIB;  THOMAS  aqudus 

The  Lives  of  St.  Loub  and  St.  Dominic  are  mentioned  supra, 
pages  637-638. 

For  St.  Francis,  see  The  Mirror  qf  PerfetHon^  translated  in  (E) 
and  in  (T) .  Among  other  translations  of  nearly  contemporary  works 
on  St.  Francis  are  Ugouno  Brunforte  (attributed).  The  IMe 
Flowers  of  Saint  Francis,  in  (E)  and  in  (T);  The  Legend  qf  5a«nl 
Francis  by  the  Three  Companions  in  (T);  The  Sacrum  Commcrciym, 
in  (T) ;  and  Lvoes  by  Thomas  of  Celano  and  by  Bonaventura, 
lx>th  in  (E). 

Among  modem  books  may  be  mentioned  P.  Sabatixb,  Ufe  (/ 
Saint  Francis  of  Aaaisi,  translated  from  the  French,  1894  G>elieved 
by  Catholics  to  exaggerate  the  divergence  of  St.  Francis  from 
orthodox>0;  A.  F.  Ozanam,  The  Franciscan  Poets  in  Italy  cf  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  translated  from  the  6th  F^endi  ed.,  1914;  and 
£.  G.  Gardner,  Franciscan  Essays,  1912. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologica,  is  literally  translated  by 
Fathers  of  the  English  Dominican  Province,  vols.  I-II,  1911-1917. 

VI.    lyrics:   latin,  French,  and  froykn^^al 
For  a  translation  of  the  Hymns,  see  text,  page  519  m. 

VII.      ITALIAN  LTRIOB 

The  translations  of  D.  6.  Rossetti,  in  Early  Italian  Poets  (see 
text,  page  580)  are  reprinted  m  (E).  C.  H.  Grandomnt*!  books 
are  mentioned  in  the  text,  pages  585,  611  fl. 
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iditfcinB  cl  aSi  Dante'*  wntfai,  Lfttin  •»  wtfl  aa 
U  t«xto. 

Vorotte'tnBdUioBsor  raa.VMOM,M«C.  S-NoKKW.  TImStm 
Vt»  V  lta>*  M^kitri.  1807;  and  D.  G.  Rcwcm.  b  Am!*  «W 
A»  CiMlt.  1S74,  Mprtntn]  in  (T>. 

TiinJatinni  nt  thf  PiiJnf  TiMnrfif  wij  ilan  br  fnimii  in  |B>  ud 
(E).  Interesting  Abktmui  liiinliliiMM  «▼  thoK  tif  H.  W.  Vam- 
FSU.OW  (biuk  wfw,  line  for  line),  3  vob..  1887-1871;  and  ol 
C.  E.  Soanos  (prcne).  S  vols..  1S91-1SM.  both  ivferml  (■>  in  the 
texL  C.  H.  CaANDOKOT'a  incidental  trMuUtioos  aiv  al*u  rrfenvd 
to  dxea  5as.  «ll). 

An  adequate  Aeri  lift  al  boolu  ua  Dante  will  be  found  in  Gsaxi^- 
i^Bir'a  i>Bnit  nliinilj  lefened  to.  Tliere  ia  abo  an  e*riicr  guad 
Brt  appended  to  the  article  by  A.  R.  Maku  on  Datdt  in  JJuutm't 
Umifrrwal  Jgwtfttopwtia.  1895  (the  artk-le  itaelf  ia  admirable). 

A  few  of  the  better  books  an  thoae  uf  E.  G.  Gahunek.  Dmtt. 
1900.  repnated  in  (T):  J.  R.  LoirsLk*s  caaar  on  Danfr  (in  Amomt 
Iff  Beob):  C.  H.  GuASvawin'B  huok  alreadjr  spoken  of;  am)  the 
Ltaef  itf  Boccaccio  and  Bhcxi.  tnuuUlnt  b.v  P.  II.  Wk^khtiuu), 
The  Early  litra  of  Dantf.  1 W7.  E,  G.  Gaho.nkr  ha*  written  otlter 
good  books  on  partioulai'  phase:).  The  iiutei  appendnl  to  LoNO- 
rxLuiw's  traoilation.  aupra,  are  full  of  literary  iuforaution.  Sea 
abo  Samtaiama  (lupra,  page  SU). 
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The  daie»  in  this  ituUx  are  laoatly  taken  from  the  Century 
Book  of  Name*. 

In  general,  works — inch  as  The  Mneid — art  indexed  not 
by  Ikemselvea  but  under  their  authors. 


AbeUrd.  Prtrr  (1079-1142),  i8T. 

AcUum.  battle  ot,  IM:  tti. 

Adsm  of  Saint  Victor   (?-llT3  to 

IIM).  512-S23. 
Adams,  Hem? — 

Motil  Saint  Miehel  and  Char- 
Ira:  tTO-480:  482:  483;  487; 
4S6i  495;  BOC:  517:  fi20-5«; 
527:  590;  66i:  558-519;  501; 
568-571:  578;  Bll. 
AddisoD.  Jotwph  (1672-1719),  uw  ot 
dialogue  method  of  FUto.    119; 
influeDM  olTheophriutuson.  IS7; 
his  familiarit;  with   Virgil.  232; 
similarity   ol   bifi   £«ayi   to   the 
Satirtt  ot  Horace,  «49;  analogy  to 
LrOera  ol  Pliny  the  YounKrr.  312. 
Mnr±a.  tradition  of.  105;  (see  Mneid 
ol  Virgil);  Chid  on,  263;   b  I2lh 
Century    tradition.    JOS-SIO;    in 
Dirine  Comedy  of  Dante.  S05. 
*schylu3   (B.  C.   525-456).   M-61; 
compared    to    Sophocles.    01-70; 
rompaml  to  Euripidni.  88-93  and 
95;  burlesqued  in  tbe  f'togi  lAKna- 
tophmes.  lOO-lOI, 

Agamemnon:  55:  57:  59. 
CioepAon",  or  LihaHon  Ponreri: 
compared  to  the  FJerira  at 
Sophocles,  66-68;  compared 
to  the  EUrtta  of  Euripides 
BS-93. 
Pernani:  54, 

PtonOhtut  Bound:  54-55;  59. 

£mp  (about  Otb  nentury  B.  C).  92- 

33;  supposed  use  of  his  fablrt  by 

Phvdras.  291  and  293:  influmi* 

ot,  on  12th  Century  tablea.  514. 


AgricoU,  Cnanu  Juliui  (97-93) 
815-S16. 

Agrippina.  Julia  (lS-00).  282-263. 

Aiguea  Morten  547. 

Alamanni.  994. 

Alaric  (about  970-410),  401;  403; 
419. 

AlbiKcn«iaD  Cruiade.  HS-St*;  504.  ~ 

Aloui  (about  B.  C.  011-580).  Al- 
caic ■tanu.  37:  38-39;  44;  uw  of 
Alcaic  slanu  by  Horact;.  243-250 
and  157. 

Alexander,  Romimm  a],  S10'ftl3. 

Alexander  Sevenu,  tet  Scverus. 

Alexander  III.  Ihe  Great  (B.  C.  S5B- 
923).  44;  105-107;  tuturrd  by 
Arislolle.  liS;  compared  to  Cienar 
by  Plutarch.  200;  miliUry  reportu 
of  hia  grrnerals  pmiriblr  model  tor 
Cnaar's  CommmlaTitt,  204;  tra- 
dition of.  in  lith  Century  lilna- 
lure,  503,  SOO.  and  510-512, 

Alexandria,  our  manuvripta  lA 
Homer  are  from,  2T;  fouQde<l  by 
Alexander  tbe  Great.  100;  dy- 
nasty of  the  Ptolemies,  142;  char- 
acter of  city  nnder  the  Ptolemie.^. 
144;  learning  in.  under  the  Ptot- 
emiei,  145-147;  literature  in.  un- 
der the  Plolemiesi.  148-152;  Hco- 
patra.  etc..  182-185;  iDBuowv  of 
civllintlion  on  Virgil.  290;  the  poet 
riaudlan  a  native  ot.  405;  t»- 
dition  of  the  burning  of  the  library 
of.  499. 

Aleiandrttie  vrrae,  107;  248;  511, 

AMeri.  Vitlorio  (1J49-180S).  influ- 
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Alfred,  tlie  Great  (84»-001),  trmns- 
lation  of  Orosius,  424;  tranaUtioD 
of  Boethius,  498;  454-455;  456. 

Allegory,  552-556;  in  the  Convilo  of 
Dante,  506;  in  the  Divins  Comedif 
of  Dante,  597  and  614. 

Ambrose,  Saint  (840-897).  402;  408; 
408-409;  410-411;  Saint  Augus- 
tine's description  of,  27  and  414. 

Anacreon  (about  B.  C.  568-^78), 
38-89;  44. 

Anagni,  seizure  of  Pope  Boniface 
VIII  at,  551. 

Andromache,  representation  of,  in 
12th  Century  poem,  509-510. 

Angelico,  Fra  Giovanni  (1887-1455), 
spirit  of,  in  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  611. 

Angles,  422;  480;  437. 

Anglo-Saxon  language,  456. 

Anthology  of  Greek  Poetry,  155- 
156. 

Antinous  (?-180),  Hadrian's  Terse 
on,  888. 

Antoninus  Pius  (86-161).  888. 

Antony,  Marcus  Antonius  (B.  C. 
88-80).  184-185;  Cicero's  Philip- 
pics against,  194. 

Apollonius,  Rhodius  (about  B.  C. 
285-?),  influence  on  Virgil,  150; 
influence  on  Valerius  Flaccus,  803. 

Appius  Claudius  Crassus  (about  B. 
C.  450).  166. 

Apuleius,  Lucius  (about  125-?). 
836;  338-839. 

Aquileia.  destruction  of,  by  Attila» 
420. 

Arabian  NighU,  449;  459. 

Arabs,  see  Mahometans. 

Archimedes  (about  B.  C.  287-212), 
168. 

Architecture.  Greek,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  13;  Parthenon.  48-49; 
Roman.  288;  treatise  on  Roman, 
by  Vitruvius.  836;  palace  of  Dio- 
cletian, 393;  arch  of  Constantine, 
398;  at  Ravenna.  425;  at  Rome. 
Constantinople,  and  Ravenna, 
427-428;  English,  in  the  year  600. 
431;  Norman  arches  at  Durham. 


450;  NomiMi  in  ^'■fl'**^.  470; 
Norman  and  Gothic  in  F^ancc^ 
478  and  479;  in  Itth  Gatnr7,495- 
406;  contempt  for  GotUc.  after 
Renaissance,  496  iOQ;  Sainle 
Chapelle^  Aigues  Mortes^  and 
Rhcims,  547;  CampMiilo  of  Vlor- 
ence,  551. 

Arians,  doctrine  of  Arim;  80B;  401; 
425;  420. 

Ariosto,  Ludcmoo  (1474-18SS),  eon- 
pared  to  Ovid.  MB;  roauBtic  cpie 
of,  501. 

Aristophanes  (about  B.  C.  480-880). 
97-103;  contrasted  with  Mcnan- 
der,  187;  contrasted  with  PlantH 
and  Terence,  176;  no  Lntin  imita- 
tion of,  822. 

Claude:  102-108;  115-116L 

Froge:  90-108. 
Aristotle  (B.  C.  88^811),  1ft;  138- 
135;  study  of,  in  Itth  GeBtaiy, 
498;  in  Middle  Ages»  078;  hi  ths 
Diwime  Comedif  of  Dnnts^  605. 

Poii^iee:  181-lSt. 

Rhelone  and  PosCry:  16S. 

Arnold,  Matthew  (1616-1868), 
translation  of  the  18tik  /d|pl  of 
Theocritus,  148;  on  the  BSUe, 
862;  translation  of  the  Cmdiek  ^ 
the  Sun,  568-560. 

Artazenes  H  (B.  C  405-661),  116. 
Arthur,  Count  or  Duke  of  Brittany 

(1187-1208),  541. 

Arthur,  Cng  of  Britain  (about 
500  ?),  422;  growth  of  legends 
about,  in  12th  CenUny  litentor^ 
508,  505-508,  and  500. 

Asia,  see  Greece,  Persia,  Alexander, 
Mithridates;  Cesar  fai,  166;  645; 
see  Jews  and  Christianity;  Bo- 
man  donunion  in,  in  the  year  600t 
891-892;  see  Bysantine  Enpiie 
and  Mi^ljopt^^ff 

Assisi,  town  of,  origin  of  Pkopcrtim 
in,  258;  in  the  time  of  Saint  nan- 
OB,  568. 

Athanasius,  Saint  (about  166  B7J). 
8B6. 
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Athena,  before  the  Flhh  Cenlury 
B.  C  14-15  and  «4;  her  «uprem- 
acy.  4T-S0  and  115;  plague  de- 
scribed by  Tbueydidea,83;  literary 
■upremBcy  contiDU«4  under  Aris- 
tophaoeii.  103;  io  the  Pourtfa  Cep- 
tury.  10*  aod  108;  in  the  time  ot 
PlulATi^h,  161;  ire  also  Herodotus. 
Thucydides.  and  PelopoDnesiaii 
War. 

AttiU  (?-4fi3).  *«):*81. 

Aueattin  and  SicotdU.  S17-SI8; 
umilarity  of  coiutnictiun  lo  Ibe 
Viia  Nuora  ujd  Coacito  of  Dante. 
59«. 

Audefroi  le  BfuUrt  (late  Ifth  Cen- 
tury), 513;  S17. 

Augiutioe,  Aureliui  Augustinus. 
Saint  (354-430).  influcDce  ot  Neo- 
Platonism  on,  SOO:  409;  408;  413- 
418;  419. 

Cmffriont:  27;  41S-414. 

De  CivUaU  Dei:  41S-416;  4SS. 

Atigustinc,  Snint,  ot  Canterbury 
(P-e04),  431;  498. 

Augusliuians,  Order  of.  Hi. 

Atigustus,  Caius  Octavius  (B,  C. 
eS-A.  D.  14),  a«  Octavian  and 
C^Esar,  183-180;  as  Auguetus,  166- 
188;  friendship  with  Virgil.  8J3; 
229;  £78-280;  287. 

Aurclian,  Claudius  Lucius  VsJeriua 
Domitius  Aurelianus  (about  218-- 
27fi),  302-394. 

Aurdius,  Mar?us  Aurelius  Antu- 
ninu.1  (UI-180),  influrncc  of  Sti.i- 
cisni  on,  1*4;  155;  333-334. 

AuMiaiun,  Prrimus  Magnus  (about 
SlO-about  3U4),  40S. 

A\-erroCa  (about  lliO-llaB).  134; 
493;  ST3;  in  Ihc  Dirine  Comedy  of 
Danle,  605. 

Avieenna  (9B0-I037),  45B;  in  the 
Dirinc  Comedy  of  Uanlc.  605. 

Baron,    Ru^r    (about    IJ14-12I»4). 

541;  S4,i, 
Baldwin   of   E-landcrs   (tl71-tZ00). 


Barbarosu,  Frederic  (about  1 123- 
IIBO).  491-492. 

Barbary.  4S8. 

Bartsrh.  his  collections  of  Mriliieval 
French  pottry.  485;  500;  .MO;  513; 
514;  510;  Ssi. 

Bayeui  Tapestrj".  4<9. 

Beatrice  Portinari  (1«W-1M0). 
DanU  on.  567;  584-587;  590;  59S- 
595;  59S;  600-601;  604;  608-612. 

Beaumarehais,  rietre  Auguslio  (.'a- 
ron  de  (1732-1799)— 

iSariajf  de  Figaro:  compared  to 
Reynard  the  Fox.  557. 

Befket.  Saint  Tliomas  of  London 
(11 13-1 170),  480-490;  in  the 
Golden  I^egmd,  561. 

Bedc.  The  Venerable  (673-7S5). 
430-431;  456-451;  Alfivd's  trua- 
Utioo  of.  456. 

BcUuriua  (505-565).  4CQ. 

Benedii-t.  Saint  (about  480-543). 
429;  4S1. 

Beneoit  de  Saint  More  (12tb  Cm. 
tufj).  509-510. 

Bernard.  Saint,  of  Clairvaui  (lOOI- 
1153).  487  and  488;  Latin  hyuiri 
by.  eompared  to  Sayplio  and 
Horaee.  521-522. 

Bernard  of  Morlaix  (12th  Cnitiir^') 
—Dr   CoaUmptu    Sfuitdi:   519. 
510^  525. 

Bestiary,  arc  Philippe  de  Thsun. 

Bible,  Book  of  Rutk.  10;  Booko  of 
Genrtia  and  Eiodut  nintnwlrd 
with  the  F,gjpt  of  ilepotlLlun.  77; 
Septuagint  traoslation  uf,  147; 
Old  TesUment.  U3-37t  (narra- 
tive, 306-367.  lyric*.  368.  pnifih- 
ecie*.  968-371):  Npw  Testamcol. 
371-378.  translation  of.  by  Saint 
Jeronw,  412.  Book  of  Jo*  com- 
pared to  ConMiJnhox  of  Boclhiu-i, 
433,  in  12tb  C'rntur;',  495;  Danle 
un  iuterprctatKni  of  Book  of 
I'talmt.  697;  rPwmblnncF  of  Book 
uf  Rerelalioii  lu  the  Jhriie  Cnm- 
rdy  uf  Dante,  003;  apurrypbal 
Book  ot  the  D'l'jdom  cf  SofmrnrM, 
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in  the  Dmne  Comedif  of  Dante, 
611. 

Biographies,  see  Xenophon,  Plu- 
tarch, Tacitus,  Eginhard,  Join- 
ville. 

Blanche  of  Castille  (1187-185C).  in 
Thibaut  of  Champagne,  57S-579. 

Blondel  de  Neele  (Second  half  of 
12th  Century),  Song  qf  RuAard  I 
attributed  to.  527-588;  529-531; 
contrasted  with  intricacies  of 
Provencal  versification.  532-538. 

Boccaccio,  Giovanni  (1313-1375)— 
Decameron:  description  of  pes- 
tilence in,  84;  similarity  of 
certain  passages  to  the  12th 
Century  Fabliaux,  514. 

Bodel,  Jehan  (?-about  1210)— 
Chanson  de*  Saxons:  502-5t3. 

Bocotia,  see  Thebes  and  Chceronea. 

Boethius,  Anicius  Manlius  Severinus 
(about  475-about  524),  431-435; 
Alfred's  translation  of  the  Con- 
solaiion,  456;  similarity  of  con- 
struction of  Aucaesin  and  Nico- 
leUe,  517;  compared  to  the  Ro- 
mance of  the  Rose,  553;  similarity 
of  construction  of  the  Vita  Nuova 
and  Conviio  of  Dante,  592. 

Boissier,  Gaston,  190. 

Bologna,  University  of,  494. 

lk>iiaventura.  Saint  Giovanni  (1221- 
1274),  on  Saint  Dominic  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  566-567 
and  611. 

Bonifiice  VIII,  Benedict  Cajetan 
(1228-1303),  550-551;  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  604. 

Bo8Wcll.  James  (1740-1795),  his 
anecdotes  of  Johnson  compared  to 
tlic  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger, 
312. 

Britain,  see  England. 

Britannicus  (about  42-55),  282  and 
283. 

BrcM'k.  A.  J.,  translation  of  Galen, 
341. 

Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett  (1806- 
1861)— 


mNW  oOWlUfs/fOW  Mf  JnOffHfMMf  r 

dement  of  oonffenKNi  in,  218. 
WimB  qf  Cpprus:  quatrain  in,  on 

Euripides,  92. 
Translation    of    Promeiksms 
Bound  of  ^Sschylua.  55. 
Browning.  Robert  (1812-1880)— 
Pippa  Passes:  analogy  to  Trsg- 

edies  of  Seneca.  297. 
Ring  and  the  Book:  analogy  to 
the  IVagedica  of  Seneca,  297. 
IVanslation  of  the  Agamswrnem 
of  £acliylii%  55. 
Brutus,  Marcus  Jnnitu  (B.  C.  85- 
42),  183-184;   Dante  and  Shak- 
spere  on,  205;  Dante  on.  606. 
Bryant,  William  CuUen  (1704-1878). 

translation  of  Homer,  24. 
Bryce,  James,  Lord — 

Ths  Holy  Ronum  Empin:  447  n. 
Buddhism,  S54-S55;  430;  legends  of. 

m  tht  Ooldem  Lsgtnd.  562. 
Bungay,  Friar  (late  15th  Century), 

541;  545. 
Burgundiana,  304;  48S. 
Burke,  Edmund  (1780-1707),  com- 
pared to  Demosthenes,  127-128. 
Bums,  Robert  (1750-1706)— 

Songs:  resembianoe  to  the  (M« 
of  Horace,  250. 
Burton.  Robert  (1577-1640)— 
Anatomy  qf  Melmuholy:  anal- 
ogy to  the  Natural  History  of 
Pliny  the  Elder,  302. 
Bury,  J.  B.,  on  Herodotus,  75;  oa 
Thucydides,    81;    his   edition  uf 
Gibbon,  831. 

Butcher,  S.  H.,  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  25;  monogriph 
on  Demosthenes,  125-127. 

Butler,  Cuthbert,  on  Benedictine 
Monachism,  420. 

Butler,  H.  E.,  translation  of  Apn- 
leius,  338. 

Butler,  Samuel,  on  the  Odyssey,  16  a. 

Byron,  George  Noel  Gordon,  Lord 
(1788-1824),  popularity  increased 
by  his  spirit  of  confewion,  218. 
Childe  Harold:  compared  to  the 
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BmcoUci  mod 
Don  Juan:  compared  to  Ovid, 


olVir-      Cantub  ^Ai  Am,  aeeSdirtPkiMif 


English  Bards  and  Seolek  Aa- 
viewers:  influence  of  Juvenftl 
on,  388. 
Bysantine  Empire,  use  of  Greek  lan- 
guage in,  155;  founding  of,  39S  and 
400;  480;  481;  under  Juttinian» 
486-488;  power  of,  in  600  A.  D^ 
486;  sea  power  of,  487;  power  of, 
in  the  year  1000,  468;  loaet  iBlaod 
of  Cyprus,  498. 

Cacciaguida  (18th  Century),  in 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  SS7  and 
611. 

Cesar,  Caius  Julius  (B.  C.  100-44), 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  Latin 
literature,  170;  public  career,  181- 
184;  compared  to  Alexander  in 
PluUrch,  800;  200-205;  divorce  of, 
216;  his  prose.  824;  878-879;  887; 
in  12th  Century  tradition,  509. 

Caesars,  the  Twelve.  878-879;  887; 
history  of,  by  Suetonius,  837-888; 
tradition  of  Ciesars  in  Sang  of 
Roland,  483. 

Caligula.  Caius  Caesar  (18-41),  881; 
287. 

Caliphates.  449. 

(allimachus  (?-about  B.C.  840), 
in  Henxlotus.  78;  147;  model  for 
Catullus.  214;  use  of  the  elegiac 
couplet,  257. 

(  alvin.  John  (1509-1564).  417-418. 

Cambridge,  University  of.  494. 

Cambyses  (flourished  B.  C.  589- 
588),  Herodotus  on.  75-76. 

Camoens.  Luiz  de  (about  1584-1580), 
tradition  of  Homer  and  Virgil  fol- 
lowed. 23. 

Campanile  at  Florence.  551. 

Campbell.  Thomas  (1777-1844)— 
Pleasures  of  Hope:  compared  to 
the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  554. 

Can  Grande  della  Scala.  see  Scalas. 

Cannae,  battle  of.  168. 

Canossa,  473. 


of 

Canute  (aboitt  W4-1O80),  497. 

Canmmi  and  Conaoiutti,  588;  in  tbe 
Vita  Nyom  and  Canmia  of  DaaAflb 
598,  596,  and  606. 

Capetfl,  Frendi  dynasty  of,  457. 

CaiNia,  Hamiihal  oocnpief,  168. 

Caiacalla,  Marcuf  Anrdhis  Aa- 
tooinni  (186-817),  888. 

Carlyle,  Thomaa  (1785-1881)— 
Fnnek  Rmohiiom:ma§aig9ifihB 
■oog  of  Ridmrd  I  deicribedL 
588. 

CarmeBtfls,  Order  of,  545. 

Carthage,  Polybius  od  wan  with 
Rome,  155;  wan  with  Rome^  187- 
169;  in  the  JBnmd  of  Yitfil,  888; 
account  of  her  wan  with  Bome  in 
Polybiui  and  livy,  878;  wan  with 
Rome  theme  of  poem  of  Sifioi 
Italicua,  808. 

Carthusians,  478. 

Casella  (late  18th  Centuiy),  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  608. 

Cassius,  Caius  (?-B.  C.  48),  188- 
184;  Dante  and  Shakspere  on. 
805;  Dante  on,  606. 

Catiline,  Lucius  Sergius  (about  B.  C. 
108-68),  181;  the  speeches  of  Cic- 
ero against,  198;  Sallust  on,  819- 
881. 

Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  The  Censor 
(B.  C.  884-149),  169;  178. 

Cato,  Blarcus  Porcius  Uticensis 
(B.  C.  05-46),  in  the  Dimme  Com- 
edy  of  Dant^  608. 

Catullus,  Caius  Valerius  (about  B. 
C.  87-54),  influence  of  Callim- 
acfaus  on,  147;  on  CieeitN  187; 
808-807;  218-218;  884;  848;  con- 
trasted with  TibuDus  and  Pft>> 
pertius,  858  and  859;  use  of  the 
elegiac  couplet,  857;  his  Ltikia 
contrasted  with  the  Romemee  pf 
the  Rose,  555, 

Caudine  Forlcs,  battle  of.  166. 

Calvalcante  Cavalcanti  (18th  Cen- 
tury), in  the  Dimne  Comedy  of 
Dante,  606. 
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Cavalcanti,    Guido    (about    1240- 
ISOO),  in  a  sonnet  of  Dante,  584- 
585. 
Celestine  V  (about  1215-1296).  in 
the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  604. 
Cervantes    Saavedra,     Miguel    de 
(1547-1616)— 
Don  Quixote:  first  fiction  to  in- 
fluence European  literature, 
290. 
Chaeronea,  battle  of,  105;  121;  126; 

home  of  Plutarch,  161-162. 
Chansons  de  Geste,  defined,  501-512. 
Chants,  see  Hymns. 
Chapman,    Greorge    (about    1550- 

1634),  translation  of  Homer,  24. 
Charlemagne  (742  or  747-814),  444- 
446;  452-454;  456;  in  the  Song  of 
Roland,    480^482;    483;   in    12th 
Century  literature,  503  and  500. 
Charles,  R.  H.,  translation  of  the 

Book  of  Enoch,  376. 
Charles    Martel    (about    690-741), 

443. 
Charon,  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes, 
100;  in  the  £neid  of  Virgil,  241; 
in  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante, 
602  and  605. 
Chaucer,    Geoffrey    (about    1340- 
1 100),  change  in  English  language 
since,  compared  to  change  from 
ancient  to  modem  Greek,  153. 
Canterbury  Tales,  490;  similar- 
ity of  one  or  two  to  the  12th 
Century  Fabliaux,  514;  Nun*B 
PriesCs    Tale    compared    to 
Reynard  the  Fox,  558. 
Translation  of  the  Consolation 
of   Philosophy  of   Boethios, 
433. 
Childeric  (about  750),  443. 
China,  little  altered  from  Age  of 
Pericles   to   the   time  of   Marco 
Polo,  549. 
Christianity    (see    also    Bible   and 
Papacy),   supposed   prophecy  of 
Virgil  regarding,  227-228;  Nero's 
persecution,   283-284;  Pliny  the 
Younger    and    Trajan    on,    814; 
Tacitus  on,  320;  Gibbon  on,  881; 


not  of  purdy  Ettropeui  on 
345;  354-355;  attitude  of  pi 
Rome  towai^ds,  S58-S59; 
Testament,  362-871;  New  Tc 
ment,  872-378;  timditkin  of 
Churdi  to  the  year  200,  8T9-: 
persecutions  and  martyn,  9 
885;  saints  origiiially  nuutyn,  i 
numbers,  885;  growth  and  pc 
cutions  of,  304;  the  reli^on  of 
Empire,  897-398;  in  the  year  ^ 
404;  creeds  of,  406;  SnUH^iMii 
Saint  Augustine  on,  417-418 
Boethios,  438;  compared  to  ] 
hometanism,  489  440;  oompi 
to  Pkganismand  Blmhometani 
458-459;  accumulated  tnditio 
the  year  1000,  408;  ChrirtoK 
becomes  aggresave,  477;  devo^ 
to  ^rgin  Mai7,  62S-M4;  < 
aade8»  Mendicant  Oiden*  and 
bigensian  Crusade  in  Uie  1 
Century,  548;  mirrored  in  theG 
en  Legend^  559-568;  freat  1 
Century  Saints,  564-ir74;  do| 
of,  as  given  in  the  IHmme  Com 
of  Dante,  567;  new  oonoeptioi 
rinoe  the  Reformation,  57S;  1 
Century  hymns  of.  574-560;  ] 
losophy  of,  in  the  Dwism  Cam 
of  Dante,  599. 

Chrysoatom,  Saint  John  (nbout  S 
407),  155. 

Cicero^  Marcuf  Tnlliui  (B.  C.  1 
43),  influence  of  Demoethenea 
128;  almost  at  the  beginnini 


Latin  literature,  170;  na  a  pc 
cal  figure,  181-182;    mmder 
183;  190-199;  oompnied  to 
moathenes  in  Plutarch,  fOO; 
eontemporaiy  political  enmifl 
206;  revises  work  of  Lncrel 
212;  224;  Quintilian  on.  SOt;  e 
pared  to  Apukiui.  898. 
DeHuneiation  tf  Vmm:  191 
De  Offieiis:  quotntioQ  fbon. ! 
Letters:    190-199;    tnuMbti 
oC  811  n.;  oompnred  to  tl 
of  Pliny  the  Yoonger, 
and  818;   oompnred  to 


Conftmmt  at  Saint  Augus- 
tini:,  414. 
Orationt    (in    geQcrnl):    Philip- 
pim    against    Anton  ]',    104- 
l»5;  denunt-iatiua  of  the  Lcs- 
bin  of  whom  Catullus  n'rult'. 
2IS. 
Repuhtie:  the  i>reain  of  Seipio 
mmtHired  to  the  Ronatitt  of 
the  Rout,  55X 
Spachea  againil  CatUinf:  :0H. 
Cid,  The,  or  El  Caoipeailor  {about 

1040-1009),  4T7. 
Cimabue.     Giovanni     (ia4(l-HlK>iir 

I30e}.  541. 
CiDcinoatus,    Luciui    Quinctiua 
(■iKiut  B.  C.  519^fter  439).  160. 
Ciatereinns.  477-478. 
CUn,  Saint  (1ID4-12AS).  569-370. 
Claudian.    Claudius    {about    30^ 

■bout  408).  40S. 
Claudian  lanuly,  190. 
Claudius,  Tiberius  Cldudius  Dnisus, 

etc.  (lo-M).  eauese;  ten. 

Cleopsti*  (B.  C.  69-30).  107;  IBB; 

1S4-1&6;  279. 
Clovis,    or   Chlodwig    (about   465- 

Sll).  42S. 
Cuny,  Abbey  of.  457;  47B. 
Coleridge,    Samuel    Taylor    (1778- 

1834).  un  the  hetameler.  IT;  on 

the  elegiac  couplet.  37  anil  157: 

the  Pindaric  odes  of.  43. 
ColLwum.  derivation  of  name,  283: 

iS6:  Martial  on.  307. 
Collins,  ttllliam  (1721-17SB)— 

Ode  lo  thi  Pattiont:  eompared  to 
the  Romanet  of  the  Rote,  554 


enee.  173. 
Commodui.   Lucius  Siiaa  Aurdius 

(161-192),  334. 
Comparrtti,  Domenieo.  his  book  on 

Virgil  in  the  Middle  Agei.  ti%  ud 

243. 
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400; 
3S9. 


irefa  ol.  SW;  "Domttoii"  of. 


Conatantinuple,  under  Cunstuntine, 

400;  orchitccliirr  in,  427;  during 

Firat  Cnwade.  475;  captured  by 

Latin  Crusmlrrs.  542. 
Coriolamu.    Cneiu*    Mardus   (Brsl 

half  of  Fifth  Century  B.  C).  16e. 
CaurUty.  537-SS8;  667. 
<«wley.  -Vliraham  (1618-1607),  Plo- 

durie  ode*  of.  43. 
Cowper.  William  (1731-1800),  tranr- 

lalion  of  Homer.  24, 
Crauua    Dive",     Marcu*    I.ieioiuii 

(about  B.  C.  103-53).  ISl. 
Creeds.  ChrisUan.  406-407. 
CrfatJen   de   Troies    (about    IIW- 

about  Iiai).  5M-5»7. 
Crowui  (flourished  B.  C.  SSO-HS). 

45:46. 
Cruudei,  Gibbon  on,  331:  Flnt. 

474^78;  Second.  488:  Third.  401- 

492:  Fourth.  542-543:  Childrrnn. 

543;    Albigensian.     543-544    and 

665:  last  three.  545-547. 
Cunaia.  battle  o(.  111. 
Cuthbert.  Saint  {?-«87).  Bed*',  ac- 
count of.  451. 
Cynu.  the  Greut  {?-B.  C.  929).  U: 

Herodolui  on,  75-76. 
Cyrus,  the  Younger  (?-B.  C.  «I). 

Xenophon  un.  lOft-111. 

D^yos.  H.  J.,  tranilatiiin  of  Xeno- 
phon. 112. 
Damasiis  (about  906-3K4).  403. 
Dandolo,  Enrico  (about  1108-1205). 

542. 
Danes.  455:  458:  467-408. 
Danid.     Amaut     (12lh    Cwiturj'). 

S3I-532;  533:  535:  538. 
Dante  Ahghieri   II265-1321).  com- 
pared lo  Homer,  25-26;  igtiorsnce 
oj  the  Greek  language.  I57;on  tlw 
Holy   Roman   Empiw,    447-448: 
preruriiors  of.  499-501 ;  S84>61«. 
S«aneU.-  5M-S8S:  GUI 
Vila  .Vwrn;  tranalalion  of.  by 
Kouetli.  580;  591-503;  m> 
5«S:  ei2. 
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Conmto:  5M-59S;  596. 

Dimne  Comedy:  influence  of 
Homer  on,  21;  342;  597-612. 

Inferno:  date  assumed  to  be 
1300  (I,  1-2),  4  and  588-589 
definiUon  of  Hell  (I.  87).  600 
entrance  to  Hell  (III.  9),  604 
inmates  of  Hell  (III,  51  and 
59-60),  604;  Divine  will  and 
power  (III,  95),  602;  defini- 
tion of  HeU  (IV,  42),  600;  on 
Homer  (IV,  88),  26;  on  Hor- 
ace (IV,  89),  247;  on  Caesar 
(IV,  123),  204-205  and  605; 
on  Saladin  (IV,  129).  605;  on 
Aristotle  (IV.  131),  131;  on 
Cicero  (IV,  141).  199;  Divine 
will  and  power  (V.  23),  602; 
on  love  (V.  103),  536;  influ- 
ence of  Boethius  on  (V,  121- 
123),  434;  on  courtesy  and 
valor  (XVI,  67-75),  537;  on 
the  Popes  of  his  time  (XIX, 
44  ff.).  449  and  604;  on  the 
'* Donation**  of  Constantine 
(XIX.  11^117),  399;  parody 
of  the  Vexilla  Regis  (XXXIV, 
1),  435;  on  Satan  (XXXIV, 
28),  606;  on  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  (XXXIV,  65-67).  205 
and  606;  on  the  stars 
(XXXIV,  139),  606.  In  gen- 
eral. 604-606. 

PurgaUmo:  on  Henry  III  of 
England  (VU.  131-132).  544; 
on  Cimabue  and  Giotto  (XI. 
94-95).  551;  on  SUtius  and 
VirgU  (XXII.  73).  304  and 
608;  on  Arnault  Daniel  and 
the  Provongal  language 
(XXVI.  127  flf.).  538;  defini- 
tion of  Purgatory  (XXVI, 
132).  538.  601,  and  607;  fit- 
ness for  Paradise  (XXXIII, 
145),  609;  in  general,  606- 
609. 

Paradiso:  spirit  of  (I,  61-63). 
610;  on  Paradise  and  the  will 
of  God  (III.  84-85).  601  and 
616;  on  Justinian  (VI,  10), 


448-449;  Saint  Thomai 
Aquinas  diBCOUrsea  on  Stint 
Frauds  (XI.  43-122),  566- 
567  and  611;  Saint  Bonavcn- 
tura  discourses  on  Saint 
Dominic  (XII,  91-111).  506 
and  611;  premonition  of 
exile  (XVII,  55-eO),  587- 
588;  on  Trajan  (XX,  lOS- 
117),  832;  translation  of 
Grandgent  (XXXIH,  54- 
145),  611  n.;  in  general,  609- 
612. 
Dares  (Fourth  or  Fifth  Century), 

stories  of  Trojan  War,  510  n. 
Darius  (flourished  B.  C.  521-486). 
40-47;  Herodotus  on,  75  and  77. 
Dark  Ages  (see  generally  the  last 
parts  of  Book  IV),  488;  580;  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  014. 
De  Contemptu  Mundi^  519. 
Dedus,  Caius  Messius  Quintm  TW 
janus  (?-251).  302;  death  of,  9M. 
Defoe,  Daniel  (1661-17S1)— 

Journal  €f  the  PlagwYoat,  9%. 
Delphi,  14. 

DemocrituB  (about  B.  C.  460-aboat 
357),  influence  of,  on  Locretiiiiw 
211. 

Demosthenes  (B.  C .  885  or  884^822), 
122-138;  compared  to  Cicero,  102; 
Plutarch*a  compariaon  with  Ch' 
ero,  200;  cono^Mred  to  Apuleiiiiw 
338. 
Phiiippiee,   126;   compared  to 
PkUippiee  of  Cicero,  194-185. 
Derby,    Edward    Geoffrey    Smith, 
14th  Earl  of,  translation  of  Homer. 
24. 
Deue  ex  Maehina,  98. 
Dialogues,  119. 

Dickens.  Charles  (1812-1870).  eom* 

pared  to  Juvenal,  828. 

Pidnnek    Papere:    Oceroniaa 

methods  of  Sergeant  Burfm, 

198. 

Dictys  (Fourth  or  Fifth  Centmy), 

stories  of  Trojan  War,  810  n. 
Didactic  Poetry,  tee  under  EUo4 
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and   Otorfiei   of   Virgil,   of   Em- 

p«lodc«  &D<1  Lucretiiu,  211. 
I>idiiu  Julianiu  (P-103).  334. 
Dido,  ser  Vir^l's  ifiiuut. 
Die*  Ira.  575-576:  508. 
DimAdalc.    Marcua,    ou    Ibe    Prt- 

ngdium  Venerit,  331t. 
Diocielisn.  Caiiu  Aurelius  Valeriiu 

Diorletiaous  (U5-3IS).  393-395: 

400. 
DomiDic.   Sunt   {1170-1221).   MS; 

Order  rounded  by.  545:  5M-S67: 

ID  the  Ditint  Ct/mtdg  of  Dadle. 


321. 

Donation  ot  Con-itantine.  398:  403. 

Donne.  John  (1S7S-16S1)— 

Salita:  inSuences  of  Juvenal  on, 
347:376. 

Doiolog;.  410. 

Dr»TO  (Iftal  half  of  7th  Century).  15, 

Dranu,  inx  Comedy  and  Tragedy. 

Drayloo,  Michael  (1503-1831).  in- 
fluent of  Ovid  uQ.  £63-204. 

Drj-den.  John  (lflSl-1700).  use  of 
the   dialogue    method    of    Plato. 

lie. 

Aht(dom  and  Achitopkel:  influ- 
ence of  Juvpnnl  on.  328. 
AUlander'i  FraM:   lOS;   heroic 
i-uu)^el9  of.  compared  to  Hor- 
ace, 248. 
Dunalan.   Saint   <924 
45B. 


Edward.  The  Confessor  (about  1004- 

1066).  467-469. 
t'klward  L  of  England  (1239-lSOT). 

S40;  647-54B. 
Edward  11.  of  England  (12S4-192T}. 

548. 
Edwards.  Jonathan  (1703-17J8).  in- 

Sueoee  of  ^int  .Augustine  on,  41S. 
Eginhard.  or  Einlinrd    (about  77(>- 

aboul  840).  4U-Mtl;  on  Charl*- 

magne.   452-154:   4S5-456:    t2tb 

Century  legi'nd  of,  50:l. 


Egypt,  see  .Alexandria:  deicribed  by 
Hrrodotiii,  75-77;  cooqiiest  of,  by 
Alexander.  100:  Ptolemy  dynaaty 
founded  In.  107;  fragments  of 
Menander  found  in,  138:  uniler  the 
Ptolemies.  142-147:  Theucritua  in, 
14S-IS2:  Cleopatra  in.  18<-18e; 
vietories  of  AurcUan  in.  393. 

Elagabalus.  V'arius  Avitus  Dasirianui 
(805-M2).  3W. 

Eleanor,  of  Aquilaine  (about  1122- 
1204).  488-489. 

Eleanor,  of  Castite  (?-ie90).  548. 

Elegiac  couplet.  36-87:  147;  of  "n- 
bullui  and  Propertiua.  25»-«a0; 
of  Ovid,  £60-269:  QuinUIian  com- 
pares the  Latin  and  Greek.  976. 

Elizabeth,  of  England  (1533-1008), 
attributed  translation  ot  the  Con- 
tolalum  of  Boethius.  439. 

Emma  (about  800  to  82tt).  4S5.  503. 

Empedodei  (about  B.  C.  49fr-430), 
115:  influence  on  Lucretius.  211. 

Empewr.  originBl  meaning  of,  164. 

Emperors.  »ee  Rome,  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

En^and.  Cinar  in.  203;  in  the 
Fourth  Century.  401;  at  the  fall 
<jr  Rome.  422;  conversion  by  Saint 
.\ugustine  of  Canterbury,  i^ 
counted  by  Bede,  430-431;  'm  the 
Seventh  C«ntury,  457;  under  Al- 
fred. 456;  in  the  Tenth  Ceoturj-, 
458;  Norman  Conquest  of.  468- 
469:  under  the  Normans.  470-171: 
language  of  the  Common  Law, 
470;  history  in  litfa  Century. 
480-493;  French  language  in.  502: 
legends  of  -Arthur  in  12th  Crn- 
lury,  504-508;  540-542;  544-545: 
nnder  Edward  1,  547-549;  eiUb- 
liihroent  of  Parliamentary  govem- 
meot  in.  548-A4B. 

Ennius.  Quintus  (B.  C.  299-abD«il 
186).  171-173;  234. 

Enoek.  Book  of.  578. 

Epaminondas  (about  B.  C.  418- 
S6I).  )(H~10j. 

Epic  Pwtr}*.  see  under  Homer.  En- 
niua,    £nnd   of    Virgil.    Lucaa. 
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Siliufl  Italicua,  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Statius,  Song  of  Roland,  defined, 
502;  Greek  and  Medieval,  com- 
pared, 502. 

Epicurus  (B.  C.  S4«-«70).  143-144; 
Epicurean  elements  in  Lucretius, 
209  and  211. 

Epigrams,  see  Theophrastus,  Cal- 
limachus.  Martial. 

Esperanto,  as  a  substitute  for  Latin, 

Euclid  (about  B.  C.  300),  146;  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  605. 

Eunoe,  in  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  609. 

Euripides  (B.C.  480-406),  87-96; 
burlesqued  in  the  Frog9  of  Aris- 
tophanes, 100-101;  analogous  to 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  135; 
traces  of  his  humanity  in  the  JEneid 
of  Virgil,  239. 
Cydopa,  59. 
Eledra,  61;  88-94. 

Europe,  what  are  the  traditions  of, 
9-11;  elements  of,  in  Homer,  26- 
27;  103;  see  under  Greece,  Rome, 
and  various  nations;  in  the  year 
1000, 460-463;  First  Crusade,  474- 
478;  Second  Crusade,  488;  Third 
Crusade,  491-492;  in  the  12th 
Century,  493-494;  superior  culture 
of  Provence,  497;  Renaissance  and 
modem  attitudes  towards  Medi- 
eval art  and  literature,  498-499; 
growth  of  literature  from  the 
years  1100-1300,  498;  ckssical 
tradition  in  12th  Century  litera^ 
ture,  508-512;  prevalence  of  Latin 
in  Medieval,  520;  Fourth  Cru- 
sade, 542;  last  three  Crusades, 
545-547;  beginnings  of  the  In- 
quisition, 547;  about  the  year 
1300,  550-551 ;  discontent  of  lower 
classes  in  13th  Century,  557-558; 
intellect  of,  in  the  13th  Century, 
574. 

Kusebius  of  Ceesaiea  (about  264- 
about  340),  396. 

Fables,  sec  .l^sop.  Phiednis;  in  the 
12th  (Viitury,  .')lt-516;  traces  of 


the  element  oC,  in  tbe  Dimtm  Cam' 
edy  of  Dante,  614. 
Fabliaux,  514. 

FarinaU  degM  Uberti  (18th  Cen- 
tury), in  the  Dinnt  Camsd^f  d 
Dante,  605. 

Faustina,  the  name  of  the  wiwi  of 
Antoninus  and  of  Marcus  Anre- 
lius,S34. 

Fiction,  see  Petronia%  Apuleins. 
Fielding,  Henry  (I707-I754),  bm^ 

lesque  of  Homer  in  Tom  Jcmea^  23; 

137. 

FioreUi,  legend  of  Snint  FIrancis  la, 
569. 

Fitxgerald.  Edward  (1809-1883), 
translation  of  the  A§amewmam  of 
iEschylufl^  55. 

Flavian  dynasty*  885-887;  amphi- 
theatre, 886;  literature  ualikr, 
800-805. 

Florence,  in  the  ISth  Centmy,  550 
and  551;  birthplace  of  Dante,  581; 
politics  of ,  in  the  time  of  DaatCi 
587. 

France,  see  also  Gaul%  Flanks  and 
Normans;  beginning  of  modem, 
454;  in  the  10th  Centmy,  458; 
Norman-Frendi  language  in  ^g- 
Und.  470;  inqiired  Fiiat  Crumde; 
474;  leadership  of.  478;  Old  Fkcach 
language,  479;  Sonf  qf  RoUmd. 
479-485;  11th  Centmy  hymn  of 
Ptovenoe,  485;  in  the  18th  Cm- 
tuiy,  487  and  498;  art  in  the  Itth 
Century,  495-498;  FhivcBoe.  498- 
497;  language  of,  wed  in  Rngbadl 
502;  legends  of,  m  18th  Cntmy 
literature,  508-504;  omior  ffoimi 
of  12th  Centmy  poetry,  518^618; 
Latin  lyrics  oC  518-588;  French 
lyrics,  5a6-n5Sl;  troabadom%  581- 
589;  Albigenaan  Cnuwfe.  518- 
544  and  565;  Samt  Lome  K,  548- 
547  and  570;  occupation  off  Sk^, 
549;  rdations  with  Germany  and 
the  Ptepacy  to  1808L  550-551; 
Reynard  ike  Foe,  558-588;  ISIh 
Century  lyrics  in  Fkca^  878- 
580;   Fkench  hmguafe  lem  d»- 
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vrloped  thu  Italian  in  the  13tb 
Cenlury.  S8I-583. 

Pnncescn  da  Himim  (?-ab(iut  1S88], 
JD  Ihe  DiVine  Comtdy  at  Dante, 
688  and  605. 

Franciii,  Siiinl.  of  Araisi  (1 182-1»H). 
6*3;  Ordef  foiindoi  by,  5*5;  56*; 
Dante  on.  £66-567;  5«8-57a; 
Dante  on.  611. 

Franklin,  B*njttmin  (1706-1790).  on 
Socrates.  101. 

Pranka.  in  Gaul  in  the  Sd  Cen- 
tury, 99*:  kingdom  o(  the  Mero- 
vingian Fraoka  founded  in  Gaul 
in  the  6lh  Century,  483;  in  tbe  6th 
Cenlury.  it6;  in  the  71b  Century. 
487;  defeat  of  Mahometaoi.  **S; 
Carolingian  dynasty  supplants 
Merovingian,  **3;  under  Cbarte- 
magne,  4*4-446  and  iSS;  break- 
up of  the  Prankish  empire,  464. 

Fmieric  II.  Emperor  (II94-1W0). 
545-546;  son);  by.  681-682. 

Frederick  II,  the  Great  (1712-1786), 
Pruaaia  of,  eompured  to  Macedon 
of  Philip,  105;  likenesa  ol  literary 
effort  to  Cesar's.  tiH. 

Friara,  6*5. 

Fulvifl  (.>-B.  C.  40),  behai-iour  to- 
wards Cireru,  105  and  197. 

Galha,  Servius  -Sulpicius  {B,  C.  3- 
A.  D.  69).  284;  287;  Tacitus  on, 
317:  Suetonius  on,  337. 

Galen.  Claudius  Galcnus  (about 
130-?).  337;  341;  in  the  Ditim 
Comedy  of  Dante.  606. 

Galla  Placidia  (about  388-450  or 
451).  402-403;  425. 

Gallu.,.  Caius  Cornelius  (B.  C.  Bt- 
26),  257;  Quiutilian'a  estimate  of, 
278. 

Gauls,  raid  on  the  city  of  Rome,  166; 
in  Italy,  conquertd  by  Romans, 
1S7:  Cwsar's  roaquest  of.  181; 
army  in.  under  Nero,  !R4;  Pranks 
in  Gaul  under  Diocletian.  394. 

Gay,  John  (about  1685-1732).  fabla 
bajrd  on  Phstlru.i.  293;  similar- 
ity ol  12th  Century  tables  lo.  614. 


Geoffrey  et  Anjou.  PUntAgenet 
(1119-1151).  487;  4SD. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (about  1100- 
1152  or  1154).  50*. 

George  V.  of  England,  dirert  dearen- 
dant  of  William  tbe  Conqueror. 
*70. 

Germany,  army  in.  under  Nera.  !S*; 
Tacitus  on.  316  and  S19:  inhabi- 
tants in  Ihe  3d  Cenlury.  39*:  see 
Pranka.  and  Holy  Roman  Empire; 
growib  in  the  10th  Century.  457- 
458;  462;  In  the  llth  Century. 
472;  under  F>ederie  Barbaroasa. 
491-492;  12tb  C«ntury  tradition 
of  Roland  and  of  Roncevaui.  503- 
504;  under  Rudolf  of  IlapsburK. 
6*0;  relations  with  Pranre  and  the 
Papacy  to  1803;  660-551;  Rry- 
nard  the  For,  popular  type  of  liter- 
ature in.  856. 

Gbibellines.  see  Guelts. 

Ghosts.  Pliny  on.  814. 

Gibbon,  Edward  (1737-1704)— 

DtcHne  and  Fall  of  tkt  Roman 
Enpirt:  330-831;  335;  on 
Justinian.  428;  on  Mahomet, 
*38;  on  the  First  Cnuade. 
47*. 

Gibraitat.  oriirin  of  name.  4*2. 

Giotto  (1276-1337),  551;  eontcm- 
poraiy  of  Dante.  586. 

Girgenti.  Gmk  temples  at.  13. 

Glass  (l«tb  Century).  406. 

Glastonbury,  507-608. 

Godfrey  of  BouUlon  (1061-1100), 
475^76;  *7S. 

GoldeH  Ltgend,  tbe,  558-5U:  tnces 
of.  in  the  Dirine  Comtdg  of  Dante, 
614. 

G<Jias  and  Goliardic  verse.  625-626. 

Golkk.  origin  of  name.  498;  499. 

Goths.  39*;  in  Italy,  401 ;  in  Spain. 
423  and  4S7;  kingdom  of  Theo4- 
oric.  426-426. 

Grux;hi,  Tlie  (Second  Century  B. 
C),  1«». 

Grail,  the  Holy.  506-507. 

Grsndgent.  Charles  H..  tnuulalJuD* 
of  Dante,  585;  588  n.;  611. 
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Greece,  literary  traditionfl  of»  ^158; 
historical  traditions  to  B.  C.  ffOO, 
^15;  mythology  of,  12,  51;  epic 
poetry  of  Homer.  16-28;  language 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  22.  26;  di- 
dactic poetry  of  Hcsiod,  30-S2; 
lyric  and  elegiac  poetry,  3S-44; 
historical  traditions  of  the  Fifth 
Century,  45-50;  tragic  poetry  of 
.£schylus  and  of  Sophocles*  50- 
61  and  61-70;  histories  of  Herod- 
otus and  of  Thucydides,  70-87; 
political  weakness  of,  84-85; 
tragic  poetry  of  Euripides,  87- 
06;  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  07- 
103;  historical  traditions  of  the 
Fourth  Century,  including  the 
spread  of  her  civilisation  over  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  104-108; 
histories  and  recollections  of  Xen- 
ophon,  108-114;  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  114-121  and 
128-135;  oratory  of  Demosthenes, 
122-128;  philosophy  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  135-137;  comedies  of 
Menander,  137-139;  historical  trar 
ditionsfrom  B.  C.  300-146,  includ- 
ing sculpture,  Hellenistic  period, 
and  Egypt,  140-148;  pastoral 
poetry  of  Theocritus,  148-152; 
Anthology  of  Poetry,  155-156; 
subsequent  history  of  the  lan- 
guage, 157;  artistic  sense  of.  158; 
conquered  by  Rome,  169;  liter- 
ary use  of  the  language  in  the  Sec- 
ond Century  A.  D..  336-337  and 
340-341;  language  compared  to 
Latin.  342-343;  still  to  be  seen 
by  us  through  Roman  eyes,  346; 
compared  to  the  Romans,  346; 
Latinised  tradition  of,  analogous 
to  Christian  tradition  of  the  Old 
Testament,  372;  language  known 
to  Charlemagne,  453;  language 
forgotten  by  year  1000,  461 ;  sound 
of  poetry  of,  compared  to  Medi«&- 
val  and  modem,  484,  500,  and  502; 
tradition  of  Trojan  War  and  of 
Alexander  in  12th  Century  litera- 
ture, 503  and  509. 


Greene,  Robert  (1500-1592)— 

The  HonorabU  Hidorie  cf  Frier 

Baeon  and  Frier  Bumgoff  (on 

Henry  HI  of  Englaiid):  645. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Saint   (about 

540-604),  429-4S1;  dianU  of,  4S1. 

Gregory    VII,    Hildebrand    (about 

1020-1085),   467;   472-47S;   475; 

478. 
Guarini,  Giovanni  Battiata  (1597- 

1612)— 
Poftor  Fido:  influence  of  Tlie- 
ocritus  on,  152. 
Guelfs  and  GhibeUinea,  49S;  546; 

550;  587-588. 
Guinevere,  505. 

Hadrian,  Publius  JE&om  Hadriamii 

(76-138),  S92-SSS;  Snetooiiu  ob, 

S37-S88;S40. 
Hamilcar  Barca  (?-aboiit  B.  C.  ttS), 

167. 
Hannibal  (B.  C.  M7-18S),  168. 
Hapsburg,  Houie  of,  549. 
Hannodius  and  Aristogitoo  (?-B.  C. 

514),  15. 
Harold  II  of  England  (I0t»-I008). 

469. 
Haroun  al  Raschid  (70S  or  7M-809). 

449-450. 
Hasldns,  C.  H.»  on  the  Nonnan^ 

468;  494  n. 
Hastings,  battle  of,  409;  80119  qf  !!»• 

Umd  sung  at,  480-481. 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel  (1804-1864)- 

Wonder  Book^  and  Tam§UwQod 

ToUm:  taken  from  Ovid.  If; 

118;  266. 

Helena.  Flavia  Julia,  Saint  (^-abonl 

328).  397;  399. 
Hellenistic  Period,  ori^  of,  107; 
140-152;  influence  on  VirgiL  flOO. 
Hek>iae  (about  1101-1104),  487. 
Hengist  and  Horn  (Fifth  Centoqr). 

422. 
Henry  I,  the  Fowler  (OTO-MO).  407. 
Henry  IV,   Emperor   (1060-1100). 
467;  47»^73;  475. 
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Rrarr  I  of  England  (lOeS-tlSJ). 
♦80-187 

Henry  11  »r  England  (nS3-llS»). 
t8e;i80^ai. 

Henry  HI  of  England  (li07-ieTS). 
MO;  Mi;  544-3M, 

Hercutaneum,  duitrurtioa  ut.  286: 
in  Plinya  leUeri,  301. 

HMndotiu  (about  B.C.  iat-^M). 
Ii^griid  bearing  on  the  antiquity  <>! 
Homer,  88-30;  70-78;  contrasted 
with  Thucydides.  79-80.  83,  85- 
60;  cx)ntrsjted  with  Xent^hon. 
110;  QuintiliBD'ii  estimate  of,  878; 
compared  to  Livy.  318. 

Hernck.  Robert  (1A91-19T4),  indi- 
rect influence  of  Auaoniiu  on, 
40S. 

Sapmdci:  resemblance  to  Ca- 
tullus, 817;  memblance  (o 
MarUal.  310-311. 

Heaiod  (about  B.  C.  7S5),  30-33;  44; 
model  for  Virgil's  Oeorgia,  OS, 
aSO.  and  230. 

HeiameUr,  of  Homer,  17;  in  0th 
Century  B.  C.  Grpelt  lyrics,  30-37: 
of  Empedoclea,  113  and  ill:  of 
EuDiua,  171;  of  Cicero,  1»4;  oF 
Lucretius.  811;  of  Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace, 287.  233,  248.  and  8^2;  8fi7: 
of  Chid.  2C1,  804-868;  of  Juvenal, 
38«:  of  Bede.  451. 

11  ilde brand,  see  Gregory  VH. 

Hipparehus  (f-B.  C.  514),  Ifl. 

Hippias  (F-about  B.  C.  4»).  19. 

Hippocrates  (about  B.  C.  400-S77). 
SS7. 

History,  see  Herodotus,  Thucydides. 
Xenophoa  CRsar,  Sallust.  Livy. 
Velleius  PaterruluB.  the  Pkariaiia 
of  Lucan,  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
.\ugmtine,  Bede,  Geoffrey  of 
Monmoutb,  Villehardouin.  Juln- 
viile. 

Hogarth,  William  (1697-1704),  hi* 
engravings  compared  to  the  i'liar- 
aeten  of  Theophraslus,  130;  and 
to  tbe  SaHrietm  of  Petrooius.  208. 

Holy  Roman  Empire.  b^giuninK  of. 
446-447;   theory  of,  447-440:  at 


death  of  Charlemagne.  453:  under 
the  German!,  457-458:  in  tbe  year 
1000.  4S8;  471-473;  in  the  18th 
Cenlurj',  IBi;  under  Frederic  H. 
945-516;  relations  with  Italian 
cities,  550;  Dimte's  opinion  of. 
587  and  Oil.  S«e  aluo Germany. 
Homer  (aluut  1000  B.  C).  IA-18: 
date.  29-33;  siDgiog  of.  34;  nut 
Athenian.  44;  compared  to  He- 
rodotus. 72;  youthfuluess  of  tbe 
characters  in.  85-86:  compared  to 
the  £nrid  of  Virgil.  834-248; 
hymns  attributed  to,  407;  com- 
pared to  the  Song  of  Rolami.  504; 
tradition  of.  in  the  12th  Century, 
510  n.;  in  the  Dirint  Comedy  of 
Dante,  605. 
Iliad:  18-80. 

OdgtKg:  N'auricaa.  ID;  <ft-21: 
legend  of  Agamemnon  con- 
tinued by  lEnehylus,  95:  Ibe 
mb  Book  compared  to  Ibe 
Bib  of  the  Sneid  of  Virgil, 
839-848;  Ibc  llth  Rook  cuni- 
parcd  to  the  Dieinj  Vomedg  of 
Dante,  803;  the  story  of 
Odysseuncomplelcd  by  Dante 
in  tbe  fhrine  CoJnedy,  60d. 
Honorius.   Flavius  (384-483),   41H- 

US;  480;  487. 
Horace,  Quintu»  Horalius  Plarrui 
(B.  C.  65-81.  friend  of  Virgil,  88.1 
and  8iB-830;  143-256:  conlrutted 
with  Ovid.  860-867;  quInUlian's 
estimate  of.  270:  Petronius  uo. 
300:  faulty  imitation  of,  by  Pope, 
388;  parenlage  of,  393;  in  the 
Dinnt  Comedi^  of  Dante,  906, 
EpUUet   (iodudiog  the*  Aft  of 

Pottry):  258-8SA. 
r.podit:  852. 

(Mu:  use  of  the  Alcaic  aoci  Sap- 
phic stanias  in.  37  and  8^1: 
849-858;  858;  compared  to 
Tibullus  and  Propertiuii.  859: 
compared  to  Sappho  and  the 
18th  (entury  hymna,  581 
588. 
SaiirM:  848-<4»;  898. 
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Horatius  Codes  (about  B.  C.  500), 
165-166. 

Hospitallers,  488. 

Hugh  Capet  (about  038-996),  457. 

Hymns,  chants  in  i£schylus,  61; 
Pervigilium  Veneris,  339-340;  Te 
Deum,  etc.,  attributed  to  Saint 
Ambrose,  410-411;  of  Saint  Greg- 
ory, 431;  VexUla  Regis,  435;  511^ 
521;  Dxea  Ira,  and  Stabai  Maier 
Dolorosa,  574-578;  12th  and  ISth 
Century,  compared,  578. 

Hypatia  (flourished  about  400),  419. 

Idyl,  see  Pastoral;  meaning  of  word, 
151. 

Imperaior,  original  meaning  of,  164; 
186. 

Innocent  III  (1161-1216),  541-544. 

Inquisition,  beginnings  of,  547; 
Dominican  responsibility  for,  565. 

Ireland,  422-423. 

Italy,  Greeks  in,  13  and  46;  Herod- 
otus dies  in,  73;  see  under  Rome, 
Goths,  Vandals.  Monasticism, 
Justinian,  Lombards,  Papacy, 
Venice.  Sicily.  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire; Normans  in  Southern,  467, 
473,  475,  and  478;  in  the  12th 
Century.  493-494;  in  the  time  of 
Frederic  II,  546;  French  in  Sicily, 
549;  Sicilian  Vespers,  549;  anarchy 
in,  in  the  13th  Century,  550;  Cima- 
bue,  Giotto,  and  Dante,  in  1300, 
551;  Florence,  551;  Golden  Legend, 
558-563;  Saint  Francis  of  Asaisi, 
568-570;  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas, 
570-574;  13th  Century  lyrics, 
580-585;  Italian  language  in  the 
13th  Century,  581-583;  Florence 
in  the  time  of  Dante,  587;  Dante, 
586-616. 

Jacopo  da  Voragine  (1230-1298)— 
Golden   Legend:  558-563;   570; 
574. 
Jean  de  Meimg  (about  1250-before 
1305)— 
Romance  of  the  Rose:  554-556. 
Jerome,  Eusebius  Hieronymus,  Saint 


(about  840-420),  notcfl  a  tnditioB 
about  Lucretius,  806;  40S;  406; 
411-413;  419. 

Jeniaalem.  285;  sec  Bible;  490;  475; 
477;  492;  546;  and  see  First,  Sov 
ond.  Third,  and  foUonring  Cru- 
sades. 

Jesus  Christ,  228;  857;  378-375; 
879-380;  worship  of,  oontrastcd 
with  the  devotion  to  Maiy  in  the 
12th  Century,  528-584;  coatiait 
between  the  modem  Protestant 
and  the  Mediaeval  attitude  Uh 
wards,  524. 

Jews  and  Jewish  Religioii,  147; 
Josephus  on,  155;  subdued  hf 
Titus,  285-286;  855;  857-361;  Old 
Testament,  868-371. 

John,  Apostle  and  Evangdist,  Saint 
(First  Centuiy  A.  D.),  375-377. 

John,  of  England  (about  1137-1216), 
486;  492-403;  540-544. 

Johnson,  Samuel  (1700-1784),  IM; 

Boswell's  anecdotes  of.  compared 

to  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Youufer, 

312. 

London  and  Vaniiy  tf  Hummt 

Withes:  based  on  the  Sd  and 

10th  Satires  of  Juvenal,  387. 

Joinville.  Jean  de  (about  1884-1317), 

his  biography  of  Louis  IX.  546- 

547;  570. 

Jonson,    Ben    (about    1573-1637). 
compared  to  Plautua  and  Tefcnef^ 
176. 
Ejngrams:  resemblanoe  to  Mar- 
tial, 310-311. 
Sad  Skepkerd:  influence  of  The- 
ocritus on,  158. 
Silent  Woman:  faiflucnce  of  the 
0th  Satire  of  Juvenal  on,  387. 
Underwoods:  compared  to  SSsm 
of  SUtius^  305  n. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  505. 
Josephine,  Marie  Joaephe  Bone,  de. 

(1763-1814),  307. 
Josephus,  Flavins  (37-05),  155. 
Judas  Iscariot,  374;  in  the  Mnf 
Comedy  of  Dante,  805  ind  fOt. 
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Jogartht   (?-B.  C.   IM).   170;  S*\- 

Leonida.  (?-n.  C,  480}.  47;  in  Hp- 

liul  on,  !ll>-»l. 

rodotun.  77. 

Julia  (B.  C.  30-A,  D.  I*),  daughter 

Lepidus.  Marcus  .Emitius  (?-B.  C. 

of  Augustus.  iSO. 

IS),  184-185, 

Julian.    Plavius   CUuditu   Juliaoiu 

Lesbia.  !«e  Catulluii. 

(331-363).  -WHK;  m  the  Golden 

LeUic    b    the   Dinn.    Comtdg   ot 

Ltttnd.5a\. 

Dante.  BOO. 

Julian.  Count  of  Spain  (Eighth  Ccn- 

tur>).  4*a. 

Pliny. 

Justinian.    Flavius    Anlcius   Jtwti- 

Leuctra,  Utile  ot.  104. 

nianus  (483-562).  4ie~*a8;  in  the 

LiaU  FUrmm.  legend  of  Saint  Fran- 

Dmtf  Comedy  ot  Oante,  448  and 

d.in.A69. 

611. 

Uvy.  TiluK  Uvius  (B.  C.  6B-A.  D. 

IT).  pcTpetuatnr  nt  Roman  tra- 

(about 60-140).  foropared  lo  Hor- 

dition. I«J;  170-277:  Quintiliaoa 

ace.   248;   compared   lo   PerBius. 

«Bft-SOO:  30a-308:  S12-313;  321- 

Herodotus  and  Tacitus,  318. 

3»;  346:  on  the  Jews.  SS9, 

Lombards.  437. 

Longfellow.     Henry     Wad.worlh 

Kingsley.  Charle*  (1819-1875)— 

BypBlia:  410. 

Divine  Comsdg  of  Dante.  566  n,; 

Kipling.  Budyard  (1863 )— 

S67n- 

Putk  of  Pook'i  HiU:  stories  in. 

Longiniis.  Diony^u.i  Casiiu*  (about 

401. 

210-273).  305, 

Koran.  411. 

Lorraine,  origin  ot  name,  454. 

Kublai  Khan.  547;  549. 

Lothair  (705-835),  454, 

I«uis  rX  of  Franee.  Saint   (1215- 

U  Bruy*re.  Jeuo  de  (1645-1896)— 

1270).  546-547 :  S64;  570. 

Caraciira:   influence  ot  Theo- 

Lovell,  Amy — 

phiwtus  on.  196, 

Cot.  OrcnA.*  CattU:  «9. 

Lowell.  James  RuueU  (1810-1891)— 

liui  (about  i6D~about  340).  300. 

BigloK  Paperi:  324;  320. 

La  FonUine.  Jean  de  (1621-1695)- 

(WiiMTwrafMin  Odt:  43. 

Fabla:  based  on  those  ot  Phif 

Lucan,    Marcuii  Annrus    Luraniu 

dnia.  293;  umiUrity  ot  12th 

(3»-«3).  eon,<plre«  againirt  Ner,.. 

Century  fables.  514, 

483:   »7-»8;   SCO:   Staliu.   nn. 

305;  S07:  in  the  Xhrin*  Cimidy  ot 

25;  sonnet  on  the  Odytitg.  28. 

Dante:,  605. 

lalLn.  we  Rome. 

Lucian.   of  Samosata   [al>oul   1<0- 

Latin  Quarter,   in   PariH.   origin  ot 

200).  0Sn.;S37:34»-S4l. 

name.  495. 

Luciliua.   Caiua   (about  B.  C.   lao- 

Utini.  Brunetlo  (leSO-im).  in  the 

103).  172;  model  for  Horace.  230; 

Dirine  Comtdy  ot  Dante.  606. 

248;  QuinUlian'a  dUmate  of.  276; 

322. 

LeboD.  G,- 

Lueretia  (about  B.  C.  500).  105. 

Piyrkologif  de,  Fo^da.  326. 

Lucretim.    Titm    Lucrelim    Conn 

Leo  I,  Ihe  Great  (?-461).  421:  424, 

(about  B.  C,  00-55),  influrnf  nt 

Leo  III  (?-816).  448. 

Epieurun  on.   144;  »4'2U;  213; 

Leo  XIU   (1810-1003).   on   rea-wn 

and  taith.  673-574, 

M  of  Saint  AnpiitiM,  41S. 

] 
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Lycurgus  (about  Ninth  Centiuy 
B.  C).  15;  26. 

Lydia,  45;  46. 

Lyric  Poetry,  defined,  83-S5;  Greek, 
35-44;  Greek  Anthology,  16^166; 
of  Catullus,  213-218;  Ode*  of  Hor- 
ace, 249-252;  of  Hadrian,  383;  of 
Pervi(filium  Veneris,  339-340;  of 
Auaonius,  405;  12th  Century 
Latin,  519-526;  French,  526-531; 
of  Provence,  531-539;  Latin, 
French,  and  Provencal  of  the  13th 
Century,  574-530;  13th  Centuiy 
Italian.  580-585;  of  Dante,  584- 
585,  591,  and  614. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  Lord 
(1800-1859)— 
Comic  Dramaiute  of  the  Reetoror 

turn:  on  Plato,  113. 
Lay 9  of  Ancient  Rome:  histor- 
ical basis  of,  166. 

Macedon,  105-107;  Demosthenes 
on,  126;  Aristotle  bom  on  borders 
of,  122  and  128. 

Mackail,  J.  W.,  on  Sappho,  38. 

Msscenas,  Caius  Cilnius  (?-B.  C.  8), 
friend  of  Virgil  223  and  229-230; 
friend  of  Horace,  244, 245»and  253. 

Magna  Charta,  541;  544. 

Mahomet,  see  Mahometans. 

Mahometans,  Gibbon  on,  331;  354- 
355;  438-441;  442-443;  Saint 
Sophia  under,  427-428;  Cali- 
phates, 449-450;  in  Sicily  and  the 
East,  455;  prosperity  in  the  Tenth 
Century,  459  and  462-463;  in 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  467; 
Arabs  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  Turks,  47^-475;  lose  ground 
in  Spain,  477  and  493;  573. 

Malta,  Knights  of,  488. 

Mantinea,  battle  of,  104. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  47;  iEschylus 
at,  62;  in  Herodotus,  75,  77,  and 
78. 

Marcellus.  Marcus  Claudius  (B.  C. 
43-23),  first  husband  of  Julia,  280. 

Marco  Polo  (1254-1324),  549. 

Marcus  Aurelius.  see  Aurelius. 


Marie  Antoinette^  in^rect  SutliM^w 
of  Theocrituion,  15t;tbe"Widov 
Capet.**  457. 

Marie  de  FVance  (probably  Boor- 
ished  in  first  half  of  19th  Cen- 
tury)— 

Lay$:  516-517;  527. 

Marius,  Caius  (about  B.  C.  155-86). 
169-170;  180;  Livy  on.  97S. 

Mariowe,  Christopher  (15M-159SX 
reputed  translatton  oC  the  Arnmm 
of  Ovid.  263;  270. 
Edward  11: 548  n. 

Marseilles,  city  of  » under  the  Gredo^ 
13. 

Martial,  Marcus  Valerius  Maitialii 
(43-104),  influence  of  Callimadim 
on.  147;  on  Qwintilian,  902  n.: 
superior  to  SUtiua.  905;  394-311; 
812;  321;  946. 

Martfre,  988-384;  985;  644. 

Maiy,  Vii^n.  988;  devotioD  to.  in 
the  12th  Century.  599^684;  and 
in  the  19th,  559;  561;  in  IlieSliM 
Mater  DaUnroea,  57S-577;  m  the 
Vita  Nuow  of  Dmnte.  589;  in  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  611. 

Masterpieces,  circumstaooes  prmId^ 
ing  them,  90  and  12S. 

Matilda  or  Maud  (1100-1197),  487- 
489. 

MediKval  literature,  importanoe  oL 
497-499;  estimate  oC  512;  ea^pnh 
sive  of  contemporaiy  state  of 
mind,  518;  petfection  off,  in  llth 
Centuiy  PhyvengaL  A9B;  cnlmiDa- 
tion  of,  in  Dante^  500. 

Menander  (B.  C.  94t-nbout  291). 
137-199;  179. 

Medicine,  see  Hippocimte^  Gakn, 
Avicenna;  Aristotle  studiai^  Itft. 

Mendicant  Orders,  545. 

Merovingians,  seeFVunksi 

Messalina  (?-48).  wife  of  Cbadiii^ 
281-282.  • 

Meyerbeer,  Giaoomo  (1701-1984), 
opera  of  Robert  Is  DiMe,  409. 

MiUn,  Saint  AmbitMe^  Bishop  oL 
402;  b^tism  of  Ssint  AugosliM 
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at,  406;  destnictSoo  of,  by  Fred- 
eric BuiMurona,  491. 
MUtuulei  (?>About  B.  C.  489),  47; 
in  Herodotus,  77  and  78;  compared 
to  a  Roman,  86. 
Milton,  John  (1606-1674),  28;  43; 
hit    mention    of    Euripides,    94; 
similarity  to  Tertullian,  386. 
Lyeidiu:  influence    of  Theoc- 
ritus  on,   152;    influence  of 
Vir^  on,  226. 
Parodue  LoH:    Latinised  lan- 
guage in,  192;  similarity  to 
the  ^ndd  of  Virgil.  286. 
Samson  AgonuUt:  influence  of 
Euripidn  on,  94. 
MUvian  Bridge,  battle  of,  398. 
Minos,  in  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante, 

602. 
Mirror  of  Perfection.  561^570. 
Mithridates    VI,    Eupaior    (about 

B.  C.  132-63),  180-181. 
Moliire,  Jeau  Baptiste  Poquelin 
(1622-1673).  indirect  influence  of 
Menander  on,  138;  his  Aleiao- 
drian  couplet  compared  to  Hor- 
ace. 248. 
Monasticism,     see    Saint    Jerome; 

Saint  Benedict;  477-^478. 
Mootreale,  motaics  at,  546. 
Moore.    Thomas    '1779-1H52).    re- 
semblanc;e  Uj  the  Odes  «A  Huraoe, 
250. 

MooTfc.  see  Mahom(ffta&». 

Mosaics,  of  Justimau  at  Ilav«Baa, 

428;  of  Frtx^mi  II  at  Palenuvaod 

Moolreaie,  546 
Murray.  GilberL  traiudatimi  *A  kt%k- 

ripides.  89  n.,  90  n..  aud  9i.  trait*- 

iatkiD  of  Umt  f'rofff  <if  A^riniMpU- 

maiA.  99-100  atid  iOS 
Museum,  urigiu  of  thf  word,  146 
Must' .  if<!^  Fmdar.  of  Or*9i9i;r.  4ib.  iu 

the  Oce^  uf  Mvn»*>^.  ^9-1(60. 
Mj'thoioc.v.   of  Orw-«>-,    It,  01,  mitr 

ripidrfc    firtsiijp\uktm»     KuUimj  td 
(«<.-t  ui.  uaiij*^  i/  ^ftnuk.  140     •ur 


Napica,  tmder  tlM  Gmlm,  18;  Vlrgn 

at,  tiS  and  MS. 
Ni4>oleoo   BonaparU   (1769-lMl). 

selects  royal  insjfnia  of  the  Maro- 

vingians,  44S-444:  aboUsbea  Holy 

Roman  Empire,  447. 
Ni4>oleoo  III  (180»-1878).  admim- 

taon  of,  for  CsBsar,  fl05. 
Narrative  Poetry,  short  soogSk  51ft- 

518. 
Neo-Platonism,  896;  419. 
Nepos,  Cornelias  (Pint  Ccatury 

B.  C),  dedicntion  by  Calulliis, 

214;  219. 
Nero,  Lucius  Domitlus;  etc,  {91- 

68),  WirWk\  287;  bfonse  borsca 

DOW  on  church  of  Saint  Mark, 

289;  literature  under,  194  860. 
Ncrvm,   Marcua  CoooeitM  m-mu 


NcttMiip,  Hflwy,  BMMOgrapb  oa 

Virfil,  287. 
Newtoo,  Sir  Isue  (XMtr-Vtrt)— 

Pfineipia:  vrttini  in  LAtin.  844. 
Nicna,  Cotuscil  of,  Eusrbius  at,  896; 

898;  creed  authMised  by,  406. 
Niioo,  PauL  trsadstki  of  MaitiaL 

809  o. 
NomaBs,   454;   467;   is   Soudbms 

Italy,  401  and  476-474;  cmaq^wt 

of  Eagla»i  468-471;  iaflttMBfOP  OS 

First  Crusade,  474;  swiMeanai'y  *ji 

NoTMaas  aod  Fmidi  is  the  year 

1100,478. 
NoftbflMS,  see  NoTMaas. 
Nottuii,  <;ba«ies  KlMit  (IM7  1998;, 

t#attsiatMS  of  tbe  ViU  Nmm  U 

liasiU,  MI6. 

'ieiat^iatt,  Mr  AugMSMM. 

<>dMi,  Mr  ^m»4ms,   livraMs;  «4Mirfl|, 

51  54 
'>duttA4i«  oi  'MmvuAmu  (aUoui  464 

^idyMHU*.  m»  IImUmv  a4id  Viiipl.  59 
^/^n^uui  i^ysvtum.  5tfO 
^ilyiupui,  14.  muiicv.  89.  HuriUiHi  of, 
iUH 

OimImjv,   ma    Jiaittuaibsiics,   < -Ujaro, 
ApulSAUS 
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Origen,    Adamantius    (about    185- 

about  253),  895. 
Oro6ius,   Paulua    (flourished   about 

415).  424. 
Otho,  Marcus  Salviua  (32-69).  284- 
285;  287;  Tacitus  on.   317-318; 
Suetonius  on.  337. 
Otto  or  Otho.  German  Emperors, 

457. 
0\'id.  Publius  Ovidius  Naso  (B.  C. 
43-A.D.  17  or  18).  elegiac  his 
favourite  measure.  37;  246;  com- 
pared to  Tibullus  and  Propertius, 
258;  260-269;  Quintilian's  esti- 
mate of,  276;  Dante  on.  605. 
Ari  of  Love:   264;   known   to 

William  of  Lorris,  555. 
Heroides:  263-264. 
Holidays  or  Fasti:  268. 
Letters  from  the  Pontus  Occlud- 
ing the   Trtstia):  262;  268- 
269;  325. 
Loves  or  Amores:  262-263. 
Metamorphoses:    a    source    for 
Hawthorne,  12;  261  and  264- 
268;     known    to    Jean    de 
Meung.  555. 
Oxford,  University  of,  494. 

Padiui,  Uni\'ersity  of.  494. 

Painting,  Greek,  on  vases.  48;  in- 
fluence of  Ovid  on  Italian,  266; 
Cimabue  and  Giotto,  551;  influ- 
ence of  the  Golden  Legend  on,  562. 

Palermo,  mosaics  at,  546. 

Papacy,  name,  187;  in  the  First  Cen- 
tury-, 284,  381,  and  382;  in  the 
Third  Century.  394;  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  403;  in  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury already  dominates  city  of 
Rome,  420-421;  relations  with  the 
Franks,  443;  under  Charlemagne, 
446-447;  relation  to  the  Holy  Ro- 
man Empire.  447-449;  Dante  on 
ISth  Centur>'  Popes,  449;  in  the 
year  1000,  462;  in  the  11th  Cen- 
tury. 471-472;  election  of  Popes, 
472;  473;  475;  in  the  12th  Cen- 
tury, 494;  conflict  with  King  John, 
541-542;   Albigenrian   attitude 


towards,  like  that  of  Protot 
544;  relations  with  Italian  c 
550;  rdaUons  with  Fnuioe 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  to  1 
550-551;  Dante's  oonceptioi 
relationship  wfaidi  ibould 
with  the  Holy  Roman  Em 
587. 

Paris,  University  of.  404;  405. 

Parliamentary  government  in  ] 
land,  estaUiahment  of*  by  Ed^ 
1,548-549. 

Parthenon,  15;  48-^. 

Pastoral  Poetiy,  see  Theoa 
VirgH. 

Pater,  Walter  (189»-18M)^ 
Marhu  the  Epieurmm:  pk 
of  Biarcus  Auralius  in, 
version  of   the   Cupid 
Psyche  of  the  Ooldm  Ai 
Apuleius,  880. 

Patrick,  Saint  (aboot  SOO-d 
460).  422. 

Paul,  the  Apostle,  Roman  dti 
ship  of,  180;  MS;  in  Rome; 
20^-295;  374-375. 

Pax  Romano,  188;  001. 

Peele,  George  (1558-1508)— 

Edward  I:  548. 
P^irol  (flourished  abont  IfOO). 

585. 
Peloponnesian   War.  47;  Time 

da  on,  80. 
PnfU,  wM^«'"g,  304-405. 
P^  of  Heristal  (N714).  4S7. 
P^m.  ""k  Bief"  (714-700),  ' 

444. 

Perenak  see  Crfistien  de  Tkdea 
P^rides  (about  B.  C.  4O5--400), 
40;  described  by  lliucyifidei, 
Persians^  early  wars  with  Gn 
10  and  45-48;  the  Fwnim 
Acfaylus,  54;  aooount  of,  in 
rodotus,  74-75;  conquest  by  i 
ander,  100;  aooount  of,  in 
CyrofMRfta  and  AmakomM  of  X 
phon,  100-111;  conqnered 
Mahometans.  400;  p^jsi 
Avicenna»  450. 
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Peniiu.  Adui  Perm™  Flunnia  (34- 

6i).  199-300. 
Pertinai.  Helviu?  (Ue-193).  SM. 
Ferrifiiium   Venmi.   S34i;  339-340; 


Peter  the  Hermit,  of  Amiiau  (about 
lOSO-lUi).  487;  47B;  478. 

Pctrafch.  Francesco  (1304-IS74). 
Greek  UnguBgc  UDkuon'a  Kt  time 
of.  157;  SonneU  compared  to 
elegiacs  of  HbulluBHDdPropertius. 
«39-«60. 

Feljonius  Arbiter  [?-06),  298-199; 
on  Horftre.  300  □.;  330:  343. 

Phndruj  (about  SO).  191-193;  >a- 
Buence  oo  lith  Ceoliuy  Iable!i. 
514. 

Ph&rsalia.  battle  of,  182. 

Phidias  (about  B.  C.  600^490).  4B;  09. 

Philip  II  of  MacedoD  (B.  C.  382- 
3S6).  lOS;  lei;  PhiUppia  of 
DemosUicnea  against,  146;  selects 
Aristntle  as  tutor  fur  Alexaader. 

i«g. 

Philip  II.  Aupuliis,  of  France 
(1165-1!1S),  401. 

Phihp  the  Fair,  of  France  (1888- 
1314).  551. 

Philippe  (Ic  Thaun  (early  l«th  (.'rn- 
liuy)— 

BfMioTy:  5I4-S16:  5«7;  com- 
pared  to  the  Romanct  vf  A* 
ftoM  of  William  of  Lomn, 
65S. 

Phitippi.  baltte  of.  184;  244. 

Philosophy,  see  Tboles,  Pythagoima, 
Sorratea,  Plato,  Aristotle.  Theo- 
phrasluB.  Stoi(3.  Bpiruraiaa.  Boe- 
thius;  (or  philosophic  poetry,  see 
Empedoelcs  and  Lucretiiu;  for 
phitoBophic  dialogues,  aee  Lucimi; 
(or  Cathotie  philotophy,  see  Au* 
ftuslioe.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Dante, 

i^rcarrla  Donati  (wrotui  half  of  the 
ISIh  Century),  in  Ibe  Dinnt  Cim- 
Afyol  Dante,  001  and  SI1 


i.  C.  ons-abt-ul 


Pitancai.  Oiovaimi 
1T7R),  Soman  mil 
of.  488. 

RaistrBtus  (about  I 
547),  15. 

Plagues,  classic  description  of.  by 
Thucydides,  Boccaceio,  aod  De- 
fee,  S3-B4;  that  of  Thucydides 
used  by  Lucretius.  212. 

nantaeeneU,  487;  489. 

PUtea,  haltle  of.  Herodotu*  cm. 
75. 

Plato  (B.  C.  429~S47),  Aristophanes 
in  the  Syinponun,  68:  oo  5or^ 
rates,  103  and  113:  compMnd  lo 
Xeoophon.  113:  114-121;  Aris- 
totle bii  pupil.  120:  method  of, 
rompaml  to  tlutt  <if  Arislntlt^ 
131-133  and  131;  use  o{  his  'lio- 
logue  form  by  (.'ieiTO,  IDC;  i'itioti 
of  Er  in  the  EtinMi^  i.Moi(>orr.l  to 
the  Romaner  of  (he  Hote  of  William 
of  Lorris.  &SS. 

Plautun,  Titus  Maccius  (f-B.  C. 
184).  influenee  of  Menandcr  on. 
I37-13»:  173-1711;  influeurc  oo 
Komiui  civilisation.  198. 

Plebs.  meonioj;.  325. 

Pliny.  Caius  Pliniua  Sceundiu.  The 
Oder  (23-79).  301-301. 

Pliny,  Caius  PTlniu*  CaccilJm  Se- 
cundua.  (Af  Younter  flW-l  13),  901 ; 
900-309: 311-314:  LeIUrt  lo  Taci- 
tu>.  313:  eomparvd  ta  Juvenal. 
32»-3«7i  friend  of  Softoniu^  B»7; 
Letleri  compared  to  Ctmfttnmt 
of  twinl  Augustine,  41t. 

PtolbuH  (about  204-270).  900;  41)1. 

Plumptrc  E.  It.,  translalioiu  ol 
i&chyluii.  1)0. 

Plutarch  (nbuul  4«~?).  155:  141- 
163:  on  ('asar,  Anioay.  and  Cim- 
patra.  ia.VI84;  parallel  lives  of 
r>emusthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of 
Alnander  atui  Caaaf.  200;  300; 
»H-.<Hg:  3.14. 
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Poetry,  sec  Epic,  Didactic,  I^c, 
Elegiac.  Tragedy,  Comedy.  Pas- 
toral, etc.;  Aristotle  on,  133. 

Polybius  (B.  C.  204-125),  155;  used 
by  Livy,  273;  translatiood  of, 
273  n. 

Pomi)eii,  overwhelmed,  286;  289; 
Pliny  on.  301. 

Pompey.  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus 
(B.  C.  106-48),  181-182;  Velleiua 
Patcrculus  on,  291  n. 

Poniifex  Maximus,  187. 

Pope,  Alexander  (1688-1744),  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  24;  bis  hemic 
couplet  compared  to  Horace,  248 
and  252-253;  influence  of  Juvenal 
on.  328. 

Popes,  see  Papacy  and  individual 
names. 

Porphyry  (about  23S-about  305). 
396. 

Porsena,  Lars,  of  Clusium  (about 
B.  C.  500),  165. 

Praxiteles  (end  of  Fifth  Century 
B.  C).  108;  140. 

Procopius  (about  490-about  565)» 
anecdotes  of,  428. 

Propertius.  Scxtus  (about  B.  C.  50- 
16),  256-260;  Quintilian's  esti- 
mate of,  276. 

Protestantism,  attitude  towards  the 
Bible.  367-368;  Fourth  Century 
Creeds  used  by,  398-399;  influence 
of  Saint  Augustine  on  American, 
418;  conception  of  Jesus  by  mod- 
cm.  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
12th  Century,  524;  King  John  of 
England  momentarily  a  Protec- 
tant Nero,  541;  contrasted  with 
the  Albigensians,  543-544. 

Provence.  11th  Century  prayer,  485 
and  500;  literature  of,  in  the  11th 
Ontury  compared  to  the  Song  of 
Roland,  496;  literature  and  civili- 
sation of.  in  the  12th  Century,  12 
and  496-497;  troubadours,  531- 
539;  Albigensian  Crusade  in,  543- 
544  and  565;  12th  Century  songs 
of.  compared  to  those  of  Thibaut 
of  C^hampagne,  579;  songs  of,  in 


the  13th  Century.  580;  dertroD- 
tion  of  dviliaatioD  in,  580;  infln- 
ence  of  poetry  of  13th  Centniy 
Italian.  581-583;  oooception  cf 
love  contrasted  with  Dante's,  5M; 
literary  element  of,  in  Dante,  614 

Pnidentius,  Aurelius  Clemens  (348- 
about  400).  402  n.;  411  n. 

Prussia,  18th  Centuiy,  Gompued  to 
Maeedon  under  PhOip.  105. 

Ptolemy  (?-B.C.  883).  107;  142; 
Egypt  and  Theocritua  onder  the 
dynasty  of.  143-148  and  148-152; 
Cleopatra  but  of  dynmty*  18^ 
186. 

Punic,  see  Carthage. 

Puritans.  inflHenrr  of  Snint  Auga^ 
tine  on  Americuu  417-418. 

Pythagoras  (about  B.  C.  588-abocl 
500).  115. 

Quintilian.  Marnn  Flibiiii  QniBli- 
lianua  (about  86-05).  Utemy  erti- 
mates  by.  878;  382;  808-307. 

Quo  Vadia^  picture  of  the  Borne  of 
Nero^884n. 

Racine.  Jean  Baptiate  (1888-1808). 

influence  of  Euripides  on.  84;  Ui 

Alexandrian  oouplet  oomptnd  to 

Horace.  248. 

PAMre:  based  oothe  fltnn^ifw 

of  Euripides^  88. 

Raphael  Sansio  (1483-1580).  sosl- 
ogy  to  \lrgil.  tt?. 

Ravenna.  Honoriui  in,  408;  roTsl 
tombs  in,  408;  capitsi  of  Tbe- 
odoric481;  in  the  Sixth  Gentmy. 
485-488;  448;  Dante  in,  888. 

Rawlinson,  Geoi^  timulatioo  of 
Herodotus.  77. 

Reformation,  oonoqitioii  of  tcmob 
and  faith  contrasted  with  that  of 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinni^  87S. 

Regulus.  Marcus  Atilius  (?-nboai 
B.  C.  850).  187. 

Beid.  J.  S..  on  Statins,  308. 
Religion  (see  also  under  i^H^^'^^Hj 
Jews.  Christianity.  MahoawtaH), 
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defined,  S51-S58;  S58-8M:  io 
Rome,  254.855-857. 

Renaissance,  restoration  of  Greek 
during,  157;  attitude  towards  the 
Classics,  405;  attitude  towards 
Middle  Ages,  498-^99;  Dante  just 
before  the,  589. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  556-558. 

Rheims,  baptism  of  Qovis  in,  4i8; 
Louis  XVI  at,  498;  cathedral  of, 
547. 

Rhetoric  see  Oration,  Quintilian, 
Juvenal. 

Richard  I  of  England,   Conir  de 

Lion  (1157-1199),  486;  491-498; 

song  of  Blondel  to  him.  527-528. 

Song  (attributed):  539-531  and 

582;  compared  to  Thibaut  of 

Champagne,  579. 

Richardson,  Samuel  (1689-1761),  in- 
direct influence  of  Theophrastus 
on,  137. 

Robert  **le  Diable/'  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy (P-1135).  469. 

Robert  Guiscard  (about  1015-1085), 
467;  478-474;  478. 

Roderick,  Gothic  King  of  Spain  (?- 
about  711),  442. 

Roger  II  of  Sicily  (about  1096-1154), 
546. 

Roland  (P-778),  445;  tradition  of,  in 
the  Song  of  Roland,  480-483;  Ger- 
man tradition  of,  503-504. 

Roland^  Song  of,  479-485;  contrasted 
with  songs  of  Provence,  496;  500; 
superiority  to  literature  succeed- 
ing it,  504;  compared  to  Percewd  of 
Cr6stien  of  Troies,  507;  compared 
to  the  Romance  of  Alexander,  511. 

Rolandsecrk,  in  German  tradition, 
503-504. 

RoIIo  (.^-930),  454;  457. 

Romance,  Romans,  Romantic,  types 
discussed,  501-502;  Romance  of 
Alexander,  510;  short  Romances  of 
the  12th  Century.  512-513;  Ro- 
mance of  the  Roee,  552-556;  and  as 
an  influence  on  the  Divine  Comedy 
oi  Dante,  614;  Romance  of  Rey- 
nard, 556-558;  and  as  an  influence 


on  the  Dimm§  Ccmtdy  of  Dante* 
614. 

Romantic  Epica,  501-51t;  518;  5i7; 
tzBoei  of,  in  the  Dmms  Camtiy 
of  Dante,  614. 

Rome,  traditions  of,  161-847;  coo- 
quers  Greece,  140  and  148;  histofy 
to  B.  C.  100, 161-170;  comedief  of 
Flautus  and  Terence,  17<m78: 
effect  of  Greek  literature  on  Ro- 
man, 177  and  224;  hiitocical 
traditions  in  the  Firtt  Century 
B.  C,  179-180;  literature  of  this 
First  Century  B.  C,  the  Golden 
Age,  190-277;  historical  traditions 
of  the  Firtt  Century  A.  D.,  278- 
290;  influence  of  the  Empire  on 
literature,  290-291;  km  standard 
of  literature  under  Tiberius,  291- 
298;  standard  under  Nero  some- 
what improved,  294-800;  under 
the  Flavian  Emperors  the  SQver 
Age  begins,  800-829;  historical 
traditions  of  the  Second  Century 
A.  D.,  880-885;  sudden  literary 
decline  early  in  the  Second  Cen- 
tury A.  D.,  885-841;  subsequent 
history  of  the  Latin  language, 
842-844;  the  Latin  language  com- 
pared to  the  Greek,  846;  religion 
in,  855-857;  extent  of  the  Empire 
in  the  year  200,  391;  defensive 
strength  of  the  Empire,  420;  decay 
of  the  city,  427;  control  of  the  sea 
in  the  year  600,  486-487;  no  ves- 
tige of  a  Roman  family  or  its 
property  by  the  year  1000,  458; 
Latin  language  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  461-462;  vicissitudes  of  the 
city  under  Gregory  VII,  478  and 
478;  tradition  of,  in  the  8(m§  cf 
Roland,  48f ;  sound  of  Latin,  com- 
pared to  medieval  and  modem, 
poetry,  484,  500,  and  502;  use  of 
Latm  m  the  12th  Century,  494; 
Latin  authors  read  in  the  12th 
Century,  494-495;  use  of  Latin  in 
the  18th  Century,  495  n.;  tradi- 
tion of,  in  12th  Century  literature, 
508  and  509;  12th  Century  Latin 
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lyrics,  51^527;  prevalence  of 
Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  520; 
comparison  of  Roman  and  Pro- 
ven^l  poetry,  534;  Latin  Lyrics 
of  the  13lh  Century,  574-578. 

Romulus  Augustulus  (flourished 
475-476),  420-421. 

Roncevaux,  battle  of,  in  Eginhard, 
445;  in  the  Song  of  Roland,  480- 
483;  12th  Century  German  tra- 
dition of,  503-504. 

Roscius  (about  B.  C.  100),  172. 

Rossetti,     Dante     Gabriel     (1828- 
1882)— 
Early  Italian  Poets:  translations 
in,  580-585. 

RasUnd,  Edmond  (1868 )— 

Chanticlere:  compared  to  Rey- 
nard  the  Fox,  558. 

Round  Table,  KnighU  of,  505. 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques  (1712-1778), 
inaugurates  the  popularity  of  con- 
fessions, 218  and  246. 

Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  (1218-1291), 
549. 

Ruggieri,  Archbbhop  (end  of  13th 
Century),  in  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  606. 

Saint  Mark,  church  of,  at  Venice, 
bronze  lions  on,  289;  496. 

Saint  Sophia,  church  of,  at  Con- 
stantinople. 427  and  428. 

Sainte  Chapclle,  at  Paris,  547. 

Saints,  in  the  eariy  Church,  384;  394. 

Saladin  (1137-1193),  492;  in  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante,  605. 

Salamis,  battle  of,  48;  iEschylus  on, 
54;  62;  in  Herodotus,  75-77; 
Euripides  bom  at,  during  the 
battle,  87. 

Stillust,  Caius  Sallustius  Crispus 
(alwut  B.C.  86-34),  219-221; 
'ii5;  Quintilian*s  estimate  of,  276. 

Saranitcs,  wars  with  the  Romans, 
166-107. 

Sappho  (about  B.  C.  600).  Sapphic 
stanza,  37;  38-39:  44;  use  of  the 
Sapphic  stanza  by  Horace,  257; 


reaemblmiioe    of    Itth    Ctataaf 
hymns  to,  582. 
Saracens    (see   also   Mahomrtani), 
455:  retake  Jeruaalem,  402. 

Satire,  Quintilian  on*  276;  defined, 

323;  see  further   under  EoiUQi^ 

Lucilius,  Horace,  Penuoa,  Juveul, 

Reynard  the  Fox,  Dante. 
Salons,  804;  422;  487. 
Scalas.  of  Verona,  550;  Can  Grude 

delU  ScaU  (1291-1920),  587  and 

597. 
Scipio,    PuUiufl    Comdiui    Scipio 

Africanufl    Biajor    (about    B.  C. 

234-183),  168;  Enniiu  a  friend  ol, 

171. 

Scipio,    PuMius    ComeUui    Scipio 

^milianus  Af ricanus  Biinor  (about 

B.  C.  185-120),  160. 
Scholastic  Philoaophy,  dementi  d, 

in  Boethius,  433;  571-^4. 
Scotland,  conquests  by  Edward  1  in, 

548. 

Scott,  Walter  (1771-1892),  his  an- 
tiquarianism,  20. 
/wmAotf;  402. 
Poems:    resemblance    to    Itth 

Century  poetiy,  512. 
Talisman:  492. 

Sculpture,  Greek  Fifth  Centmy 
B.  C.,49  and  69;  bustof Sopbodq, 
63;  Greek  Fourth  Century  B.  C, 
106;  Gredc  after  B.  C.  900,  140- 
141;  softened  Hellenistic,  171; 
bust  of  Augustus,  180;  under 
Trajan  and  Marcus  Aurdiua,  3S4; 
under  Septimiut  Sevenu,  995;  un- 
der Constantine,  908;  Gothic^  50& 

Seignobos,  diaries,  French  Histoiy 
of  Ancient  Greece,  19. 

Sejanus  (?-81),  280. 

Seleucus  I  (about  B.  C.  958-280), 
142. 

Seneca,  Ludus  Anncus  (about  B.  C. 
4-A.  D.  65),  infiuence  of  Euripides 
on,  04;  no  eariier  Roman  tragedies 
preser>'cd,  172;  Christian  concep- 
tion of,  254;  rcktions  with  Ncfo, 
282-284;  294-397;  200-900;  902; 
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SOT;    in    Ihe    Dititu   Comdy   of 

SonneU:  compared  to  the  ele- 

Dante.  605. 

Uui.  tdS-lteo.                                                        . 

1*7;  41B. 

TimoK  of  Alhmt:  U*e.l  remote-                    ^^ 

ly  on  the   l.-nm  of  Uciaii.                   ^H 

tSS).  392. 

H 

Sfverus.    Lurius    Seplimius    {IM~ 

Sha*.  Bernard-                                                  ^H 

eil).  9S4;  urh  or.  SS5;  Roman 

Caiar  ami  Cleopatra:  IBt  n.                        ^^H 

Empire  under.  3B1-392:  death  o(. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshr  (ITM-IHtl).                  ^^H 

3M. 

traoslatioo  of  Euripidee'*  Cydapi.                 ^^H 

Sertus  (about  B.  C.  500),  165. 

^M 

Sbakspcre. -William  (15e4-im6).  25; 

30;   compared   to   iEschyliw.   53; 

ritus   on.    1S«;    mflueaM   of 

Virgii  on,  W6.                                                       1 

nimpsred    and    contrasted    with 

Sicily,  Greeks  in.  13  and  4«;  in  VtUy 

Plauliu   and   Terence.    174   and 

ponnesian  War.  SO;  J^schylus  die* 

in.  53;  ThucydidMii  account  of.                              , 

reaemblanc«  (^  hia  historical  plays 

to    UutorUi   of    Uvy.    870-lWl; 

ocl«,fTOm.  115;  Bonuuwin.  140; 

choice  of  .lubjecla  in  English  his- 

trvnra of  Theocritua  in.  !50-lfll 

tory.  540. 

and  2£5-eiM;   during   the   Punic 

Antony  and  CItopalTa:  bawd  on 

Plularch,  183;  181-196;  r?p- 

446;  Moor*  in,  4.W;  Nomuina  id. 

resealalioD  of  Fulvia,  195. 

474;    under    Frederic     11.     546: 

Com*iv   "f   f-"""-    l"^    "« 

French  occupation  of,  and  Sicilian 

Plflutus.  173-174. 

Vwpers.  549, 

Sidney.  Philip  (1554-1580).  Spenier 

163;  3«5. 

on.  16B  and  «6. 

HmrK  Vilh  337. 

Apalotie/or  Foarie:  estimate  ot 

Jtiliiu  Caxar:  funeral  spe«chea 

Seneca's  Tragedies  in.  «SMI. 

SonntU:  compared  to  ibe  Eh». 

gies  of  Tibullus  and  Proper-                              1 

of  the  (^rcck  language.  156; 

tius.  159-260.                                                         1 

Btory  ba»ed  on  PluUrch.  103 

Sillus  lUlicus.  Titus  CaUus  (25  or 

and    18i"Itt4;    Brutus    and 

M-IOU.  M1-M3;  307'30g. 

CassiuHin.  183.  IM.aod«05; 

SimoD  de  Moolfort,  Count  (?-Ill8).                              ' 

34S, 

545. 

A:inir./i>An.- Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 

Simon  de  Moot/orL  Eari  of  Lmoof 

in.  488;  5*0-fl4i. 

ter  (about  1*08-1295).  544.                                        1 

Kint  Uar-  atory  in  Geoffrey  of 

Slater.   D.    A.,    tnunUtion   of   the 

SUnr  of  Statius.  303. 

Ru-hard  III:  prologue  compared 

Social  War.  180;  273. 

to  that  in  the  EUetra  of  Eu- 

Socrates (about  B.  C.  470-309).  con- 

ripides.  89. 

Romeo  and  Jntid:   the   Nurae 

ClouUi  ol  Aristophanes.  102  and 

compared  nith  the  one  in  the 

niyf«lyt,>,  of  Euripides,  (W; 

pboo,  and  id«ll«ati.>n  of,  l>y  Plai.^ 

analogy  to  a  scene  in  a  poem 

of   Beneoit   de  Saint   More. 

610, 

111-114;    115-116;    in    tb«    Dia. 
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Sf/^bnu,  AJMcaader  H^  ok  «f  tae 

iiikliftpMi  metiKKi  of  FUto^  llf. 
Hiigmaia,  MO. 

Sbik-iMii,  143-144;  ol  Senecm.  AS: 
«if  MarriM  Aurditu,  155  aad  SS4. 
StnuliuurK.  Oath  of*  456. 
Stif'tfmiiM,   C^aiui  Suetonius  Tkmn- 
r|tiilliiM  (firat  part  of  the  Second 
(Vnttiry   A.   D.),   S96;  337-338; 
4Attn. 
Surrey,    Henry    Howard.    EmA  of 

(ulMUit  15l»-1547),  864. 
Swift.  Jonathan  (1667-1745)— 
(;ii//iirr*«  TrmtU:  924;  baaed  on 
tlir  rrwf  UiMorjf  of  Lndaa, 
Ml. 
Journal  fo  Steila:  analogy  to  the 
Leafr$  of  Pliny  the  Yoanger, 

Svi  iulmme.  .\I|eeniott  Charies  (1897- 
19U9\  use  of  Sapphic  stana  by. 
87 ;  siiiiuUrity  of  his  Sapphic  stauM 
to  th<r  lith  Centtuy  hyamk  SXl- 

SylUk  Liictu:»  Cornelias  lahooK  B.  C. 

l;»-7S\  lSO-lSl;LivygB.<n. 
SvUwter  I  .?-;W3\  409! 
SvukhkK  John  .ivkSngtoK"- 

latiiNfe^  in.  Is85. 
S>  nicu:M».  In  the  PeiopaBBBHB  ^u; 

P»iuic  Wat.  H»l 
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Tano.  Torquto  (\S4*-1S9S).  to- 
matitk  epicn  of,  501. 

^minln:    influencr    of    Th«M> 

ritiu  on.  152. 
GtnuaUmtRe  Libuaia:  influence 
of  Ausoiuiu  on,  40S. 
Te  Drum,  408. 

TempUn,  W8;  aupprrasion  of.  55i. 
Tennywn,  Alfred  (IS09-I894).  use 
of  Ihe  Alcaio  stanza.  37;  mono- 
logue OD  Luc^ctiu^  eoe  and  112. 
IdytU  oj  the  King:  influmce  of 
legends  of  Geoffrey  of  Moa- 
mouth  OD.  S(U;  S18. 
LoekHty  HoU:  parody  of  line*  in 
Contolatiim  of  PkUinoplij/  of 
Boethius.  iS*. 
Tereoce,    Publius   Tenenliiu   fdex 
(tixml  B.  C.  1B6-1S9).  influence 
of  MenudcT  on,  137-138;  ITS  sad 
174-178:     influence    on    Raman 
civilisation.  198:  quoted  by  Pliny. 
301 
Tertnllian,  Quintui  Septimiua  Flo' 
rem  TertullUnus  (aboat  130- 
■bout  230),  3S»-3M;  305. 
TeakuM  and  Cimbri,  170. 
Thalea  (about  B.  C.  MO-aboat  5M), 
115. 

Tbebea.  14;  borne  of  Henod  and 
Pindar  in  Bootia,  44;  tragedy  of 
£«:bylaB.  M:  supremacy  of.  lOiS- 
100:  Tktbaid  of  SuUus.  MB-SOd. 

Tbemistodes  (*-B.C.  400  to  447), 
48:  in  Herodotos,  77:  dcKtibed  by 
Thucydidea.  SS. 

Tbeomtiu  (about  B.  C  370).  14ft- 
153:  imitated  by  Viipl.  CS»-«S 

SDd«l. 

Theodora  (?-i47  or  548),  488. 
'nKodoric.   Hie  Great  (about  454- 

S»).  421;  425-420;  tnatment  of 

BoeUuoi.  492. 
Theodoaus.  tlie  Gmt  (aboot  S4C- 

SKj.  400;  402 
Tbeo^irajtiB  (about  B.  C.  STC-OT), 

135-137:  138-13S. 

u  Uttle  cl.  47:  in  Be- 


it (Siitb  CaitoT}'  B.  C),  52. 
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Tbibaut  IT.  Count  ol  ChampaKne 
(1201-1258).  578-S79. 

Thoma.1  Aquinaa.  Saint  (U*i  ur 
l«27-1274).«l4.on  Saint  Pranrio. 
in  the  Dirint  Camedg  of  Dnnle. 
5G&'5li7:  570-374:  fllHI:  in  Ihr 
Divine  Comniy  of  Danlc.  BlI:  hi« 
pbiloaopby  mmparod  to  Dsntc'i, 
614. 

Ttiomaa  De^Jcrt.  Siint,  tA  London, 
■ce  B«d(ct 

Tbucydide*  (about  B.C.  471-401). 
71:  78-87:  conlrutn)  wltJi  Xcno- 
pbon,  110:  DcmontbcDH  itudin. 
120:  analogy  to  Buripideii  and 
Aristotle.  135:  liii  dHcriptioa  of 
tbe  plagiip  tucd  by  Luerptim,  212; 
model  (oT  Sailuit.  UK):  Quintil- 
ian'«  eatimate  of.  870;  coiiqiarnl 
to  Tacitus.  318. 

Tiberius.  Tibpriu*  flauiliiia  tiftv 
Cnaf  (B.C.  42-A.  1>.  37).  243: 
S80-«81;  287;  litcraturr  umW. 
2(IO-«M:8ff7. 
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"nvoli.  tlonuv*  villa  na 

driao'i  villa  at.  338. 
T«<w«r  of  Um^an.  *n. 
TV>|M|r*  •«  JbAjim.  Sapbuda, 

Eiaipidca:    carijr    Boman.     I?t; 

later  iBlliKaw  «l  fiaam.  SM- «T. 
Tnjuk    Mami    tJIpiua    Tniasna 

faboot   53-117).  187:   Hogr   the 

VameLgrr'*    «wTm»aaJ«c*    witk, 

SlS-314;  332:  Sortoaiw  on.  S9T. 
TMHMne  Lake,  brttfe  «f.  H8. 
TliMaB  mmi  ImUc.  Iqpad  it.  505. 
TtaiH  War.  rtofjr  of.  wet  Baaer, 

and  JBtrijtaa.  U:  tnditisa  at. 

IB    the    lltfc   Ccabvy.    MS    and 

Ttaakmiaiirt.    nrigiB   erf  the  «ranl, 
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Lorris,  558  and  555;  songs  of, 
compared  to  those  of  Thibaut  of 
Champagne,  579;  in  the  ISth  Cen- 
tury, 580;  influence  of,  on  13th 
('entury  Italian  poetry,  581  and 
583;  504;  spirit  of,  in  the  Divine 
Comedy  of  Dante,  614. 
Turks,  46;  in  Constantinople,  155 
and  400;  capture  of  Jerusalem  by, 
475. 

Ugolino  della  Gherardesca  (.'-1289), 
in  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante, 
606. 

Ulysi»e.s,  sec  Homer*s  Odyaeey. 

l.'nivcrsities,  mediaeval,  494;  stu- 
dents* songs,  525. 

L'rban  II  (?-1099),  475-476. 

Valenliniun  IH  (419-455),  402-403. 
Valerius  Flarcus,  Gains  (flourished 

about  70-90).  303;  307. 
Valerius  Maximus  (flourished  about 

14-37).  292. 
Viindals.   394;  at  Hippo,  417  and 

419;  at  Rome,  421;  in  Africa,  423; 

426. 
Varro,  Marcus  Terentius  (B.  C.  116- 

about  27)— 

Menippcan  Safirea:  219. 
VoHcius    Patcrculus.   Caius    (about 

B.  C.  19-aboul  A.  D.  30), 291-292. 
Voiii(r,  origin  of,  420;  growth  of, 

437;  in   the   12th  Century,  493; 

church  of  Saint  Mark  in,  496;  her 

part  in  the  Fourth  Crusade,  542; 

persistence  of  her  power.  549-550; 

Dante  in,  588. 
Verona,  birthplace  of  Catullus,  213; 

Thcorloric  fortifies,  421 ;  Scalas  of, 

550;  Danle  in,  587. 
Vespasian,    Titus   Flavins   Sabinus 

W-'^pasianus  (9-79),  285-286;  287; 

Tacitus  on,  317-318. 
^\'Tilla  Regis.  434-435. 
Villohanionin,    Geoff roi    de    (about 

ll.w-HH),  542. 
Virgil,  I*ul>liiis  Vergilius  Maro  CB.  C. 

70-19).  221-243;  213-244;  Chris- 
tian conception  of,  254;  hexameter 


of,   857;  ooDtntfted   with  Oi 
268, 266-267;Qumtiliaa'tertiiii 
of,    276;    influence    on    Valei 
Flaccus,  803;  influence  on  Stati 
804;   in   the   Divine   Ccmsdy 
Dante,  600-608. 
£neid:  compared  with  Hon 
21  and  28;  imitation  of  1 
mer,  150;  influence  of  A| 
lonius  Rhodiut  on,  li 
eulogy  of  Auguttiu  and 
Empire  in,  187-188;  888-4 
Book   VI  compared  to 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante,  6 
Buoolice  or  Edoguee:  imita 
from    Theocritus,     150-1 
225-228;  281H288. 
Georgia:  imitated  from  Hen 
32  and  150;  228-«S8. 
Virginia  (?-about  B.  C.  449),  101 
Vitelliua,  Aulua  (15-69),  285;  2 
Tadtos  on,  817-818;  Suetonius 
887. 
Mtruviufl    PoUio,   Marcus   (sea 
half  of  First  Centuiy  B.  C),  ti 
tise  on  Roman  architecture,  8S 
Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  i 
Vulgus,  meaning,  885-828. 

Wace  (18th  Centuiy),  479. 
Wagner,  Wilhehn  Richard   (18 
1888),  compared  to  Pindar, 
41;  Heniy  the  Fowler  in  Lol 
grin,  457;  influence  of  legendi 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  on,  I 
Parsifal,  512. 
Wales,  Edward  11,  first  Prince 

548;  conquest  of,  548. 
Wallace,  William  (about  1874-181 

548. 
Walpolc.  Horace  (1717-1797>— 
LeUers:   analogy    to    those 
Pliny  the  Younger,  818. 
Walton,  Ixaak  (1598-1688)— 
The  Complete  Angler:  the  o 
classic  of  the   time  of 
Commonwealth.  898. 
Webster,  Daniel   (1788-1858), 
lowed  Herodotus,  78;  orators 
fluendng,  188. 
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W<»Iey,  John  fl703-1TOI)— 

Journal:  anulogy  to  Litlrri  tA 
Fliijy  the  Younger,  SI  2. 
WbsrtoD.     H.    T.,    LnuuUlion    oT 

Sappho.  38. 
"While  Ship,"  486. 
WiUiam.    th?   Conqucrur   (102T   or 

10i8-10H7).  *a7;  4IW-47I. 
Williani dc  Lorria  (P-1240 or  1860)— 

jtomano!  of  Uu  Ron:  5S1-5H. 
William  II  of  EDgiimd,  Rufiu  (1056- 

ll«l),  471. 
William  11  of  Gcrmiuiy  (18*9 ). 

nmbitiun  U>  emulate  Cesar.  201. 
WiUiama,  Theodore,  traoaliitioni  ol 

Virgil.  228, 231. and  £Hn.:  lraD»- 

latioiu  ei  Tibulliis  and  Prupcrtilu. 

2SS. 
Wiidom  of  Solvmim,  Buuk  of.  id  the 

Ditine  Ctmady  ot  Uiuitc.  61 1. 


Woman,  changed  conception  o(.  ia 

DsDte'a  time,  S85, 
Wordsworth.   WUliam  (1770-1850). 

Pindorio  Odnt  of,  \S. 


Xenophun  (about  B.  C.  430-397),  on 
Soovtes.  102~10S  uid  UR:  108- 
tt4;  compared  lo  Thenphrtutus 
and  MeuuDder.  139:  f^iaaa'a 
aimilar  lue  of  the  UunI  pcrsoa. 
203. 

Xente*  (B.  C,  M^AtU  or  464).  He- 
ndolus  on.  75  ami  77;  Thu- 
cydidn  uu,  BO. 


ZvDO  al  CitJuiD  (?-abmit  B.  C.  f84). 

143. 
Zenobu  (f-after  «4),  989-9BS. 
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